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INVENTION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS - 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


x. Inventions are: (a) physical, mediating an adjustment of man to his natural 
physical environment; (b) social, consisting of some form of social organization, 
adjusting man to other men and all men together to nature; and (c) method inventions, 
which are forms ‘of neuro-psychic technique, ranging in content from simple habits to 
complex scientific laws and formulas, which aid man in interpreting and controlling 
his relation to his physical and social environments. 2. The Sources of invention are in 
the nature of the inventor (hands, brain, and speech) end in the nature of his environ- 
ment (models, materials, forces). 3. The process of inventing is empirical and by 
scientific projection, most important modern inventions being of the latter type. An 
empirical invention is chiefly by direct copy, while a projected invention is by indirect 
copy. 4. Social progress is secured through inventions of the foregoing three types, and 
the method or scientific invention is preliminary to the highest dégree of progress in 
physical and social inventions. 5. There are six major.fields for future inventions: 
production, conservation, eugenics, euthenics, distribution, social organization. 


Invention is the process by which man has arisen above the 
dominance of his crude -physical environment and has reached a 
position of control. He masters his environment, as the common 
expression has it, only through invention. In the course of time, 
he comes even to invent his environment. In this respect he is 
more able and successful where his social environment is in question 
than with respect to his physical environment. But even his physi- 
cal environment he has been able to transform in many of its details, 
especially by rendering his adjustment to it increasingly indirect. 
And for this purpose. he has created a socio-technic environment, 
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an environment largely of oial processes organized for social 
ends, which is primarily the result of invention. 

An invention, of whatever kind, is the technic process by which 

man modifies his relationship to some phase of his. environment. 
‘The invention is not necessarily either consciously or purposively 
made. It may, especially in the earlier stages of human or animal 
development, be unconsciously arrived at, but most later inventions 
have been instruments of conscious readjustments of the organism 
to its environment. Equally truly it may be said that only the 
More recent inventions have been purposive and premeditated. 
Now almost all of the important inventions are such. The environ- 
merits to which an invention constitutes a readjustment are of three 
kinds: physical, social, and-mental—the world of matter, the world 
of social relationships, and the world of ideas. Generally speaking, 
there are three corresponding types of inventions, although adjust- 
ment to any one type of environment may, under certain circum- 
stances, be mediated by an invéntion other than the type immedi- 
ately corresponding. .Thus a physical invention mediates directly 
an adjustment to the physical environment, but indirectly also it 
adjusts the organism to social and mental environments. Likewise 
a social invention is concerned directly with mediating adjustment 
to the social environment and indirectly to the physical and mental 
environments. Similarly also with'the mental invention, which we 
may here speak of as the method invention. 

Physical and social inventions, on the whole, are subsequent to 
‘mental or method inventions, although the former types, at least 
in their simpler forms, begin quite early. All three types of inven- 
tion are to be found in what we call conscious invention, although 
the mental or method invention usually precedes the other two types 
of invention, serving as a basis for their visualization or completion 
in conscicusness. The evolution of conscious invention falls into 
two great divisions,.the empirical and the projected invention. 
The empirical development of an invention is based upon experience. 
It grows up and is perfected in use, so to speak. Thus grew our 
institutions and our tools from their early prehistoric beginnings 
to the present, increasing in perfection of adaptation as the insight 
and skill of men increased. Thus also our ideas and our mental 
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technique or methods of thinking have developed from an early 
crude inductive experience basis to modern refinements of logic and 
mathematics. Data have piled upon data, tested by our revised 
logic of thinking, until we have vast empirical systems of thought, 
of varying degrees of accuracy and value. 

The projected invention is primarily a recent development. It 


` could arise only ‘with the development of the method invention to 


the point where it was highly abstract and conceptual and tran- 
scended actual immediate experience. This: type of invention is 
employed where the continuity in the adjustment process is broken 
and a number of intervening empirical steps are left out with the 
result that the adjustment is projected far ahead of anything then 
in existence. Thus the steam railway suddenly appears as a pro- 
jected invention without waiting for the slow process of empirical 
improvement to develop it step by step. In the field of chemistry, 
new compounds are constantly being produced synthetically by this 
method. The projected invention depends on the utilization of 
science (method invention) and could not reach any marked develop- 
ment before the method invention has been perfected in science. 
The projected invention of the physical and social types had to 
await the appearance of the projected invention in the mental or 
method field. . Now almost all important inventions are projected 
inventions; are thought out abstractly before they are made objec- 
tively and concretely. 

Inventions find their inception both in the nature of the individual 
and in. the circumstances of the environment. All inventions are 
dependent upon the peculiar structural and mental organization of 
man. No other animal invents, except in the most rudimentary 
sense. The three primary aids to invention which exist in the 
nature of man are his hands, his high nervous organization, and his 
power of communication through language. His hands and brain 
are closely correlated in their development. This is true not alone 
of the individual’s development, but also of the social history of man. 
A flexible, supple, prehensible hand, which can manipulate the 
environment in great detail, was probably as necessary an accom- 
paniment to a highly differentiated and flexible nervous system in 
phylogeny as it now is in ontogeny.” We grow in understanding of. 
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our vak and in power to okkal it in proportion as we are . able to 
manipulate it, directly at first and later indirectly y. through the © 
invented extensions of our bodies and minds. That ‘is, the child 
localizes his immediate environment largely through manual co-ordi- ` 
nations:. Later he localizes his more distant and abstract environ- 
ment through a manipulation of the artificial extensions of his vari- 
ous sensory equipment and aids to their organization'and correlation. 
The hands, in some tespects, perhaps even more than the eyes and - 
ears, are the go-betweens of the personality and its environment. 
‘Other anircts have the sensory equipment, but only man possesses 
hands so ‘capable of manipulating the environment. And only man l 
; develops. .a refined control adjustment to environment. With 
- these hands, man is “able even to construct extensions of his native 
` sensory equipment, such, as telescopes, microscopes, telephones, and ` 
~ telegraphs, which multiply the effectiveness of eye and ear almost 
infinitely. Also by means of these same hands he is able to bring 
distant physical environments potentially, and actually, in much 
closer contact with himself, through improved transportation. 

Without the human brain, evolved by mutation and variation 
far beyond the brains of other animals in complexity and power of 
integration of experiences, the human hands would be but little 
effective. Only man, apparently, possesses those higher integrat- 
ing and correlating powers of the cerebral cortex which render him 
a thinker as well as a doer, and therefore a much more efective doer 
because he is an abstract thinker. But without the development 
of manual flexibility and control there probably never would have 
occurred those cortical mutations which render man so pre-emi- 
nently a thinking animal. Improved hands and brains go—always 
have gone—together. 

The same relationship of Interdependence of functions exists 
with respect to language. Language, in the form of vocal speech, is 
immediately dependent upon the existence of-vocal cords. But itis. 

as intimately, although less visibly, dependent upon brain organiza- 
tion. Not only does man possess much more highly developed 
inherited speech centers in his brain, than other animals, but also 
he has been able to build up many more and much more extensive 
acquired speech processes because of the greater flexibility of his 
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braip organization and especially because of the highly integrative 
character of his higher brain organization. ‘The dependence of 
written language upon the human hand and its superior powers of 
manipulation i is sufficiently obvious.. Even the construction of the 
instruments of writing and printing, as well as their operation, is 
‘dependent upon the superior ‘manipulative powers of the hand as. 
. well as upon the’sensory and ideational or conceptual directive power 


`. of the brain. But especially is: writtén’ language, with all of the — 


abstract meaning and conceptions involved in its complicated 
symbolization, dependent upon the higher development of the brain. ` 
Language—especially written language—is_ the chief carrier of cul- 
ture and culture is possible only to the human animal with its highly 


developed powers of cortical correlation. It. is moreover a well- 


recognized fact that ontogenetically a high degree of intelligence P 

and a well-developed and discriminating and accurate use of lan- 
guage are indispensiably intertwined with each other. Phylogeneti- 
cally, the development of language was dependent upon, or corre- 
lated with, the growth of brain structure as well as upon the develop- 
ment of vocal cords and hands. . 

It is with these three great tools—hands, brain, and speech or 
language—that man has created his inventions. Other native 
biological and psychic factors, such as an upright position, a high 
degree of motility, and the ability to adapt to extremes of altitude 

` and temperature, are but secondary. All three types of inventions , 
are dependent upon these three factors. Physical inventions rest 
most obviously upon the manipulative powers of the hands, but 
they are also dependent upon the sensory équipment and the thinking 
power. of the brain. In many cases, where co-operative enterprise 
in construction is essential, spoken language is necessary to complete 
success. Where a preliminary examination of the contributions of 
others to the problem in hand is desirable, written language becomes 
' an indispensable adjunct to physical invention. Social inventions 
are less dependent upon the hands and more upon spoken and writ- 
ten language and, especially in the higher types of social invention, 
upon the higher integrative or thinking powers of the cortical 
mechanism. Method inventions are particularly dependent upon 
these higher abstracting and synthetizing functions of the brain, 
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because the chief content of the method inventicn is abstract, con- 
ceptual thought. But language—especially abstract written lan- 
guage, expressed in symbols—is also essential to the perfecting of 
method inventions. The hands are immediately serviceable in the 
method. invention in the indirect functioning which they enjoy in - 
rendering written language objective or in the manipulation of 
“apparatus, ' 

Three other factors, darcek of nature as a whole rather 
than of man exclusively, are essential to the inventive process. 
These are patterns, materials, and forces or energy. These three 
‘factors, mainly external to man, are most obviously and directly 
serviceable in the making of physical inventions, but they have their 
function, directly or indirectly, concretely or abstractly, in the pro- 
. motion-of all three types of inventions. ‘The earliest physical inven- 
tions were altogether copies-of patterns existing in nature. Thus the 
club and the hammer were extensions of the arm and fst made by 
means of adding a stick or stone which was grasped in the hand. 
The primitive trap or dead-fall was merely a-slab of stone or a log 
raised at one end and supported by a stick or trigger, to which a piece 
of meat or small animal was fastened to aid in bringing the crushing 
weight down upon the animal which sought to secure the “bait.” 
The earliest boat was a floating log and the first oars were the human 
_arms and legs of the primitive navigator lying prone upcn the float- 
-ing tree. Even the relatively complicated bow and arrow may be 
reduced to the more elementary principles of the resiliency of the 
bent twig and the primitive throwing stick apparatus, which also 
traces back to its prototype in the bent twig. 

The basic pattern type also exists for the social invention, 
although somewhat less obviously. The prehuman pairing of apes 
and their care of offspring becomes.an unconscious model for imita- 
tion by human beings, however non-purposive this imitation may 
have been. The prototype of ‘religion is magic, which in turn is 
based on the fear and curiosity of primitive human beings and the 
non-human animals. The state is a development from leadership 
which goes back, in its more rudimentary forms, to our prehuman 
ancestors. Co-operative enterprise, the arts of food getting and 
- language also have their roots in the analogous, if simpler, practices 
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of animals. The play of animals and of man is a source from which 
many more economic or utilitarian functional activities have been 
drawn. In a sense, play is the mother of most primitive social 
invention for more serious ends. But we must here distinguish 
between the forms of play which arise.f-om the imitation by children 
of the invented practices of adults anc those forms of play which’ ` 
directly arise largely or primarily out cf the functioning of natural. 
biological capacities or instincts. The former types of play are not ` 
natural patterns for inventive copy, while the latter are. The latter 

appear spontaneously in animals below man as well as in man him- 

self, and many o: our highly sophisticated social inventions have 

their roots in these early play activities, although even they are not: 
wholly instinctive or unlearned. 

The prototype patterns of the msthod,inventions are not so | 
obvious, because they are not so visile; but they exist. They are 
to be found in the tropisms, reflexes, instincts, and habits of the 
animals and early man. This elemental native and acquired neuro- 
psychic technique serves as a basis vpon which develop later the 
abstract and symbolic thought inventions of man, culminating in 
his scientific formulas and laws and principles, with which he con- 
structs inventions to control his physica] and social worlds." 

` The function of the external faccors of materials and force or 
energy in invention is apparent encugh. The service of natural 
materials to physical invention is most direct and also most obvious. 
These: materials were taken directly from nature with but little 
transformation of form, often even of function, in the earliest times. 
But more recently there has been an extended search for more mate- 
rials and for better adapted materials for inventive purposes. This 
has led, on the one hand, to the development of what we call the 
natural resources, and especially, in the period of the industrial 
revolution, to the utilization of vasi quantities of coal and iron and 
other fuel or power sources and structural materials: On the other 
hand, it has resulted in the isolation end classification of the elements 
and the invention of a vast number of combinations or compounds 

z For a discussion of this development 9: early neuro-psychic technique into the 
form of mehod inventions see the author’s paper (abstract) on “‘Neuro-psychic Tech- 


nique in Social Evolution,” Publications of American Sociological Society, 1922; or 
entire in Psychological Review, September or November, 1923. 
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of these. Incidentally, it has produced that vast series of method 
inventions which together constitute what we call chemistry and 
has perfected another serie$ of method inventions which we have 
learned’ to denominate collectively physics. 

The direct material foundations of the social inventions are 
perhaps not so obviously discernible. Of course there must be men 
to form societies or groups, or.to act in the forms which the social 
inventions take. These are the human materials. Also. there are 

. the animals and plants which serve men as materials for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and which perform other services, such as affording 
power, which are essential to the successful execution of those func- 
tions which constitute the content of the social inventions, especially 
in primitive societies. Likewise, but more directly, all inanimate 
power and structural materials, such as coal, iron, timber, water, 
etc., serve as aids to the construction of social inventions and in 
making these social inventions a part of the regular social machin- 
ery. This fact may be illuminated especially by even the most 
cursory examination of the function of the modern industrial pro- 
cesses and technique in forming our social organization and order. 
The modern factory, transportation, and credit-exchange systems, 
with their accompanying tendencies toward ‘concentration of 
population and capital and the high degree of specialization of 
industry and labor, are basic to the elaborate and complicated 
political, industrial, and social organization, which we observe 
everywhere about and within us. The vast growth of physical 
inventions in the period of the industrial revolution has its comple- 
mentary vast development of social inventions of all kinds. With- 
out the materials for the one, the organization and forms of the 
other type of inventions could not have appeared. But the generat- 

` ing relationship between physical materials and sccial products is 
indirect rather than direct. ' 
‘Even more indirect is the relationship between physical materials 
and method inventions, And yet such materials are equally. as 
indispensable to this type of invention, especially in its higher forms. 

The making of highly complicated physical and social inventions 
is the occasion for the development of the more advanced method 

inventions. In fact, the more highly developed or projected forms 
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of physical and social inventions were possible only as the result 
of the production of the higher or projected forms of method inven- 
tions-which have preceded them. This dependence of the projected 
physical and social inventions upon projected method inventions 
was adverted to above, when it was: rointed out that one of the 
results of the industrial revolution has been the development of the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. V/hen the physical and social 
inventions reach the stage of projection (which comes only after a 
considerable number of projected method inventions have been made 
or a fairly large volume of science has arisen), the control of inven- 
tion becomes purposive. The great indusirial and social institutions 
or organizations provide for the perfecting of method inventions. 
That is, they carry their corps of scier.tific researchers who work out 
new method inventions, which will b2 of service in creating new 
physical and social inventions. 

This process of organizing and Ānancing the production of 
method inventions has gone ahead farther in the physical sciences 
(directly basic to the physical inventions) than in the social sciences 
(directly basic to the social inventior.s). Almost every vast indus- ` 
trial establishment has its research department where experiments 
are made and inventions are planned. Some physicists and chem- 
ists maintain that the great future advances in the theory of their 
sciences must come from these induszrially supported laboratories. 
It is interesting also that the only significant laboratory for the 
study of eugenics in this country is supported by the American 
Breeders’ Association. Industrial establishments likewise are 
interested, though in a less marked way, in psychological and sociolo- 
` gical and economic investigations. This is particularly true with 
respect to those problems which are concerned with the efficiency 
and willingness of their employees ard of the organization and con- 

trol of their enterprises. More will be done in these directions as 
` soon as the psychological and sociological implications of industry 
and the industrial implications of personality and social conditions 
are made more apparent. As yet most of the psychological and 
sociological investigations, or meftod inventions, are prosecuted 
in great privately endowed or governmentally supported research 
institutions and in the universities. These last, non-industrially © 
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supported, institutions for the making of scientific investigations 
- or projected method inventions represent the more detached public 
interest in the'subject. Also they indicate that the public is willing 
to undertake projected method invention or scientific research for 
ultimate social ends as well as for immediate utilitarian and com- 
mercial purposes. The grade of a civilization can be measured by 
the degree: of such willingness.’ 

The physical invention is a sanae for the absorption of 
natural energy or force. It is a process by which, normally, the - 
` organism which directs the machine or device invented—not neces- 
sarily the inventor—employs natural forces to secure a better, that 
is, usually a more rapid and economical and more accurate, adjust- 
ment to his physical or other environment. A physical invention 
is not thinkable apart from the application of force or energy. 

Social inventions are methods of securing more effective adjust- 
ments between individuals and between individuals collectively and 
natural forces and conditions. The origin of social invention is 
largely, if not exclusively, in the necessity for coadaptive or co-opera- 
tive adjustment of individuals to their natural (physical or biologi- 
cal) environment. Such certainly is the origin of that vast group 
of inventions which we term economic and which cover such organi- 
zation or coadaptive adjustments as those pertaining to food, and 
food-getting, the appropriation’ and distribution of shelter and 
clothing, the ownership of land and other agencies in production. 
Also a large part of the social inventions coming under the headings 
of political and religious and ceremonial generally possesses this 
characteristic of technic coadaptive adjustments to er:vironment. 
-Even the invention of social rules and regulations regarding | mar- 
riage and extra marital sex contacts, domestic relations and the 
family, and the non-sexual forms of social intercourse or gregarious- 
ness, and especially such forms as warfare, shows abundant reference 
to a general physical or biological or social environment in the back- ` 
ground. That is to say, no ‘social invention is made solely with 
reference to the individuals most immediately or intimately con- 
cerned. They are not merely forms of interrelationships, but they 
are alsé forms of coadaptation to an external environment. Thus, 
for example, prohibitions upon promiscuous sex-relationships and 
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the adoption of reguler forms of sex relationship, in a primitive 
society, owe their survival, whatever the magical or other explana- 
tion adopted, to the fact that there are ozher people in the situation 
besides the people directly concerned and that the economic and 
physical limitations of the environmen: call for some restriction 
and formalization of the breeding process. It is, in other words, 
in effect the admission of an environment or of environments lying > 
back of, and conditioning, the realtionships of those immediately 
concerned. It is an indication of the existence of physical and 
biological worlds and cf the iact that people live in society. ' 

All coadaptive social relationships or inventions exist for the 
function—not necessarily for the ccnscious purpose—of either 
utilizing natural and. social forces or o? warding off or mitigating 
and transforming their operation upon the persons organizing for 
that end. In the hunting pack invention or in the war party, the 
function served by the social invention of technic organization is 
that of doing collectively what cannot be done as well or at all by 
individuals. In the one case, there is a social invention which 
involves coadaptation to the physical or biological environment. 
In the other case, we see illustrated the fact of coadaptation of a 
group to another group of human beings, perhaps similarly organized 
into a fighting group. Where a group of people take refuge from 
the elements in a cave or build a windshield or brush shed against 
the storms and snows of winter, we have an example of coadaptive 
adjustment to nature for the purpose of avoiding or mitigating the 
direct influence of natural forces. ‘When this same or a similar 
group learn to build a fire in their hut or cave they not only coadap- 
tively mitigate the climatic forces of mature, but they also coadap- 
tively utilize certain forces of nature for their comfort and improve- 
ment. 

In the discussion of each of these cases of coadaptive adjustment, 
` the attention or interest was centered upon the pocial invention or 
organization, which was made primazilv with reference to certain - 
natural forces operative in the commcn environment of the persons 
sharing in the cozdaptive invention. Sometimes the function served 
was the common utilization, sometimes the common. avoidance, 
of these natural forces. But also involved in the situation was 
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almost always to be found some physical invention, or inventions, 
such as weapons of the hunt or of warfare, fire, shelter, clothing, 
which made the coadaptive adjustment of the group to natural 
forces more effective. The social organization which made the 
adjustment collectively or .coadaptively was the social invention. 
` But this social invention depended in large measure upon the 
physical inventions—the tool or machine which absorbs or adjusts 
-natural forces—for its efficiency. This dependence of the social inven- 
tion upon the physical invention for effectiveness and efficiency is 
increased, rather than lessened, as man evolves from a relatively: 
simple and direct to a highly complex and indirect coacaptive adjust- 
- ment to nature, such as we find in our highly industrialized’ society 
as contrasted with a primitive society. How quickly, for example, 
would our social structure crumble, how inevitably would individ- 
uals and institutions perish, if coal and iron were no longer obtain- 
able and the wheels of industry ceased to go round and the trans- 
portation system was suddenly rendered inoperative. 

Thus the social inventions are built upon and derive much or 
most of their effectiveness because they are organized upon the 
principle of the collective utilization of natural physical forces or . 
energies. But also there are certain biological and psychological 
forces or energies? which are important in connection with social 
inventions. These are the factors of metabolism, the instinctive 
or inherited equipment of man, ana his sensory processes, and their 
permutations, employed in the coadaptive adjustment processes. 
These are as truly natural forces, at least in their unmodified forms, 
as are the physical forces and energies which affect man from the 
outside. They condition to a large degree, perhaps sometimes 
dominate or control, the character of the social organization which 
arises in the service of coadaptive adjustment of individuals to the 
physical and biological and social environments. In some cases, 
especially where sex and gregarious relationships are concerned, 
they seem to dominate the form of the relationship without much 


t Jt is not necessary to raise the question in this connection as to whether these 
biological and psychological forces are resolvable into biochemical znd biophysical 
processes. ‘The results for the purposes of our discussion would not be changed by the - 
adoption of either interpretation. ° 
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immediate reference to the extérnal environments. But such an 
appearance may be easily deceptive, for not only were these inner 
forces originally selected into the heredity by the general demands 
of the environment, as technique serviceable in the coadaptive 
adjustment process, but even now they cannot operate with any 
degree of continued success without constantly making their peace 
with the limitations of the external envionment. What else than 
the limiting and coercive effects of environment upon the natural 
human propensities could be the mean:ag of the vast and over- 
whelming load of conventions, inhibitions and prohibitions, customs, 
and rituals with which we are hemmed about on every side in exer- 
cising our gregarious and sexual propensities? Nor do these. 
restraints and regulations, proscriptions ead prescriptions, disappear 
with the growing civilization of man, in which through physical and 
social inventions his relation to his physical and biological environ- 
ments become even more indirect ard abstract. Such controls 
may become less brutal and elemental ard they may tend to become 
more generalized, 30 as to admit of a larger element of rational 
choice in selecting their application,’ bul they are there and appar- 
ently will always remain. 

A third type of forces are also opezative in the construction of 
social inventions, and these must alsa be taken into account in 
projecting method inventions. These are the social forces proper, 
those which arise in the process of securing correlated adjustment 
and readjustment in the social fabric. Taey are neither physical nor 
biological (instinctive or inherited), but they are derivative and are 
described by stating uniformities or variations of strains in social 
adjustment situations.2 Just as the physical forces appear pri- 
marily in connection with physical matter, and the biological forces 
in the organism, the social forces are discoverable in the social organ- 
ization. That is, they are statements cf regularly recurring strains 

*See Bernard, op. cii., for a brief discussion ef the growth of choice or selective 
adaptation in the technique of adjustment of the =rganism to the environment. , 


2 The concept of force as here used is not one of an independent entity outside of 
the observable facts or processes which it dominites and controls. It is rather the 
concept of relationships between phenomena wich are incompletely correlated or 
adjusted or equilibrated. Tt involves the concert of strain or process; and may be 
stated to advantage in the words of another wrize> as follows: “Whenever we experi- 
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or tendencies in the incompletely adjusted relationships of individ- - 
uals and groups. They are discernible at conflict or strain points 
and are recognizable conscious values or attitudes or the absence 
of these, or as groupings or complexes of the same. Examples of 
such social forces, or forces of the third order, are numerous and 
include such various types as sympathetic understanding, knowledge 
of social problems, specific and general, pressure of population, the 
general level of intelligence, the forms and incidences of social 
organization, panics, mobmindedness, social ideals, the level of ` 
scientific achievement, and many. more general and more specific 
instances and processes. Some of these social forces rest quite 
closely and firmly upon biological or instinctive forces. Others are 
quite-remote from the direct influences of the inner nature of-man. 
But all of them are derivative; that is, they have physical and 
biological forces somewhere in the background, either visible or 
invisible. a 4 f l 
The subject-matter of the method inventior: is the distribution 
of natural and social (original or derived) forces with reference to 
the accomplishment of certain physical and social adjustments. 
The method invention is really the logic of the utilization of forces 
in the accomplishment of ends or of the organization of adjustments. 
It is this fact which renders the method invention the servant and 
chief aid of the projected physical and social inventions. . Every 
principle or law of science, every mathematical formula, is a highly 
condensed and symbolical statement of the way in which forces— 
‘physical, biological, or psycho-social—operate or can be utilized 
in the process of mediating certain indicated adjustments in nature or 
in society. The adjustment, as well as the technique of adjustment, 
is indicated in principle or law or formula. The formula is a mathe- 


Fé 

ence a force it is due to a certain structural situation or relation. The equilibrium of 
certain relations is destroyed, and there are krought into existence forces. We experi- `, 
ence no forces other than those brought inte existence in this way. Outside of such 
forces there are no forces to affect us, and these forces bear such a strixing correlation 
to the variable factors in the situation that it becomes futile to view them as ‘differen- 
tiations of the Elan Vital.’ They are more satisfactorily and profitably accounted for 
as generated in the situation and as products or aspects of the total situation than as 
forces giving rise, or desiring to give rise, to the situation in which they are experienced.” 
—C. C. Josey, The Social Philosophy of Instinct, p. 194. 
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matical statement of these two facts, and it is so highly condensed 
and abstracted that it may be equivalent to a volume or volumes of 
written popular description of the same facts. Formulas are the 
highest forms of method inventions and therefore are the highest 
forms of all inventions. They summarize compactly and abstractly 
the most economical, accurate, and inclusive adjustments in nature 
and in social relationships. Their application to the concrete facts 
and processes of nature and human life constitute the higher types 
of projected invention in these fields anc are therefore the substance 
and forms of our social and physical adjustments. 

The earliest physical and social inventions, it was pointed out 
above, are adaptive modifications of existing patterns found in 
nature. The same is true, though less obviously so, of the method 
inventions also. Here it is an instinct or a reflex instead of the 
extended arm or a floating log, which is copied and modified into a 
habit, the better to adapt the organism to its environment. The 
habits of the animals and of primitive men are still very close to their 
instincts, just as their family life isin many respects like the pairing 
of the animals lower in the scale of development, and as their clubs 


_ are little more than sticks added to the hand and arm. Later inven- 


tions, the projected inventions of man, are so unlike their primitive 
prototypes that the relationship is not recognizable in form; it is 
to be traced only through the similarity of names, which applies to 
functions, and this also at times disappears. The modern trip 
hammer or the ocean liner would never be mistaken in form for the 
corresponding instruments of the savage. Nor does the modern 
state show any considerable resemblance to the primitive herd or 
the pack of wolves—if we except the voracity of the spoilsman and 


` the patient and fearful meekness of the exploited citizens of the 


modern state. Certainly the great nabit complexes, such as those 
connected with child-care or industry, are so far removed from their 


instinctive foundations that elements. of similarity are comparatively 


negligible.* 
The copying of natural models or patterns in the inventive pro- 
cess is never exact. If it were the copying would not be an invention. 


tSee L, L: Bernard, “The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Psy. Rev., 
March, 192r. 
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The essential fact about an invention is that it is a modification of 
an old form into a-new one, ostensibly with the result that a better 
adjustment or adaptation to the end is secured. In the earliest 
stages of invention, in fact, throughout the periods which we call 
savagery and barbarism, the moditication of patterns was extremely 
slow and empirical. We have no means of knowing when the sim- 
pler inventions first arose, but it is certain that improvements were 
very gradual and by no means strongly marked or mutational. If 
we suppose man to have lived upon the earth for half a million years, 
at least 475,000 of those years were passed before he had advanced 
beyond the bow and arrow, the tent or tepee, spoken language, 
clothing made from skins, and patriarchal leadership or temporary 
leadership arising during a crisis. As Alfred Russell Wallace points 
out,’ more inventions of first-rate importance were made in the 
nineteenth century than in all the rest of man’s history upon the 
earth. The reason for this will appear shortly. 

This early copying of patterns, with modifications, which is so 
characteristic of early inventions of all types, we may call invention 
by direct copy. That is, the thing is copied in the concrete form in 
which it exists. This is also empirical invention. Inventions are 
gradually improved on the basis of experience, or even unconsciously, 
by adding one by one increments of adaptive effectiveness to their 
forms. Thus the club becomes perfected and even differentiated 
into several forms according to the various functions it is to serve. 
The sharp stone is chipped, then polished, finally ground, into the 
shapes, which render it most useful for arrow and spear heads, knives, 
hoes, and spades. Little by little the clan leader grows into a king 
or the family evolves from a breeding unit to a productive economic 
and cultural unit. Instincts give way to habits, which at first are 
only modified instincts, but which are now great acquired, adaptive 
complexes, possibly involving very numerous facts of science and 
_ looking forward to an adjustment with a perspective and inclusive-" 
ness, as well as selectiveness, which is wholly alien to the animal 
_ and largely so even to the savage. In invention by empirical direct 
copy there is transformation of the adaptive process or instrument, 


` 1 The Wonderful Century. 
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which we call the invention, pats it is a slow ET E and at 
any one time the change in form is scarcely observable. 

But it is different with the projected invention; which we may 
call invention by indirect copy. Here the resulting invention need 
not resemble in form the adaptive process which is next to it in the 
adjustment series. That is, the projected invention may represent 
such a mutation in adaptive technique that the evolution is suddenly 
thrown forward many generations, even ages or epochs, when meas- 
ured in terms of the rate of advancement made possible by the 
empirical method of inventive modification. Consequently, the 
change in form may be relatively compl2te. The reason why such 
a rapid advance in the inventive process and so complete a break 
in the inventive series can be achieved by means of projected inven- 
tion is that this sort of invention is by indirect copy. That is, the 
visible or other sensorily perceived form is not copied at all, but only 
the function is preserved and copied symbolically. The function. 
is reduced to a form of symbolic expression or representation, and 
this is copied, with necessary modification, into an ideal construct 
or symbolical organization, which then is actualized in experience 
or logic, according as the projected invention is physical or social, 
on the one hand, or a method invention, on the other. This indirect 
copying is therefore abstract copying, while direct copying is con- 
crete. The latter grows directly out of sensory contact and per- 
ception; while the former is far removed from direct sensory ele- 
ments and processes. The distinction can be made clearer by means 
of illustrations. ; 

The difference between the empirical and projected inventions. 
is easily seen in the case of physical inventions. Take, for example, 
the printing-press. The evolution of the press from movable print- 
ing blocks held in the hand along a s-raight edge to the improved 
Franklin press, still operated by hand, is a purely empirical one. 

' Each step in the development was worked out in practical experi- 
ence. But between this series of empirical inventions and the great 
machine presses which print and cut and fold half a hundred thou- 
sand newspapers in an hour there is < decided gap. This last type 

of press was not evolved out of experience, or empirically. It was 
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projected from the mind to meet a felt need. - It. was teleologically 
constructed. ‘First it was made in the mind with the aid of the 
scientific, mathematical formulas of physics. That is, the method 
inventions of physics and mathematics pertaining to strength of 
materials, mechanics, and the like, were employed in the mind for 
the creation of an ideal invention, which departed radically in form 
from any object or machine which had ever existed. The similarity 
of the new ideal printing-press to the old printing-presses was on 
the side of function rather than a matter of form. It did not look 
like them; it was vastly more complex in structure; it involved 
processes which they did not make use of; it agreed only in doing 
more efficiently and rapidly what they had done. For the new press 
to have been produced empirically would have required perhaps 


centuries and an intervening series of steps or forms of the printing- |. 


press which never came into existence. 

The projected invention, such as the modern machine printing- 
press, was first made in the mind and consisted of a vast number of 
mathematical or mechanical formulas, which were reduced to logical 
_ order on paper. This is the first stage of the projected physical 
invention—the reduction to mathematical formulas.on pager. - The 
second stage is to visualize and transfer the mathematical formulas 
to blue prints. The third stage is the making actual the blue prints 
through the construction of the machine to correspond to the blue 
prints. Thus in & sense the machine rises full blown irom the inven- 

tor’s brain. Within his own mind, he probably almost always 
visualizes the machine before he reduces it to formulas. This pre- 
liminary visualization might therefore be said to be a subjective 
stage pteceding the three more objective stages mentioned above— 
stages which may readily be perceived by other minds. The inven- 
tor may himself perform all of the stages, including the final physical 
construction of the machine from the blue prints; or he may merely 
work out his idea and delegate the construction of the later stages to ` 
technicians. Usually, however, some elements of invention appear 
„in all the stages ard a more finished product may be assured if the 
inventor performs or closely supervises all the stages of the process. 
The illustration of the projected printing-press might easily. 
be paralleled by numerous other physical inventions. Langley’s 
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flying-machine was projected in this manner by the inventor. In 
spite of the regrettable accident on its trial flight, working machines 
were later produced by the Wright brothers and other inventors. 
But it is a mistake to suppose the flyinz-machine was an empirical 
copy of the bird. The modern glider would approach more closely 
to this category, although it by no means meets the requirements 
for such a description. The main similarity of the flying-machine 
to the bird is in the matter of function rather than of form. The 
most essential part, the method of locomotion, is entirely different; 
and this was furthermore the result of mechanical computation, 
which is the essential attribute of the projected physical invention. 
All empirical attempts at the invention of flying- machines have 
been miserable failures, if we may believe the stories of Daedalus and 
Darius Green. From the field of chemistry, we might take numer- 
ous clear-cut examples of projected inventions, made on the basis 
of antecedent method inventions in chemistry and mathematics. 
We have a great many synthetic compounds which, so far as we 
know, never occurred in nature. In some cases—notably those of 
the more violent explosives, such as T.N.T.—their occurrence in 
nature would probably have precluded the development of human 
life, or at least oi a high-grade civilization. 

There are also three objective steges of development of the pro- 
jected social invention which correspond generally to the three 
stages of the projected physical invertion already mentioned.. The 
first objective stage of the projected social invention is descriptive 
and comprises the written or spoken statement of the theory of the 
social organization to be formed. This may be made ‘in a treatise, 
in an article or in a public discourse or even in verbal argument. 
To have permanent form it should be written. The next step in 
the inventive process is taken when the written or spoken theory 
of the organization is translated inzo definite rules or directions for 
` forming the organization. This stage corresponds to the blue print 
of the projected physical invention. Examples are administrative 
regulations, constitutions, charters, disciplines, instructions to 
employees, members, etc. The third stage occurs when the rules 
or regulations are put into effect and the actual organization or 
social institution or structure is formed. We have also in connection 
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with the projected social irvention, as with the projected phygical 
invention, a preliminary cr subjective stage, that in which the 
resulting social organization, or final objective stage, is visualized 
preparatory to a descriptive statement in theory. 

- In the field of social invention, the projected invention has not; 
been so well developed, beceuse the preliminary method inventions 
in the social and mental and biological sciences have not been per- 
fected to the same extent as in the physical sciences. We are only 
beginning to apply the mathematical, as contrasted with the descrip- 
‘tive, method to those sciences. In the social sciences, this applica- 
tion of mathematical method has not gone nearly as far as in the - 
biological and mental sciences. Projected inventions in any field 
must wait upon: the development of method inventions in the 
sciences which immediately underlie that particular field of i inven- 
tive application. 
‘There have however been many attempts at projected inventions. 
Plato’s Republic represents sich an attempt on a vast scale, one 
which would have transformed not a single institution, but a whole 
society. The like may be said of all the subsequent Utopias, and 
` also of many of the treatises on society which have appeared since - 
the days of Plato, especially in so far as they have suggested lines 
of improvement of single or several institutions. Even the standard . 
treatises on economics, political science, and sociology of today are 
not wholly descriptive, but undertake to state what our institutions 
should be like. Sometimes these conclusions are empirically based, 
and.in other instances they are projected, that is, they are based 
upon underlying general principles of sociology, psychology, biology, 
etc. ~ 

The clearer-cut attempts at projected social invelitiod, however, 
are to be found in connection with the revision of some particular 
institution. Thus a new religion may appear as the result of a 
single person’s thinking, or as the collective product of a group of ` 
thinkers. In recent decades, our educational system has been 
much modified as a result of the projective method of invention. 
We may add the name of Dewey to such other names as Herbart, 
Pestalotzzi, and Comenius as a great projective inventor in this 
field, making use of the underiying principles of psychology and 
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sociglogy as material out of which he has constructed a new theory 
of education. The projected invention has also been applied to some 
extent in the political field. The more recent constitutions repre- 
sent, in part, such an attempt, although these constitutions are still 
primarily empirically constructed. -Commission government and 
the city manager plans are iurther partial examples of this method. 
Some may be inclined to cite the soviet system in Russia as a clearer 
example, the plan of organization being based largely upon the eco- 
nomic, political, and social theories of Karl Marx. Perhaps the best 
examples of the use of projected social invention can be found in the - 
field of industrial enterprise. Here there have been many recent 
radical changes in organization of management and technique to 
take cognizance of the newer principles of psychology and sociology. 
The charity organization movement, zhe bonus system, economic 
co-operation, wages boards, schemes cf employees’ representation 
‘in shop control, are random examples of the partial application of 
method inventions to the making of projected social inventions. 

In the field of method invention itself, we find some of the most 
outstanding examples of projected invention. Science ceased to be | 
merely empirical and became modern science when its method ` 
changed from that of the empirical coilection of data to the projec- 
tion of conclusions on the basis of previously arrived at principles 
and formulas. We still find the empirical collection of data a valu- 
able and necessary scientific method. It is the basis of empirical 
induction and is still perhaps the most emphasized method of logic, 
especially in the newer sciences. Sometimes it is emphasized in - 
these sciences to the exclusion of the projective method. This has 
been especially the case in history and in the social sciences, where 
there is not yet a sufficiently large body of established and verified 
principles and formulas to serve as the basis of projected advance 
conclusions. It is perhaps not too much to say that most scientists » 
` look with disfavor upon the employment of any method of scientific 
generalization except that of the accumulation of concrete factual 
data to serve as bases for simple inductive generalizations. How- 
ever; the most significant advances în any science must come ulti- 
mately from the employment of the’ projective method in arriving ` 
at further scientific principles and laws and formulas in that science. 
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The projective method is not possible in pure science, just as it 
“was shown not to be in the applied fields, until there has grown up 
a large body of abstract generalizations and formulas based on 
empirical collections of data, The same formulas and principles 
which may be used in the making of projected physical and social 
inventions may also be employed in the projection of new principles 
and formulas of a higher order in pure science. The projective 
method in pure science generalization was first reached in mathe- 
matics and has been employed by the leading thinkers in this field of `- 
pure science for several centuries. Higher. algebra, analytical - 
geometry, even the higher arithmetic, are based upon this method. 
The calculus and the higher and most abstract forms of mathematics 
are wholly the product of this type of generalization. The symbolic 
value concepts and formulas which the higher mathematics employ 
were originally derived from empirical observation and computation, 
just as the decimal system was derived frem counting on the basis 
of the digits of the two hands. The same method of projected 
generalization is also now being successfully employed in physics 
and chemistry, and in some degree in biology and psychology. The 
laws of mechanics are almost wholly of this character and the newer 
generalizations in physical chemistry have been for the most part 
projected in this manner, even when later checked up by laboratory 
experimentation. 
' This method of projective induction is often mistaken for the tra- 
ditional deductive procedure and is condemned accordingly. when 
applied to pure science. It is however a true method of induction 
and its results may be as valid as the basic principles and formulas 
are definitely and indisputably established or verified. It is still a 
dangerous method to employ in the social sciences, and even to a 
considerable extent in the mental and biological sciences, because 
the underlying principles are still largely hypothetical in these 
sciences. Even in physics and chemistry it is felt that projected ° 
generalizations must be verified in the laboratory. Only in pure 
mathematics has the method reached such a degree of perfection 
that laboratory verification is dispensed with. In applied mathe- 
matics, such as statistics, verification is sought through observation, 
in the degree to which the generalizations are removed from the 
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field gf pure method and are based immediately upon facts of obser- 
vation which are more or less individual and unchecked. This 
method of projective generalization is, however, when properly 
checked and verified, indispensable in all he'pure sciences, the social 
sciences, as well as those more completely dominated by mathemati- 
cal-methodology. It is the method of hypothesis and we are depend- 
ent upon it for rapid. develcpment of generalizations which can be 
employed in the higher forms of projacted physical and social 
inventions. The empirical method of generalization is too slow to 
‘meet the pressures of modern demands “or advancement and must 
be supplemented: by the projective method. The latter is safe and 
desirable when properly checked and verified by appeals to the 
laboratory and statistical observation ` 

Although we have used the terms “ =mpirical”’ and “projected” 
invention in such a way as to imply that all inventions are always 
readily distinguishable under these two categories, such distinction 
is as a fact not always easily made. “he two types of invention, 
although easily distinguishable in primciple, as a matter of fact 
usually overlap. Any single inventicn, such as a locomotive, will 
have projective and empirical elements so closely intermingled that 
it requires some analysis to differeniiate them. The wheels and 
boiler and ‘fire box, among other parts, may be counted, in large 
part at least, as empirically developec. The size of the cylinders 
in relation to speed and load, in fact zhe proportions of the whole 
machine, the structure of the propellixg apparatus, the strength of 
the steam generators and containers in relation to horse-power 
generated, may be considered to be among the projected or mathe- 
matically determined parts. In social inventions, we find the same 
mixture of empirical and projected sements. The ordinary state 
constitution, for example, is made up from a great variety of sources.’ 
The usual procedure in revising a stzte constitution is to make a 
` digest of other state constitutions, sa as to have available the best 
materials and results of experience from all of them. In addition, 
experts and near experts in various fields of public interest are called 
before the convention and its committees to express their views on 
various questions, Then the memters of the convention digest, 
assimilate and debate, and finally evolve a set of rules of so-called 
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fundamental law. The empirical nature of scme of this resylting - 
law may be illustrated by thé fact that a constitution of Oklahoma, - 
made in this way, contained a passage referring to the sea coast, 
this part having been taken over bodily from the experience of 
another state without sufficient criticism and adjustment. The 
same constitution also contained some novel provisions permitting 
the state as a whole to engage in business and a bill of rights of the- 
people acting collectively,.in contrast to the old bills of rights for 
individuals. These provisions may be presumed to represent pro- 
jected applications of method inventions or general principles in the 
. social sciences as contrasted with empirical legal generalizations. 
' Thus we can scarcely expect to find a pure example of projected 
invention, in which there are not some empirical elements, for all 
inventions are built in some measure upon past experience. 
The importance of the projected invention for social progress 
is very great. It is in general the importance which resides in the 
scientific method when applied to any practical undertaking. It 
speeds the process of fundamental adjustment. By means of the 
projective method of invention, results are achieved which could 
not be attained in many fold the same space of time, if ever they 
could be brought about, by the empirical method. ‘Also, there is 
greater economy of energy and greater efficiency of process, as a 
result of the projected invention. One can readily_appreciate the 
loss of energy and the inconvenience to which people would have 
been put for perhaps centuries if the improvement of printing had - 
proceeded on an empirical instead of on a projective basis. By 
means of the projected invention, human energy and materials and 
time are set free for other enterprises and mankind is thereby 
enriched by the potential creation of additional utilities. In this 
‘way, the coming of the industrial system, with its many machine 
processes, has vastly enriched mankind and raised the stdndard of © 
consumption, material and spiritual, in a marked degree. In some 
cases, it may even be doubted if certain results could have been 
attained at all by the empirical method. This is particularly true 
where explosives are concerned. The very process of empirical 
invention might have destroyed both the inventor and the invention, 
leaving no trace of the process. On the whole, we may say that 
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. projective invention, based as it is ipon method invention in science, 
has been the greatest achievement of man. It is the process by 
which he has freed himself from the direct domination of the physical 
world and has learned to dominate that physical environment by 
creating a psycho-social environment, including science, which 
becomes his master and his servant at one and the same time.’ 
This fact of the vast importance for man of the projected inven- 
tion is generally recognized with reference to physical inventions. 
But it is not so weil appreciated with respect to social and method 
inventions. In fact, projected inventions in these two fields are 
often frowned upon. Here the rule of stom, as opposed to inven- 
tion or cLange, is for the most part dominant. In earlier times, 
generally, and among primitive peoples still, custom opposed the 
introduction of new physical inventions. Especially was this true 
where the processes in hand had any sort of religious significance. 
Musical instruments were for a long time kept out of certain 
churches. The rite of circumcision cartinued to be performed with 
stone knives in some tribes long after metal knives had been 
introduced. Medieval patrons of leerning favored hand-copied 
to printed books. In some cases, tne priests among primitive 
peoples opposed the introduction of the V-cut (done. with metal 
axes) in favor of the U-cut (made witk stone axes). . And Japanese 
peasants are said to oppose modern agricultural machinery on the 
ground that it brings evil spirits which destroy their crops. But in 
our western society there is no longer efective opposition to physical 
inventions by custom. No successful manufacturer hesitates to 
scrap his old machinery and instal the latest models when by doing 
so he is enabled to increase his output and profits. Economics 
wins out in the contest with traditional religion and sentiment. 
= But in the case of social inventions it is frequently different. 
People who have theories for the reorganization of institutions or of 
society as a whole are likely. to be regarded with suspicion. Espe- 
cially is this true when the social inventions are urged in the name of 
‘the public welfare. There are several reasons for-this preference 
for custom as opposed to the projected social invention. At least 


1 See paper in Proceedings of American SociNogical Society, 1922, and Psychological 
Review previously referred to, for a discussion oi this point. 
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one of these may be regarded as frequently legitimate. It is often 
urged that the projected social invention is wild and unscientific, 
because the method inventions in the social sciences, upon which 
they are based, are not always verified and well established. Only 
too often this is the case. Other objections are perhaps less rational. 
The application of a social invention is often opposed to private” 
interest, while a physical invention can be adopted with private 
-profit. Social inventions, especially when far reaching, are likely 
to upset established economic relationships and thus penalize private 
interest in favor of social interest. But even when such would not 
be the case the benefit frequently appears to be non-existent, because 
there is no well-defined standard of measurement of values. The 
economic test, which is now universally employed, is difficult to 
apply in most cases where general social welfare is concerned 
and where economic benefit cannot be demonstrated the average 
citizen, who thinks in economic terms, refuses to be interested. 
But one of the most serious objections to the new social invention 
_ comes from what we may call the religious attitude, using this term 
in a broad sense. Our affections become bound up with the old or 
customary through association, and the new is unpleasant. It 
generates in us unpleasant feeling;* consequently we dislike the new 
in quite an irrational way. But since we live in a world which pro- 
fesses more or less respect for the rational, we attempt to rationalize 
our opposition to the unpleasant new. Consequently, we explain 
variously that the newly proposed practice is opposed to religion, is 
unscientific, is socialistic or anarchistic, is immoral or inhuman. 
Formerly we did the same with regard to new physical inventions, 
but here the economically superior finally won out over all other 
competing standards of valuation. If we could likewise establish ' 
the economic superiority of social inventions, the religious or senti- 
. mental opposition would also give way before this test which is 
dominant in modern life. But, as before said, this is frequently dif- ` 
cult to do, not necessarily because an economic superiority does not 
exist, but because it is often difficult to translate general social ad- ` 
vantage into economic categories. As yet the social welfare category 
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` of valyation has not sufficient prestige to win out against sentiment 
and prejudice, when they are organized against the new invention, 
because we have not generally come to think of social welfare in 
scientific and utilitarian, as opposed to traditional and customary, 
terms. In social judgments, we still largely employ subjective 
categories. In economic relationships, we have learned to use 
objective tests. a 

Prejudice also exists against projected method inventions or 
new theories, especially when these -are developed in the social 
sciences. This prejudice has essentially the same explanations as 
those lying back of the social inventions Even in biology there 
are such prejudices, where our sentimental interests are concerned. 
The recent opposition to the theory o? biological evolution well 
illustrates this fact; because here it is enticipated that the theory 
of evolution contradicts traditional religion, with which the affec- 
tions of so many people are tied up. But there is also a quasi- 
utilitarian or social welfare motive in this opposition to the evolu- 
tionary theory, especially on the part of those who believe that there 
is a fundamental (as distingt:ished from an incidental) relationship 
between traditional religion and morality.. There is no longer any 
considerable opposition to the general theories in the physical 
sciences. Anyone can declare that the earth is round or that Jupi- 
ter has satellites or espouse the theory of a,solar system as opposed 
to a geocentric conception of the universe, without fear of the stake 
or even of public disapproval. New and startling discoveries in 
physical chemistry and biophysics and tiochemistry are constantly 
being rewarded with praiseand position. Perhaps, if the defenders 
of custom and tradition understood these theories and their dynamic 
import for a new theory of the universe and man’s relation to it, 
there would be strong opposition to them. But in the social sciences 
new projected method inventions or thzories are still closely scru- 
tinized and the inventor denounced, if the product threatens either 
private interest or public sentiment end opinion. We are yet a 
long way from freedom of thought with regard to social relationships. 

However, complete freedom to invert is of the maximum impor- 
tance to the human race. This freedom should extend to the realms 
of ideas and theories of social reconstruction as well as to physical 
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inventions. Society now rewards the physical inventon The 
names cf Thomas-A. Edison and Henry Ford have become folk pos- 
sessions in our society. We recognize the value of the contribution 
which such men make to social welfare and social progress. To the 
“captains” of industry, who invent social organizations primarily 
for private profit and secondarily for social welfare, we also give 
generous recognition. We disapprove them only when we regard 
them as antisocial, and even then we may envy them. We should 
likewise reCognize the contribution of the social inventor, the man. 
who offers schemes for the revision of government, industry, religion, 
education, the law, or other institutions in the interest of the public. 
Such men should be free to think out their inventions and present 
them to the public attention, even if we do not wholly approve of 
their proposals. And if any group of people, such as those of North 
Dakota or Russia or some colony of economic or social enthusiasts, 
are willing to subject themselves to the rigor of an experiment in 
trying out such theories of social revision or invention, it might 
properly be regarded as the sensible procedure for the rest of the 
world to feel grateful to them for trying the experiment; thus testing 
the workability of the theory. By saving us the trouble of making 
the test, they are doing us a favor instead of being our enemies. 
While it is to the best interest of society to encourage freedom 
of thinking and of the expression of thought in social as well as phys- : 
ical fields of invention, it is only proper that control should be 
exercised over both the method of expression and any attempts to 
force thecries into practice contrary to the convictions of people. 
_ Expression of opinion is safest and most tolerable when it is set 
_ forth in logical form and is backed up with scientific demonstration. 
When so expressed any view may safely be given a hearing, because 
if it, will not meet the tests of a scientific logic its mere expression 
will constitute its refutation to sciéntific minds. Propaganda with- 
out scientific demonstration is probably out of place anywhere, even 
in newspapers and in religious bodies. But propaganda of views 
successfully demonstrated in terms of a scientific logic may be 
socially valuable- and’ necessary. No highly organized minority 
should be permitted to impose its invention or plan upon an uncon- . 
vinced larger group of unorganized people. No ideas or doctrines 
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are dangerous if these rules re adhered'to. The time will probably 
arrive when sufficient ‘knowledge of science, even of the social 
sciences, will be generally diffused in the pcpulation that the masses 
of the people, especially with the aid and edvice of experts, will be - 
able to judge the value of a new social invention offered to them and 
accept or reject it, much as they now appr2ciate the value of a new 
physical invention, even when they do not <ollow all the processes in 
detail. 
It appears all the more important that ve should assume an open 
mind toward social and method inventiors of the projective type 
` when we reccgnize the extreme advantage ‘which an inventive society 
has over a non-inventive society, or whicn a society which tests its 
inventions with the data and principles: of science has over the 
society which does not discriminate between magic- and science. 
There can be no question but that the superiority of modern over 
ancient Society lies in its inventions, by means of which it can make 
more efficient use of natural forces, rather zhan in any improvement 
in the native abilities of modern peoples. Likewise the superiority 
of western over oriental peoples appears to be due to the same cause. 
Within two generations we have witnessed the rise of Japan to the 
front rank of nations by virtue of adopting our inventions, especially 
the physical and economic ones, and also most of the method inven- 
tions of first-rate importance. 
Mechanical and industrial improv2ment, through physical 
inventions and method inventions in the physical sciences, has done 
much for the progress of mankind and may accomplish vastly more 
in the future. But the greatest advances in the future will probably 
come through the application of methoc inventions in the social 
sciences to the improvement of our socia institutions ahd organiza- 
tion. Oursocial organization now lags behind our physical achieve- 
ments. This is due in part to the fact that the social sciences are 
not so well developed as the physical sciences and consequently 
dependable and workable method inventions are not so easily 
produced in these sciences. But our falure adequately to apply 
science to the perfection of social organization is also in large measure - 
due to the opposition of prejudice, ignozance, and self-interest to 
interference with the old social order to which men have become 
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adjusted. Adequate Saal progress can be achieved only by gemov- 
ing this opposition and by placing a prémium upon social inventions 
and those method inventions which will be serviceable i in the making 
` of. projected social inventions. 

Human society—at least-our section of it in the West—is becom- 
ing conscious of itself. It no longer muddles along merely as blindly 
` selective social evolution. Our social evolution is becoming in a 
measure socially self*conscious and socially self-directive. This is 
indicated not alone by the existence of numerous forums for public 
discussion and journals of opinion, but also by the recent rapid 
development of the social sciences and of a very extensive literature 
in these sciences. Man is busily engaged in studying his society in 
its various aspects—economic, political, religious, ethical, humani- 
` tarian, etc.—and in attempting to invent more adequately adapted 
` institutional forms for the carrying on of an intelligent and economi- 
cally or efficiently organized social life. Inventions-are becoming 
increasingly purposive and projective.. We are figuring out before- 
hand what we want in the light of our scientifically ascertained 
needs, and we are attempting to construct, by means of scientific 
methods or principles and formulas developed in all the sciences, 
those physical and social inventions which will give us what we 
need for a more desirable and effective adjustment to and mastery 
of our worlds. 

The future major tasks of- invention may be said to lie within six 
primary fields, which have already been cultivated to a greater or 
less extent. The first of these is the improvement of plant and ani- 
mal breeding and production. Already much has been accomplished 
by such inventors as Luther Burbank in the production of new plant 
varieties and the improvement of old ones. In the improvement of 
`. live stock breeds, especially of milk cows and beef cattle, hogs and 
egg-laying hens, very striking results have been achieved. Adaptive 
breeding of plants and animals with reference to specific environ- 
ments and uses has also gone far. But generally speaking much 
more will probably be accomplished in the field of breeding than has 


1 However, the more serious of these journals of opinion, such as the New Republic 
and Nation, are not in this country self-supporting, either through their sales or adver- 
tising. This may not speak very favorably for the number of people who have become 
socially self-conscious and socially self-directive. ' ; 
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yet been seine The same is probably true with respect to the 
discovery and application of improved methods of cultivation of 
plants and the feeding of animals. The application of chemistry 
to those fields is relatively recent and has already developed into 
vast industries with remarkable technic results. 

The development of greater economy im the utilization of natural 
resources and energy supplies, especially of iron and coal and water- 
power, must have the earnest attention cf the people in the future. 
We have heard much of the need of inventions of this type during 
the past decade and a half under the gereral topic of conservation. 
Our civilization is based upon coal, iror, and water-power, indus- 
trially speaking, whatever the intelleczual and cultural aspects 
which constitute the superstructure of civilization may be. Our 
industries are the sinews and skeleton >f our social body. They 
afford us the leisure and the wealth whica make science and culture 
possible; and our present civilization can continue only as long as we 
can derive as free zifts of nature some energy supply to take the 
place of the naturai energies of our muscles and metals from which 
we can construct our machines and transportation systems. No 
inventive problem promises io place a harder task upon the scientific 
ingenuity of man for the future than this of finding and utilizing 
energy supplies and structural materials for our future industries, 
when our coal and iron supplies have bean diminished or exhausted. 

The elimination of waste in business offers a challenge to the 
social inventor, especially on the induszrial side. Business is now 
operated for private profit and in large measure regardless of social 
welfare. It is competitive, destructive, wasteful, and the public 
pays the bills. The cost of production :s as a consequence unneces- 
sarily high, because it is competitive, overlapping, improperly 
adjusted by season and supplies of lebor and commodities, and 
there is lacking adequate co-operation end co-ordination within the 

“process. Wholesale and retail distribution is even more wasteful. 
The overhead costs in retailing are encrmous and they are saddled’ 
upon the consumer. A multitude of small competitive shops, buying 
unwisely, selling a small turnover in comparison to the overhead 
expenses, shelf-wear and decay of mazerials, qualities or styles, fire 
and other hazards, all tend to incrézse marketing costs unduly. 
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The financing of business is little, if any, more economical and scien- 
tificin character. Yet all social inventions, which-aim at remedying 
this serious condition, are likely to be frowned upon and decried 
as socialistic or worse. The public is exp2cted to bear the burden 
- of the present system because.of fear of an iavidious epithet attached 
to the reform. . | 
More or less closely ‘associated with the field of invention pre- 
viously discussed is that of the improvement of the methads of the 
distribution of wealth and income. Some degree of inequality in 
these respects is obviously inevitable; but it is also true that as our 
social structures become fixed a fundamertal inequality of oppor- 
tunity tends to develop and wealth and income cease to flow to 
holders or recipients strictly according to services rendered. Arti- 
ficial or controlled preferences are built up. This is well enough 
. recognized, and the result is that much capital comes to be misap- 
plied or even wholly withdrawn from the productive processes to be 
used in unsocial or antisocial consumpticn and the efficiency of 
capable individuals is curtailed because they do not receive their’ 
proper shares in distribution; and dissatisfaction, possibly even sabo- 
tage, appears to poison the psycho-social body. It becomes the 
task of the social inventor to devise social mechanisms which will 
cure these ills fundamentally instead of merely palliating them. At 
the present time we appear to be more interested in palliation than in 
the fundamentally curative and preventive treatment. We do not 
adequately employ the method inventions, which we possess in the 
social sciences for purposes of social invention—not because the 
inventors are unwilling, but because their inventions are not made 
welcome." x 
Inventions in the fields of eugenics and euthenics constitute. a 
-fifth major field of invention. Eugenics perhaps properly belongs 
to the first field of invention mentioned abeve, except that human 
breeding implies an’ elaborate social contro. organization to maké 
eugenics possible and effective. Euthenics is even more important 
for social improvement than eugenics? It irvolves the organization 
` 1 For a discussion of this general subject, see W. I. Eing, Wealth and Income of the 
People of the United States. : 
2 See H. W. Conn, Social Heredity and Social Evolution, chap xi. 
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of the human environment, especially the psycho-social environ- 
ment, in such ways as will develop in the individual the best acquired 
technique or. efficiency and afford him the greatest possible opportu- ° 
nity for exercising his abilities in the service of society. Ina sense, 
euthenics involves all other social inventions of a collectively useful 
sort. 

Finally, it is urgent that we sands a better system or ysies 
of social control, looking forward to the elimination of inefficiency, 
selfishness, graft, and corruption in our social organization and func- 
. tioning. Ignorance and inefficiency are greater and more persistent 
enemies of society than corruption. Nor is inefficiency always a 
personal matter; it as frequently arises from defects in social organi- 
zation and structure, or even from a lack cf adequately thought-out 
and formulated social aims or purposes. This field of social’organi- 
zation and control is the least developed from an inventive stand-. 
point, but it is of vast importance. 

Jn this hasty review of the future tasks of invention, it must have 
been apparent that the types of inventions which are most urgently 
needed in these various fields are distinctly projective in character. 
Empirical invention will not meet the demands of consciously 
directed social progress in the future. We have reached the stage 
in social development where we must make rapid strides and long 
leaps. We must project our inventions from the principles and laws 
and formulas of science after the method described above. Inven- 
tion of the most fundamental character has become an abstract 
process, the construction of meaning in terms of the logic of symbols 
and the translation of this abstract meaning into concrete reality. 
It is because of this fact that science—all science, but, in the imme- 
-© diate future, especially the social sciences—must be developed as 
the foundation method out of which anc with the aid of which our 
Projected inventions may be made. 
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ABSTRACT 


Grouping arrangements in rural society have been the subject for a few mele 
intensive research projects, certain results of which this paper is intended to outline. | 
Understanding of group life including the processes tending to solidify, modify, or 
disintegrate this or that form is fundamental. Open country neighborhood or primary 
groups are undergoing changes due to such factors as increased facility of local com- 
munication and transportation and population adjus:ments. Town and country are 
increasingly interdependent and this mesh of service relationships is a basis for larger 
community organization necessary to the expanded rural life of today. 


To make this topic as provocative of discussion as possible four 
generalizations will be boldly put forward, not at all as final dictums 
but as observations gleaned from a particular study. 

1: Rural society like other forms of society is made up of social 
groups. 

2. These groups are changing iis making necessary adjust- 
ments in social organization and instituticns. 

3. Rural folks are always in a service relation to the nearby city, 
town, or village. 

4. Community organization consists of this mesh of organized 
and changing relationships. Such processes are tc be fostered as 

-give maximum initiative to both rural anc town groups and which 
at the same time bind both into a larger unit of such proportions as 
to render organization functions efficient. 

These generalizations will be discussec briefly in turn. In in- 
‘troduction it should be said that this study which is to be reported 
and which these observations are intended to summarize is one part. 
of a study made rather intensively of Dane County, Wisconsin, and 
‘checked in a less intensive way in Walworth and Waupaca counties 
of the same state. The studies have been <arried or: co-operatively . 


* Paper read at the joint meeting of the sections on Social Research and Rural 
Sociology of the American Sociological Society with tre Netiozal Community Center 
Association, December 27, 1922. : 
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with Dr. Galpin of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- ' 
ton, D.C. The thecry behind such an intensive study of a particular 
area is, first, that it is best to find out everything possible in one 
situation from the point of view of a special problem rather than 
spreading over a wide area and, second, that not a general descrip- 
tion of everything available, but the correlation of every fact 
discoverable about such a central purpose or problem is most 
productive. 

1. Rural society like other forms of society is made up of social groups. 
—In this county of thirty-five legal townships, 121 open-country 
neighborhood groups were found. If possible, the matter of defini- 
tion and terminolgy should take second place to the discussion of 
this group idea under whatever name flag it may sail. Permit this 
further interpolation that when the term “primary group” and its 


~ - definition as that first socially significant group beyond the family 


with some consciousness of local unity was used in Bulletin No. 51 of 
- the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, the only motive 
was to try to isolate sufficiently the, phenomena so that it might 
be described. It was made after all the field work had been done 
and was not in any sense a measuring rod to rule in or rule out such 
groups as were to be found. Professor Gillette’s desire to call such 
groups simple, open-country communities is quite acceptable just 
so long as there is agreement about the thing in question. 

These 121 groups were in all stages of development, some scarcely 
more than a memory left by another generation, some just appearing 
on the horizon of consciousness and some at nearly every conceiv- 
able stage between these two extremes. The factors going to make 
the groups were many and diverse, nor were they single in their 
operation. ` Frequently several bonds operated to hold together this: 
or that group and often also there were interests cutting across 
recognized group lines. In most cases, however, there appeared 
` some major interest which differentiated the group, lent it an iden- ' 
tity which could be bounded in a geographic area and which gave 
` it the objective characteristic of a name. It should be observed 
that these groups which have characteristics making possible a 
geographic bounding are quite different from interest groups which 
have no respect for such lines. This discussion is not dealing with 
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this latter type of grouping. The factors originally creating these 
groups when arrayed in order of frequency ware as follows: national- 
ity, economic purpose, topography, same former residence, social 
purpose, family leadership or kinship, religicus purpose, educational 
purpose. Time will not permit discussion of the part which each 
of these factors played in the development oi this grouped life. Best 
brief reference can doubtless be made by passing to the second 
generalization where such influence can be seen by contrasts. 

2. These groups are changing things, making necessary adjustments 
in social organization and institutions —In order to visualize some- 
thing of the changes going on, a classification of the groups was 
attempted. Four groups were classed as having rather recently 
emerged as groups and twenty-six as having practically lost their 
significance and sense of unity. Of those classified as in process 
of change sixteen were found to be increasing in geographic size as 
well as in social solidarity and fifty-four wte decreasing. In the 
` remaining eighteen groups the quantitative chenge was difficult of 
observation. 

What were the influences making for.,change? The list of 
factors enumerated above but arrayed on tke basis of their present 
influence may give some insight. They are religious purpose, 
educational purpose, economic purpose, socul purpose, nationality, 
topography, family leadership or kinship with same former residence 
falling out entirely and the twenty-six groups appearing under the 
“lack of factor” classification. Suppose attention be centered for 
the moment on the first four in each case when it will be noticed 
that nationality as an original bond has given way to that of reli- 
gion. Many forces have been at work of -ate battering away at 
nationality bonds while the religious have gone on crystallizing. 
The educational purpose has come up into this group of four to 
take the place of topography. Very many of these open-country 
groups are at present centered about the rural district school; this. ` 
tie is out holding most of the others. Same former residence is 
replaced by-the social bond meaning the gen=ral sociability purpose 
and the economic purpose stays though in slightly different rank. 
The groups based upon or centered in social organization or institu- 
tion are therefore the ones which are poate 
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Pursuing the analysis a little farther, there appear among others 
three conditions which have decidedly influenced this social arrange- 
ment in rural society. They are shifting population, improvements 
in transportation and communication, and the necessary adjust- 
ments in rural social institutions. -This shifting population goes 
back to the nationality factor mentioned just previously. When 
these groups were classified on the basis of predominating nationality 
originally and at present, the array for the former showed New 
England and old American stock, German, Scandinavian, and 
English, respectively, as leading with Scotch and Irish coming 
next. Only nine groups could be characterized as decidedly mixed. 
At present of the first four, the Scandinavian and German lead, 
with New England stock and Irish scarcely worthy of the mention. 
In the mixed classification, however, appears sixty-four groups, well 
over 5o per cent of the total. These waves of population are clearly 
distinguishable. The third wave can be seen at present as the Swiss 
are moving up into the southwestern part of the county replacing the 
Scandinavian who in turn had supplanted the New England and 
Scotch groups. This population element Kas another aspect. The 
greatest settlement in this county occurred between 1850 and 1860. 
The strictly open-country population increase continued until 1870 
when it was checked. With the exception of the decade closing with 
1900, there has been a steady decline until in 1920 it is ro per cent - 
less than in 1870, These groups were laid out at too frequent 
intervals and on too self-sufficient a scale to be able to weather such 
population shiftings and shrinkings. 

The second condition requires little more than mention, not 
because of its smail importance, for it is of fundamental importance, 
but because of its general recognition. It is the improvement in 
means of transportation and communication and here one is driven 
back again to the factors of topography and same former residence 
` listed previously. Hill and vale can no longer hem in a group of 
people. Expanded means for local communication have tended to © 
break down group feeling based on past status or former residence. 
One illustration may concrete the importance of this condition in 
all matters of rural organization of today. William Grady, a 
student in the School of Agriculture, when at home on his father’s 
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farm is nearer in time to the village of.Oregon five miles distant 
than was his grandfather to the Fisher Valley neighborhood center 
one and a half miles away. The scale of group activity has been 
decidedly expanded. 

The third condition in this section is that of adjustment in rural 
social institutions. In this process of group change this condition 
has been both effect and cause. It has been effect when, as the 
result of the operation of factors and conditions outlined, such institu- 
tions as school, church, or club have had to readjust to changed 
situations. The principle of “sufficient volume of business” has 
demonstrated its presence in spite of all traditions and emotions 
to the contrary. Such adjustments have been realignment through 
consolidation, abandonment of the open-country stand, or the feder- 
ation of this or that interest with that of the nearby town. It has 
been cause in turn since such adjustments in institutions have meant 
rearrangement of group boundaries and loyalties. Some groups 
have been able to achieve a unity on an expanded scale, but many 
have not. Of this latter class some have simply and unresistingly 
succumbed and some have been torn asunder trying tc effect a new 
unity when this interest, perhaps religion, is now centered at a new 
point and that interest, perhaps a social club, is shifted to a point 
five miles in an opposite direction. 

This situation of change can perhaps be summed up by two 
- statements: first, open-country neighborhocd groups are becoming 

fewer in number out larger in size, and, second, such groups as are 
‘in rather close proximity to a town or village tend to give way first. 
When this summary was recently presented to a group of rural 
community workers one man with a practical turn of mind asked: 
“That means if you want to organize a bunch of farmers for any- 
thing you’ve got to be at the cross-roads toward which the proces- 
sion is moving and not at the one which it has just passed?” The 
answer was brief, “Yes, you ‘ve, guessed right.” i 
3. Rural folks are always in a service relation to the nearby city, 
town, or village. —For the sake of definiteness a list of six services or 
interests which any scheme of group organization must recognize 
is suggested. They are the economic, including merchandising, 
financing, and marketing, the educational, the religious, the social, 
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communication and transportation, and that of organization 
activity. Of these 121 groups in question only sixty can be said 
to be actively concerned with one or more of these services. Of 
this number forty are looking after two of the interests listed, but 
there are only five which perform four of the services and none more.’ 
In the county there are twenty-nine town and village centers, and 
twenty-three of these perform at least five of the listed services 
for the surrounding country. The conclusion ought to be rather 
obvious, namely, that for purposes of rural organization. the village 
or city center must be included in any plan which involves the 
farmer group. The question as to how the organization of this re- 
lationship can best be effected leads to the fourth and last general- 
ization. 

4. Community organization consists ef this mesh of organized and 
changing relationships.—Such processes are to be fostered as give 
maximum initiative to both rural and town groups and which at 
the same time bind both into a larger unit of such proportions as 
to render organization functions efficient. 

Such an extended generalization might seem to have satel 
well beyond what could be termed a report or an observation, yet 
such is not the case. Evidence was not lacking to indicate that the 
farmer wishes his own groups to count, wants his interests recog- 
nized, and even demands that he be given every advantage which 
organization can bring. On the other hand he is not slow to admit 
that his welfare is linked with that of the town. In connection 
with a recent study not yet completed and in answer to the ques- 
tion of whether they preferred their social institutions located in 
town or country, 787 farm families reported to enumerators as 
follows: church, town 46 per cent, country 28 per cent; consolidated 
school, town 19 per cent, country 52 per cent; high school, town 
59 per cent, country 18 per cent; social club, town 30 per cent, 
country 29 per cent; store, town 68 per cent, country 14 per cent. 
The roo per cent in each case is made up in the no-preference or 
no-opinion classifications. There is an exceedingly interesting 
correlation between the higher percentages of town preference and 
the ages of those interviewed. The younger people have with few 
exceptions voted for the town location. In answer to the question 
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as to whether they preferred to waive all these institutions located 
in.the same town if they expressed the town preference, the answer 
was almost unanimously in the affirmative. Still arother question 
was asked in regard to how far they would be willing to go to such 
a town center provided the. roads were normally good. The fre- 
quency curve for all the answers shows the mode falling at 7 to 8 
miles. 

Another effort was made to get at this matter of town and 
country group organization. A map of the service areas for 
the towns and villages of western Dane County wes constructed, 
using the six services enumerated above, as the basis. There was 
a schedule for each farm family and the vote or tabulation was made 
by sections, that is, if the majority of the families depended on the 
town in question for four out of the six services the section was 
included in that town’s composite service area. The average 
radius for such an area for all the towns was 4.3 miles. When more 
than this average distance was traversed an increasing number of the 
services passed over into the hands of the active and growing neigh- 
borhood groups. It would appear, therefore, that there are likely 

' to be what might be called concentric zones of organization influence 

or drainage service basins round about each town center. In the 
zones nearest the center the services are entirely discharged or it 
might be said that the drainage is complete in the dizection of the 
town. In the areas farther out secondary systems are set up and 
social water sheds appear on an ever widening scale. 

A correlary to the foregoing observation is equally important, 
namely, that many times a zone or basin for one service may lie 
partially or entirely within the zone or basin for another service. 
One illustration will demonstrate. The farm families in the immedi- 
ate zone of Cottage Grove are also in the Deerfield furniture zone 
for the simple reason that there is no furniture store in Cottage 
Grove. The same is true in the matter of a masonic lodge.’ - 
These same families are again by preference in the zore of the city 
of Madison for women’s good winter coats. This is to say that the 
farmer is nct to be bound by a scheme of hierarchical group arrange- 
ments through which he must climb to get out into the world. He 
is at once in contact both directly and indirectly with this wider . 
relationship of world affairs. 
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This dEr may be close i hy urging that the farmer is in dite. 
need of larger community orgnization where his own interests may 
be safeguarded and at the same time united with those of his town 
and city in order to effect an efficiency commensurate with the much 
expanded needs of his day. Two implications to such a conclusion 
may be ventured in order to project the discussion beyond the 
province of this paper into the field of what ought to be on the basis 
of what is. First, for the townsman, it mzans that the town must 
become the farmer’s service station; each town to specialize with 
reference to those services which it can render most efficiently. 
Second, for the farmer, it means the assumption of keener respon- 
sibility for these larger community units rather than holding to a 
‘ family or a neighborhood group economy. 
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ABSTRACT 


Eichhorn is taken as represer:tative of the conception, later in order of emergence 
than the “continuity” idea, that here is another dimension of human relations, some- 
times more decisive than historical sequence, viz., contemporary surroundings of all 
kinds. Eichhorn did not develop this idea to the full, but his beginnings exhibit 
initial respect for the factor which we have called “complexity”—recognition that 
social situations are made up of a multitude of simultaneous factors as well as by influ- 
ences from previous situations. 


Before passing to the next factor to be mentioned in the historical 
series, it is in order to repeat the main thesis of this part of the 
argument, viz: The awakening of the critical spirit among the histo- 
rians meant something more than new emphasis by the historians 

l upon objectivity in the sor: of knowledge to which they were chiefly 
devoted. It meant that all kinds of social science which had to 
deal with past situations in human experience were bound to learn 
from the historians all that they had discovered about what consti- 
tutes historical conclusiveness. The outstanding lesson for which 
Savigny is the most obvious representative, is that human beings 
and institutions cannot be understood unless thev can be connected 
up with all their antecedents. These antecedents not only survive 
‘in the persons and institutions which succeed in later generations; ` 
but these antecedents, if they can be visualized in their simplicity, 
if they can be considered ir. detachment from accumulating compli- 
cations and from obscuring variations, actually often exhibit the - 
‘essential reality of a given personal or institutional type better than 
it can be discerned in contemporary types. 

For example, there are >hases of English law and custom with 
reference to the relations between husband and wife that would be 
unintelligible unless they could be traced back to the antecedent 
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conditions in which the husband was frankly regarded as the guard- 
ian of his wife, and the wife was frankly regarded, by herself as well 
as by the law, as an inferior order of being, as morally an infant, 
like her minor children. These stages in the conception of relations 
between husband and wife are in their-turn unintelligible until wé 
have probed back still farther to times reflected by the Roman legal 
rule of patria potestas; i.e., when the husband was lawful owner of 
- wife and children, with power of life and death over them. So of the 
entire network of social phenomena in a given period. In one of 
the phases of objectivity, they have to be known in their historical 
connections. . 

When we have assimilated so much in the way of social sophisti- 
cation, we have after all learned only the first letter of the alphabet | 
of social objectivity. It turns out that from this beginning the 
path toward the completest possible knowledge, even in its historical 
aspects alone, leads through mazes of exploration of how much more 
is involved in historical objectivity. 

In this course we are merely scratching the surface of this subject, 
in pursuit of our immediate purpose of pointing out that the intro- 
duction to objective knowledge of those relations upon which the 
sociologists are learning to specialize was in many elementary ways 
the work of older types of social scientists—the emphasis just now 
being upon the historians. With Savigny as symbol of the facts, 
we have specified that the facts and the implications of the reality 
of continuity in human affairs had to become a dependable factor 
in scientific consciousness before social science could reach its 
adolescence. : 

_ The main thesis is now to be repeated in terms of another phase 
of historical objectivity which for convenience may be named 
multiplicity or complexity. Eichhorn is selected to represent this 
principle. -He never used any German equivalent for our terms 
“multiplicity” and “complexity” as a technical designation for 
his method. He worked out wide reaches of the fact, to which we 
have applied the terms. 

It will not be necessary to give as much time to this second 
illustration as to the first. The most pertinent items may be com- 
pressed into a brief exhibit, viz: In 1808 Eichhorn was professor 
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of German law, a friend and colleague of Savigny, at the University 
- of Berlin. In that year he published the first volume of the work 
which has since loomed up as one of the landmarks of progress in 
historical conception: Deutsche Staais- und Rechts Geschichte (Ger- 
man Constitutional and Legal History). 

In the first place, Eichhorn deserves to rank, at e up to the 
time when Ranke was at the height of his influence, as the foremost, 
if not literally the first agitator for recovery of the sources of early 
German history. He seems to have been the most impressive 
witness to the necessity of gathering authentic sources, instead of 
resting content with hearsay. Niebuhr followed with the beginnings 
of a technique for winnowing the sources. The idea of the impor- 
tance of gathering sources, not only for ancient history, but for 
later times, does not appear to have been urged with both intelli- 
gence and force before Eichhorn. 

In the second. place, no one before Eichhorn outlined a respec- 
table survey of the interacting social conditions in central Europe, 
among which constitutional and legal development took shape. In 
this respect he was certainly a path breaker; and modern treatment 
of the history of German institutions has never outgrown his influ- 
ence. English constitutional history bears marks of the same 
mold. 

In the third place, while Eichhorn was setting an example in 
trying to tell the story of German legal history more objectively 
by presenting it in its connection with German political history, 
he was drawn into presenting much more than had previously been 
included in legal and political history. In tke course of the work, 
he wove into the exhibit, at different stages, types of factors which 
were far from merely legal or constitutional. Indeed, before he 
was through he had ranged alongside of legal and political elements 
so many other elements which he found on different occasions to 
have been related to the legal and the political, that; whether by 
intention or not, in effect he had presented a sort of outline scheme 
of what has since been known as “social history.” That is, he had 
_ The first use that I have traced of a phrase which leter became one of the most 
frequent and significant idioms of German historical scholars, was in the Preface of 
Vol. IV of this work, p. 5. viz., quellenmiissig und wakr. 
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given an impulse to the idea, which was later developed by some of 
the sociologists, that the history of human society must be made out, 
before there can be completely veracious history of any selected 
aspect or factor or element of human society. In fact, Eichhorn 
blazed a path througa German history, which was improved upon 
by other explorers, until the developing conception of what a history 
ought to be was illustrated in England, Dr example, in a far more 
advanced way by Green’s History of the English People. Eichhorn 
began to realize the conception which might be formulated in this 
way: An objective history must be an account of all the different influ- 
ences which entered into the life of a people. of the ways in which these 
influences worked, and of the relative effect which each from time to 
time had upon the total conditions of that people. 

We do not claim that Eichhorn ever reduced his method to a 
categorical formula of this sort. We finc nothing quite as explicit 
in his own writings. We claim, however, that his work set an 
example of historical procedure which was followed into such 
implications that presently the content cf our formula was among 
the methodological presumptions of Etropean scholars. Today 
something equivalent to this formula is a commonplace not only 
with historians, but with all other social scientists. It is what we 
mean in this connection by the catch phrase complexity or multi- 
plicity. We use the name of Eichhorn as symbolical of the adoption 
of this conception into the methodology of all social science. 


DIGEST OF TABLE OF CONTENTS OF E“CHHORN’S “DEUTSCHE 
STAATS-UND RECHTSGESCHICHTE” 4TH EDITION, 1834 


VOLUME I 
Introduction, pp. 1-37 
1. Idea and periods of German civic aad legal history, pp. 1-4; pp. 1-8. 
2. Sources, pp. 7-25. 
3. Aids (Hiilfsmitiel) 
` a) Historical auxiliary sciences and 
b) Philological aids, p. 25 
c) Compendiums 
(1) General German history, p. 27 
(2) Territorial history, p. 30 
(3) Particular subjects, p. 32 
(4) History of law, p. 34 
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Societary condition in general, p. 6o 
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VI. Legal System, pp. 283-508 
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a) Private Lew, pp. 283-352 
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2. Municipal constitution, pp. 303-29 
3. Imperial constitution, pp. 303-51 
4. Introduction of Roman Law into Germany, pp. 354-94 
To what extent in the beginning the imperial laws credited Roman 
law with the character of a common law, pp. 351-56 l 
Influence of the universities upon the use of the Roman law and of ` 
the Lombard feudal law, pp. 356-62 
Introduction of the Lombard feudal law, p. 363 
Influence of the Imperial Chamber Court, p. 364 
Legislation against application of rules of the, German law which 
conflicted with Roman law, p. 365 ' 
Studiés of the German law with reference to the Roman, pp. 368-89 
Complaints about the use of the Roman law 
True reasons for the defects in the legal situation, pp. 389-94 
5. Civil law, pp. 395-467 
6. Crimes and penalties, pp. 467-81 
7. Civil law procedure, pp. 481-503 
V. Canon law, pp. 504-9 . 
1. Status of the pontificate, pp. 504-46 
Misuse of the papal power 
2. Degeneracy of the teaching function of the church and of. worship; i 
PP. 547-51 - 
VOLUME IV 
Fourth Period, 1517-1815, from the Reformation to a Rise of the German 
Bund 
First Division, from the Reformation to the Peace of Westphalia, 1517-1648, 
pp. 1-578 
Sources and aids, pp. 1~4. 
I. Political condition of Germany at the beginning of the Reformation, 
` PP- 5-7 
II. History of the Reformation to lased “Religious Peace,” 1517—55, 
Pp. 19-143 
III. External history of the German Empire under Charles V, pp. 143-46 
IV. General history of Germany from the Religious Peace to the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War, 1555-1618, pp. 146-219 , 
V. History of the Thirty Years’ War, pp. 219-53 
VI. History of the law, pp. 289-538 
1. Constitutional law of the Empire, pp. 289-346 
2. Constitutional law of particular states, pp. 346-418 
3. Constitution of Protestant Church Systems, pp. 418-22 
4. Civil law, pp. 454-518 
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VII. Siter of the history of the larger political territories, pp. 538-78 
Second Division of the Peziod, 1648-1815 
Sources and aids, pp. 579-82 


I. General history from the Peace of Westphalia to the end of the male 
line of the Hapsburgs, 1648-1740, pp. 583-623 
IL. The period of King Frederick IL of Prussia, 1740-86, pp. 624-40 
II. Germany in the period of the French Revoluticn, pp. 640-99. 
IV. Constitution, legislation, and legal science, pp. 699-798 


With the table of contents before us, the statement will be easily 
understood that this outline of German history was the matrix in 
which all later attempts to recapitulate German experience have 
been shaped.: 

_ If Bismarck had lived ir in 1808, and if he had then cherished. the 
purposes which he formeé and realized as prime minister of Prussia, 
he could not have taken a wiser step toward the measure of success 
_ which rewarded his life-work in 1871 than to engage someone to do 
just what Eichhorn did. As we have seen, and as many people at 
the time realized, one of the cardinal problems for the Germans 
‘was incidental to the fact that they had no sense of Germany as 


* Even from this scheme of titles sufficient indications may be gathered that a 
conception of the lateral relations of human facts was here in course of incubation, 
and that it had no visible limitations short of the entire range of human life-interests, 
In Savigny’s two monumental works, for example (Das römische Recht im Mittelalter 
and System des heutigen römischen Rechts), law conceived as a self-sufficient structure 
stands forth almost as sole and stark and spectral as the steel skeleton before clothed 
with the outer coating of a modern skyscraper. In Eichhorn one begins to feel the 
breath of the life of the society within which laws were merely incidental functions.. 
Thus, in the table of contents (we use the page numbers for reference) after giving 
prominence in each division to the necessity of finding the pertinent evidence, and 
after indicating the sources of the same—a consideration which before 1800 it had been 
easy for pseudo scholarship to sazisfy without great pains—he calls attention to such 
co-operating factors as differentiated social groupings, instead of supposed exhaustive 
classification under the categories of rulers and-ruled (60-95); varieties of conflict 
groups (96~160); relation of state to church (217-20); glimpses of internal reconstruc- 
tion processes, in place of statical interpretation (524-36); growth as opposed to status 
in both state and church, (537-84); merging of the old order with the new feudalism, 
(585-604); social surveys of Evrope (888-1056); (II, 1-83 and 1056-1272); (II, 
84-190); an evaluation of feudalism, (II, 336-64); the universities as civic factors 
(III, 356-62); social reasons for defects of civiclaw (to be considered in connection with 
the Thibaut-Savigny issue) (ITI 389-94); evaluation of the papal system (III, 504-46); 
evaluation of church teaching and worship (III, 547-51); social survey of Europe 
1517-1815 (bulk of the fourth volume). 
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a country, nor of Germans as compazriots. They were West- 
phalians and Hanoverians and Prussians and Saxons and Bavarians 
and Austrians, and so on and so on through the paltry catalogue. 
To be anything effective in the way of making the most.of them- 
selves as a people, and among the peoples of the earth, a national 
self-consciousness was necessary. ` Generations which did not know 
their antecedents needed to be made acquainted with their predeces- 
sors. A race palsied by its own schisms needed to be told of the 
time when it was one and powerful. Peoples one in blood, in 
language, in social heritage, in essentials of religion obscured under 
differences of administration, and also one in economic destiny, 
needed to be made aware of their community of interests by redis- 
covery of their common past. Not that this factor alone could be. 
` decisive, if the unity of the past was rot essentially in harmony 
with interests of the present. It would have been impossible to 
revive a national consciousness which cirzumstances had meanwhile 
made obsolete. In this case the correlating nervous centers had. 
ceased to function. Every action by any state of Germany. was 
as a rule an arrest or disturbance of the normal actions of its neigh- 
bors, and the aggregate of these uncorrelated actions was cumulative 
misfortune for the whole mass. Diviced Germany and divided. 
Germans needed again to become conscious of collective Germany 
and collective Germans. German sanity and health and strength 
depended upon reawakening or creatior of a sense of connections 
with the German past and of interdependence with all the Germans 
in the present. This reorganization of consciousness, as a prelimi- 
nary to reorganization.of co-operation for the common weal, could 
not be accomplished at a stroke. It could not be achieved by a 
‘single agency. The time factor and many converging influences 
were indispensable. Among these, hcwever, a strong sense of 
national continuity and community was elemental. No single 
historian could produce this influence; but Bismarck himself is 
inconceivable if he had not been built out of the material which 
recovery of the German past had assembled for the making of new 
Germans. No outstanding great characters could have welded the 
Germans into a single people if this, tardily awakened historical 
consciousness had not animated many lesser leaders and had not 
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penetrated the masses in a strong degree. While we trace certain 
elements of historical methodology to other men, the great merit of 
Eichhorn is that he first unfolded to modern Germaas a convincing 
panorama of their national oneness in variety, ard thereby fur- 
nished an essential support to the struggle in the nineteenth 
century to avert from the Germans the fate which had overtaken 
the Poles. 

. With the materials at-command it is impossible to reach a 
credible conclusion about the kind and degree of premonition of all 
this which stimulated Eichhorn to his work. How much he may. 
have builded better than he knew, we cannot discover. We are 
simply celebrating this functional value of Eichhozn’s beginnings 
and of continuations in the same line. 

Eichhorn has a distinct meaning for the sociologists beyond that 
which primarily concerns historians. As we look back from our 
present point of view, we see that Eichhorn was not merely school- 
mastering the world into appreciation of accurate and thorough use 
of historical sources, as evidence of what had occurred. He was 
also beginning a line-upon-line process of revealing that, in order 
to tell what has occurred, it is necessary to tell more different kinds 
of things than may be of primary interest to any single type of 
writer or reader. í 

It had been the well-nigh invariable custom, from the beginning 
of historical writing, for the historians to be moutīapieces for the 
interests represented’ by either rulers, or warriors, or lawyers, or 
priests. These writers had, accordingly, as a rule, set down merely 
those groups and series of occurrences which attracted their atten- 
tion from the standpoint of the respective group interests: Now 
comes Eichhorn with a partial proclamation of the message which 
the sociologists have later tried to expand and publish, viz: You 
cannot tell all that was true about the things that chiefly interest 
. rulers, or warriors, or lawyers, or priests without telling at the same 
time many other things of primary interest to many other sorts and 
conditions of men; and without telling also how these different 
kinds of occurrences reciprocally conditioned one another. Eich- 
horn did not, to be sure, carry out this proclamation very much 
into detail. We may, indeed, pack his central message into this 
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summary: Laws do not exist in a vacuum. T key are bone of bone and l 
flesh of flesh in the whole life of their time and place. He did not 
specify beyond rather obvious particulars, but the whole that we - 
have later surveyed more fully, corresponding with our convenience 
—terms “multiplicity” and “complexity,” was implicit in what he 
discovered. Later social science, down to and including sociology, 
has been, in one section, busy elaboration of the discovery which 
Eichhorn revealed in principle.* 
At this distance it is hard to realize that there ever was a time 
when this factor complexity was not as safely matter-of-course as 
it is with us. Without considerable acquaintance with eighteenth- 
century literature the contrast can hardly become as vivid in our 
understanding as it is in fact. Nor is it possible to name all the ` 
channels through which this preconception has been conveyed to 
our consciousness. In recent social science teaching it has been so 
elemental that mention of it perhaps affects the present generation 
as a triviality. - Yet this commonplace was achieved at countless 
cost, and it was mediated to our minds by innumerable expositors. 
It made such an impression on certain minds in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century that it operated with them as an effective . 
impulse to the differentiation of sociology. As to the specific con- 
nection between Eichhorn and this influence it must be said that 
it would be impossible to name a respectable treatise written in the 
„latest fifty years upon civilization in Europe in which traces of 
Eicbhorn’s influence are not evident. For example, during the 
1870’s Professor J. L. Diman was at the height of his influence at 
Brown University. When the present writer began his apprentice- 
ship as a teacher of history in 1881, he had the use of very full notes 
of Professor Diman’s course in 1875-76 on General European History. ` 
He discovered that the treatment was very evidently modeled upon 
Eichhorn, and some of the most effective passages were quotations 
“from, or amplifications of, that author. No single book has prob- | 
ably served more Americans as a guide to European history than 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. It cannot be doubted that the orig- 
inal conception of that book would hardly have been formed if the 


1 For the orthodox German estimate of Ejchhom’s s work, see Frensdorff in Allg. 
deutsche Biog. p. 478. E 
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prospectings which made it possible had not been carried out as we 
find them in Eichhorn. va: l 

In spite of all the foregoing, it must be confessed that if we 
were sketching the antecedents of sociology in the developing social 
science of all Europe rather than in the particular Ine of influence 
which is so easily made out between the Germans and the Americans, 
we should not have chosen Eichhorn as our symbol of this particular 
factor complexity. Among German scholars he is the most obvious 
choice. Among European scholars in general Eichhorn is over- 
shadowed by Guizot (History of Civilization in Eurote, and History 
of Civilization in France, 1828-29). We quote, without comment, 
the judgment of Robert Flint: 


He (Guizot) was the first to dissect a society in that same comprehensive, 
impartial and thcrough way in which an anatomist dissects the body of an 
animal, and the first to study the functions of the social organism. Before him 
there had been a vast amount both of historical research and historical specula- 
tion; stages, ages, classes, individuals, had had their histories, some of which were 
excellent; the development of laws, manners, sciences, arts, letters, had been 
traced, and in some cases not only learnedly but with considezable insight into 
causation; and there had even been systems not a few as to the course, and plan, - 
and laws of history as a whole; yet he was fully entitled, I think, to speak of 
the work he accomplished as new. It was not conceived before the eighteenth 
century. It was first truly commenced by himself. And what‘a noble com- 
mencement he made! Of course, in a work so extensive, so difficult, every 
careful student must find something to criticise, something to dissent from; 
yet hardly one will deny that it is a model of scientific skill, comprehensively 
treating of all the vast variety of facts included in civilization, while never 
‘ allowing to drop out of sight the unity of life which underlies the multiplied 
manifestations; ’that it is not only wonderfully true and satisfactory as an 
organic whole, but that it has illuminated a multitude of particular points and 
dispelled a multitude of serious errors; that it disclosed in every order of social 
phenomena a significance unnoticed before, by the manner in which it showed 
them in a constant contact with the other orders of phenomena. 


Again it is common knowledge among social scientists that . 
-Guizot and his successors in France bulked large among the influ- 
ences that developed historical conceptions. It is beyond doubt 
that this factor entered appreciably into stimulation of the sociologi- 
cal movement, but no one has taken the trouble to prove it. Among 


1 The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (rst ed., 1874), p. 240. 
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‘the men now working for their Doctor’s degrees in- American univer- 
sities there ought to be some who would devote themselves to 
collection of material for a history of historical instruction in Ameri- 
can universities, especially since the seventies. Among the older 
men who were students during the inauguration of the modern type 
of historical study especially in the 1870's, recollections doubtless 
survive of the European preceptors to whom American teachers 
referred with most respect; and there should be enough clues of 
this sort to show specific cases of sequence between the factors which 
we are discussing, besides other series of influences which we are not 
discussing, and their effects in American social science. 


` SECTION IV. NIEBUHR (1776-1831) AND SCRUTINY OF 
EVIDENCE: EARLY ROMAN HISTORY 


ABSTRACT 


Niebuhr is the most conspicuous representative of methodological protest against 
credulity toward historical tradition, and of demand for criticism as elementary 
historical procedure. The application of this principle to interpretation of the Bible 
is noted, with the “Tübingen School” as the leading case. 


In the two foregoing sections we have recalled cardinal contri- 
butions to conceptions of the essential content of human experience. 
We pass now to a series of contributions primarily to the method- 
ology or technique of the sciences, in the first instance history, 
concerned with the interpretation of human experience. In the 
illustrative list of general ideas which we have scheduled as parts 
of the building material of social science at large and of sociology 
in particular, the next in order is necessity of subjecting alleged 
historical evidence to the severest scrutiny. ‘Today this is supposed 
to go without saying with everyone who has had the rudiments of 
historical training. In the early years of the nineteenth century it 
was a principle more generally “honored in the breach than in the 
observance.” We select Niebuhr as representative of the effective 
mobilization of this principle in German historical methodology. 


See Small, title “Sociology,” Encyd. Amer. 
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As an index of the prestige of Niebubr among German scholars, 
a quotation from Wegele i is in order: 


Yet B. G. Niebuhr counts as the real reformer of our historiography. 
To come into his presence means a quicker beating of the heart. To bring him 
back to the recollection of the nation in an adequate degree may well be regarded 
as the enviable task of an author. We have here to do with a man of most 
extraordinary mind as well as character. It seems as if he was from birth 
and by nature destined to the career of a scholar. He himself believed this. 
His fortunes placed him at an unusually early age in public life and activities 
of statesmanship, which proved to be the best preparatory school for the 
developing historian. He was born August 22, 1776, at Copenhagen. He 
grew up in the district of Dithmarsch under the eyes of a talented father, who 
had. made for ‘himself a respected name by his travels in Arabia and his expert 
descriptions of the same. Very ‘early the son, by his exceptional abilities, as 
well as by his unusual facility of comprehension, raised the extraordinary hopes 
which he later fulfilled. In a very large degree he was self-taught, and he was 
tireless in self-instruction. He early gave his attention.and interest to lan- 
guages, history, and politics. In November, 1794 he wrote: “If my name is 
. mentioned hereafter, I shall be known to men as historian and political author, 
as antiquarian and philologist.” [Age of 18] After a stay of two years at 
the University of Kiel, he entered in 1796 the service of the Danish Minister of 
_ Finance, as private secretary, and was thus introduced into an excellent school 
of politics and financial science. At the same time, he did not permit himself 
to be made unfaithful to his favorite studies of Greek and Roman antiquities 
by the noises of the great world and his official duties; and no one who came 
into the vicinity of the youth of 21 years failed to recognize in him certain 
‘extraordinary characteristics. In the year 1798 he undertook for his further 
education a trip to England and Scotland. He there gained impressions which 
were productive during his whole subsequent life. At the same time they 
confirmed him on the one side in his Germanistic, on the other side in his anti- 
revolutionary temper. The French Revolution had made upon him more a _ 
terrifying than an ingratiating impression. .... Returning to Copenhagen, 
he was at once (1804), at the age of 27, advanced to the position of a director 
of the Bank and of the East India Company. For various reasons he preferred 
to accept, two years later, a directorship in the Prussian Bank and the Seehand- 
lung. Freiherr vom Stein, who was at that time head of the Prussian Ministry 
of Finance, was the one whose attention was called to Niebuhr. Shortly after 
the great catastrophe befell the Prussian state [Jena, 2806]. It did not shake 
Niebuhr’s faith in the future of the system developed by Frederick the Great. 
He gave himself loyally to the work of restoration. Only after it appeared to 
- him impossible to work with success for his new fatherland did he withdraw 
-from official cooperation in civic.affairs and return to his studies. In these 
years he delivered at the University of Berlin those lectures on Roman History 
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from which his celebrated work was developed. In the preface to the first 
volume of the first edition he says: “It was a time in which we experienced 
the unheard-of and the unbelievable; a time waich drew attention to many 
forgotten and obsolete institutions by their collapse. And our souls were 
strengthened by the dangers which it was our duty to avert, as by the vastly 
enhanced devotion to fatherland and ruler.” The opening War of Liberation 
summoned Niebuhr again to affairs.. The transactions which accompanied 
the restoration of a new Germany and Prussia he followed with lively interest. 
Well known is the monograph in which, with energetic emphasis, he argued 
for the claims of Prussia to all Saxony, in the name of the German nation and 
its interests. The position in the Prussian service which he now desired, 
and from which alone, as he thought, he could work with success for the state, 
was not at the time within his reach. His intense conservatism, which however 
did not in principle exclude belief in advances toward constitutionalism, 
appears-among other things to have stood in his way. By many, however, his 
situation was regarded as a sort of honorable banishment when (1816) he was 
sent as Prussian ambassador to the Vatican. He was charged with the duty 
of bringing order into the relations between the Catholic Church in the new 
Prussian state and the Roman Curia. He remained almost seven yedrs in 
this delicate situation, and he finally completed his task, but, it must be con- 
fessed, in such a way that unprejudiced people soon began to fear that the 
optimism of Niebuhr with reference to the Curia had betrayed him into undue 
concessions. Those fears were soon enough justified. The Prussian govern- 
ment really did have the worst of the bargain. Niebuhr was of such a conserva- 
tive nature, and so suggestible by religious motives, that he the more easily 
underrated the power with which he had to treat, especially for the very reason 
that the latter had just recovered from a humiliation without parallel, through 
the intervention of secular powers..... [Incorporation of the Papal states 
by France 1809: restoration by Congress of Vienna, 1815.] How important 
the embassy of Niebuhr was for science, and in what a noble way he used the 
hospitality of.the Eternal City, has been often enough related, In 1824 he 
returned to Germany and settled in Bonn in order to devote himself entirely 
to science and to his Reman history." 


There has been method in giving so much space to these biographi- 
cal details. Similar evidence might be furnished in the cases of, 
Savigny and Eichhorn. They are typical of the majority of the 
men, from r555 to the present, who have developed German social 
science. Think of them and their doctrines as we will, most of the 
men who have evolved the technique of the social sciences as it has 
been adopted in Germany have been men whose ideas of methods. 
have been shaped in large part by first-hand contact with practical 

Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie (1885). 
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economic and political affairs. As & ile they were not closet 
_ philosophers, ‘dry-as-dusts, bookworms (Carlyle and Sartor Resartus 
to’ the contrary notwithstanding). It is important to keep this 
‘in mind as among the credentials of the realism, objectivity, of the 
scientific procedure which they developed. 

Again Wegele: 


The significance of Niebuhr for ETETE rests chiefly upon his Roman 
History, which he did not carry further than the first Punic War [264-221 B.¢.]. 
. This his chief work has for us a double significance. In the first place, l 

in so far as through the same the method of treatment which ruled almost 
- without exception among those who attempted to interpret Roman „history 
wab once for all abolished; and second, because presently the new method 
‘which he now applied to the treatment of Roman history was transferred to 
the treatment of the history of all peoples and periods, and thus in imitation 
of him a new historial science was founded.t With reference to the first point, 
Niebuhr started with the assumption that whatever had been done in this 
field in the past was chiefly useful in understanding Roman entiquities, but not 
for history. ... . He directed his attacks principally against the almost 
universally prevailing tradition about the older epoch of Roman history. 
In the preface to the first edition of his first volume he says: “The history of 
the first four centuries of Rome is notoriously uncertain and falsified. It would 
be very foolish to blame Livy because-he related it as, aside from a few doubts, 
purely historical. We have, however, another view cf history, other require- 
ments, and we must either not undertake to write the most ancient history of 
Rome, or we must undertake a quite other laber than the nec2ssarily unsuccess- 
ful repetition of that which the Roman historian elevated to the rank of a creed 
of history. We must exert ourselves to discriminate both pcetry and falsifica- 
tion. We must strain our vision in order to recognize the traits of truth freed 
from every gloss. The former, the detection of the fabulous, the removal of 
the fraudulent, may satisfy the critic. He is interested only in exposing a 
deceptive story, and he is satisfied with proposing certain suppositions, while 
the greater part of the whole remains in fragments. The h:storian, however, 
wants positive results. He must at least discover a probab-e correlation and 
a credible succession of events, at the point where his conviction challenges 
tradition.” This, at all events, is a most essential trait in Niebuhr’s criticism. 
In the midst of the débris of crumbling tradition he attémpts . . . . to recog: 
nize the veiled reality and to restore it... .. He attributed to himself “a 
correct and very quick judgment, an almost infallible alertness in the discovery 
of the false, the incorrect, the untrue.” Supported by this self-confidence he 
distinguished chaf from wheat, and sought, “with prophetic insight,” to 


* This was the opinion of all the professors of Eo whom I heard in Berlin and 
Leipsic, 1879-81. 
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revivify the history-of past times. . . . . It deserves to be mentioned that the 


faith in the tradition about older Roman history, a tradition legitimated -by - 


the consecration of millennia, had struck so firm roots that it required rare 
courage to oppose it after Niebuhr’s fashion. He himself said, “Not at all 
times could one have vertured to assert himself in that way, without fear for 
his freedom or even his life. The philologists would have cried treason, the 


theologians would have found in it the crime of lese majesté, public opinion , 


would have stoned such a malefactor.”? That which is possible in such cases 
might be inferred from the instance of the Canton Uri, where,.on the occa- 
sion of attacks upon the Tell tradition, a formal, and by no means mild punish- 
ment was threatened. 


Wegele again: 


Goethe, to be sure, in this particular by no means a specialist, immediately: 
found the correct word for the extraordinary proceeding: ‘The discrimination . 


between poetry and history is invaluable, since neither is thereby destroyed, 
but rather each is properly established in its own worth and dignity, While 
it is endlessly interesting to see how the two merge and reciprocally operate, 
it would be desirable indeed if all phenomena of human events were treated in 
this manner.”? While in Germany thére were voices for and against this idea 
of criticism, the opinion of the scientific world gradually swung over, in prin- 
ciple, to the side of Niebuhr. At the same time foreign countries began to take 
sides with reference to his work. Especially in England there gradually 
appeared a proper understanding of it. No less a person than Macaulay 
said: “The appearance of the book is actually, epochmaking in the history of 
European intelligence.” The significance which the book had for Thomas 
Arnold, and the work which he. performed in the way of getting recognition 
for the same in England, is well known... .. Thus the fundamental theorems 
which in this case were applied for the first time in such a masterly manner were 
recognized as a guiding norm for all history. If we consequently seek to 
represent to ourselves the essential and the characteristic in his method, which 
produced such results, we refer to the following: First, there are two elements 
to which the total of his system may be traced back. The former concerns the 
criticism of the sources, and sets up a new and highly fruitful requirement. 
According to Niebuhr research may never forget, in the presence of any historical 
report, that it does nct immediately present the narrated occurrences. It is 


rather immediately only the impress of the same upon the reporter. From this, 


secondary impress arises the picture of the occurrences, and so finally the investi- 
gator has not merely to penetrate through the vision of the original reporter, 
but he has to press beyond him to the original form of the occurrence, and to 

= Cf. the experience of Alexander Brown, of Virginia, after he had impeached the 
Captain John Smith tradition in The Genesis of the United States (1890). 


r is Another adumbration of demand for objectivity throughout the social-science 
eld! 
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- observe it like an eye witness and a participant in the experience. ‘This theorem 
sounds simple and almost self-evident, but it contains the sum of all exact 
knowledge in the historical realm. It took a long time for historiography’ to 
rise to that-level, but from that arrival a new epoch begins, namely, the epoch 
of the genuine critical method. . i; 

For illustration, what happened when the reporter says: He 
“rushed,” ‘‘sauntered,” “shuffled,” “strutted,” “paraded,” 
“sneaked,” “staggered,” ‘‘pussy-footed,” down the street? ` There 
is interpretation, insinuation, innuendo, imputation of character, 
and motive, and moral quality, in each ofthe terms. The reporter 
consciously, by intention or by inadvertence, makes himself a judge. 
He causes his own attitude of indifferent or depreciatory animus 
toward the person in question to act as appraiser of the value of 
visible movements. It may be that there was absolutely nothing in 
the conduct reported in one of the alternative terms that would not 
have been adequately conveyed by the colorless statement, “he 

walked.” 

Still following Wegele: 

The second chief demand of Niebuhr’s method was that the historian shall 
transfer the past into the present; he shall live himself into the past to such a 
degree that he may have the attitude of a contemporary towards it. He must 
see the people and portray them as real people, not as puppets. For example, 

‘he shall know and point out that such a conceit as Homer’s account of the siege 
of Troy cannot be literal. Battles are not decided in that way. 

What Niebuhr would have said to F errero’ s version of his method 
we can only imagine. 

In the space at our disposal it is impossible to present a proper 
sample of Niebuhr’s type of work. It may be indicated rather than 
exemplified by use of some quotations from a single chapter. 
Almost at random, we choose the section on “Romulus and Numa’ 
for the purpose. Niebuhr says: á 

The old Roman legend ran as follows: Procas, King of Alba left tro’ ‘sons. 
Numitor, the elder, being weak and spiritless, suffered Amulius to wrest the 
government from him, and reduce him to his father’s private estates. In the 
enjoyment of these he lived rich, and, as he desired nothing more, secure: 
but the usurper dreaded the claims that migh= be set up by heirs of a different 
character. He had Numitor’s son murdered, and appointed his daughter, 
Silvia, one of the vestal virgins. * 


tT, 220. 
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a Amulius had no children, or at least only one daughter; so that the race 
of Anchises and Aphrodite seemed on the point of expiring when the love of a 
god prolonged it, in despite of the ordinances of man, and gave it a lustre 
worthy of its origin. Silvia had gone into the sacred grove, to draw water from 
the spring for the service of the temple. The sun quenched its rays: the sight 
of a wolf made her fly into a cave; there Mars overpowered the timid virgin, 
and then consoled her with the promise of noble children, as Poseidon consoled 
Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus. But he did not protect her from the tyrant; 
nor could her protestaticns of her innocence save her. Vesta herself seemed 
to demand the condemnation of the unfortunate priestess; for at the moment 
when she was delivered of ‘twins, the image of the goddess hid her eyes, her 
altar trembled; and her fire died away. Amulius ordered that the mother and 
her babes should be drowned in the river. In-the Arnio Silvia exchanged her 
earthly life for that of a goddess. The river carried the (bole or) cradle in 
which the children were lying, into the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks 
far and wide, even to the foot of the woody hills.’ At the root of a wild fig 
tree, the Ficus Ruminaiis, which was preserved and held sacred for. many 
centuries, at the foot of the Palatine, the cradle overturned. A she-wolf came 
to drink of the stream; she heard the whimpering of the children, carried , 
them into her den hard by, made a bed for them, licked and suckled them. 
When they wanted other food than milk, a woodpecker, the bird sacred to Mars, 
brought it to them. Other birds consecrated to auguries hovered over them, 
to drive away insects. This marvellous spectacle was seen by Faustulus, the 
shepherd of the royal flocks. The she-wolf drew back and gave up the children 
_ to human nurture. Acca- Lareritia, the shepherd’s wife became their foster 
mother. They grew up, along with her twelve sons, on the Palatine hill, in 
straw huts which they built for themselves; that of Romulus was preserved 
by continual repairs, as a sacred relic, down to the time of Nero. They were 
the stoutest of the shepherd lads, fought bravely against wild beasts and 
robbers, maintaining their right against everyone by their might, and turning 
might into right. Their booty they shared with their comrades. The followers 
of Romulus were called Quinctilii, those of Remus, Fabii: the seeds of discord 
were soon sown amongst them. Their wantonness engaged them in disputes 
with the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor, who fed their flocks on Mount 
Aventine: so that here, as in the story of Evander and Cacus, we find the 
quarrel between the Palatine and the Aventine in the ‘tales of the remotest 
times. Remus was taken by a stratagem of these shepherds, and dragged to 
Alba as a robber. A secret foreboding, the remembrance of his grandsons, 
awakened by the story of the two brothers, kept Numitor from pronouncing 
a hasty sentence. The culprit’s foster father hurried with Romulus to the 
city and told the old man and the youths of their kindred. They resolved to 
avenge their own wrong and that of their house. With their faithful comrades, 
whom the dangér of Remus had brought to the city, they slew the king; and 
the.people of Alba again became subject to Numitor. 


t 
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So much for Niebuhr’s résumé of the story as it had Been handed” 
down, and in the form in which it was generally accepted until, well 
into the nineteenth century. Niebuhr never, so far as we are aware, 
drew up a scheme of formal principles of historical procedure. He | 
_ did not invent a critical gauntlet which a story must run in order to 
rank as authentic history. He went about the work of inquiring into 
- the credibility of tradition in ways which at once impeached history 
as then accepted. The methods of criticism the idea of which he 
made commonplace had to be systematized by later scholars. 

In effect, however, this was waat Niebuhr did. In general, he 
- advertised the necessity of asking the questions, in the presence 
of any historical tradition whatsoever: On what grounds are we 
under any obligation of duty to believe this tradition? Farther 
than that, to what extent and in what sense, if any, have we a right 
to believe the tradition ? 

Then in a rather haphazard way, as it now seems, Niebuhr 
proceeded to indict a given story, like the one which we have chosen 
as a sample, on as many different charges of incredibility as seemed 
to be valid in the particular case. 

It would be a labor of considerable severity to reduce his different 
canons of criticism to an orderly plan; and no attempt to perform 
that labor can be undertaken here. We may simply indicate its 
spirit. In the present case Niebuhr begins his comments in this 
way (p. 222): : 

This is the old tale, as it was written by Fabius [Fabius Pictor, about 
200 B.C.] and sung in ancient sacred lays, down tc the time of Dionysius. 
It certainly belongs to anything but history. Its essence is the marvellous. 
We may strip this of its peculiarities and pare away and altez until it is reduced 
to a possible everyday occurrerice; but we ought to be fully convinced that the 
caput mortuum which will remain will be anything but z historical fact. Mytho- 
logical tales of this sort are misty shapes, often no more than a fate morgana, 
the prototype of which is invisible, the law of its refraction unknown; and even 
were it not so, it would still surpass the power of reflection to proceed so subtly 
and skillfully as to divine the unknown original from these strangely blended 
forms. But such magical shapes are different from mere dreams, and are not 
without a hidden ground of real truth. Thename of dreams belongs to the fic- 
tions invented by the later Greeks, when the tradition had b2come extinct, and 
when individuals indulged a wanton license in alteririg the olc legends; not con- 


sidering that their diversity end multiplicity had been the work of the whole 
people, and was not a matter for the whole people to meddle with. 
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in fue rough we may characterize Niebuhr’ s method as a com- 

l “bintation of these major operations: (1) Exclusion of all mythological 
factors from direct consideration. (2) Comparison of all the known 
versions. of a: given tradition to discover (a) common material, 

`” (b) pointers toward common sources of the material. _ (3) Tn case a 
probable or possible common source for the given tradition can be ` 
discovered, examination into its credibility as evidence, e.g., how , 
far away was it, in time or space,rjrom the alleged occurrence; what 
probable or possible oppertunities had the presumed author of this 
basic account to have first-hand knowlege of the alleged occur- 
ences; what sort of credibility must be attached to the intermediate 
kinds of information upon which this basic account must have been 
dependent? (4) What auxiliary, circumstantial evidence, is avail- 
able, such as archaeological remains or authentic knowledge of con- 
temporary or related events, by which to test the credibility of the 
verbal records ? 

Niebuhr’s application of such tests as ‘these to extant material 
for reconstruction of the early life of the Romans was by no means ` 
a finished technique. Not a little fun has been poked at him by 
later students of Romaa or other history, for suggestions in the 
line of reconstruction which were only a little less naive than the 
tradition itself. The defective plausibility of many of his own 
suggestions, as to what may have been the literal reality of the 
earlier experiences, should be held quite apart from the merits of his 
proposals for distinguishing the credible from the incredible in the 
existing evidence. While Niebuhr did not establish a complete 
system of historical methodology, he set a fashion of inquiring into . 
the reliability of historical appearances which has been followed in 
principle by all competent historians since. The procedure which 
was not reduced by Niebuhr to precise formulation has been elabor- 
ated by all historical scholars in recent years. In principle it is 
assumed wherever there is pretension of scientific approach to 
history; and it is taken for granted as part of the auxiliary apparatus 
of every division of social science when it has to deal with past 
reality. 

The most widely known application of the Niebuhr method is 
probably the use which has been made of it by the so-called “higher 
critics”. of the Bible. In this case, too, it is not at all certain that 
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absolute priority can be made out for the one or the other pioneer. 
It is certain that Niebuhr was not the sole originator of the method 
of which he became the most widely known exemplar. It is also 
not certain that Niebuhr gave the chief impulse to men who later 
- influenced the development of historical method along the lines of 
which we have selected him as the representative. In the present 
sketch the aim is to indicate certain constituent processes in the 
evolution of social science, which could not fail to eventuate 
in the ultimate differentiation of a technique such as we now know 
by the name sociology. It is no part of the present plan to under- 
take settlement of claims as to the relative merit of different scholars 
for promoting ‘this evolution. We select men who by common 
consent are eminent in their respective specialties, and we use them 
as indexes of the element in the scientific evolution which they, 
. among others developed. This latter, not the man in the case, is ` 
the center of our attention. 

_ Toward the middle of the nineteenth century the University of 
Tiibingen in Wiirttemburg had begun to be a focus of attention 
throughout the religious world because of its theological faculty. 
Beginning with F. C. Baur, who was professor of theology from 
1826 to 1860, certain variations from evangelical orthodoxy began 
to build up a reputation to which the general term “Tübingen 
School” was applied. Baur himself was understood to deny that 
supernatural elements can have a permanent place in religion. The 
ill repute in which, for this reason, Tübingen began to be held 
among cautious theologians was inzensified by the appearance of 
Strauss’s (D.F.) Leben Jesu in 1834-35.7 ‘Strauss had been one of 
Baur’s students, had been a tutor at Tübingen, but was not on the 
staff when his book appeared. It was a version of the life of Jesus 
reduced to wholly naturalistic elements and reconstructed from 
that basis. These facts are stated with neither assertion nor denial 
that they were directly connected with Niebuhr’s method, but 
rather as indications of currents in the academic atmosphere of 
Germany at the time which affected all departments of humanistic 
thought. Then came the man whose influence has proved to be 
more permanent than that of any other member of the Tübingen 

* Joseph Ernest Renan did not publish La vie de Jesus until 1863. 
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group—Ewald (1803-75), whose most significant work from our - 
point of view was his Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1843-59). | While 
far less iconoclastic than Strauss’s Life of Jesus, Ewald’s History 
of Israel tried. to do for the Old Testament what Niebuhr attempted: 
with Roman tradition. Ewald tried to reconstruct the history 
as the canonical order of the Old Testament books makes it appear, 
in the first place by trying to rearrange the record in historical 
sequence, and then by passing its contents through a winnowing 
process to eliminate the pufely mythical, and to place and evaluate 
objectively its poetic and prophetic elements. Thus the Tiibingen 
movement focalized tendencies which were related to systematic 
and historical theology as the larger historical movement was related’ 
to social science in general. From the beginnings thus indicated, and 

_which soon came to be known indiscriminately among the conserva- 
tives as “destructive criticism,” there followed a flood of literature 
in which, on the Old Testament side, Kuenen, The Religion 
of Israel and Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, are 
outstanding; on the New Testament side lives of Jesus by Farrar, 
Geikie, Renan, Edersheim, and many others, both in the conserva- 
tive and the critical interest. To speak within bounds, this impulse 
has left a permanent impression upon religious thinking in the 
Western world. 

The following note is quoted from the article on Ewald in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the publication of his Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel was epoch-making in that branch: of research, as much as was 
the work of Niebuhr in relation to the history of Rome. In its final form, the 
result of thirty years labor, it is a noble monument to the genius of its author. 
No one can fail to be struck with the profundity of insight and patience of 

. research which it displays. While in every line it bears the marks of Ewald’s, 
intense individuality, it is at the same time a highly characteristic product of 
the age, and even decade, in which it first appeared. If it is obviously the 
outcome of immense learning on the part of its author, it is no less manifestly 
the result of the speculations and researches of many laborious predecessors in 
all departments of history, theology and philosophy. Especially is it indebted 
to the so-called “destructive criticism.” The Reformation had destroyed 
that mediaeval conception of the Bible which tcok no account of literary 
history or doctrinal development at all; and.subsequent researches, especially 
since those of Astruc [1753], had made it abundantly clear that the conditions 


`~ 
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i which the Old Testament books had come into being were è miich more 
complicated than had been at one time supposed. ‘Criticism, however, could not 
possibly rest satisfied with these purely negative results. If for a time it seemed 
as if the sacred literature had been reduced to a mere chacs of fragments, which 
men might well despair of ever being able to reduce to harmony and order, 
the historical sense had been developing no less remerkably than the spirit of 
criticism. Taught by some of the more modern schools of philosophy, men had 
been learning to take larger and therefcre juster. views of the principles that 
underlie all national histories and the general history of the human race. It 
was impossible that such a phenomenon as the Jewish people and their literature 
should be permanently set aside as wholly incomprehensible. The world 
was only waiting for a bold and vigorous constructive genius like that of Ewald 
to bring together the scattered fragments and construct them into an intelligible 
unity; to show, for example, that, if the Psalter could ro longer be regarded 
as the record of the spiritual experience of the individual to whom it had been 
traditionally ascribed, it became all the more precious when known to embody 
all the highest aspirations and purest joys and noblest sorrows of many centuries - 
of national life; and that if the legislation of the Pentateuch was not indeed, 
.as had once been supposed, the work of afew quiet months, it gained in interest 
and instructiveness when known to be the slow growth cf many busy genera- 
tions. Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human race,. which 
. Lessing and Herder had'made so familiar to the modern mind, and firmly | 
believing that to each of the leading nations of antiquity a special task had been 
providentially assigned, Ewald felt no difficulty about Israel’s place in universal 
history, or about the problem which that primitive and highly endowed race 
‘had been called upon to solve. . The history of Israel, according to him, is 
simply the history of the manner in which the one true religion really and truly 
came into the possession of mankind. Other nations, indeed, had attempted 
the highest problems in religion; but Israel alone had, in the providence of God, 
succeeded, for Israel alone had been inspired. Such is the supreme meaning ‘of 
that national history which began with the exodus'and culminated, at the same 
time terminating [as Ewald thought] in the appearing of Christ, the supremely 
perfect revelation or self-manifestation cf God. The historical interval that - 
separated these two events is treated as naturally dividing itself into three great 
periods—those of Moses and the theocracy, of David and the monarchy, of 
Ezra and the hagiocracy. The periods are externally indicated by the- succes- 
sive names by which the chosen people were called—-Eebrews, Israelites, Jews. 
The events prior to the exodus-are relegated by Ewald to & preliminary chapter 
of primitive history; and the events of the apostolic and post-apostolic age are 
treated as a kind of appendix. The entire construction of the history is based, 
as has already been said, on a critical examination and chronological arrange- 
-ment of the available documents. So fer as the results of criticism are still 
uncertain with regard to the age and authorship of any of them, Ewald’s con- 
clusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory; and it cannot be denied 
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that later investigations have shown that, in many important points his frm ` 
faith that finality had been attained was illusory. These admissions, however, 
hardly affect the permanent value of his work. It-will continue to be a store- 
house of learning for all subsequent investigators in the field of sacred history, 
and it will be increasingly recognized as a work of rare genius. It would be 
impossible to praise too highly the conscientiousness with which the minutest 
features of the history have ‘been carefully scanned; the marvellous power of 
combination which, at even the most unlikely points, can draw the most 
graphic illustrations from contemporary prophets and poets; the vividness 
with which not only the politics, but also the religion, the aris, the literature, 
the domestic life, of each successive period are depicted; the loving enthusiasm 
of the student who believes that those only are zhe enemies of the Bible who 
fail to investigate it, or who fail to investigate it thoroughly. 


SECTION V.. RANKE AND DOCUMENTATION 


ABSTRACT 


The factor in technique which Ranke brought into prominence was submission of 
tradition to the test of original written documents, first and chiefest, official documents. 
While this procedure on the one hand made for precision of data to be accepted as 
evidence, on the other hand it tended to rarrow conceptions of the elements actuall 
involved in historical situations or sequences. Sociclogical methodology has assimi- 
lated te former influence, but it has formed itself in constant contentions against the 
second. 


Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) has probably exerted more influ- 
ence upon professional historians since 1850 than any other of the 
group we are considering. . It is-not too much-to say that, on the 
whole, historical study throughout the werld, and historical writing 
-in general, have not advanced in principle very much beyond a some- 
what shrunken reflection of the pattern which Ranke set.t This 
pattern added a specification to the demands chiefly urged by the 
men already named, which specification has more conspicuously 
controlled the programs of historians than all the other demands 
together. This pattern may be reduced to the formula: Verify 
by authentic documerts, preferably official documents! 

Ranke seems to have had a larger conception of the mission 
of historians than either of the men whom we have discussed. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that he left on record more 
distinct expressions of a comprehensive view. of history than we 


.* This in spite of notable exceptions of which our own country has its share. 
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have received from his fellow-craftsmen. For example, his literary 
executor, Dove, quotes as follows, from a letter which Ranke wrote 
at about the age of twenty-one, tke period in which he was feeling 
his way toward a life-calling. He explains in an apologetic way 
. his'attitude toward theology: l ; 


There must be people, also, whose sole satisfaction in life is a study to 
which they: devote themselves. I reckon myself in that class. . |.. Is it 
worldly? You ask:.... is there anything worldly in the world, anything 
ungodly! .. . . In all history God resides and lives and gives Himself to be 
known. Every act testifies of Him. Every moment preaches His name, 
most of all, however, it seems to me, tke correlation of history at large. It? 
appears then like a sacred hieroglyphic comprehended and remembered, per- 
haps, in order that it may not be lost to future more intelligent centuries. 
Wherefore, whatever happens, our business is to decipher this sacred hiero- 
glyphic. In that way also we-serve God. In that way also we are priests and 
teachers. [The biographer adds: “AJ his life Ranke retained without hesi- 
tation a religious view of the nature and value of his science.” 


It is not necessary to question this testimony. Whether it is 
true or not, it does not affect one way or the other the importance 
of Ranke in the particular relation which is now to be *empreszed, 
The same writer continues: 


Ranke’s idea of ‘the world’s history from the start inclines towards the 
positive science of the nineteenth century, especially in the fact that it sought 
knowledge of the whole entirely on the basis of precise investigation of the 
parts, the essence of the whole in the heart of the particular... .. In 1826 he 
says: “You know my old purpose to search out the fable of the world history, 
that is, the whole course of occurrences and developments of our race which 
must be regarded as the real content of the circumstances, as their centre and 
essence; that is, the purpose to comprehend all the deeds and sufferings—the 
active and passive experiences of this wild, emotional, violent, good, noble, 
calm, stained and pure creature which we ourselves are, in their origin and 
in their substance.” 


It may be noted in passing that the yearning which Ranke 
‘expressed in this way was itself one of the links in the chain of 
impulse which, after 1883, appeared in the differentiated form of 
the American sociological movement. In every age since men have 


1 All. Deutsch. Biog. 
2 The reference of the pronoun is not clear in the original; the meaning requires 
the antecedent, history. 
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gone on record, this yearning to make out the riddle of human life 
from beginning to end has actuated a few thinkers. The aim has 
been pursued more or less constantly, more or less methodically. It 
has taken-the shape now of chronicles, now of philosophy, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century it had become the inspiration of 
a large number of philosophers of history: After the first decade of 
the nineteenth century it was present but discretely clothed in the 
programs of such critical historians as we are reviewing. No less 
really than their more naive predecessors they wanted to unravel 
the riddle of history, but they had come to see that we must first 
know what the occurrences that it is desirable to interpret actually 
were. They rebuked incontinent explanations of occurrences not 
yet precisely ascertained. 

The immemorial yearning after comprehensive interpretation 
of human experience reappeared in the American sociological move- 
ment. We may characterize that movement partially in this 
connection, as a revival of the same ambition which had actuated: 
the philosophers of history, but the ambition was somewhat chas- 
tened by the warnings of the critical historians; and its methods 
were specialized through the mediating influence: of all the 
approaches to objectivity by both social and physical science. It 
was quite in accord with the spirit of critical history that Ranke 
should keep his yearning for comprehensive interpretation well in 
the background, while he left in the minds of most of his immediate 
and remote followers the impression that reconstruction of historical 
episodes or epochs, im so far as we can find them reflected in docu- 
mentary evidence, is the be all and the end all of history. 

The biographer. already quoted adds a revealing touch to his 
portrait of Ranke in this way: 


A 


^% .. . In his mind the immediate vehicles of the decisive were not the 
heroes alone, but the princes, the leaders and controllers of every sort are in 
the foreground, while the merely passive multitude is less conspicuous, but fills 
the rear of his stage. | 


A page or so later this additional stroke gives lifelikeness to the 


picture: 


We see that something beside his conception of world history is necessary 
to explain why Ranke felt himself held back from investigation of antiquities. 


: 
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He was impelled by interest in constitutional and economic history, but he 


distrusts the certainty of a kind of knowledge which must be taken largely 
from conjecture, from hypothetical combination of circumstances, and not 


without the assistance of construction of the analogy from monuments and 
original records. He was not attracted’as others are by mystery. He wanted 
only the light. Prudent in search, he desired to find the tenable. From 
conviction, that “only that part of life can be distinctly represented which has 
béen preserved in writings,” he devotes himself to the fundamental principle 
“to be content with that which is verbally transmitted or which can be devel- 
oped with a degree of certainty from such verbal transmission.” 

In other words, Ranke became a reproducer of records which 
previous generations had deliberately set down in writing. To 
what extent either of the several traits thus indicated was cause of 
the others and of his total tendency, and to what extent the several . 
traits were effects of one another and of his entire method is a ques- 
tion not essential to our inquiry. We are immediately concerned 
with the fact that Ranke’s great infiuence converged upon the pro- 
gram of making history consist of recounting, so far as extant records 
afford the means of recounting, occurrences which are certified by 
official documents. These occurrences are, of course, principally 
the experiences of official people, in church, state, army, i.e., ecclesi- 
astical and civil politics, diplomacy, and war. Ranke’s distinctive 
technique was the procedure necessary to recover, authenticate, 
and interpret the documentary evidence of occurrences within 
these categories. 

Having said so much in general, additional details are pertinent 
to our purpose merely as side lights. 

Ranke began his career as a writer of history in 1824, that i is, at 
the age of twenty-nine. At that time he published Volume I. of 
a projected work entitled Geschichte der romenisch-germanischen 
Volker. It was never. completed except as his later works 
represented more intensive treatment of chapters that might have 
carried out his mature ideas of a comprehensive survey. The 
volume contained an appendix, however, which was virtually the 
prospectus of all of Ranke’s subsequent work, or his professional 
platform. It was entitled, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtsschreiber. 


. In the Preface Ranke says: 


- The present work has three purposes; first, to justify the method by which 
I have used the sources in my attempt at a history of the Romanic and Germanic 
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peoples; second, to give those who want to inform themselves about the 
beginnings of modern history instruction with reference to the books which they 
may and may not use for this purpose; third, to contribute, so far as I am able, 
references to the chief and strictly scientific writings, in the nature of authorities, 
which may serve toward collecting an uncorrupted mass of material for modern 
history, for a fundamental judgment about the nature and value of the works 
extant with reference to these sources. 

One who for the first time confronts the multitudinous movements of 
modern history must have a feeling like that which one would have who con- 
fronted a great collection of antiquities in which genuine and spurious, beautiful 
and repulsive, important and insignificant, from many nations and periods, were 
heaped together without order. In either case the material confronted would 
speak in a thousand voices, It manifests the most diverse natures. It is 
clothed in all colors. Some of the specimens march solemnly back and forth. 
They aim to be demonstrative. They think thev are exhibiting the ways of 
antiquity. Others attempt to derive from the past theorems for the future. 
Many want to defend or to attack. Not a few are zealous to develop the 
explanation of occurrences on deep grounds, from the basis of subjective 
conditions and emotions. Then there are some which have only the purpose 
of passing along what has happened. These are to be classed as the high 
witnesses who furnished reports. The persons participating in the action 
speak, Original sources, alleged and actual, are present in abundance. 

Before all the question arises, “Which among many is a source of original 
knowledge? From which can we be truly instructed?” To answer this question 
in respect to the beginning of modern history, in connection with contempo- 
rary authors, is, as observed, the chief purpose of the present monograph. Yet 
the intention of the same is directed only toward a contribution. It cannot be 
exhaustive and does not attempt to be. It takes the following course: it starts 
with the historical writers who appear to be at once the most celebrated. 


Ranke then indicates a trunk line of historians who have popular- ` 
ized one and the same tradition, viz: 

I. Guicciardini (1483-1540), Istoria d'Italia; Storia Florentina; 
Reggimento di Firenze, etc. (cf. Enc. Brii., oth ed., in loco). 

Of the contemporary writer best known to us, Ranke says: 
“Machiavelli is in the strict sense not a historian of this period, but 
he has handed down much important information about the same. 
He has communicated opinions which have such deep roots in the 
period and influenced it so strongly that he could not be overlooked. 
I speak of him in an appendix.” The appendix occupies twenty- 
three pages. l l 


1 Ranke assumes that modern history should be dated from the period of the 
Medici, or say 1492. 
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2. Bishop Belcarius (Franz Beaucaire) (1461—1566), Commen- 
tarie rerum gallicarum. 
3. Sismondi (1 773-1842) History of the I talian Republics (1st vol. 


` 1807). Ranke says that Sismondi “relied 27 times in the ro4th 


chapter of his Italian History, and also 27 times in the 1o5th chap- 
ter,” on Beaucaire, while Beaucaire “immediately follows Guicciar- 
dini.” 

Thereupon Ranke enters upon analysis of the competence as 
witnesses or as interpreters of the competent witnesses, of the men 
< who have been accepted as historians in the leading European 
countries. The essay falls into five divisions with a co-ordinate 
division for ‘a conclusion, viz.: I. The Italian general historians 
of the period; II. The Italian historians of particular states or 
events during the pericd; III. The Spaniards; IV. The Germans; 
V. The French; VI. What remains to be done. 

In the case of each author Ranke tries to furnish a biographical 
setting which will afford clues to the scientific quality of the man’s 
work. We may get a general impression of the sort of inquisition 
to which Ranke subjected historical exhibits from a few passages 
. in his examination of Guicciardini. 


WHETHER GUICCIAEDINI CAN BE EEGARDED THROUGHOUT 
AS A SOURCE 


Having stated that Guicciardini is “the foundation of all the 
later works on the beginning of modern history,” Ranke continues: 


In the case of the writers of original information whom we are accustomed ` 
to call the source writers, and their work as sources, the first question is whether 
they were participants or whether they were merely contemporary. In the 
year 1492, from which Guicciardini makes his start, he was 10 yearsold. We 
may easily assume that for perhaps twenty more years, especially because he 
was devoting himself to the study and practice of legal science, his observations 
must have been inadequate. Even after he was sent to Spain he could have 
had only inadequate knowledge of Italian affairs, but later than this, while he 
was president of the Romangna, while he was commander in Reggio and Parma, 
while he was Luogotenente of the Pope with the consolidated army, he took 
part in the transactions and observed much of importance. 

The consequence is that his history falls into two portions. The one 
comprises the events in which he took part, the other those in which this was 
not the case. Obviously in case of the great mass which he tells he was in part 
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and often ‘wholly dependent upon remote information. Before all use of his 
book we must ask whether his information was original and when borrowed, 
in what way it was borrowed, and through what sort of investigation it was 
collected. i 

Obviously it must be presupposed that the last part, relating to a period in 
which the writer occupied places of high dignity, speaks of transactions in which 
he himself was an actor. and had the best opportunity to know the facts pre- 
cisely, contains the most original, 'instructive and best sifted informatiọn. 
Precisely here, however, his work seems to be lacking in independence and 
dependent upon others. } 

There is in existenc2 a work . . . . by the so-called Capella, private secre- 
tary of the Milan miniszer Marone. This book is at present forgotten. In the 
first eleven years, however, after it appeared, 1531-1542, it passed through 
eleven editions in Latin, and more than this, two German, one Spanish, and 
one Italian translations were made. It is the basis of many later books. Now 
I observe first that Guicciardini even in the case of the most important events 
in which he must have had a hand, mainly original reports, follows this Capella 
step by step. (Then numerous examples follow. .... ) 

It is consequently certain that in this description of an important period, 
in which Guicciardini was a man of high repute and in the most important 
connections, nevertheless he took the most of the information about his own 
time from a well-known book some of which is false and some of which is very 
doubtful. I should be very glad to praise and glorify this writer, but would 
it not be very wrong, in case there is certain glory in the original tradition of 
important events to take this glory from the man to whom it belongs and to 
give it to another who did not so much deserve it? As a general proposition 
it must be observed that Galleazzio’s book is either used or translated‘ by 
Guicciardini from the 14th book on, or that it is ai least chiefly in mind although 
always unnamed. .... In view of these facts Guicciardini’s historical work 
will scarcely be able to maintain its previous reputation for authoritativeness 
as to original knowledge and his precise investigation. It will be necessary to 
go over the sources cf information which were accessible to him. Yet it would 
again be unjust to him to treat him as one of the authors who merely reproduce 
second-hand materiel. 

It is very obvious that in the case of cccurrences which took place in 
Florence and which were of immeasurable importance to him, for instance the 
arrival of Charles VIII in Tuscany, he used the narrative of another writer 
which is to be found in the book of Rucellai, de Bello Italico..... 

We are very far from asserting that Guicciardini merely copied Rucellai, 
but that the elder author exerted a considerable influence upon his younger 
friend and determined his conception is very plain..... 

That which belongs to Guicciardini personally may be found in the dis- 
courses which he weaves into his narrative.” Nothing can be more instructive 
with reference to these than to compare the narratives of Ruccelai and 
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Guicciardini about the simmons of Piero b;z Charles and about the Council of 
Venice concerning this. It will appear from such comparison that Guicciardini 
. added nothing to the facts, but that he makes some appropriate observation - 


” _ about Piero’s state of mind, about his habit of asking his advice and about the 


‘.*. danger of the same: 
: ON SPEECHES OF GUICCIARDINI 


‘ive years after Guicciardini’s work first appeared’ Johann Bodin prote! in 
"Chapter 4 of his “ Methodus ad Jacilem historiae cognitionem” with reference to 
“the same: “Est mirum in eo studium veritatis inquirendae. Fertur epistolas, 
`~ decreta, foedera, ex ipsis fontibus hausisse et expressisse. Itaque frequentu occurrit 


~ ilude ‘locutus est haec verba, aut si ipsa verba defuerint: ‘locutus est in hanc 


senlentiam.’” We see that in Bodin’s opinion the speeches are genuine and he 


distinguishes. the cases in which he quotes the exact words and those in which 
only the thoughts of the reader are given. Although this opinion is not quite 
clear of contradictions, it has prevailed until the present time. Not to refer 
to Sismondi, four years ago Pierre Daru appropriated several of these speeches 
in his history of Venice and declares that he does not find certain others so 
‘authentic. This assumption would.be well grounded, only if we could at least 
quote a few of which it was certain from other evidence that they actually were 
so pronounced. So far as I ar aware nobody has ever presented such proof. 
How will it stand, however, if it appears that even the speeches of which Guic- 
ciardini' might have had, or even must have had, authentic information, that 
is, the Florentine speeches, were essentially altered by kim ? 


Then Ranke goes on to analyze certain speeches and to show 
‘that this was the case. His conclusion is stated on page 23 as 
follows: ` 

We see that of the speeches of Guicciardini in all probability some were 
never made as he presents them, others were at least in different form, and it 
has yet to be proved that in a sirgle case his report is entirely genuine. If we 
consider further that sometimes after speech and reply are elaborated, the real 
moving factors must be-thought behind both .... . it is still more evident 
that they merely serve the discourse, the contemplation of a given subject from 
all sides, and confirm the possibility that they have practically nothing in 
common with historical monuments. Not merely the example of the ancients 
stimulated Guicciardini in this connection. The learned of that time had 
immersed themselves in the anticue manner in such a degree that the same 
disposition on which Livy relied when he venturéd to weave fanciful speeches 
into his Decades was taken by our euthor as a métter of course. 


i 
After discussing in a similar spirit the reputed “authorities” 
. the period, Ranke summarizes his general conclusion under the 
title, “What Remains to Be Done.” 
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Many as are the authors whom we have mentioned as writing about the 
beginning of modern history, and many as are the efforts that have been put 
forth in this direction, they have still left plenty of room for future service. 
We repeat first what was said about the more general historians of this period, 
that is, everyone will recognize that their information was neither adequate nor 
authentic, that we are feeling around in the dark so long as we follow them ` 
wholly. We found only Jovius to be a genuinely rich source, but he is full of 
gaps, more eloquent than profound, and not everywhere unbiased. We are | 
driven from the more general historians to the writers about the particular ` 
states and detailed occurrences. ot 


In the few pages following Ranke develops the moral: Ergo, - 
complete collection and exploitation of archives as substitutes for all 
this irresponsible tradition. 

We need add only that by general consent among German 
historians the works in which Ranke exhibits results of his technique 
at its best were: (1) The Roman Popes, Their Church and Their State, 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1834-36); (2) German 
History of the Period of the Reformation (6 vols., 1839-47). 


SECTION VI. COLLECTION AND USE OF ARCHIVES 


ABSTRACT 

Each of the tendencies enumerated in Sections II-V was partly an occasion and 
partly a consequence of growing perception of the dependence of historical research 
upon “sources” (Quellen). Everything which could be included in the category 
“archives” in the widest sense acquired importance with each strengthening of con- 
viction that historical objectivity depends upon adequate evidence. In Germany the 
most conspicuous sign of this conviction was the collection known as Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. Professor Sloane’s contrary estimate, particularly of Niebuhr, . 
is noticed in résumé of these historical sections. ' 


In its turn each of the historical factors thus far characterized 
was partly cause, partly effect, of another methodological develop- 
ment both logically and empirically involved in each, but sufficiently 
detached to have seemingly an independent existence. Both as’ 
cause and as effect of the developing appreciation of the importance 
of sources, the conviction grew that sources must not be left to 
accidental preservation. They must be guarded from dispersion 
and destruction. They must be systematically arranged, edited, 
and put in available shape for use in constructive study. In time 
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then there appeared (1326) in Germany the first volume of the 
collections entitled Monumenta Germaniae Historicat. Different in 
detail, but corresponding with the seme fundamental demand are 
‘the French Archives in Paris, the Rolls Series in London, the 
Archives Division of the Congressional Library in Washington, and 
many other less-known collections. 
Says Wegele: 


It goes without saying that when in Germany, under the weight of the 
circumstances of the time, return to the past for information began, and the so 
long repressed: national feeling had begun to assert itself, the general sympathy 
of scholars, as well as of the cultured classes in general, would turn to the 
history of the Fatherland. The Romanticists and their followers had made the 
beginning with national poetry. The Historical School came into co-operation 
with this movement to develop a sense for genuine historical interpretation, 
to lay the foundations for the history of German law, and finally once for all 
to furnish a valid example of the scientific method and of historical criticism. 
We may indeed say that the hour of the restoration of a German history which 
would be worthy of the name had struck. This view was somewhat extensively 
held, and remained during the period of the restoration in active force... . . 
It is a matter of astonishment that the scholars named are filled with such confi- 
dence in their own isolated abilities, while at the same time the thought began to 
be very influential that it was necessary to collect the sources of German history 
for the Middle Ages, in the utmost completeness, and to pudlish them with 
critical notes. The project of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica was the crys- 
tallization of thisidea. .... The circumstances were highly unZavorable. The 
mood of many of the German states was even positively opposed to the undertak- 
` ing. Detached collections, as is well known, were undertaken here and there 
within the previous century and & half, but everything that was done displayed 
lack of co-operation and system. None of the promoters of these undertakings 
seemed to show the slightest ability to rise above these limitations. Now, 
after the return of peace and of better times, those thoughts returned with 
renewed energy, and efficient co-operation at length began. The greatest 
German statesman of the epoch, Freiherr Karl vom Stein, put himself at the 
head of the movement, and his power to bring things to pass, his insight, his 
self-sacrificing support really gave to the nation the finished work of this 
enormous undertaking. In February, 1818, he started the first movement in 
this direction. A little later he won over to the undertaking several self-- 
sacrificing friends and some of the contemporary ambassadors at the Bundestag. 
January 20, 1819, there assembled at Frankfurt-a.-M. die Gesellschaft fir 
ältere deutsche Geschichtskunde. It chose for its legend the wcrds: Sanctus 


The University of Chicago library has 110 volumes, from the fth to the 
fifteenth century. 
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amor patriae dat animum. This body undertook the guidance and execution 
of the proposed enterprise. . . . . It decided at once to issu a journal, Das 
Archiv der Gesellschaft für ältere deutsche Geschictskunde. In this journal, 
the forestudies for the collection of sources, reports upon manuscripts, descrip- . 
tion of journeys, etc., were to be presented. As was to be expected from the 
nature of the case, many sorts of difficulties at orce presented themselves. 
Among scholars, co-operation was genuine enough, but insight into what 
was essentially to be desired was very often painfully lacking. The most 
incompetent people flocked to the enterprise and the most impracticable 
proposals weré made. Under such circumstances, Freiherr vom Stein was at 
the point of losing the patience which was essential to success. Then came the 
Karlsbad Decrees.t A man like Dahlmann, who was won over to co-operation 
in the work by Niebuhr withdrew his consent because the enterprise would be 
put into close relationships with thé German confederation, by which these 
Decrees were sanctioned. The several German courts by no means outdid 
themselves in giving to this national enterprise their protection or their support. 
In Austria the beginnings of the movement were looked upon indeed as suspi- 
cious, because it started with a “Verein.” The schclars of Austria were even 
forbidden to join the Society. 

Finally, however, the victory was won. The difficulties were at last 
overcome. The chief matter was, however, that at the right moment a man 
was found to whose hands the scientific execution of the undertaking could 
be entrusted with confidence: Georg Heinrich Pertz, of Hanover, an extra- 
ordinarily talented pupil of Heeren, who had already won a reputation by a 
valuable monograph on the Merovingische Hausmeier. A tour of Vienna and 
Italy, particularly to Rome, undertaken by Pertz under the auspices of the 
Society, resulted not merely in the richest finds of material, but at the same time 
it gave proof of the unlimited competence of the young man. Immediately 
after his return, the editorship of the collection of the sources was conferred 
upon him. The light now dawned, and the mists cleared away which had 
long hung over the enterprise. In the year 1824 the plan of the same was 
published, and in 1826 the first volume appeared. Therewith a new epoch 
of German historiography began, and we are still under the influence of that 
movement..... 

‘The most novel trait was the careful handling of the texts. This had 
never occurred before except in the case of the classic authors. It was made a 


1 Resolutions adopted by the congress of ministers of all the German states, 
September 20, 1819. They had to do with regulation o? the execution of the votes of 
the Bund, they aimed at maintenance of the monarchical principle; they provided 
for supervision of the universities; for censorship of periodicals and of other publica- 
~ tions not exceeding 320 pages each; and the establishment of a commission of inquiry 
into revolutionary activities. The Decrees were a triumph of political reaction. 
They operated so unfortunately for the political.develcpment of Germany that they 
were repealed by the Bundestag, April 2, 1848. 
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fundamental principle to take the best manuscript as the basis for each series, 

and thus to strive for the utmost correctness and reliability of the text. 

Another item, hardly less important, was the precise critical investigation of 

the sources, and the analysis of them into their component parts, In this way 

it was brought about that the genuine and the spurious were differentiated, the 

counterfeit was thrown out, and at the same time it was discovered to what ex- 

tent it was dependent upon others, and in that case upon whom. These funda- 

mental principles were applied with the highest degree of success through the 

whole long series of the volumes, so far as they have appeared. .. . . Mean-. 
while the German government, particularly the Bundestag, recognized the high - 
importance of the matter, and by financial support insured the success of the un- 
dertaking. That Pertz could not permanertly by himself alone carry out the 
task with which he had been entrusted, was to be expected... . . He associated 
with himself, among others, Georg Waitz, a pupil of Ranke, who brought to the 
enterprise the advantage of methodical training and rare power to work. 
His share in the carrying out of the program was not less than that of Pertz. 
As the strength of the latter declined, Waitz was regarded zs the only one who 
could be placed at the head of the newly organized society [1875] and this 
transfer of authority was actually made. Waitz and his associates constituted 
a sort of school. Some of them furnished more, others less in the way of 
knowledge of the historical sources, and of the extension and application of the 
proper theorems for the treatment of the material. 


As an extra precaution, we repeat that this argument does not 
presume to pronounce upon the rank which belongs: to different 
men inthe historical hierarchy. We are asserting neither absolute ` 
priority nor absolute pre-eminence. We are dealing with pioneers 
. who were eminent, and with the influences to which at all events 
they added force. Countless other men, both in Germany and in 
other European countries, would have to be considered if an award 
of comparative merit were to be made. There is plenty of room for 
difference of opinion as to their relative importance. These differ- 
ences of opinion are trifles compared with the substantial matter, 
namely: influences such as those signalized in sections II-VI, have - 
actually created a thought world which was the habitat of the men 
_ in the United States who began to revolt against the obsolescent 
social science of the American schools and American public life. 
It is necessary to have a sympathetic understanding of these in- 
fluences in order to appreciate the beginnings of the American 
sociological movement. i 


! Gesch. d. deutsch. Histor., p. 1010. 


= 
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__As a sample of divergent opinions as to particular men, we may 
cite Professor William M. Sloane, of Columbia University, on Heeren. 
In his paper entitled “History in the Nineteenth Century” ;* he says: 


It will appear, I thin, on dispassionate examination, that the beginning of 
fruitfully scientific study in history, the initiation of the modern method, is to 
be found in Heeren [1760-1842] Unlike Niebuhr, he builded with new 
materials. Beginning as a philosopher, he applied in ancient history the 
Socratic method, and discovered that the statés of antiquity could be under- 
stood only in the light cf their institutions and their politics. ` Entering on a 
profound investigation of these, he found them so interlaced with their foreign 
relations that he examined under compulsion both Greece and Rome in their 
connection alike with Egypt and with Carthage. Even with the imperfect 
information of the time, he brought to light the momentous principle of muta- 
tion, as dependent not merely on outward form but on internal structure 
(morphology). His is the vital notion of comparing contemporary histories 
in short periods, as opposed to the elucidation of single ones in long succeeding 
cycles of time. For this is essential to our later doctrine of the unity of history, 

‘without which no true science of the same, however rudimentary, is at all 
possible. With a consciousness of this grand truth as probably applicable to 
every period of history, he essayed it in the following epochs and evolved 
the concept which, revolutionary then, is now ihe cornerstone of modern 
history, that of the state-system of Europe, the basis upon which Macaulay 
erected the great reputation which he deserves. f 

It may be asserted of Heeren now, as was hinted by a French critic in his 
lifetime, that he avoided every pitiall into which cumbrous thoroughness 
throws its German votaries, and escaped every trap which over-confident logic 
sets for its acrobatic French disciples, 


As commentary upon this judgment we submit the facts that 
George Bancroft was a pupil of Heeren, translator of his most 
important work, mentioned above, and others of his writings; during 
his formative years Sloane was for a time Bancroft’s private Secre- 
tary. ; 

We agree with Professor Sloane as to the importance of the 
sociological principle which he calls mutation. ` Without the name, 
it was among the most effective concepts in the minds of the early 
American sociologists. So far as Heeren deserves credit for dis- 
covery of the same, he is an instance o7 the failure of history to 


* St. Louis Congress of Arts and Scienze, IL, 28. 


2 Handbuch der Geschichte des europäischen “Stactensystems und seiner Colonien 
(3d ed., 181g). 
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register accurate judgments. Heeren certainly did not “catch on,” 
in the estimate of historians, as did the other men whom we have 
mentioned.. His name does not appear in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, nor in the fifth—sixth edition of Bern- 
heim’s H: istorische Methode (see next section). 

Professor Sloane’s estimate of Niebuhr may also be put in 
evidence: . 


The ñrst reaction against what was after all a phantom, stately though 
it were, sprang rather from feeling than from knowledge; it was a rebound of 
logic and not of reason. This premature revolt is probably best illustrated 
in the case of Niebuhr. Though powerful, the mind of the great Danish 
diplomat was dry and disdainful: contemptucus of the practical and judicial. 
In his field of ancient history he substituted for painstaking research and for 
concrete reasoning a method based on gratuitous assumptions, a.method which 
destroyed traditional reality, to erect in its place a baseless fabric of credulous 
negations. It has been the task of his successors, beginning with Mommsen 
and ending with Taine’s fine treatise on Livy, to dissipate his airy structure of 
so-called analytic criticism. Considerate as they have been, they have left 


- upright orly a few of his origina. contentions, and these th2 least important, 


wherewith to uphold, for shame's sake, the vanishing renown of his name. 
The indications of archaeological discovery at this hour all point to the ultimate 
annihilation of every principle ard position which he enunciated. Could his 
shade be seen strolling: today across the excavated Roman Forum, and its 
crowding reflections be recorced for our benefit, the muttered syllables of its 
vanitas vanitatum would instruct our generaticn how superior is even the older 
notion of history as a compound of poetry and philosophy tə the substitutes, 
which merely dissect and compare abstractions, which beget negations and 
bring forth only specious presumptions. 

Thus re-echoes the academic rivalry which was loud during the 
lifetime of the principals. For decades it has been notorious among 
historians that Niebuhr shot his bolt with his engines of destruction. 
His attempts at reconstruction perished by the very weapons of 
criticism which he had sharpened. Yet this fact does not impeach 
the main claim above. The rule has become categorical in every 
division of social science: Criticise your evidence! 

«St. Louis Congress of Arts end Science; lce. cit. The present writer heard 
lecturers on history at Berlin and Leipzig during the years 1879-81. The name of 


Niebuhr was repeated over and over egain in the spirit of Wegele’s estimate (above, 
pp. 58-62). If Heeren’s name was mentioned it dic not register în witness’s memory. 
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SECTION VII. PRESENT HISTORICAL METHODOLOGY 


ABSTRACT 


Attention is called again to the fact that Sections II-VIL are not to be understood 
as appraisals of the persons cr the methods discussed by ste-cuards which would satisfy 
historians. They merely emphasize elements in historiographic methodology which 
later exerted a formative infiuence upon sociology. - ' 


In closing this part of our introduction to present sociological 
technique, emphasis must again be put upon the explanation that 
the present outline is not an essay in the methodology of historical 
research or of historical writing. We bave merely marked a few 
of the commonplaces of historical consciousness which have had 
notable influence upon the development of sociological conscious- . 
ness. In so doing we have scarcely approached within parleying 
distance of dependable historical procedure. The technique- of 
historical research and exposition is a combination of arts which, 
like laboratory methods, may be described in words but they can 
be acquired only by practice. Not historical students alone, but 
all students of social science, because all have more or less occasion 

‘to evaluate historical evidence, should, as a part of their necessary 
equipment, master Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode 
(6th ed., 1908). Ar. infallible authority on the technique of any 
portion of social science is hardly conceivable. Berheim is obvi- 
ously debatable, from his fundamental perplexed philosophy con- 
cerning how the purpose of history is to be described as between 
the particular and the universal, on to the minutest judgment as 
to the sifting of evidence. No one, however, has so comprehensively 
exhibited the kinds of judgments which are involved in responsible 
exercise of historical sense. Whether a professional historian or 
not, no one can be a responsible social scientist without maturely 
developed historical sense. From this point-of view the importance 
of such a compendium as the Historische Methode for all social - 
scientists is too obvious for argument. Much less minute in analysis ` 
of method is Seignobos, La méthode historique appliquée aux sciences 
sociales, 1901. Of first-rate importance for the general scope of 
our argument is Merz, “History of European Thought in the Nine- 
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teenth Century” (Of Society, Vol IV, chap. x.). Merz does not see 
the nineteenth-century movement in the same perspective which 
- we are drawing, and from the viewpoint of our argument that is 
_a serious defect. Even if he is wrong; his work supplies details 
which should be organized into an objective interpretation. 


7 See also the less detailed treatise, Langlois and Seignobos, Imtroduction to the 
Study of History (1898; 2d. ed., 7912). 


' [To be continued) — 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations. and Master’s theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is a compilation of 
the return from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments 
of sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the 
degree will be conferred. The name of the college or university in 
italics refers to the institutions where the dissertations are in progress. 


List or DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 

Aggrey, James E. K., A.B., A.M. Livingston. “The Basis of Interracial 
Comity in Africa.” 1923. Columbia.. fod 

Anderson, Nels., A.B. Young. “The Tramp.” 1923. Chicago. 

Austin, Gertrude B., B.S, Grinnell. “Leadership in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement i in New York City.” 1923. Columbia. 

Baber, Ray E., A.B. Campbell. “Changes in Size of American Families in 
the Last Generation.” 1923. ‘Wisconsin. 

Baird, Chas. G., A.B. Kansas; M.A. Wyoming. “Social Function of the 
Church.” 1923. Washington. 

Barnhart, Kenneth E., A.B. Southwestern; B.D. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. “The Evolution of the Socialized Cansciousness in Methodism.” ` 
1924. Chicago. 

Becker, J. D., A.B. Routt College. “The Problem Child in Home and School.” 

1924. Catholic University. . 

Beeley, A. L., A. B. Brigham Young; M.A. Chicago. “The Bail System.” 
1923. Chicago. 

Bower, William C., A.B. Tri-State; A.M. Columbia. ‘Religion as a Factor 
in Progress.” 1924. Columbia. 

Bowman, Leroy E., A.B. Chicago. ‘Leadership in Greenpoint.” 1923. 
Columbia. 

Brenley, H. C., A.B., A.M. South Carolina. ‘The Study of Poor Relief in 
South Carolina.” 1923. North Carolina. 

Brown, L. G., A.B. Dakota Wesleyan. “Missions.” 1926. Chicago. 

Brown, Roy M., A.B., M.A. North Carolina. “A Study of Poor Relief in 
North Carolina.” 1925. North Carolina. 

Buchan, Evelyn, A.B., M.A. Chicago. “Girl Delinquency.” 1924. Chicago. 

Byron, William F., B.S. Pennsylvania. “Case Studies of Juvenile Delinquents 
with Institutional Experience.” 1923. Chisago. 

Carr, Lowell Juilliard, A.B., M.A. Michigan. “Propaganda as an Outgrowth 
of Modern Communication.” 1924. Michigan. 
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Cheney, Alice S., A.B. Vassar. “A Definition of Social Reform.” 1923. 
Pennsylvania, ; 
Coffman, Harold C., AB. Kansas; M.A. Michigan. “Social Control of 
Country Life.” 1923. Michigan. 

Colbert, Roy J., A.B. De Pauw; M.A. Wisccnsin. “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Community Social Work Agencies.” 1923. Wisconsin. 

‘Cyprian, Rev., “The Charities of St. Vincent de Paul.” 1923. Catholic 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of.the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth oi the month preceding publication.: ` 


American Sociological! Society—President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces that the Executive Committz2 has decided to hold the next: 
meeting of the Society t Washington, D.C., December 27-29, 1923. 
Votes were also given tc Brown University, to Detroit, indorsed by the 
, University of Michigan, and to the University of Southern California, 
who had extended invitatiois to the Society for this meeting. 

The Papers and Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Society held in Chicago have just been published under the title of 
Constructive Social Analysis. 


L'Institut Internationa! de Sociologie—The following are the officers 
of the International Institute of Sociology for the year 1923: president, 
Eduardo Sanz y Escartin, permanent secretary of the Royal Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, Madrid, ard president of the Institute of 
Social Reform; vice-presidents, Alessardro Chiappelli, formerly pro- 
fessor of the history of philosophy, University of Naples; Georges 
Clémenceau; L. T. Hobhouse, professor of sociology, University of 
London; general secretary, René Worms, editor of the Revue Inter- 
nationale’ de Sociologie; treasurer, P. L. Manouvier, professor of physical. 
anthropology, School of Anthropology; critic, Charles Gide, professor 
-of social economics, College of France. < 


. Institute of Social Research—The Society: for Social - Research 
announces an institute in methods of social research, August 20-30, at 
the University of Chicago. The institute will have something of the 
character of a clinic in social problems and will give opportunity for the 
analysis and discussion of problems that are being investigated from 
different points of view. While this institute is intended especially for 
members of the Society fcr Social Research who are aot, in residence at 
the University of Chicago, it is open without expense to all persons who 
are actually engaged in social investigation. Persons interested in 
. attending the institute shoul write to its director, Professor Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicagc. 
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Southwestern Political . Science Associctiorn.—The fourth annual 


: > “meeting of the Association was held at Southern Methodist University, « 


‘Dallas, Texas, April 2-4, 1923. The three days’ sessions were devoted 


oS to sections on public law, international relations, history, government, 


nominating systems, economics, and sociology. An amendment to the 
constitution was adopted, changing the name to “The Southwestern 

` Political and Social Science Association” and the name of the Quarterly 
i, to The Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, — 


The Sociology Section was in charge of Professor Jerome Dowd, 
University of Oklahoma, and met in joint session with the Council of 
State-Wide Social Agencies. The following papers were read: “The 
Present Status of Farm Tenancy in the Southwest,” by Professor W. E. 
Garnett, Texas Agricultural College, “The Social Stake in Farm 
Tenancy,” by Professor A. W. Hayes, Tulane University; and “Sugges- 
tions for the Solution of the Problem of Farm Tenancy,” by Professor 
W. P. Meroney, Baylor University. President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, spoke on “Organs of Christian 
Rural Progress,” and Professor M..S. Handman, University of Texas, 
read a paper on “The Relation between History and the Social Sciences.” ” 


University of Chicago.—At the Spring Convocation President Ernest 
D. Burton announced that the University had received a gift of $21,000 
to make experimental studies “for the purpose of examining the possi- 
bilities of social research, using the city of Chicago as a laboratory.” 
During the current year the Departments of Political Economy, Political 
Science, and Sociology are engaging in research projects under the terms 
of the gift. Should the result of this preliminary survey be favorable to’ 
a larger program of investigative studies, President Burton hopes that 
“the citizens of Chicago may see in this fact on opportunity through 
the University of Caicago to serve the city and to contribute to the 
creation of the better Chicago.” 

Dr. William Healy, director of the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston,’ 
gave a course on “The Individual Delinquent” in the School of Social 
Service Administration in the Spring Quarter. On June 7 he gave an 
address to the Sociology Club on the subject, “The Study of the 
Individual.” 

A new fraternity of the professional type has been formed by graduate 
students in the Department of Sociology. The society elects its own 
personnel on the basis of scholarship, promise of high attainment in 
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social research, and compatibility. The insignia is a key bearing the 
Greek letters, Zeta Phi, which is the name of the organization. 


Clark University—-A. chapter of Alpka Pi Zeta, honorary national 
social science fraternity, was organized at Clark University on April 18, 
1923. The following officers were elected: president, Harry Elmer 
Barnes; vice-president, Arthur Julius Nelson; secretary, Paul S. Clark- 
son. The first general meeting was held on Wednesday, May 9, with 
Professor Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, as the principal speaker 
of the evening. About s2venty-five were present. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, for the last three years professor of the history 
of thought and culture, and during the last year acżing professor of 
sociology, has accepted a position as professor of historical sociology at 
Smith Collegé. Work in sociology will be discontinued at Clark Uni- 
versity after the close of the present academic year. 


University of Colorad>—Henry Holt and Compary announce the 
publication of The Principles of Sociology by Professor Frederick A. 
Bushee. The organizatioa of the volume includes an mtroductory dis- 
© cussion of the laws of social progress and four main divisions treating of 
economic factors, genetic factors, psychological processes, and cultural 
forces. 


University of Kansas.—The Macmillan Company announce the 
publication of a revised ecition of the Outlines of Sociology, by Professor 
Frank W. Blackmar and Professor John L. Gillin of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Middlebury College-—Mr. Floyd N. Hcuse has accepted the appoint- 
ment of professor of economics and sociology. 


University of Minnescta—Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of 
anthropology and director of the |Americanization Training Course of 
the University of Minneso<a, has been elected chairman of the division 
of anthropology and psychology of the National Research Council for 
the year beginning July 1, 1923. His residence in Washington will 
begin September r. Professor Jenks will give two courses of lectures 
during the summer session in the department of education of the southern 
division of the University of California, Los Angeles. 

The faculty of the department of sociology has organized a discussion 
club to meet once or twice each quarter. All teaching members of the 
department are automatically members, and such graduate students, 
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non-teaching assistants and others as may be invited may participate. 
The club assembles for dinner and listens to a paper or address of thirty 
minutes or less by some member who has some contribution of general 
interest. General discussion follows. At the June 5 meeting Professor 
F. Stuart Chapin presented a paper on “Some Recent Modifications of 
the Theory of Social Evolution.” The officers for the coming year are 
L. L. Bernard, President, Manuel C. Elmer, Vice-President, and John F. 
Markey, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Assistant-professcr Ross L: Finney will deliver a convocation address 
at the University of Missouri this summer on the “Causes and Cures for 
Social Unrest.” He will also lecture at the state normal schools and 
colleges at Aberdeen, S.D., Fremont, Neb., Flagstaff, Ariz., and Gunni- 
son, Colo, ` 

Professor Bernard gave three lectures on “Natural Resources and 
Civilization” before Bradley Institute the past winter. George B. 
Lundberg has been promoted from the rank of teaching fellow to an 
instructorship in sociology. Wilfred G. Binnewies has held the position 
of teaching fellow in the department during the spring quarter. Pro- 
fessor Oscar Wesley of Yankton College and Henry C. Mohler of the 
University of Wisconsin have been appointed teaching fellows in sociology 
for the year 1923-24. H. B. Sell, instructor in sociology, has resigned to 
accept a position elsewhere for the coming year. 


University of Notre Dame—Professor R. R. Macgregor, Ph.D., 
F.R.A.L., who has recently entered the faculty of this institution from 
New Zealand and Australia, is to give a course in “General Sociology,” 
together with lectures on “The Family,” during the coming summer 
session. He will also give, next year, courses in “General Anthropology 
and Ethnology.” Special Emphasis will be laid on the SEMORFAPHY’ of 
the Pacific peoples. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Enrolment in the department of sociology 
has steadily increased since it was founded three years ago. The present 
enrolment is 515, out of a student body of 1,600. In conjunction with 
the departments of economics, history, and political science, the sociology 
_ department is giving a general “Gateway” course to social sciences. 
One section is given in each of the four departments, the course being 
open only to freshmen. It has proved to be very successful and will be 
retained as a permanent feature. l 

The department has worked out a plan whereby many social work 
authorities and other prominent figures are obtained for lectures and for 
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vocational advice for students. The following are the chief lecturers 
for.the present session: Mrs, Martha F. Falconer; Mr. Kirby Page; 
Mr. Joseph: Moss, chief probation officer of Chicago; Mr. A. J. Derby- 
shire, director of the Citizens’ Bureau of Utica, New York; Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati; and Reverend John Haynes Holmes. 

The department has also built up a close co-ordination with settlement 
houses, case-work agencies, and correctional institutions of the state, 
with the result that students rave ample opportunities for both temporary 
and permanent positions in social work. The work of Professor Frank 
W. Hoffer in the rural field zecently attracted favorable comment from 
Dr. Paul L. Vogt. 

Professor Bruce L. Melvin will teach at the Y.M.C.A. summer school 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Professor Hoffer will act as dean of the 
Methodist Summer Training School for Rural Ministers of Ohio. 

Guy B. Johnson, M.A., University of Chicago, 1922, is instructor | 
in sociology, taking the place cccupied by Miss Mary Ruth Fenderich 
last year. He has charge of tne following courses: “General Sociology,” 
“Criminology,” “Immigration,” “Negro Problem,” “Urkan Sociology.” 


University of Porto Rico.—Like all educational work in Porto Rico, 
the department of history anc social science of the University increased 
largely in numbers during the current year, until more than two hundred 
‘students of collegiate grade were taking such courses—and Professor 
Cutler was meeting classes nineteen hours a week. 

The university trustees have now arranged to lighten Dr. Cutler’s 
load by dividing the department, leaving him in charge of the history 
work, and engaging another man to teach social science, i.e., economics, 
political science, and sociology. Professor Cutler will thus be able to 
offer courses for graduate students as well as for undergraduates. 


Princeton University—An Industrial Relations Section has been 
established to serve as a special source of comprehensive information .on 
industrial relationship and the human factor in industry. The primary 
aim of the section will be to assemble and make available all facts on 
. this subject. The work of the section is directed by Dr. F. Foerster, 
who- has made extensive studies in social and labor conditions in this 
country and Europe. 


University of Southern California-—Dr. Clarence M. Case, chairman 
of the department of sociology. University of Iowa, and author of a 
recent volume on Non-Violent Coercion (Century), has been elected 
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professor of sociology, and will have charge of special courses in social 
theory such as, “Social Values” and “Social Progress,” 
A new course is being offered this semester in “The Technique of 
Social Case Histories,” by Willis W. Clark, lecturer in sociology. 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, will 
offer courses in “Criminology” and “Fundamentals of Sociology” in 
the coming summer session. 


University of Texas.—Governor Neff on March 1 appointed William 

M. W. Splawn, professor of economics, University of Texas, to the 

Railroad Commission of that state. The University of Texas. granted 
him leave to accept the appointment. 

Professor Max S. Handman will study social and economic conditions 

in Mexico during the summer. : 


West Virginia University. —Dr. Frederick Detweiler, professor of 
sociology in Denison University, is to give courses in sociology in the 
summer school. 


: j 
University of Wisconsin—The Century Company announce the 
publication of Outlines of Sociology, by Professor Edward A. Ross. 
This volume covers in briefer, more compact form, the material in 
Principles of Sociology by the same author. 


' 


REVIEWS 


The Foundations of Social Science: An Analysis of Their Psycho- 
logical Aspects. By James Mickey Witiraus. Alfred A. 
Knopf. Pp. xvi+494. l 

First of all, and summation of all, in spite of muck. that must be said 
by way of qualification, this book deserves immediate recognition as a 
successful constructive enterprise, as a clarifer of vision about relations 
in human affairs, as a stimulator of researck beyond the well-trodden 
areas of knowledge. 

With this tribute as assurance ot respect, appreciation, and sympathy 
for the purpose, and performance partly represented by <his volume, we 
venture upon a process of friendly vivisectior.. 

At first glance the book is overwhelming. It gives the impression of 
penetration into circumferences and profundities and mu‘titudinouses in 
which most minds could at best wander in bewilderment. A little 
consideration discovers the clue by which access to and grasp of the 
entire contents becomes relatively easy. One of Lester F. Ward’s main 
messages might have been summed up in the proposition: Every human - 
situation is a function of psychic factors. In this book Professor Williams 
has simply amplified that proposition by making it specific in countless 
types of situations within the range of political science, of jurisprudence, 
of economics, history, and sociology. 

Considered now solely from the viewpoint of general methodology, 
what the author has done is like this: There was a time in the history 
of physical Science when the proposition, AH matter is a function of 
chemical elements, would have encountered more incredulity than assent. 
Suppose someone had undertaken the task of turning the dubious 
proposition into a commonplace. Suppose he ked written a book along 
these lines: (a) the relations of chemical elements to inorganic matter; 
(b) the relations of chemical elements to vegetable matter; (c) the 
relations of chemical element to animal’ matter; (d) the relations of 
chemical elements to (1) Caucasian, {z) Mongolian, (3) Ethiopian human 
matttr. Suppose he had gone through a long list of specific objects in 
each category, with the reiterated assertion—zranite, quartz, marble, 
topaz, ruby, diamond, oak, elm, maple, pine, spruce, hemlock, fish, flesh, 
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fowl, man, woman, child—each is a function of chemical elements. 
Suppose all this withcut a glimpse of a technique which might do the 
work now known as qualitative and quantitative analysis. Such aman 
would have furnished roughly a perfect prototype of Professor Williams’ 
procedure. We say this without the slightest disposition to burlesque 
or belittle. He has voluminously and impressively advertised the need 
of a social psychology, but the book would be strengthened if it featured 
the warning which is by implication in the Preface, that no one may 
imagine we already have the supply of the need. Social psychology is 
in the making. Mere enumeration of its problems, though the list fill 
a cyclopedia, does not of itself constitute a science of the problems. 
Such enumeration, however, is the sort of challenge which is preliminary 
to the states of mind that produce searchers into the problems. 

In the latter light, Professor Williams’ book is a notable addition to 
the literature of social-science method. It is to be most earnestly hoped 
that the complete series which he announces will be published. His 
vision of the range of knowledge to be occupied before social science can 
be more than a yearning and a collection of tools partially to appease 
the yearning is sanctioned by the most objective conceptions of reality 
that are within our reach. Only, we repeat, it is quite as necessary to 
keep ourselves intelligent about our lack of adequate technique for 
solving the outstanding problems as it is to stimulate the adventure of 
exploring among them. 

If we may register an impression, which may be mistaken, the book 
represents a state of mind with reference to social psychology which is 
closely analogous with the early attitude of the American pioneers toward 
sociology. Speaking by way of confession not less than description 
they were dogmatic about its relations to all other mental procedures, 
and they were profuse in their declarations of what it was going to do 
with, to, and for all other departments of knowledge. It took them a 
long time to realize that sociology must first be before it can do. Accord- 
ing to his own showing (Preface, p. viii), Professor Williams has actually 
projected, in the six books of his series, a conspectus of six different masses 

, of societary problems the psychological factors in which must be evaluated 
before social science can arrive at conclusions. He does not claim to have 
discovered a single formula by means of which a single one of these 
problems may eventually be solved. His series, therefore, promises to 
be six volumes describing unsolved problems of social psychology, not a 
treatise on social psychology, i.e., not an account of a technique adequate 
to the solution of social problems. If the series be recognized as just 
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what it is, not mistaken -tor what it is not, it may well amount to one of 
the most notable contributions to method in the entire history of social 
science. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


Development of Social Theory. By Jawes P. LICHTENBERGER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 
` New York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. xiiit+482. $4.00. 

Professor Lichtenberger has put all sociologists deeply into debt to 
him by the publication of ‘this book. It is the book for which many 
teachers of sociology hav2 been waiting for their courses in the history 
of social theory. The cuthor disclaims’ any intention of writing a 
history of social theory, but aims simply to exhibit its development by the 
setting forth of the theories of typica! thinkers from Plato to Gumplowicz 
and Ratzenhofer. He has succeeded admirably, however, in presenting 
social theory as an organic growth through utilizing typical thinkers as 
illustrating different stages in the development of social thinking. In 
connection with each thinker he gives not only a historical account of 
the political, economic, social, and scientific conditions under which the 
theory of each developed, but also the biographical facts which throw 
light upon the personal ckaracter of the writer and upon his equipment 
for his task. Then follows a description cf the theory izself in sufficient 
detail, either in the langage of its author, or in epitome. Wisely or 
unwisely, Professor Lichtenberger in general ‘refrains from a critical 
appraisal of the value of tae social theories which he sets forth.’ 

Probably wisely Profzssor Lichtenberger does not include living 
sociological thinkers. Thas his boox includes little of what might be 
called the strictly scientific movement in sociology, and there is little 
or no indication of recent developments in the science. The book is, 
therefore, practically confined to what we may call “ the’ social philoso- 
phers.” Even among these, however, one misses some very significant 
names, such as that of Herder. More serious is the omission of all 
reference to some who must now be regarded as precursors of the more 
strictly scientific movemer.t in sociology, suca as Frederic LePlay and 
Emile Durckheim. But limitations of space probably prevented the 
author’s undertaking any discussion of the significance of the works of 
these men. In spite of stch omissions the book will be valued by all 


teachers of the history of social theory. : 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI : 
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The Immigrants Day in Court. By Kate HOLLIDAY CLAGHORN. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1923. Pp. xv-+546. $2.50. 


This volume, the ninth in the Americanization Series edited by 
Allen T. Burns, maintains the excellent standard that has been set by 
the preceding eight volumes. ` It draws repeatedly upon source materials 
in depicting the contacts of the immigrant with American laws. It 
follows the immigrant into court with his various money, family, labor - 
union, and freedom of speech troubles, and it describes the activities 
of the various private agencies in their attempts to help the immigrant 
get adjusted to our laws. The method is scientific and inductive; 
the attitude of, the author is impartial, yet cognizant of the main factors 
in the psychology of immigrants. 

When the immigrant finds himself in court he is in a suggestible 
state, perturbed, and often nonplussed. The treatment that he receives 
under these circumstances produces a lasting effect‘upon him and a not 
inconsiderable effect upon his friends. This treatment may easily 
hinder or even defeat the assimilation process. With care and sympathy, 
however, the law may be administered so as to further wholesome 
Americanization, a point which the facts in Miss Claghorn’s book 


strongly support. Emory S. Bocarpvus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Penology in the United States. By Lovis N. Rosinson, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1921. Pp. 
ix+344. $3.00. 

This volume will be welcomed by students as an interesting and useful 
‘general review of the history and present status of prison legislation and 
administration in the United States, by a writer who is already well 
known in the field of penal reform by his earlier book on Criminal 
Statistics in the United States and by his work as chief probation officer 
in the Philadelphia Municipal Court. The following penal institutions 
are dealt with in separate chapters: the jail, the house of correction or 
workhouse, the state prison or penitentiary, institutions for juvenile 
delinquents, reformatories. The city police stations and lock-ups are 
omitted, apparently because they cannot, under the definition of penology 
that Dr. Robinson accepts, properly be classified as penal institutions. 
However, few would deny that those who are detained in them are 
“punished,” whether with or without the sanction of the law. The 
influence of the reformatory on state prison administration is discussed 
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(pp. 85-86), and the difficulties of: che indeterminate sentence are noted, 
“The indeterminate sentence hes been extended to state prisons and 
penitentiaries where few if any of the factors are present for determining 
the proper time of a prisoner’s ‘release. Prisoners are freed after their 
minimum time has expired on mere guesswork or faveritism.” 

In a volume of 344 pages only a general review of the subjects 
discussed can be furnished. An adequate discussion of the problems of 
prison labor alone would demand a much larger volume. It is carping 
to criticize a work which aims to present a general review of a subject 
because it does not do more. And yet tke question of whether or not 
the very important wors of Mr. Osborne bas been given due attention 
even in a volume of this size may be raised. Certainly there are many 
students who believe Mr. Osborne to be the one great outstanding figure 
in the history of prison reform in tris country. 

A few other questions may perhaps usefully be raised. Is not, for 
example, the parallel with the proprietary English jails of the seventeenth 
century a little too much labored? After all, the statement that the ` 
“jail of the seventeenth century has suffered but little change in the 
United States” can hardly be sustained. The writer modifies this 
himself by noting a difference as regards the important question of fees. 
Thus he says that it is true that prisonezs no longer pay for their board 
and lodging; and surely this is a fundamental point of difference. 
It might also be noted that the use of the cellular system differentiates 
our modern jails from those of seventeenth-century England, and other 
important points of difference might alse be pointed out. 

Again the statement that “ Unlike the jail, the Heuse of Correction 
and the Workhouse, the state prison or state penitentiary was not 
imported from England,” is in need of elaboration anc discussion. Dr. 
Robinson notes that “tae United States must acknowledge a debt to 
John Howard and Jeremy Bentham,” but should it not also be pointed 
out that the name “penitentiary” and the theory of “hard labor” 
were borrowed from the English prison reformers cf the eighteenth 
century; and surely Blackstone shculd be included among those respon- 
sible for this system. 

Attention may be called to the fact that Miss Elsie Leonard, the 
scholarly author of tke Early History of Englisk Poor Relief is 
referred to as “Mr.” Leonard. And it is overlooked (p. 47) that Illinois, 
in addition to the other states mentioned, passed a law for a state 
farm for misdemeanants in 1917 and its erection is under way. 

The book has a useful bibliography. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGC 


EDITH ABBOTT 
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Business and the Professions. By ‘Ruporen M. BINDER. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1922:° Pp. x433. $3.00. 


A profession, as defined by Dr. Binder (pp. 51 and 101) is a vocation 
which one has chosen for reasons of some special natural fitness, which 
_ is based upon a foundation of satisfactory preliminary preparation and 
which is dominated by the primary motive of desire to render service. 
Since business in this modern day may recuire as great a “natural 
fitness” and as complete a scientific foundation and technical preparation 
as law, medicine, education, and the ministry, its chief mark of differen- 
tiation from the professions is that profit and self-interest rather than 
service. are its dominating motives. While many fields of human 
activity formerly excluded are now entitled to be called professions 
(chap. vi), only here and there in the world of commerce and industry 
is found the true professional attitude. ‘The thesis of the volume is 
that business can be put upon a professional basis in this latter sense; 
and not only this, but that the only feasible way out of the labyrinth 
of social and economic difficulties of our generation is to be found in- 
making the ideal of social service supreme and universal throughout 
the business world. 

The larger part of the volume does not bear directly upon this 
thesis, but is devoted to a miscellaneous collection of more or less familiar 
material relating to various sciences and occupations—biology and 
chemistry, agriculture, finance and banking, transportation, commerce 
and manufacturing, engineering, medicine and sanitation, jurisprudence 
and diplomacy, education and religion, the arts, militarism. These 
chapters give the impression of being put in to fill out the book, rather 
than to advance the author’s argument. As a collection of interesting 
material upon the topics mentioned the bcok will have value, although 
there is little that is new. As one more voice in the enlarging chorus 
of intelligent protest against the subordination of human and service 
considerations to commercial and self-seeking objectives in business 


it will be welcomed by many. 
EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI ; 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared by John H. 
Mueller, by F. N. House, M. S. Everett, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, Harvey 
Zorbaugi, and A. Runemann, of the Department of Sociology o2 the University of 

cago. : 

Each abstract is numbered at the end eccording to the classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PERSONALITY: Tae INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
r. Biography ; . 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study’ 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and tie Genesis of the Person 
I. Tre Famiry a 
r. The Natural History oi the Family and tke Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichtz) 
Immigreri.3, Immigration, arid Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions i 
"TV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUFS 
x. Classes and the Class Struggle; Lator and Capital 
2. Nationa_ities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctr-nes 
4. Religious Denominations end Sects 
V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
x. The Rural Community and Its Proklems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 
VI. SOCIAL Inszrrutions 
_ I. Home and Housing 
2, The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
` 4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
i. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion > 
3. The Political Process; Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior, Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
- and Revolution 


X 


VIII. SoctaL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 

. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


AP wh 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION : 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2, Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


XK. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology ; A 
. Logic of the Social Sciences 

. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 

. Methods of Teaching Sociology 
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I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Ontogenetic Significance of Instinct, Habi:,.and Intelligence.—Instinct,” 
“habit,” and “intelligence” are critically defined, and their inter-relations are discussed. 
Instincts are responses determined wholly by inhezited structure. “The instincts 
constitute the basic tendencies or impulses of the individual, and can be modified, but 
not eliminated, by habit. The value of habit is that it adapts original tendencies to a 
complex environment, and makes action more successful and more intelligent.” Intel- 
ligence is an equivalent of efficiency in solving problems set by the environment.— 
J. L. Mursell, Psychological Review, XXIX (1922),163-80. (Reprint from Psychological 
Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 2, 4.) ; 


A Comparison of the Mental Abilities of Mixed and Full-Blood Indians on a 
Basis of Education.—Individuals tested. were of Plains and Forest Stock. Nine 
tests were used: opposites, genus-species, part-whole, free association, logical memory, 
rote memory-concrete, rote memory-abstract, and two word-building tests. Mixed 
bloods graded 12 per cent above full bloods in tests involving the higher processes. 
Tests indicated that scores increased with educaticn—T. R. Garth, Psychological 
Review, XXIX (1922), 221-37. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) 
(I, 2; IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 
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Jeremy Bentham.—Jeremy Bentham may be considered the real founder of the 
University of London. Bentham worked at the main problem of the social sciences 
for seventy yeers. His general interest in scientific method was combined with a 
particular talent for introspective psychology even though he lived before the age of 
modern psychology.—Graham Wallas, Political Science Quorterly, XXXVIII (March, 
1923), 45-56 (I, r.) M. H. N. 


' Heredity and Instinct in Human Life.—Man has few instinctive actions in the 
original sense of the word. He does have, though, a half-dozen well-marked types of 
instinctive emotional disposition that are social in that they affect his attitude toward 
other persons—the dispositions to anger, fear, maternal love, sexual love, and to the 
emotion of self-assertion, or power. But the impulsive behavior arising from these 
dispositions is exceedingly indefinite and plastic, and all such dispositions are rapidly 
developed, transformed, and interwoven by social experience, giving rise to a multitude 
of complex sentiments which have not been satisfactorily analyzed. Although instinc- 
tive emotion enters into every act, it enters'in such a way that we can rarely, if ever, 
explain human behavior by it alone. In human life it is not, in any considerable . 
degree, a motive to specific behavior at all, but an impulse whose definite expression 
depends upon education and social situation. It does not act except through a complex 
socially. determined organization of thought and sentiment.—C. H. Cooley, Survey, 
XLIX (January 1, 1923). (I, 2, 4.) H.W. Z. 


Pugnacity.—Warfare an institution: No a priori scheme can account for the 
social institution of war. McDougall’s aitempt to make one do so is based upon 
evidence from the Sarawak region of Borneo. But a study of the cultural history of 
this region demonstrates that war was introduced by the Kayan, Iban, and other 
invaders. An analysis of Keyan warfare shows it to be bound up with a chiefly class, 
for the purpose of securing heads and slaves. It can further be shown that the warfare 
of the entire East Indian Archipelago is mainly concerned with the hunting of heads 
which are desired for funerals of chiefs and for agriculture. For this area, at least, - 
warfare seems to be an institution, bound up with a class system and ceremonies 
related to it, which has spread through the area by cortact. Similarly, it can be shown 
that warfare among the North American Indians assumed a new and intensified aspect 
after contact with the Europeans. Warfare and instinct: It is thus apparent that the 
institution of warfare has not necessarily any instinctive basis at all, but may be the out- 
come of men’s becoming convinced of the necessity of heads and slaves, or of obtaining 
blood for ritual purposes, or some other such reason. Once the institution of war- 
fare has come iato being, it seems inevitable that it stirs up feelings and emotions that 
previously were not experienced. But these emotions bear no witness to the motive 
that led men to kill one another. And that the emotion of anger or the instinct of 
pugnacity caused the institution of war to come into existence there is no evidence— 
W. J. Perry, Monist, XXX (January, 1923), 116-33. (L 2, 4; IV, 2.) mae 


What Is Intelligence and Who Has It?—Intelligence is defined as “the ability 
to solve a new problem.” “When a problem is difficult erough, or the solution suffi- 
ciently novel and important, the intelligenze displayed in successful invention will be 
considered gen‘us.” On the other hand, “education is the davice of civilization to 
keep us from encountering new problems.” ‘No one has ever devised an intelligence 
test that tests intelligence and nothing else. Intelligence is displayed in a performance 
that succeeds against adverse odds; stupidity is failure despite favoring odds.—+L. 
Witmer, University of Pennsylvania Bulletins, XXTX (1922), 163-80. (Reprint from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 2, 4.) 


Experimental Studies of Two Important Factors Underlying Masculine Sexual 
Behavior —Th=2 copulatory response of tke male of higher vertebrates is controlled 
by a special cortical center, and its primary elements are a series of co-ordinated spinal 
reflexes. The copulatory response for its activation and regulation upon a special 
gland, the testis, whose discharges into the blood stream control the sexual responses. 
It has been assumed that this internal secretion has been controlled by the nervous 
system, but its mode and seat of action is unknown.—C. FP. Stone, Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, VI (April, 1923), 229-47. (I, 2). D.R 
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The Problem of War.—War is not a psychological fact alone, derived from a 
primitive instinct modern man has inherited from the savage, It has in it a large 
element of the international rivalries created by the economic and industrial conditions 
of today, the struggle for markets, the ship subsidy, the tariff wall, and the like—M. 
Harrison, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (April, 1923), 307-15. (I, 2 IV,2.) 

‘ D. R. 


The Spirit of Play.—The incentive to play arises in the instinct to joy, a fact 
ignored by most writers. “Play for play’s sake” is not worthy of consideration. 
It must be considered with reference to its purpose, which is: (x) to serve the mental 
and spiritual welfare of life; (2) to add enormously to joy; and (3) indirectlysto minister 
to the good digestion of food, even if no higher utility can be claimed. G. Macdonald, 
Hibbert Journal, XXI (January, 1923), 353-66. (L2) ° D.R. 


Remaking of Mind and Morals.—Robinson’s contentions in Mind in the Making 
are open to criticism. Humanity is not fettered by obsolescent notions from the past 
that could be discarded at will. These so-called “mere notions” are lively emotional 
factors functioning in the present, as is to be expected in a being of evolutionary 
origin. Moréover, much of man’s social inheritance is sound and worthy of con- 
servation, while that part which is not must be transformed rather than eradicated.— 
V. S. Yarros, Open Court, XXXVI (1922), 332-36. (Adapted from Psychological 
Bulletin, March, 1923.) (È 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Greatest Faith of All.—-Under this caption tke author offers an interesting 
contribution to the psycho_ogy of conformity, which he regards as the real universal 
religion of mankind and the principal antagonist of humen individuality. The creed, 
variations, and values of conformity are aptly illustrated by examples from con- 
temporary life—T. S. Harding, Open Court, XXXVI (1922), 230-42. (Reprint from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4.) 


Limitations of the Rel:gious Concept.—Religion is peculiar in that in it specula- 
tive ideas attain a dominance without parallel in any other field of experience. Its 
dogmas are rarely grounded on fact, yet they endure. Religion analyzed is indefinable. 
It is everywhere based on superstition, myth, sexuality, and folk-lore. It isa composite 
of spirituality and pathology. For the pathological, religion is a flight from reality; 
for the spiritual, it is a service of intangibles. It is the pathological who constitute 
the militant, intolerant factions within religions —T. X. Harding, Open Court, XXXIV 
(1922), 612-20. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4; VIL 
2, VIL, 4 - H.W. Z. 


A Study of Psychological Types.—In each of Jung’s two types, extravert and 
introvert, three groups are distinguishable: simple, objective, and subjective. . Six 
types result: simple extravert, simple introvert, objective extravert, objective introvert, 
subjective extravert, and subjective introvert. The distinction between extravert 
and introvert, as the movement of the libido is toward the object or toward the subject, 
remains primary. The distinction between the objective and subjective types rests 
on the degree of differentiation—simple to complex—of the psychic functions.—B. M. 
Hinkle, Psychoanalytic Review, IX (1922), 187-97. (Adapted from Psychological 
Bulletin, March, 1923) (I, 4.) : H. W. Z. 


A Psychopathological Study of Knut Hamsun’s “Hunger.” —The failure of the 
central character is interpreted in terms of infantile images and cravings, an Electra 
complex, alternate masockistic and sadistic impulses; the masochistic basis. of his 
nature proving the key to tae plot—G. A. Stragnell, Psychoanalytic Review, TX (1922), 
198-217. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (I, 4; a 4) z 


Zur Kritik sozialer Grundprincipien.—Universalism is thought of here as a doctrine 
of social unity and human solidarity. -Individuals and society: Society and the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed are closely related. In every society, as in every 
individual, we find the dualistic antithesis “individualism-socialism.” Individuals 
and the state: Some are deienders of personal rights and emphasize the well-being of 
the individuals as the end of society, while others emphasize the perpetuation and 
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extension of the state and believe in the supremecy of the state. Any classification of 
the theories and theorists concerning the. elations o: the individual to soziety is more 
or less an arbitrary matter. The words :*individualism” and “socialism” have been 
so misused that it would be better to discard the words in order to conserve some of 
the’ things for which they stand. Social unity: In a real sense the individuals, of 
which society is composed, can act together. It is for the best interest of the whole 
group if every individual recognizes his dspendency on the will of the group, which 
will in turn safeguard the interest of the individuals—Goetz Briefs, Archiv f. Sozial- 
wiss. u. Sozialpol., L (Heft 2, 1923), 324-46. (1,4; X,3) ` M. H. N. 


Le rêve et les images-scuvenirs. Contribution à une théorie sociologique de la 
mémoire.—Durkheim says that in dreams we retrace our past. This brings up the 
question whether dreams consist of memories. The answer is in the negative, for one 
must be conscious of his present social contacts in order to have true memory. The 
dream is an excellent field for the study of individuel psychology, since in-sleep alone 
is the mind free from contact with society——-M. Halbwachs, Rev. philos., XLVIII 
(January-February, 1923), 57-97. (I, 4.) M.S. E. 


Self-Expression and Happiness.—lIf self-expression is taken as the criterion of 
happiness, account must be taken of the experience and desires of the higher self, 
Both impulsive and deliberate desires imply an object. An impulsively desired 
object does not represent the highest good, because it represents an attitude which 
takes into consideration only z few interests of the person, which may not be in harmony 
with other interests. The higher self consists in an interest in conserving all human 
taS V. Boyer, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (April, 1923), 28390. 

4 R. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


A Study of the Sex Life of the Nocmal Mar-ied Woman: The Happiness of 
Married Life.—Investigation shows that preparation for the sex side of married life 
is an important factor making for marital happiness. The first sex experience is also 
of prime importance. Where the husband’s sex desire is more intense and frequent, 
there is an equal chance for happiness; where that of the wife is greater, the unhappy 
group is larger. There is little relationship between contraceptives and marital’ 

ppiness, while abortion is three times more frequent in the unhappy group. Inter- 
course during pregnancy bears little relation to the two groups.—Katherine B. Davis, 
Journal of Social Hygiene, IX (March, 1923), 123-46. (II, 1.) D.R. 


The Norwegian Illegitimacy Act.—The Norwegian illegitimacy act which in 
substance secures inheritance and support from both parents of añ illegitimate child, 
as well as protection to the motter, has actually reduzed the illegitimacy rate. There 
is live interest in the law in other countries.—Walter Clarke, Journal of Social H ygiene,, 
IX (March,.1923), 146-49. “II, 3; VI, 5.) - D.R 


TM. PEOPLES AND CULTUFAL GROUPS 


Vision in Plains Culture-—Pursuit of vision among the Plains tribes is an affair 
of maturity, not of adolescence. It has been said to be characterized by the infliction 
` of self-torture, the lack of distinction betwzen laity aad shaman, and the acquiring of a 
guardian spirit. This pattern is by no means constant, however, as this study reveals. 
And there are many local patterns. The underlying psychological attitudes are so 
varied as to make classification of a final sort impossible-—R. F. Benedict, American 
Anthropologist, XXIV (1922), 1-23. (Adapted from Psychotogical Bulletin, March, 
1923.) (LOI, 1.) H. W. Z. 


The Family Hunting Territory and Lenape Political Organization—The family 
hunting ground was the basis of social structure anc political organization of the Indian 
tribes of Eastern Canada ard Northeastern United States. The ownership rested 
exclusively in the hands of a family of kindred through blood and marriage, and was 
handed down through material descent. The family could sell, rent, or give away its 
hunting ground to: outsiders. Each huating territory was possessed of definite 
bounds, the supposition being that related families occupied contiguous territory. 
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Tn each village a chief was accorded nominal leadership implying preeminent influence. 
—W. C. MacLeod, American Anthropologist, XXIV (October: December, 1922), 
448-63. (II, 1, 6.) D.R. 


Freud’s Speculations in Ethnology.—Freud builds his ethnological speculations 
upon the primal horde. One day, long ago, the young males banded together, killed 
and ate the patriarch, and married his wives. Ther they were seized with remorse, 
put away the women with the vow never again to take women of their own group, 
and inaugurated the totemic sacrifice and feast in solemn commemoration of their 
memorable, criminal act. The memory of the event became part of the racial uncon- 
scious, which accounts for man’s instinctive revulsion at the thought of incest. How- 
ever, there is no shred of ethnological evidence that there ever has existed a primal horde. 
The identity of totemism, exogamy, and incest prohibition which Freud assumes has 
been disproved by ethnologists—Freud knew nothing of ethnology, and did not even 
go to the trouble of consulting the original memoirs of the collectors of published 
evidence. Again, ethnologists reject the little evidence there is for the existence of the 
totemic sacrifice and feast. And, finally, biologists scoff at Freud’s theory of inherited 
racial memories, for which not the slightest evidence has been adduced.—G. E. Smith, 
Monist, XX XIII (January, 1923), 81-97. (III, 1.) H. W. Z. 


v 


Paleopsychology.—Pzleopsychology is the science of the phylic development of 
the symbol as an energy container and energy deliverer, and its influence in pushing 
this or that race along the path of advanced organization. Man is a transformer of 
cosmic energy. It is here emphasized that through the gradual evolution of the - 
“symbol,” in speech or other form, new energy containers of enormous potential 
have been evolved, and that one of the. most merked advances in the “human 
machine’s” capacity over that of any other living energy system is registered through 
this new working tool, “human symbolism.”—S, E. Jelliffe, Psychoanalytic Review, 
X (April, 1923), 121-39. (II, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Symbolism in the Chinese Written Language.—The study of, Chinese writing 
affords an opportunity to gather data bearing upon the question of symbolism in 
primitive word-formation that is absolutely unparalleled in any other linguistic field 
(interesting examples analyzed).—J. T. Sun, Psychoanelytic Review, X (April, 1923), 
183~89. (III, 2.) : . BW.Z, 


The Hopi Buffalo Dance.—The impersonation cf the buffalo in the Hopi buffalo 
dance is a dramatization of a Hopi tradition concerning a certain phase of the supposed 
origin of the Hopi tribe. Although not religious, it is not wholly secular, as a buffalo 
prayer stick is used in connection with certain other ceremonies. It is always referred 
to as a girls’ dance.—Elsie Clews Parsons, Man, XXIII (February, 1923), 21-26. 
(ITT, 2.) D.R. 


. The Supernatural in Tonga.—A discussion of che Tongan’s conceptions of the 
invisible world and his relation to it, including notes on taboo,,mana, ghosts, and 
demonic possession—E. E. V. Collcott, American Anthropologist, XXIII (1921), 
415-44. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (IL, 2, 6.) eG 


Tinneh Animism.—The comparison of the animistic beliefs of two remote peoples, 
of different culture areas, reveals so numerous parallelisms as to indicate that peoples 
tend to reason in a common way about the facts of life-—~-J. W. Chapman, American 
Anthropologist, XXIII (1921), 298-310. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, 
March, 1923.) (III, 2, 6.) H. W. Z. 


New Phases in the Study of Primitive Music—Indian. music, combining the 
subjective evidence of words with the objective evidence of structure, offers much 
material for the study cf the pre-literate peoples of America. Especially does it 
afford examples of intertribal exchanges of culture; and make possible the tracing of 
many connected practices.’ Characterizations of Indian music are made on the basis of 
a study of Sioux and Pawnee songs.—H. H. Roberts, American Anthropologist, XXIV 
(1922), 130-44. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) ue 89, 3 
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‘Ethnology and the Study of Society.—Ethnology’ furnishes practical values for 


`, .. the purpose of colonial administration and fhe management of the relations between 


races; and furthermore'it may be a most powerful means of widening our outlook on 
human nature. Colonial problems: The control of a primitive people by Europeans 
cannot be’ successful without’ an understanding of ‘the life of those people. Rapid 
. indiscriminate suppression of trikal customs is an unwise policy. The integrity of 
_ tribal life should be reserved as far as possible, so as to prevent complete extinction. 
Ethnology and onal, science: Etknology has a real chance for usefulness in that it 
serves as one of the most important foundations for the general science of Man in his 
mental and social nature.—B. Malinowski, Economica, No. XVI (October, 1922), 
pp. 208-19. (IIL, 3, 5; X 3.) M. H. N. 


- * Studien über Britisch-Indien.— Laws and the legal mee The crigins and adminis- ~ 
` tration of law in British-India are a very complex affair due to the heterogeneity of 
‘the people and żo the general socal situation, There is a lack of unity of the laws; 
nor is there equality before the law. In order to understand th2 legal system one 
must study the whole social situation. The British rule only in a general sense and they 
favor certain classes. Races, nationalities, and ianguages are tke cause of certain 
divisions. The greatest cause for division is religion. Over 85 per cent of the people 
of Burma are Buddhists, while the Hindu element in Rangoon i is about 37 per cent as 
_ Compared with Buddhism (33 per cent) and Mohammedanism (19 per cent), Urban 
and rural communities: Only g.3 per cent of the people live in cities but only 14 of 
the 63, “places so classed’’-can 5e strictly called cities. There are 18,640 villages 
with an average of 509. inhabitants and 19,038 villages with an average of 79 inhabitants. 
In 1914-15 abont 73% per cent of the land under cultivation in Burma was in rice. 
‘Taxation is difficult because the people possess neither capital nor industry for adequate 
- production.—Kaerl Kolweg, Archit l; Semis be Sostclpol L (1923), Heft 2, 359-406. 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) (IO, 6; V, r M. H. N 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Caste System in North America.—There exists in America at present a caste 
system, and there is a possibility that it may be extended and organized in the future. 
This caste is racial; for races as the Old Anglo-Saxon Amer-cans, the Jewish, 
the eastern Europeans, the Orientals, and the Negro tend to form organizations. 
This is not based on law but popular approval, but if law is the expression of the people’s 
will, we may heve instituted a caste poo a Tragnair, Atlantic M. Korsning, 
CXXXI (March, 1923), 417-23. (IV, 1, 2.) D.R. 


Zur Frage der Kiassenbildung. —Gradual improvement of social status: The writer 
had been convinced that direct’ azcent from one social ‘class to a much higher one is 
relatively infrequent, but that sozial ascent through lesser intermediate stages is a 
: frequent occurrence, though it may be a slow process, requiring generations. An 
investigation of the records of 1653 candidates who passed the examination for the 
higher offices of the state in Baden shows that in almost 40 per cent of the cases the 
father was of a lower social status. Similarly, the records of 6,753 teachers in the 
seminaries in Baden show a considerable prororticn whose fathers were of the lower 
classes. Other statistics of professors, and middle and lower grades of railway, postal, 
and telegraph officials show from 5 to 32 per cent whose fathers were small farmers, - 
and still larger percentages whos2 grandfathers were‘small farmers—P. Mombert, 
Koélner Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss, I, 3 (=921), 40-45. (EV, 1.) f F. N.H.’ 


Fundamental Principles Underlying Interracial Co-operation.—Interracial co- 
operation must be approached (x) from the standpoint of the public good; (2) under 
wise and sane leaderetip: (3) as & problem of statesmanship; (4) it must be analyzed 
clearly and defmitely and must be approched through institutional, united, and 
organized forces. The inter-racial problem must be worked out through fr) the home 
and thé family; (2) church and religion; {3} the school and education; ta the state 
government and laws; (5) industry and work; and (6) community and association. — 
Howard W. Odum, Journal of. Social Forces, T (March, 1923), 282-89. (IV, 2. > 

| 
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The Influence of Race in History and Politics.—Issue is taken with McDougall’s 
theory of the influence of race in history and politics. It pays too little attention to 
available historical facts. It cannot be maintained that the racial factor counts for 
nothing; but it is a factor to which no measurable part can be assigned in the develop- 
ment of national character and institutions, and which counts for little in practical | 
vo C. Field, Hibbert Journal, XXI (January, 1923), 287300 T 2; 

ra “DLR. 


_ Bolshevism and Religion in Russia.—The Soviet government has severely crippled _ 
the Orthodox Russian church, but it has not abolished religion. Most of thé Bolshevist 
leaders are atheists who spread their negative ideas among the youth of the country. 
They hope to stamp out religion in Russia first by sowing discord among the adult 
population, and secondly by spreading their ideas among the rising generation, 
Whether religion will become a factor in overthrowing the present régime is a matter ` 
of opinion—R. O. G. Urch, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (March, 1923), 358-70. 

(IV, 3, 4; VII, 4.) D. R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Conservation of the Quality of the Rural Population.—An increase of population 
requires an increase of food. Some think that the food problem can be solved along - 
sound economic lines; but life is more than meat. Three things are necessary to 
conserve rural life: (x) the preservation of intelligence, (2) the conservation of the 
health of rural people, and (3) economic efficiency—K. L. Butterfield, Scientific 
Monthly, XVI (April, 1923), 388-93. (V, 1.) M. H. N. 


Farm Tenancy in the Cotton Belt:—In the North and West farm tenancy is a 
capitalistic-entezprise on the part of men with money; in the South it is a social estate 
on the part of moneyless men. Not its economic aspects, but its social consequences, 
challenge attention in the South. The gross income of the southern farm tenant, a's 
revealed by Chatham County, North Carolina,. Survey, is a beggar’s pittance, ranging 
from eight cents per day per person in the household of white croppers, to thirty-four 
cents in the household of white farm-owners. House, fuel, and most of the food come 
from the farm without cost, but there is no surplus for comforts or luxuries, for teachers 
and preachers, for books and papers, for church causes and tax treasuries—~E. C. 
Branson, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 213-21. (V, x.) D. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Test of Criminal Responsibility.—In the criminal act three conditions are 
assumed: (1) the power of volition, (2) the power tc realize the consequences of an 
act, (3) the knowledge of right and Wrong. Doctors have long held that it is barbarous 
to hold responsible to the law people who are suffering from disease and insanity. 
They lack natural self-direction, although they may know that their conduct is wrong. 
It is inconceivable that the criterion accepted by lawyers for criminal responsibility 
Should be the only legal test—Robert Armstrong Jones, Contemporary Review, CXIII 
(March, 1923), 328-37. (VI, 5.) D. R. 


Civic Revivals.—-There have been some evidences of civic improvements in such 
places as Richmond, Liverpool, Birmingham, Notzingham. Societies have been 
organized for furthering the general welfare of the city. Efforts are now being made 
to establish a closer relationship among these various civic societies, giving opportunities - 
to discuss aims and explain activities —Mrs. Victor Branford, Sociological Review, XV 
(January, 1923), 41-47. (V, 3; VI, 7.) M.H 


VIL SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


_ The Golden Rule in Business.—Free competition operating through self-interest 
is not an adequate provision for social well-being. Neither is the personal acceptance 
of the Golden Rule by the individual sufficient, because business problems are too 
complex and there is often necessary a contro] over social structures and conditions 
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that the individual does not possess. The business man may he loyal to the spirit 


of the Golden Rule in devotirg his energies to the attainment of the full economic. 


function of his enterprise. Ee must recognize (1)ithat the interaction of social 
institutions requires the betterment of the home anc the church, the improvement of 
` government, and the advancement of education and science; (2) that the social function 
of industry is performed in the =dequate discharge af'its economic function; (3) that 
science niust be applied to all the productive processes, including control over human 
motivation through regulation >f social organization ar stimulations.—Wilfred Currier 
Keirstead, Journal of religion, TU. (March, 1923}, 142756. (VII, x, 2.) D.R. 


A Study in Civic Training.—Free asscciation group tests were used in an experi- 
ment to throw light upon the effect of knowledge on attitude, aad of participation in 
group activities on the development of sociality. “Tae clearest principle indicated by 
the results is that:socialized attitudes are best developed by opportunities for volantary 
group participation. -Incidentally, the group association tests proved to be useful 
for measuring both informaticn and attitudes, provided certain precautions are 
observed.—G. A. Coe, Pedagogical Seminary, XXIX (1922), 295-31. (Adapted from 
Psychological Bulletin, March, =¢23.) (I, 4; VII, 2.) : H. W. Z. 

Group Intelligence Tests: Their Value and Limitations.— Traces development of 
mental tests in general and af group tests in particular. Certain limitations of the 
group testing are pointed out. One of the principal limitations is the unreliability 
of the group test as an indicatct of the mental ability'of the individual child, But if 
such grouping of children is regarded as merely tentative, the advantages of the group 
test far outweigh the limitaticns.—A. S. Ctis, University of Pexnsylvania Bulletins, 
XXIII (1922), 55-67. (Reprixt from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (VIL, 2.) 


Qu’est-ce que la civilisation?—The word “civilization” has two meanings. The 
first is expressed by Littré wher. he defines civilization as “the composite of opinions 
and customs which result from the reciprocal action:of the industrial arts, religion, 
literature and science.” The second use of the word spposes civilization to barbarism. 
In this latter sense civilization cansists in advance in knowledge and the spread of this 
to all the people, contro! of physical forces, development of a legal system, and a 
' superior morality and body of traditions. In art there is no progress, because beauty 
is relative. It is possible for civilization te perish, but it is not probable.—Charles 
Richet, Rev, des deux mondes, “CUI (March 15, 1923), 391-411. (VII, 2, 4) A 

3 . f ë 


The Social Responsibility of Education.—V/e tave hoped for, prayed for, and, 


written sonnets to, civilization; yet after six thousand years of civilization, and two 
thousand years of so-called Christian civilization, we ave ruin and wreckage on every 
hand. Education and civilization: We now face the task of civilization—the task of 
-making the incividual and the social community as intelligent as possible. Nothing 
but education can accomplish this task.’ This should be not mere schooling of the 
children, but education which will raise the intelligence of the whole body of the 
community.—Joseph K. Hart, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 201-6. 
VO, 2. i hna D.R. 

Social Evolution and Christianity —Civilization is organized Ly the use of pattern 

ideas, socially transmitted, whica undergo evolution, although influenced by social and 


religious sanctions, Primitive life produced two very important patterns: (1) the. 


predatory hunting pattern, derived irom the main occupation af man, and (2) the 
sympathetic. child-care, pattern. derived from the main interests of the woman. In 
human history the former has usually dominated relations with alien groups, the latter, 
relations within the group. Transition from barbarism to civilization means the 
supplanting of the predatory pattern by the domestic pattern. Christianity and 
civilization: Christianity is the universalizing of thé domestic pattern which was 
religiously established in Judaism, and is thus the supremely necessary social force 
in the progress of civilization —Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Religion, III (March, 
1923), 113-31. (VII, 2.) o D. R. 


, 
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Chicago’s Old First Ward: a Case Study in Political Behavior.—The old first 
ward is a disintegrated neighborhood made up of the industrially handicapped, visitors, 
moral rebels, and wealthy clubmen who have no interest in the community. Polilical 
process: (1) Leaders emerge to act as intermediaries. (2) Leaders and the rank and 
file oppose efficiency measures and favor high expenditures. (3) There are moral 
non-conformists who want “personal liberty.” (4) The people vote more faithfully 
than the electorate of the residential wards. (5) The disintegrated ward tends to 
wield more than its propcrtionate influence in politics over short periods of time. 
(6) The leaders exercise great influence in money matters under government control. 
(7) The political leaders are men of their word. (8) Leaders find political manipulation 
a lucrative career—Harold D. Laswell. National Municipal Review, XII (March, 
1923), 127-31. (VII, 3.) D. R. 


Mental Instability as a Factor in Progress.—Conflict, physical and psychical, 
plays an important part in the development of individuals.and of societies. Helpful 
and harmful conflicts may be distinguished, however. ‘Those only are helpful which 
are not so extreme as to bring the individual face fo face with his natural limitations. 
Such conflicts are common in modern society, and releas} creative energy. Mental 
instability is necessary to progress, but it may be dissipated in psychoneuroses as well 
as integrated in some form of socially valuable activity —M. Harrison, Monist, XXXII 
(1922), 189-99. (VII, 4; VIII, 4.) H. W. Z. 


Factors of Historical Change in' Society.—There have taken place in the history « 
of Europe certain changes in thought which have produced corresponding external 
results in the structure of society. The factors which combine to produce such trans- 
positions are: (r) the existence of an integral and convinced minority, for all great 
changes are affected by the minorities; (2) the capture of the executive; and (3) the 
solution of the strain, one way or the other, after the capture of the executive, within 

_ the limits of a human lifetime——H. Belloc, Sociological Review, XV (January, 1923), 
1-6, (VII, 4.) . M.H. N. 


La philosophie du XVID" siècle et la Révolution française.—The French Revolu- 
tion was the inevitable outcome of the philosophy of the eighteenth century. Des- 
cartes’ Discours sur la méthode, advocating the disinterested application of reason to all 
problems, the work of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England, Spinoza in 

. Holland, and Leibniz in Germany, and the writings of minor freethinkers, paved the 
way for the doctrines of natural rights and equality which came later. The religious 
skepticism of this century also served to break down the sanction which the church 
gave to the old régime. The new philosophy was spread among the people through 
cafés, theaters, library books, and cheap pamphlets. Even the nobility accepted the 
new doctrine which provided an excuse for their vices but which were later to cause 
their ruin.—G. Bourgin, Rev. de l’Inst. de Sociol., III (January, 1923), 1-24. (VIL, 4.) 





America and the Social Problem.—The America of today which is very different 
from the America of yesterday is still vastly better off than the old world, but is fast 
approaching a European status. Our labor problems, aur economic issues, our political 

‘and social conflicts, are assuming a familiar European complection, The course of 
treatment which wise social physicians have prescribed for Europe is now being pre- 
scribed for America as well.—Victor S. Yarros, Contemporary Review, XII (February, 
1923), 210-17. (VII, 4.) .R. 


` The Control of Social Forces——Most efforts at sozial control have been on the 
surface and of little value. In the gigantic social changes .in the drama of social 
evolution it is possible, however, that man may be more than just a passive observer. 
With increasing knowledge of every phase of social life, measured in both qualitative 
and quantitative statistical terms, we may weld together a method controlling these 
social forces into one orgaric, creative method of control.—Homer Hoyt, Journal of 
Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 226-27. (VII, 4.) D. R. 


Community Organization and the Crowd Spirit—Community organization is a 
group, rather than a crowd, movement, The recent widespread interest in the promo- 
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tion of community programs bas brought thé social worker in intimate touch with 
skilled propagandists interested in various kinds of reform. The crowd spirit has 
little in common With group Cigcussion or plans and policies which must be worked 
out through committees, and which must ce based on facts and obtained through ' 
special studies of actual concilions. .Some recognition must still be given to the 
mass meeting as a means of arousing popular interest and enthusiasm and asa means 
of renewing courage.—Jesse F. Steiner, Journal of Social Forces, I (March, 1923), 
221-26. (VII, 4; IX, 3.) D.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


Crime and Punishment.—issue is taken with some sentimental philanthropists 
who have the new doctrine that punishment ought to be solely remedial and educationai. 
Such doctrine is not only politically dangerous but ethically unsound. It is a grave 
fallacy, and a mischievous one, zo argue taat the law of love forbids punishment as a 
deterrent. The’ law of love punishes an cffender in order that others may not be 
influenced by his example.—J. E. Bernard, Quarterly Review, CXXIX. (January, 1923), 
58-70. (VI, 5; VII, x) D.R 


Of Crime and Punishmen: in New Guinea.—The dificulty of judging crime and 
punishment in New Guinea lies in the fact that the native attitude differs from the 
western conception. What is considered crime with us may be judged as justice with 
them. Our form of penitentiary punishment may be considered a form of pleasurable 
employment by them.—Stephzn Graham, Couten:vorary Review, XXIII (March, 
1923), 277-82. (VIII, r; VI, 5.) i R. D. 


The Placing of Children Who Are Difiicult to Adjust-—Those who have charge 
of placing children suffer from two extreme views: cne is the fallacy of believing that 
the placing of a norma] child is 2 simple matter and the other fallacy is the acceptance 
of the child with a record of bad conduct as inherently difficult and abnormal. To 
place a normal child is often as difficult as the placing of one wko has a’bad record of be- 
havior. Behavior patterns’cen be brokea up in either case. Normality and abnor- 
mality are relative terms and are evasive.—Jessie Taft, Family, IV (April, 1923), 39-46. 
(VIII, r; VI, 6.) M. H. N. 


Die Eitelkeit als Verbrechznsmotiv.—tdleness and frivolity are among the great 
motives for delinquency and crime. A study of delinquent women (especially un- 
married women) and delinquert young men hes revealed that many of these have 
committed crimes, such as larceny, not because they had low ideals or were forced to 
this, but just because they hed nothing tc do and were shiftless. Idleness may be 
harmless in itself but results quite often in delincuency.—Erwin Hépler, Archiv f. 
Kriminal., LXXV (Heft 1, Fea), x~r3. (VII, x.) M. H.N. 


The Internal Secretions in Their Relation ta Mental Disturbance.-—'‘Considering 
the whole subject of the relation of the glands of internal secretion to mental disturb- 
ance, we are, I think, justified in jeeling that a very close relationship exists. It appears 
to be a fact that gross disorder of any of the most important endccrine glands may be 
a mental syndrome the type of hich coincides with known mental disorders; and that 

ractically all endocrine disorders are polvglanduler, the disturbance of one gland, 
Foweves, frequently being predominant.” —B. R. Tucker, American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, TL (1922), 258-72. (VIII, 4.) ‘ 


Homosexuality and Alcohalism.—The importance of a mother fixation can hardly 
be overestimated in these cases of inversicn. Alcohol releases latent homosexuality 
and produces in the normal man signs of conscious homosexuality. The craving for 
alcohol is a possible added factor to the desire to satisfy the erotogenic mouth zone; 
it causes regressions to an infantile level, where there is probably a transference of 
libido away from the mother’s ripple. No permanent cuze will be effected unless the 
patient is enabled to correct iis faulty psychological development by analysis,— 
R. M. Riggall, Psychoanalytic Review, X (April, 1923), 157-69. (VII, 4, 3 
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Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders.— Nervous disorder and moral mal- 
adjustment: There is a decided tendency to view “nervousness” as moral in its essential 
nature, which means that it results from failure on the part of the patient to effect 
satisfactory and efficient adjustment to the life-situation. The immediate cause 
seems to lie in the undue prolongation of the emotional crisis, resulting from conflict, 
the essential cause apparently being the conflict, not between social and individualistic 
wishes, but rather between one complex of appetites, wishes, and attitudes, at the low 
primitive level, with another such complex at a higher, more complex, more generous 
and comprehensive level. Re-education and adjustment: The treatment indicated 
roughly is educational, or re-educational, a moral, social, and religious education aiming 
at the reorganization of character in the face of the specific life-situation. The funda- 
mental task is the reorganization of habits. Religion, furnishing as it does a powerful 
appeal of devotion and loyalty to social values, may be an important: aid.—Ermest 
Harper, Journal of Religion, ILI (March, 1923), 170-87. (VID, 4; I, 4.) D.R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A New Approach to the Study of Genius.~—There have been three stages in the 
study of genius during the last century. The method of the first was impressionistic 
and anecdotal. ‘That of the second was inductive, the cases being selected on the basis, 
of objective criteria and treated statistically. The third stage was marked by Cattell’s 
study of living American men of science, the selection of cases being accomplished by 
vastly improved methods, The next step in the study of genius is the examination of 
gifted children. This work has been commenecd at Stanford University. The 
writer presents a number of significant, but tentative, conclusions.—L. M. Terman, 
Psychological Review, XXIX (1922), 310-19. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, 
March, 1923.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Use and Abuse of Intelligence Testing.—Intelligence testing has a real use; 
it is not merely a fad. But its usefulness is diminished by the failure of psychologists 
and educators in satisfactorily defining intelligence, and indicating the factors involved. 
A real test must test the individual’s ability to think in all directions—F. P. Graves, 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletins, XXIII (1922), 18-24. (Adapted from Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, March, 1923.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Methods of- Evaluating Our Immigrant Peoples.—Something more than an 
intelligence test is needed for measuring differences between people. Temperaments 
and characteristics in actual situations may be studied. A practical means is the 
intensive study of personal histories. Such personal histories will include so many 
elements that we cannot hope for success in applying statistical measurements. Ina 
collection of many of them, however, certain uniformities of connection between 
circumstances and response will begin to show themselves, giving a more or less definite 
portrait of a type.—K. H. Claghorn, Mental Hygiene, VIL (January, 1923), 20-31. 
(IX, 2; IV, 2.) H. W. Z.’ 


Testing the Human Mind.—The army mental tests have shown that a majority 
of the people in the United States are mentally inferior. Especially is this inferiority 
marked among the Negroes, and certain of the foreign groups. These tests have also 
shown that the value of man, who is a delightfully complex and varying object, and 
whose values are legion, can be appraised. In a few years we shall be able to measure 
accurately man’s temperamental and character traits, as we now do his intellectual 
traits.— Robert M. Yerkes, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (March, 1923), 358-70. (IX, 
2; IV, 2.) 7 D.R. 


Psychoanalysis and Its Critics.—The critics of psychoanalysis are divided into 
four classes: those who oppose the theory in toto, those who reject most of it but 
admit that it has some good features, those in sympathy with it but who constructively 
criticize parts of it, and its adherents who find m it little to criticize. The writer 
presents the usual arguments in reply to criticisms, especially those of Dunlap, Peterson, 
Jung, Adler, Kempf, and Jastrow.—J. F. W. Meagher, Psychoanalytic Review, IX 
(1922), 324-36. (Reprint from Psychological Bulletin, March, 1923.) (IX, 5.) 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
: i SOCIAL ECIENCES 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Political Theory.— 
(Section IV. F. H. Giddings): Professor Giddings’ psychological interpretation of 
society has undergone a progressive, though not inconsistent, development. He - 
expanded his key to the psychology of scciety from the consciousness of kind into 
differential response to stimulation. Psyczologica! sociology and statecraft: His most 
important psychological sociology for political theory is his constant and convincing 
. insistence upon the social causation of the political process. Political ideas, activities, 
and institutions are but a function of socizl conditions at large. The chief practical 
significance and justification of sociology is its potential aid to stetecraft. Political 
leadership can te explained on socio-psychclogical grounds [article to be continued|.— 
H. E. Barnes, Sociological Review, XV (January, 1923), 35-40. (X, r; VII, 3.) 

. i M. H: 


. 
+ 


Zum Begriff der Sozialisierung.—The social sciences have commonly used con- 
cepts which have first been formed in the usige of everyday life, and not in the science 
itself; these concepts have therefcre been loose end indefinite, and have needed further 
definition for scientific use. The concept socialization was originally a propagandist 
one; in that usage it signified a change in the organization of power over the means of 
production which should lead to the freeing of the worker from the overlordship of 
capital. “Scientific socialism” has refined the definition, giving to the concept an 
emphasis upon means, rather than ends. I: defines socialization as the establishment 
of'a collective control by the whol2 of a society over the means of production. This is 
to be carefully distinguished from state conzrol of the means of production and syndi- 
calism. It is especially to be emphasized zhat industrial councils and profit-sharing 
are’not examples of socialization. The literature of the topic has been scanty. Leopold 
von Wiese and Franz Eulenberg have mace contributions—Alfred Amonn, Koelner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., I, 2 (1921), 43-57. (2, =; VIL, x.) F N.H. 


Aufriss und Aufgaben des Forschungsinstituts fiir Socialwissenschaften.—The 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences began its active work in April, rọrọ. 
' The demand for institutions for systemat:c, objective research in the social sciences 
like that previously developed in the naturel sciences, detacaed from the captivity of 
teaching, has been growing, and the need has grown more and more evident. A large 
institution of this character has a number cf obvious advantages over individual and 
small-group methods of carrying on researca: possibility of collecting expensive and 
relatively inaccessible books and source material, opportunity for the workers to keep 
themselves informed concerning one another’s results, opportunity and stimulus for 
the co-ordination and amplification of the results of smaller researches into more 

_ comprehensive products. The institution is to be organized into a collegiate system, 
with three principal divisions—soziological, socio-political, and social legislation—of 
which the first two only are actually realized at the present time.—Christian Eckert, 
Koelner Vierteljh, f. Soswiss., I (1921), 1:12-21. (X, 1.} 


Foundations of Social Psychology.—Social psychology is the attempt to analyze 
certain social problems from the viewpoint oi psychology. The taree great theories of 
. historical importance by which attempts weze made to supply a foundation for what 
is now called social psychology were the metzbiological theory of Spencer and Schaeffle, 
the repetition theory of Tarde, and the crcwd-mind theory of Sighele and Le Bon. 
The instinct psychology of the McDougall school is the prevailing social psychology 
of the moment. But one phase of mental Lfe, desire, has b2en neglected in modern 
psychology, save by a few, such as Stout. Desires are ‘objective facts of immediate 
experience. The most hopeful procedure for.social psychology in the immediate future 
lies along the line of analysis of the desires back of social'behavior. Social psychology 
faces a wall of prejudice in its attempts to become an experimental science; but the 
‘theater is one pcssible experimental laboratory.—K. Dunlap, Psychological Review, 
XXX (March, 1923), 81-102. (X, 2; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


‘ 
> 


The Oxford Conference on the Correlation of the Social Sciences.—The Council 
of the Sociological Society of England approved a project for a conference on the 
correlation of. the social sciences. The sociological movement has been making rapid 
progress and there has been an increased interest in the social sciences during and since 
the war. The three main difficulties in the correlation of the social sciences are: (1) 
the uncertainty and even confusion about the field actually covered by these sciences, 
(2) the antiquated views of human nature which were in vogue before modern biology 
and psychology had been developed, and (3) the determination of general laws of 
society, comparable in range and fundamental character to the great generalizations 
of the physical sciences. The problem of correlating the specialisms of social science 
is central in the field of general sociology. The conference cleared up the relation and 
established a correlation between geography (in its physical aspects), biology, psychology 
(both, as a study of mental construction and operation, and as a study of the content 
of the “social mind”), social anthropology, and geography (in its human aspects). 
As to the rest of the social sciences included within the conference program—economics, 
political science, jurisprudence, and social philosophy—the papers given were interest- 
ing and full of suggestions, but they did not point out a clear line leading toward 
correlation of these sciences with one another or with those already mentioned.— 
Alexander Farquharson, Sociological Review, XV (January, 1923), 48-64. S 4 3, 5») 

` , . H.N. 


Program einer formalen Gesellschaftslehre.—Research in the actual field of a 
new science is more important than discussion concerning the possibility of its existence, 
for the purpose of proving its legitimacy; however, a program for “formal,” “pure,” 
or “pure sociology” may serve this purpose in a measure. Development in sociology 
since Troelsch has been along two lines: formal and philosophy ofhistory. Simmel, 
Tönnies, Tarde, McDougall, Leopold, and the present writer have made contributions 
to a formal sociology. Formal sociology is concerned with the investigation of funda- 
mental human relations, which can be classified according to the intimacy or distance 
of the inner connection. Theré are four fundamental forms of human relationship— 
the community, the recognition-relation, war, and the power relation. The last two 
are in general, however, extrasocial relationships, since in them there is or may be 
lacking that inner interaction which is the essence of real “society.” In fact, war and 
the relationship of subordination usually show something of the recognition-relation, 
Sociology is also concerned with the study of the division of power, e.g., the distinction 
between the co-operative and the subordinating (herrschaftlich) forms of relation. The 
law and the state, though they may present the outer appearanceof the latter, really 
imply the former. This distinction also illustrates another fundamental aspect of 
sociology, the attempt to analyze relations into final or ultimate social phenomena. 
Another group of questions has to do with the reality of collective life and thought, 
as they may be observed as objective phenomena, The social instincts of humanity 
constitute a topic on the border of formal sociology. Formal sociology is not concerned 
with all manifestations of group life, but only with those which show the truly inner 
relation of interaction. Its methods will be those of analysis and synthesis—Alfred 
Vierkandt, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss. I, 1, 56-66 (1921). (X,2.) ` F.N.H. 


The Theory of Progress.—The theory of progress, both as description of fact 
‘and as an ethical ideal, has been a dynamic agent in political, philosophical, and 
religious thought for about a hundred and fifty years. Spencer thought of progress 
as successive adaptation to environment, which increasingly leads ‘to. happiness. 
This theory is somewhat deceptive. Adaptation to environment cannot of itself be 
taken as a criterion of progress. Progress or development may be defined as an 
evolution of harmony or as the extension of the sphere and deepening of the inner 
unity of harmony. Granting that there must be ultimate harmony in the universe 
as a whole, we cannot, on purely logical or forma] grounds, determine the manner in 
which such harmony is being attained.—M. Ginsberg, Economica, No. VI (October, 
1922), pp. 228-37. (X, 3; VI, 4.) M. H.N. 


` Eine soziologische Theorie der Abstraktion.—Without abstraction there is no 


understanding, witkout understanding there is no judgment, without judgment there 
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is no conclusion. The aim and motive of our thinking is purposive, i.e., directed 
toward certain values. The hierarchy of values are social products. New values 
have their roots in the past but are projected into the unknown. When a proposition 
fits into a logical scheme it seems right. Logic has authority. Every idea is a historical 
category. Every law is an abstraction. Even in our induction, experimentation, 
and observation there is some abstraction and deduction. Every abstraction is relative. 
Ideals and symbols are among the highest forms of abstractions. The Social Nature of 
Abstraction: A category-is the product of experience and is a development, but when 
once established it is proclaimed in an a priori fashion. Much of our individual 
knowledge and understanding consists simply in the acceptance of what the social 
group holds as “the true” and “the right.” Every abstraction is conditioned by 
the group, every ideal is visionary but relative to the social situation out of which 
it grew. All positive religions are rooted in some need. Morals are largely determined 
by the privileged classes, and are the expression of the group in power in that 
society, and never go against that group unless upset by a revolution. The attitudes 
of the masses are the composites of materialism and idealism and have the elements 
of practical relativity and theoretical absolutism—Paul Szende, Archiv f. Sozialwiss. 
u. Sozialpol., L (1923), Heft 2, 407-85. (X, 3.) M. H. N. 


. Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences.—The theological attitude contemplates 
a physical world in which man and the society of men are but pilgrims and strangers 
seeking an abiding city not made with hands. The goal toward which all creation 
moves was to be attained by the individual members in becoming good. The scientific 
method has no vision of a perfected order of society but it does carry with it the assump- 
tion that the solution of problems in natural science is of the same character as that 
which we apply, or should apply, in dealing with our social and moral problems. 
What is called for in the perfection in this society is the same intelligence which man 
uses in becoming more completely a part of his physical environment. It means the 
substitution of functional values for cult values in undertaking to solve our social 
problems. We possess and control the world which we discover and invent; and this 
is the world of the moral order.—George H. Mead, International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXIMT (April, 1923), 229-47. (X, 3.) D. R. 


The Problem of Progress.—Uncertainty as to the fortunes of progress cannot 
lessen our obligation to labor for it. Unless it can conclusively be shown that the 
improvement of the condition of mankind is impossible, we are morally obligated to 
strive after its realization. In the face of this obligation there are two differing moods: 
the one which is inclined to let things take their course, and the heroic mood which 
summons to labor, to simple living and careful thinking, to the creation of beauty, 
and to the love of our kind.—W. G. Everret, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIII 
(March, 1923), 125-53. X, 3.) j D.R. 


Skizze einer allgemeinen Gruppenlehre.—The group is the actual outer mani- 
festation of a portion of society. It consists of individuals who have consciousness 
and will. The group exists in and through the consciousness of at least the greater 
part of its members. Groups display varying degrees of intensity of cohesion and 
duration, and they vary as to the instruments which cause the interdependence. 
Dynamic factors of group life are five in number: genesis, movement of the group, 
hindrances and obstacles to group formation, normal functioning, termination. 
Analysis shows four causes of group formation: chance, impulse, will, and compulsion. 
A certain degree of homogeneity is essential to the attainment of group purposes. ' 
Similarly, some kind of organization is necessary for lasting efficiency. Homogeneity 
and organization are gained by a variety of means.—Willy Wygodinsky, Koelner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., I, 3 (1921), 45-53. (X, 2.) f F. N. H. 


Ueber die Natur gesellschaftlicher Beziehungen. —There may be a question raised 
whether social relations are exclusively psychic, or whether there are also non-psychic 
bonds between individuals, also, whether the psychic bond is the fundamental con- 
nection between individuals which creates groups and societies, or whether, rather, it is 
something which develops as a consequence of some non-psychic grouping or relations- 
ship. The writer believes that in fact the fundamental social bonds are non-psychic, 


‘ 
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and that four fundamental bonds are found in all social groups: (1) temporal, (2) 
spatial, (3) biological-demological, (4) objective. Temporal and spatial interdepend- 
ence are of especial importance as group-forming forces, There are a number of con- 
necting forces, psychic in nature, but objectified, such as law, language, art, science, 
religion, morals, culture. The psychic relation of individuals is not a social fact except 
as it takes an objective form—Franz Eulenberg, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss., 1, 3 
(1921), 54-66. (X, 3.) F. N. H. 


Das Psychische in den gesellschaftlicher Beziehungen [Remarks on Eulenberg’s 
Contribution preceding|—The writer agrees with Eulenberg as to the importance 
of the study of relationships, also that groups are maintained not by relationships, 
but by certain kinds of relationships, also that in social science we are concerned not 
only with groups as already existent, but also with their genesis. He agrees that 
the we-feeling is not origina] in human nature, but insists that the I-feeling is not any 
more so; both are products of social experience. Eulenberg has created an apparent, 
but unreal, series of dilemmas by. the form of his questions concerning the nature of 
social relations. Social science is divided into two parts (1) the study of relationships 
of a primary order, in and for themselves, and (2) the study of social structures and 
the relations between them. Relations are not simply conditions, but phenomena, 
events, activities. Social science is concerned with activities or processes, which call 
forth more or less perceptible changes in the group of living beings. These processes 
may be studied from an objective and from a subjective point of view, the one as 
legitimate as the other, and the objective in no way excluding the subjective approach. 
The attempt to interpret social processes demands socio-psychological and psycho- 
sociological studies. ‘The categories of time, space, and biological-demological relations 
which Eulenberg suggests are in the nature of conditions rather than causes of social 
processes; the category “objective” is indefinable.—Leopold von Wiese, Koelner 
Vierteljh. f. Sozwiss. I, 3 (i921), 66-73. (X, 3.) F. N. H. 


Zur Grundlegung der Gesellschaftswissenschaft.—The idea of the cause-result 
sequence is the fundamental conception of the natural sciences, the idea of the means- 
purpose sequence that of the human sciences, but the two are fundamentally alike; 
they are both statements of conformity to law. Social science is the study of the 
connections, relations, and interactions of human persons. “In cultural phenomena 
the simplest thing taken as subject is the person, the simplest relationship is that of 
means to purpose or valuation, even if the latter is nothing but causality translated into 
terms of human purposeful activity.” Every science proceeds from the idea of some 
type of relationship; its further complications arise out of the differentiation of the 
fundamental form of this relationship. ‘The fundamental’assumption of social science 
is the possibility of natural and cultural relationships and interaction among human 
persons, and the differentiation of these in pursuit of established purpose signifies 
progress or retrogression. Society is in all its forms a means only, never a value in 
itself. However, human persons come in contact in the process of life and conflict, 
and the result is dependence, relationship, interaction, and mutuality, out of which 
develops differentiation or homogeneity. The homogeneity or unity develops in many 
different forms, communities, races, peoples. There arise also societies; a society is a 
common volition of persons engaged in common activity. As all sciences are method- 
ologically similar, they have in common three ways of forming concepts—empirical, 
based on the observation of reality; theoretical, the representation of abstract causes 
or relationships; and political or technological—Ludwig Stephinger, Koelner Vierteljh, 
f. Sozwiss., I, 3 (1921), 16-27. (X, 3.) F. N. H. 


Government in Relation to Sociology-and Social Progress.—Too much political 
science in the past has been founded on the form, structure, and function of the state. 
What we need now is not a departure from the existing system, or the establishment 
of a socialistic state, but rather a political science that, having already worked out its 
field of study, will endeavor to bring these in touch with the larger social teachings of 
the times. “There is need of a socialized law with.a simplified procedure, not too 
closely bound to the precedents of an individualistic age; there is need to infuse into 
the dry bones of political teachings the breath of life which comes from knowledge of the 
larger movements in science and society. Sociological teachings should be applied 
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to national politics, both foreign and domestic. General welfare should be made to 
include the stimulation of these moral and spiritual values that in the long. run will 
humanize man and socialize his activities —J. Q. Dealey, Journal of Social Forces, 
-I (March, 1923), 209-13. (X, 4, 5; VIL, 3.) . D.R. 


The Psychology of the Etkically Rational.—An adequate social psychology makes 
place for the development of genuine moral behavior involving rational action. And 
it is capable of analyzing the actual processés by which this rational conduct is devel- 
oped. The fact that most moral behavior is not rational does not argue the impossi- 
bility of reasoned behavior and genuine moral action.—J. R. Kantor, International 
Journal of Ethics, XXXII (April, 1923), 316-27. (X, 4.) D.R. 


The Problem of Liberty.—Liberty and democracy are not synonymous., Absolute 
liberty is either anarchy or despotism. The only liberty compatible with democracy 
is the social liberty of the citizen among his peers, the liberty to pursue one’s own good 
in one’s own way so long as one does not deprive others of the same privilege.—N. 
Wilde, International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII, (April, 1923), 291-306. (X, 4.) 

D. 


Droit et sociologie.—Sociology can be of service to law by showing the slow and 
difficult development which we regard as natural. George Davy, through ethnographic 
studies, especially among the Indians of Northwestern America, has reached the 
conclusion that private contracts arose from public law and that they were not indi- 
vidual inventions. They were not ocd of conscious individual efforts to mitigate 
hostility such as Hobbes describes, but were institutions in themselves, unconsciously 
developing out of group regulations —G. Aillét, Rev. de métaphys, et de morale, XXX. 
(January-March, 1923), 97-119. (X, 5; VI, 3; III, x.) M.S. E. 
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5 - ABSTRACT 


RA The use of occupational groupings as the basis of representation in the political 
state is not a new theory but was adopted during the Middle Ages for many city 
councils and national assemblies, some of the vestiges of which remained until modern 
times. The idea has been revived by the Russian revolution and is now, favored both 
by communists and by many non-communists. The communists favor it because it 
forces the voter to think in proletarian terms. The non-communists favor it because it 
seems to deliver the voter from the thraldom of our present political system and because 
it seems to represent more fundamental interests than our present territorial districts. 
The adoption of occupational representation, however, would occasion great difficulty 
in classifying industrial groups and in identifying a voter’s real occupational situs, while 
it would at the same time’ prevent the representation of minorities within the occupa- 
tional groups and would not prevent machine domination. Proportional representa- 
tion within geographical districts would remove all the actual abuses of our present 
system of election without involving us in the difficulties and inequities of occupational 
representation. It would permit voters to be represented occupationally if they desired 
to be, but it would not force them to be so represented if other interests were dominant. 
Proportional representation transforms the unit of representation from a territorial, 
or occupational, to a psychological basis. Common desires and interests thus come to 
be the foundation of representation and of government. 


I 


One of the most striking of the newer political theories that are 
being advanced today is that of occupational representation. Under 
this system, we would elect our legislators, not as now from territorial 
districts, but from groups of trades and industries. In the place of. 
representatives from the First Ward, the Thirty-ninth Assembly 
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` District, or the Sixteenth Congressional District, would stand repre- 
‘sentatives of specific vocational groups, such as the glass-bottle- 
, blowers, the railway firemen and the coal-miners. Our present 
system is based upon the assumption that men who live relatively 
near-each other have dominant common interests, while occupational 
representation is based upon the assumption that the men who work. 
together have dominant common interests. There are two implicit 
` strands in this theory of representation as it is now advanced: first, 
_that citizens should vote in their capacity as members of some 
occupational group, and secondly, that the candidates must be 
_ members of the same occupational group in which they are standing 
for election. 

Now, while this theory of representation is commonly regarded 
as a modern development, first introduced in practice by the Soviets, 
it is in reality of very ancient origin. The English merchant guild 
of the early Middle Ages, based upon the trading and. mercantile 
relationship, was closely related to the government of the boroughs, 
although not identical with it. Practically all the burghers were 
tradesmen and it might be said that they were represented in the 
municipal government in their capacity as tradesmen. 

With the emergence of the craft guilds, the occupational basis 
of representation became more distinct. In many Continental 
towns, the craft guilds as such elected the members of the town 
council. Thus in Florence, beginning in 1293, the twenty-one 
principal federations of craft guilds (Acti) chose the Priors and all 
other important magistrates. In Strasbourg the City Council was 
composed of the delegates from the twenty-five principal guild 
groups (Zünfte). In a number of other European cities, notably 
those where external authority was weak, such as Ghent, Boulogne, 
Bruges, Mayence, Cologne, etc., the guilds as corporate bodies elected 
members of the town councils.” This was also the practice in many 
French cities, notably Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Troyes, and the 
villages of Picardy. There seem to be fewer indications of such 


1 See Charles Gross, The Gild Merchant, I, 61-127. 
. aSee Georges Renard, Guilds in the Middle Ages, pp. 56-57 (translated by 
-Dorothy Terry). 
“3 J. Paul-Boncour, Le Fédéralisme Women pp. Fai as. 
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a method of election in England, but in 1376 the manufacturing 
guilds in London succeeded in having the representatives to the 
common council chosen by the craft guilds as such instead of from 
the wards, and: this method of representation continued: until 
1384.% Interestingly enough, this movement was practically con- 
comitant with the revolutionary struggles of the smaller producing . 
guilds on the Continent and with the general peasant uprisings. The 
continuance of the occupational idea is seen by the fact that the 
Lord Mayor of London as well as the four city representatives to 
Parliament were chosen by the members of the. livery companies 
down even into the nineteenth century. 

Turning from municipal to national representative bodies, one 
finds that the latter were almost universally based upon the principle 
that the chief “estates,” or economic classes, should be represented 
as such. The English Parliament, as Bishop Stubbs? has well 
pointed out, was in its inception an assembly of the “estates” of 
the landed nobility, the clergy, the free-holders, and the merchants 
and manufacturers of the towns. The States-General of France, 
was constituted in an essentially Sauls manner, as were a number 
‘of other national bodies. 

Sweden retained the occupational basis of elections down to 
modern times. Its legislature consisted of four houses, represent- 
ing the clergy, the nobility, the burghers, and the peasants, respec- 
tively, with each house meeting and deliberating separately. This 
was not changed to a two-house system until 1866. 

In Austria, with the constitutionalizing of the monarchy in 
1860-61 a two-house system was provided. The upper house was 
composed of the nobility as the owners of land. The lower house 
was selected by the local legislatures from four differing economic 
groups. There were: (x) the large landowners, save in those 
regions where peasant proprietorship prevailed, (2) the burghers 
of the cities, (3) the peasants, (4) the chambers of commerce. The 
system of indirect election was changed during the seventies to 

1 See George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London, pp. 131-53. 


2 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, II, 166-203. See also Hearn, Govern- 
ment of England, pp. 423~37. For a development of the theory of occupational repre- 
sentation in the Middle Ages see John R. Commons, “Representation of Interests,’? 
the Independent, LIL, 1479-83. See also his Proportional Representation, p. 356. 
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direct election but the representation by occupational groups 
. remained unaltered. In 1896, in order to permit the industrial 
workers and others to secure representation, seventy-two more 
seats were: created, the occupants of which were to be chosen by” 
the voters as a whole. It was not until 1907 that representation - 
by localities as such became the dominant mode of election." 

While the :representation. by common occupations gradually . 
gave way to representation by geographical groups, it should not be | 

. forgotten that. in a primitive state of economic society, the two are 

not appreciably dissimilar. The inhabitants of a simple agricultural 
community, for example, are at once dwellers in a common locality 
and followers of an identical occupation. In the towns and cities 
of the later Middle Ages, where the differentiation of occupations 
had proceeded farthest, the fact that the members of the various 
trades generally lived and worked in some particular section of the 
city, combined with the rather strict limitation of the franchise, 
blurred the practical distinction between occupational and territorial 
representation and frequently produced what was virtually the 
former in the guise of the latter. 
_ Throughout the agitation for the extension of the suffrage in 
England, the politicians and statesmen were forced to think realisti- 
cally of the particular economic and occupational classes that: should 
be given the vote. ‘It was but natural therefore that even so esseri- 
tially conservative a thinker as Lord Grey should have suggested 
in his volume on Parliamentary Reform that the votes of work- 
men, in trades to be incorporated for the purpose, should be cast 
without regard to localities.” 

The prevailing political philosophy of the nineteanth cen- 
tury, however,.was opposed to the recognition of organized 
groups as such as members of the state. An emphasis upon 
individual instead of upon group action was everywhere apparent. 
Economic combinations of any sort were condemned by the 

t For a description of the Swedish and Austrian systems, see Charles A. Beard, 
The Economic. Basis of Politics. For a fuller description of the Swedish system, see 
Marquardsen, Handbuch des Offenilichen Recht, IV, chap. ii; Zweite Abtheilung, 


205 pp. For Austria, see Marquardsen, op. cit, IV, "Erste Abtheilung, 185 pp.; also, 
-Lowell, Government and Parties in Continental Europe, I, 86-89. 


2Lord Grey, Parliamentary Reform (last ed.), pp. 209-13. Quoted in Thomas 
Hare, The Election of Representatives (4th ed., 1873), p. 6. 
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- dominant utilitarian liberalism of the epoch. Since it was during 


> this period that the principle of representative government became 


- legislators were chosen. 


‘widely accepted, it was but natural that ‘localities should have 
been adopted as the political cells of government from which the 
The groups responsible for the modern: expérimentation with 
$ occupational representation have been the revolutionary elements 
-of the proletariat. During the revolution of 1848-49 in France, 
the proletarian groups led by Louis Blanc elected representatives 
from each craft to a council which met in the- -Luxembourg ‘to draw 
up proposals of economic reform. This Assembly, which became 
the mouthpiece of the Parisian workers, wasted most of its time 
in sterile debate and gave the reactionary forces under Cavaignac 
time to assemble great military strength and to put down the 
workers’ movement with slaughter. 

The development of Syndicalism in France directly anei 
the importance of occupational interests. According to this philos- 
ophy each industry was to be both owned and operated by its own 
workers. Such co-ordination as was needed was to be secured in 
municipalities, by the local Bourse du Travail, a federation of the 
local unions, analogous in many respects to our city federations of 
labor but performing in addition many positive economic functions, 
including the collection of statistical material, the provision of 
employment, etc. Any national control required was to be assigned 
to a board composed of representatives of the various national 
unions, modeled on the lines of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail itself. This did not amount to an abolition of the state, 
as many Syndicalists claimed, but rather to a ‘substitution of occupa- 

. tional for geographical representation, with a federalization, much 
‘after the fashion of Proudhon, of largely autonomous industries and 
localities in place of the highly centralized French state.’ 

« The chief documents for this period may be found in R. W. Postgate’s collection, 
Revolution, pp. 165-220. See also Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Braumaire of Louis 


Napoleon, The Parisian commune of 1871 was directed in its early days by an elected 
soldier’s council. 


2 The best accounts of French Syndicalism will be found i in Louis Levine’s Syndi- 
calism in France, and G. D. H. Cole’s The World of Labour, pp. 58-127. See also 
Rodney L. Mott; “The Political Theory of Syndicalism,” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVII (March, 1922), 25-41, and G. D. H. Cole, The Genesis of Syndicalism in 
France: Self-Government in Industry, pp. 257-75. ` 
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: It has been the Russian Soviets, however, that have been chiefly 
responsible for the recent: development and popularization of the 
idea of _occupational ' representation. ‘Workmen’s councils were 
formed during the revolution of 1905, Trotsky being then elected 
president of the Petrograd Soviet (council). At the time of the 
March revolution of x917 and during the following months, these 
councils sprang up like mushrooms all over Russia in the army, 
among the factory workers, and finally among the peasants. The 
‘struggle between Kerensky’s Menshevik followers and the Bolshe- 
viks during the late fall of that year was waged not only on the 
question of peace and the land, but as to whether an assembly 
chosen on a territorial basis should be the supreme legislative body, 
or a government based upon the occupational units represented 
by the Soviets. . i? 

With the November revolution the Soviet idea conquered. The 
system of representation set up by the new’ constitution has been 
so much discussed that a brief description of it'is advisable. A 
series of representative bodies are provided for, the lowest of which 


- are the local town and rural Soviets. The town Soviets are elected 


by workmen in the various factories and industries, each factory 
being, so far as possible, an election unit. The members of the rural 
Soviet are chosen from the peasants of the locality. While the 
latter is termed occupational representation, it might with equal 
‘exactness be called territorial. 

Above these local units are set up the following bodies: (a) 
County Congresses of Soviets, in which are federated many rural 
Soviets. (b) Provincial Congresses, federating the town and rural © 
Soviets of a province; one representative is allotted for every 
2,000 town electors and one for every 10,000 country inhabitants. 
(c) Regional Congresses, federating rural and urban Soviets over 
a wider area, composed of representatives elected either by: (1) 
the town and rural Soviets directly, in the ratio of one representative 
to every 5,000 town electors as compared to one for every 
25,000 country inhabitants; or (2) the Provincial Soviet. (d) 
The All-Russian Congress of Soviets with a dual basis of representa- 
tion, the town Soviets being entitled to representation in the pro- 
portion of one representative for every 25,000 electors, while the 
Provincial Soviets send one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. 
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The P main features of the. system ‘are apparent. First, 
the representation in the local Soviets is'on: the basis of occupation. 
In the cities the factory is the political å as ‘well as the industrial cell. 
Second, the higher legislative bodies aré chosen. indirectly, not 
directly. This is carried several steps farther than indicated here. 
The All-Russian Congress elects a Central Executive Committee of 
300 which is the supreme legislative authority between meetings of 
the Congress. This in turn elects the Praesidium and the Council 
of People’s Commissaires, the latter being virtually a cabinet. The 
leading executives are therefore six stages removed from the rural 
electors. The third characteristic is the preferential representation 
given the town workers.” For the Provincial and Regional Con- 
gresses one town elector has equal representation to five country 
inhabitants. While these two terms are not completely comparable, 
since the latter includes children and the disenfranchised classes, 
it seems probable that a town voter has approximately two-and-a- 
half times as much representation in the Provincial and Regional 
Congresses as the peasant. He has much more than this in the 
All-Russian Congress. The towns alone are permitted to send 
delegates directly to this Congress; the country Soviets cannot do so 
directly. The towns, moreover, have disproportionate representa- 
tion in the Provincial Soviets, which are the only other bodies that 
can send delegates. To make the power of the towns still stronger, 
they are allowed one representative for every 25,000 electors while 
the province as a,whole (including the towns) is given one for every 
125,000 inhabitants. An illustration will show the discrimination 
practiced. Let us assume a province is composed of a city of 100,000 
electors (or 200,000 inhabitants), plus 250,000 inhabitants of the 
rural areas, or approximately 125,000 electors after déducting 
children, etc. The Provincial Soviet would then be made up of 
fifty town representatives and twenty-five peasants. 

In addition the towns would be entitled to four delegates to 
the All-Russian Congress, and the province as a whole to four. The 
towns, therefore, would have two-thirds of the representation in 
the Provincial Soviets, although possessing slightly less than half 
of the population of the province. In this example, they would 


1 Two other features which might be added are the use of the recall and the short 
term of office. 
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be able to elect all four of the provincial delegates to the All-Russian 
Congress as well. Even where the.courtry population was propor- 
tionally much higher than that of the cities, the over-representation 
of the city workers would assist them in greatly counterbalancing 
this, whether through the force of the numbers thus secured, or 
through personal power. It seems indisputable that the town 
workers have been able to secure more than their proportionate 
share of the delegates from the Provincial Soviets to the All-Russian 
Congress, and thus are doubly over-represented.* 

I have dwelt at this length upon the Russian system because 
- it is the only country in which occupational representation for 
political bodies exists. It is not the only country, however, in 
which there has been a strong agitation for it. The German revolu- 
tion of 1918, accompanying the military débâcle, was characterized, 
as was that of Russia in the previous year, by the spontaneous for- 
mation of councils of workmen, soldiers, and sailors. The Sparta- 
cists demanded that.these should be continued as the permanent form 
of government, while the more conservative socialist groups as well 
as the. bourgeois parties sought to replace them with a Reichstag 
chosen from territorial districts, and were successful in doing so. 
The short-lived Communist governments of Hungary and Munich 
were also based on the Soviet idea. In Great Britain, the advocacy 
of the Soviets comes chiefly from those very regions where the shop 
stewards movement flourished. 

It will have been observed that the Soviets originally developed 
as agencies of revolution. Modern revolutions typically originate 
among the working classes. And for the workmen, the natural 
unit in such contingencies is their place of work. The factory 
makes possible their organization by gathering them together. In 


1 The following sections of the Russian Constitution give the essential details: 
Part III, chap. v, paragraph 25; Part III, chap. x, paragraph 53, Russian Reprints 
` published by the Nation. See also Report of the Committee to Collect Information on 
Russia (Great Britain), Cmd. 1240, 1921, pp. 19-32; N. Buharin and A. E. Preobraz- 
hensky, The A.B.C. of Communism (translated by E. and C. Paul), pp. 186-87. The 
Report of the Committee to Collect Information on Russia states that the one town inhabit- 
ant has the same representation in the Provincial Soviet as five rural inhabitants 
(op. cit, p. 217). This seems to be an error. The Russian words translated refer to 
“electors” in the case of the town; “inhabitants” in the case of the country. 
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an industrial region, the factory becomes the cell of the revolutionary ` 
forces. Habitually, also, those soldiers and sailors who join the 
revolution will use the regiment or the ship as their unit of organi- 
zation. The revolutionary government itself will then be based 
upon these units which as such will represent them. It is the 
relative practicability of workers’ councils as revolutionary agencies 
that has won them the support of many revolutionists. l 

Entirely distinct logically from this, is the question as to the 
relative advisability of using occupations as basic units for perma- 
nent representative government, and it is with that question, and 
not with its practicability as a revolutionary device, that this article 
is concerned. Here it is necessary to emphasize another elementary 
distinction. While occupational representation has found its most 
vehement advocates among the Communists, it has no necessary 
connection with Communism. Occupational representation is 
merely a method of representation. Communism is an economic 
and political policy. The two are no more identical than are the 
Democratic party and territorial representation. A Soviet might 
well be anti-communistic in policy. As a matter of fact, many of 
the present advocates of some form of occupational representation 
are: distinctly anti-Communist. Thus in Germany a National 
Economic Council advisory to the Reichstag? has been created, 
representation in which has been assigned on the basis of occupation. 
Hard-headed German capitalists like Hugo Stinnes, for example, 
have looked forward to it as more hopeful in its possibilities than 
the Reichstag itself.3 

The constitutions of Jugo-Slavia, Poland, and Danzig also 
provide for advisory bodies chosen by industry.’ 


t For an analysis of the main political features of-the Soviets, see G. D. H. Cole, 
“Soviets and Political Theory,” the Freeman (March 17, 1920), pp. 12-13. 

2Emil Frankel, “The German National Economic Council,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XXXVI, 472-85. 

3It might also be pointed out that the national industrial conferences that were 
held in England, the United States, and Canada in 1919 were an exemplification of 
occupational representation in a quasi-official capacity. When industrial issues needed 
to be settled, the governments did not first call on their legislatures, but instead called 
into conference representatives of employers and employees from the various large 
industries. The conferences on unemployment and farm problems summoned by the | 
President in 1921~22 are at least in part illustrative of the same tendency. 

4 McBain and Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe, p. 135. 
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Long before the war, oceuisatiqal representation was ; favored by 
‘such non-communistic thinkers as Duguit; Benoist, Schaeffle, and 
DeGreef, while among its American advocates are Victor S. Yarros,’ 
Glenn Frank, and John Corbin? An initiative measure providing 
for the election of the Oregon legislature by occupational groups 
has been drawn up by the Peoples Power League of Oregon under 
the guidance of Mr. W. S. U’Ren. It has been indorsed by the 
- Central Labor Councils of Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton,‘ and a sufficient number of signatures have been obtained to 
submit it in 1924 to the Oregon voters as a constitutional amend- 
ment. ook 
So far as the author is aware, however, no serious attempt has 
been made to appraise the reasons why occupational repre- 
sentation is advocated and their relative validity, the weak- 
nesses of the system, and whether or not the legitimate aims of its 
proponents may not be obtained by other means. It is that which 
this article purposes to do. . l 


I 


Why do two such diverse groups believe that occupations furnish 
a better basis for representation than localities? The motives and 
reasons of the communists vary so widely from the others that we 
should: discuss each separately. ,To the Communist the great 
tap-root of evil is the capitalistic system with its private ownership 
of the instruments of production, and the separation of economic 
society into the classes of “owners” and “workers.” Communists 
believe that the interests of the propertyless proletariat are directly 
opposed to those of the capitalists. They believe that men in masses 
are moved solely by their economic interests, but they differ from 


t V, S. Yarros, “How Can the Senate Be Reformed? Convert It into a Soviet,” 
the Public, XXII (August 23, 1919), 403-4. 

2John Corbin, “The Industrial Republic,” North American Review, CCXVI 
(August, 1922), 174-91; especially pp, 183-84. 

3 The amendment was first drafted in 1920 but was not presented to the voters 
in that year. It was again drafted in 1922 but once more was not submitted. It has — 
since secured the necessary number of signatures and will be submitted to a vote at 
the next election. 

4 For the text of the Seattle resolution, see the Seatile Union Record, June 24, 1920. 
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the pre-war philosophy of the ‘Fabians and the majority of Conti- 
nental Socialists by a disbelief in the possibility of the proletariat’s 
securing power through political democracy.’ The collectivist 
school of Socialists had believed that the forces of industrial evolu- 
tion were ever increasing the numbers of the proletariat. Once 
they became the majority in democratic countries, the workmen 
by their ballots would capture the state, and thus introduce Social- 
ism. The Bolsheviks, on the one hand, declared that the conditions 
of capitalistic society, with the control of the press, the limitation 
of the possibilities of meeting, and so on, gave only “formal” but 
not “effective” freedom to the workers to: control the government. 
They repeated Marx’s gibe that capitalistic democracy allowed the 
oppressed classes once every few years to decide which particular | 
representatives of the oppressing class were to represent and repress 
them in Parliament? Their attitude toward our present form of 
representative government therefore was much like that of Voltaire’s 
toward the Church—Herasez V’infame! l - 
With such a philosophy, the development of Bolshevik policy 
followed logical lines. In the spring and summer of 1917, the real 
repositories of power were manifestly the Soviets. The Bolsheviks 
had at first been advocates of a Constituent Assembly and had 
regarded the Soviets as mere temporary ‘expedients which should 
only have supreme power pending the election of the Assembly. 
In the September Soviet elections, the Bolsheviks secured a majority 
in both the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets and Lenin then decided 
that the Bolsheviks should now work for the Soviet as the legislative 
form instead of the Constituent Assembly.3 They soon came to see 
a further advantage in addition to expediency in the permanent 
adoption of occupational representation—namely, that it would 
of itself necessarily make the workers more class-conscious. Men 
and women would be forced to vote, not as dwellers in a common -7 
The controversy between Kautsky on the one hand and Lenin and Trotsky on 
the other shows the difference in policy between the Bolsheviks and the more conserva- 
tive Socialist groups. See especially Kautsky, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
and Lenin’s reply, The Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade; Kautsky, 
Terrorism and Communism, and Trotsky’s counter-polemic, The Defense of Terrorism. 
2 See Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 90. 
3 Zinoviev’s Life of Lenin brings this point out clearly. 
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locality, but as workers. They could yote only for fellow-workers 
in their factory or industry, and the place of election was the shop. 
This would inevitably lead the voters to regard themselves primarily - 
from the standpoint of their work relationship, which was of course 
„precisely what the Bolsheviks wanted. The Communists every- 
where have, therefore, come vehemently to advocate occupational 
representation, not from any Platonic affection for the abstract 
idea, but because they believe it to be one more method by which 
they can use the state to force the urban and rural voters to regard 
themselves'as members of the working class. The political policy 
of Bolshevism is not to wait until socialistic sentiment is so strong 
that it can elect a government, but for a militant minority to seize 
the government by force and then turn the whole weight of the 
state to at once suppressing the capitalists and developing the 
socialism of the masses. 

But the non-Communist advocates of naa representa- 
tion have been actuated by far different motives. Their desires 
spring fundamentally from a justified disgust with our present 
method of choosing our legislators, and from a serious desire to 
establish a truer basis upon which a democracy may function. 

` They, like all well-intentioned voters, feel somehow caught in the 
machinery of government and rendered powerless to make their real 
preferences and interests effective. Dr. Walker expressed the senti- 
ments of most decent citizens when he said, “I always feel, every 
_time I put my hand in the ballot-box, that I am being used by some- 
body, I know not whom, for some purpose, I know not what.” As 
one analyzes the situatior, it is apparent that the present system 
of electing our representatives, namely, from single-membered 
districts by plurality vote, or if from a multi-numbered district, 
by.a block vote, directly creates a large share of the faults which 
are so glaringly visible in our legislative bodies. 

r. It causes the under-representation, and in some cases the 
complete non-representation of minorities. A party may have 
only a small majority and yet elect all of the representatives because 
it carried all the districts: ‘The remaining voters, although consti- 
tuting almost’ one-half of the total, would then be completely 
excluded from representation. Nor is oe merely a theoretical 
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illustration; innumerable instances of it have occurred in practice. 
The majority is as a rule greatly over-represented in proportion 
to its strength, while the larger minority groups are very much 
under-represented, the smaller minorities being generally not repre- 
sented at all. The views of the minority therefore do not receive 
the consideration or possess the strength in the legislatures which 
they do among the people themselves. 

2. It frequently results in actual minority mE A majority 
is frequently deprived of the control of a legislatiye body because 
its heavy majorities are confined to a few districts, while those of 
the other party, while aggregating less in the total, are nevertheless 
distributed over more districts and hence elect more representatives. 
“Gerrymandering” aims to produce just that result, and in many 
states, notably Maine, has been developed to a high point of per- 
fection. A minority may also rule when there are three or more 
parties or candidates in the field. One of these may win by a plur- 
ality although the majority of the voters would have preferred either 
of the other two. Finally a majority of a majority may be able to 

carry a measure through the legislature, ete they represent 
only a minority of the voters. 

3. It gives the voters “on the fence” far more than their propor- 
tionate influence and induces corruption. Most elections are 
decided by the small percentage of “doubtful” votes. Since these 
votes are so all-important, candidates and parties make every effort 
to secure them. There is a direct inducement to buy up the venal 
voters in one fashion or another. Candidates are also frequently 
forced to conciliate relatively small groups that hold the balance 
of power by making pledges which are distasteful to the great mass 
of faithful supporters whose views tend to be underemphasized 
just because they are loyal to the party; such organized groups, 
just because they do hold the whip hand in close districts, now terror- 
ize a large percentage of our legislators both before and after election. 
*. 4. It leads to unduly violent swings of the political pendulum. 
A shift of a few per cent of the voters almost invariably means a 
much larger shift in the legislative strength of the parties. A 
transfer of five or ten per cent of the voters may transform an over- 
whelming Democratic majority in a legislature into an equally 
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overwhelming Republican majority. This leads to violent rever- 
sals of policy which do not-reflect corresponding changes in public 
opinion, and to the cor.tinual flooding of our legislatures with 
inexperienced men. It militates against the men and measures 

that have proved their worth. 
. 5. Finally, and most important of all, it forces us to accept 
inferior men as our representatives. H. G. Wells, in his graphic 
way, shows the cul-de-sac into which our system forces voters 
desirous of being represenzed by good men.” 


Suppose for example the constituency is mainly conservative. A little 
group of pothouse politicians working for various monetary interests have 
“captured” the local Conservative organization. They have time and energy 
to capture it because they have no other interest in life except that. It is their 
“business,” and honest men are busy with other duties. For reagons that do 
not appear, these local “workers” put up an unknown Mr. Goldbug as the 
official Conservative candidate. He professes a generally conservative view 
of things, but few people are sure of him and few people trust him. Against 
him the weaker (and still more venal) Liberal organization now puts up a Mr. 
Kentshire (formerly Wurstburg). A number of conservative gentlemen, 
generally busy about their honest business, realize suddenly that they want 
Goldbug hardly more than they want Wurstburg. They put up their long- 
admired, trusted, and able friend, Mr. Sanity, as an Independent Conservative. 
Every one knows the trouble tàat follows. Mr. Sanity is “going to split the 
party vote.” The hesitating voter is told, with considerable truth, that a vote 
given for Mr. Sanity is a vote given for Wurstburg. At any price the constitu- 
ency does not want Wurstburg. So at the eleventh hour Mr. Sanity is induced 
to withdraw and Mr. Goldbug goes into Parliament to misrepresent this con- 
- stituency. And so with most constituencies, and the result is a legislative body 
consisting largely of men of unEnown character and obscure aims, whose only 
credential is the wearing of a party label. 


How frequently we are faced with just such.a dilemma. We are 
afraid to vote for the man we like most, lest we should thereby 
help the candidate we like least; and we therefore have to content 
ourselves with a questionable second choice. This does not measure 
the whole extent to which inferior men are palmed off upon us, ` 
since as Wells points out, th2 fear of “splitting the ticket” generally 
prevents independents from even presenting themselves and afford- 
ing the voters an alternative. 


1H. G. Wells, In the Fourth Year, pp. 121-22. I have abridged the selection 
somewhat. . 
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Moreover, the fact that a candidate needs a majority to be 
elected leads to the:selection of weak and colorless personalities 
as candidates. The: strong, vigorous personalities of today are 
generally group leaders, who because of their very prominence are 
seldom regarded as available. The fact that a man is the leader 
of one group is generally sufficient reason for the other groups to 
oppose his selection. Such candidates, although able to carry their 
own groups, would generally be unable to command a majority. 
The candidates nominated and elected, therefore, tend to be men 
whom perhaps nobody really likes but whom none greatly dislikes. 
This selective process bears its natural result in the weaklings and 
trimmers who become our “representatives.” The necessity of 
securing a majority results in the selection of men who represent 
the lowest common denominator of the interests and opinions of 
the electorate—in other words, nonentities. 

Such are the impelling motives which have deservedly led these 
men to seek a substitute for the present system of election. What 
advantages do they believe occupational representation to possess ? 

1. It is, they think, based upon more vital human interests 
than territorial representation. It is in industry, its advocates 
point out, that man spends most of his waking day. It is from 
industry that he derives the income by which he lives. Even in 
his hours of leisure, he is thinking much of the time about his work. 
Compared to this, the ties which attach him to his neighborhood 
are feeble indeed. He feels far more closely bound to his fellow- 
workmen in the shop who live across the city than to the dwellers 
in the next block who work at other trades. 

2. It would enable the voters to know the capabilities of candi- 
dates more fully than now. A professor at one college, it is urged, 
knows the abilities of men in the same field of learning at other 
_ institutions better than he does those of the leading political 
“figures” of his city. Doctors, engineers, in fact members of all 
the professions, know very accurately the worth of all those members 
of their profession who live not far from them, as well as the promi- 
nent figures in their line of work in both state and nation. More- 

over, they apply to them essentially strict and workman-like stand- 


« Strictly speaking, of course, a plurality is sufficient. 


i 
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„ards. of judgment. They do not tolerate the shoddy work in a 
fellow-professional that they do in a politician. A man who gains 
their respect must have solid qualities;. he must be accurate, con- ` 
scientious, and in. the main high-minded. “Even amongst manual 
workers, it is urged, the same craftsman-like instinct prevails. The 
good workmen in a shop ere generally those most looked up to and 
trusted. ‘Men’s characters soon become known to their fellow- 
workers.. Miners, sailors, and woodsmen come to know their 
fellows with an almost uncanny shrewdness of judgment. Now, it 
is argued, if all this is true, it follows that our standards of judgment 
would be higher and our knowledge of the candidates more com- 
plete under occupational than under geographic representation. 
` 3. It would prevent the present virtual monopolization of legis- 
lative office by a few small occapaticnal groups. Lawyers form 
approximately only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the population, but 
in many legislatures they comprise a majority of the representatives. 
Bankers and manufacturers are two other numerically insignificant 
groups which nevertheless include a large percentage of the 
legislators. Under occupational ‘representation, with each group 
electing representatives only from its own ranks, the number of 
lawyers and bankers in the legislatures would be reduced to the 
percentage which they formed of the public as a whole, or to almost 
nothing. The 1920 draft of the introductory letter proposing 
occupational representation gor the Oregon legislature began with 
these words: “It is time for the people of Oregon to completely 
abolish the Lawyer’s Sovie: Government of Oregon.” 
Now the objections to the representation of one occupation by 
` members of another seem to be the following: (a) That men in one 
occupation do not know the conditions under which those of another 
work, or the problems of that industry, and hence cannot be expected ` 
to represent the members of it as well es someone who is directly 
engaged in it. (6) That the economic interests of those in one 
industry, particularly those of lawyers and bankers, are largely 
separate from those in other occupations within the same territorial 
district, and that hence such men cannot be trusted to legislate 
for the benefit of the other occupational groups. Occupational 
representation, it is urged, would secure a far greater degree of 
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identity of economic interest’ between a representative and his 
constituents-and hence would provide a truer expression of the real 
wishes and desires of the various groups. (c) Finally, there is the 
emotion of occupational patriotism which wants to have as a repre- 
sentative someone from the same industry, just as in many men, 
local patriotism induces a desire to be represented by someone from 
the same town. 


It 


Now, granted that the indictment leveled at our present system l 


by the occupationalists is fully justified, and granted that some at 
least of the advantages claimed for occupational representation are 


`, sound, would the adoption of the proposed system constitute a real 


remedy? In the writer’s opinion it would create a number of 
difficulties and injustices which its ` champions have not really 
considered, difficulties which would make it only slightly less 
bad than our present method. 

1. It would create great difficulties in the attempt to classify 
voters according to their occupations. Most writers upon the 
subject speak fluently of an “occupation” as if it were a simple 
and well-defined grouping. The student of trade-union structure, 
however, knows that this is not so. To begin with, the question 
naturally arises whether the representation should be on the basis 
of (a) the craft-workmen engagedyat similar jobs, (6) the industry- 
workmen turning out a common product, (c) an amalgamation of 
related trades, a half-way step between the two, or (d) those trades 
or industries using common materials. The respective merits of 
all these types of organization, particularly the first three, are hotly 
disputed in the trade-union world today, and the conflicting views 
would become even more heated were our political organization 
placed upon an occupational basis. Among the multifarious issues 
which would necessarily arise would be the following: Should 
plumbers be treated as a separate occupation or as part of the 
building trades? If the latter, should plumbers on repair work 
be also included? Should-teamsters employed by brewers of near- 


beer be classified with the soft-drink workers, or with their fellow- 


teamsters and chauffeurs? Are stage electricians to be listed as 
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theatrical employees oraselectricians? What should be done about 


such groups as hoisting engineers. office employees, and other crafts 
that cut horizontally across the vertical cleavages of separate indus- 
tries? -If the craft basis should be adopted, the problem of defining 
the occupational content and limits of the crafts would be almost 
insuperable. The.jurisdiction disputes of today are insignificant 
_ compared with what would exist under occupational representation. 
Moreover, the difficulty of determining into which group an indi- 
vidual worker really belonged would be even more difficult. 

If the industrial basis were adopted, the technical difficulties 
would perhaps be less overwhelming but would still be real. Are 
workmen engaged by a commor. employer members of the same 
industry? Are the sailors on the ore-boats of the Great Lakes 
which are owned by the United States Steel Company, employed 
in the steel or in the shipping industry? Are ordinary machine 
shops to be classified in one industry and railway machine shops 
in another? If the industrial basis is adopted are not large sections 
of the workers cut off from their real occupational interests, i.e., contact 
. with their fellow-craftsmen in otker industries? At the same time 
the more highly skilled workers are forcibly grouped with the 
- unskilled, with whom most of the skilled would believe that they 
had little in common. 

How would women voters Ze classified under occupational 
‘representation? It would seem logical that women in industry 
should be represented in the same fashion as other members of their 
craft or industry, but what about housewives? Should they be 
treated as members of a common occupation, or should they be 
listed in the same group as that to which their husbands belonged ? 
If regarded as members of a distinct occupation, should they be 
included with household servants in private homes, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc. ? 


Still another puzzling question would be as to what should be 


done with the unemployed and the retired. Should they be dis- 
enfranchised? If not, under what occupations should they be 
listed? Consider the problems that would be created by the idle 
rich, and the idle poor, young women living at home in.the period 
before marriage, retired professional and business men, worn-out 
manual workers, inmates of old people’s homes, etc. 
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Nor is this all. The relative occupational groupings must 
necessarily fluctuate according to three variables, (a) the total 
population in the electoral district, (b) the number of representatives 
to be elected and (c) the relative occupational distribution of the 
working force. This would necessarily produce a widely differing 
basis of classification in different localities at the same election 
and in the same locality at different elections. The classification 
would necessarily be much more minute for legislative elections 
in a city like Chicago, for example, entitled.to over fifty seats 
in the legislature, than it would be in some rural district of southern 
Illinois, entitled to but three legislators. In Chicago, the number 
of carpenters might well be sufficient to justify their being treated 
as a separate election unit, while in the country district, all the non- 
agricultural groups together would probably not be sufficient in 
number to entitle them to a single seat, and they would have to be 
joined with some of the farmers. The whole method of grouping 
would necessarily have to be worked out separately in each of the 
districts, and the same trade or industry would figure in widely different 
combinations. Consider, moreover, the problem in a city electing 
eighteen aldermen, five state legislators, and joining with a large 
number of other localities to elect three congressmen. In the alder- 
manic election, the building trades of the city might be by themselves, 
for the elections for the state legislature they might have to be 
linked perhaps with such dissimilar occupations ‘as machinists, 
textile-workers, street cleaners, and butcher workmen; while in 
the congressional election, they might well be merged with all the 
manufacturing industries and certain forms of retail trade. More- 
over, once the occupational groupings were defined, still further 
trouble would occur in determining whether or. not a specific 
workman did indeed belong to the group to which he claimed alle- 
giance. Cannot one picture the confusion which would attend 
nomination, registration, and election under this system ?* 

In contrast with the almost insuperable difficulties which would 
be inevitable under occupational representation, compare the 
relative simplicity of laying out geographical districts. A map 

*Unless as a council of despair, the advocates of occupational representation 


advocate indirect election. The whole trend of thought is away from that at the 
present, however. 
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and a population table are all that are needed. Once the district 
is laid out, the test of a man’s eligibility is simple—he either does 
or does not live in the district. 

2. It ignores the flux of labar from job to job and from industry 
to industry. The champions of occupational representation, like 
the guild-socialists, generally assume that the personnel of an 
industry is relatively permanent. This is far from being the case. 
The more skilled workmen, it is trie, are generally in the employ 
of one firm for a decent space əf time. When they move, they at 

least generally remain in the same craft. Among the semiskilled 
and unskilled, however, the movement from job: to job is rapid, 
especially in periods of business prosperity. These.men move not’ 
only from plant to plant within the same industry, but between 
industries as well. At the base of all industries, there is a great mass 
of jobs requiring only physical strength, and common labor movés 
typically from one to another. The development of automatic” 
and semi-automatic machinery makes it possible for machine tenders 
to work this week in an automobile factory and the next in a shoe 
plant without any appreciable loss of efficiency." These men are 
not permanent citizens of one industzy, either in fact or in intention. 
` Their industrial life is not rooted in the permanence which is neces- 
sary, if the advantages of ise coe representation are realy 
to be obtained. 

Now it is of course true thet men change the location of their 
homes as well as their jobs. Indeed, one of the ignored problems 
of political science is how to enfranchise the huge number of citizens 
who because of moving, are at present disenfranchiesd by residence 
requirements. But under occupational representation the basic . 

‘problem would be even more acute. Men change their jobs far - 
` more rapidly than they do their localities. Men remaining within 
a given geographical district may at the same time move almost 
incessantly from industry to industry, and while they may also 
_ remain in the same “occupation,” although moving from place to 
place, this would seem to be less frequent. 

* For an analysis of the amount of skill required in the manufacturing industries, 


see Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, pp. 109-19; 
also Arthur Pound, The Iron Man in Industry. 
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3. It would result in the non-representation of minorities within 
the occupation. Here again the advocates of occupational repre- ' 
sentation’ have blinked a vital difficulty in their plan. They see 
clearly that there are minorities within our geographical districts, 
but they think of industrial groups as solidly coherent. What they - 
fail to see is that within these groups themselves there are minorities. 
To the outsider, unionism in general is all of a pattern—it is ‘good 
or it is bad. ‘To the close observer it is a complex of conflicting 
policies, philosophies and membership. Unions not only differ 
from craft to craft, and from industry to industry, but contain 
within themselves a variegated assortment of different approaches 
to life. Consider what would happen if occupations were grouped 
on the basis of industries. The more skilled crafts, while most 
essential to the welfare of the industry, would be far less numerous 
than the unskilled and semiskilled workers. Their interests would 
in many points diverge greatly from those of the majority, but since 
they would be in the numerical minority, they would generally be 
unable to elect their candidates and would be unrepresented. It is 
in large part because of this very fear of lack of representation that 
the more skilled. crafts today disapprove of industrial unionism. 
The railway brotherhoods would not accept a railway industrial 
union in which they ‘would be outvoted by the section-hands. 
Photo-engravers do not wish to combine with press feeders, nor do 
plumbers with building laborers. 

Nor is the struggle merely one between different crafts. Within 
`- practically every craft itself are widely differing parties. The 
United Mine Workers are torn by dissensions between the dominant’ 
Lewis-Murray faction and the Howatt-Farrington group, and the ~ 
issues between them are not purely personal. The Cigarmakers’ 
Union has for a long time been almost evenly balanced between the 
conservative group led by Samuel Gompers and George W. Perkins, 
and the radical Socialist wing led by J. Mahlon Barnes. There 
is a sharp line of cleavage among the typographers, between the 
craft policy of the older leaders like James M. Lynch and the newer 
industrial and political program of President John McParland.t 
If the Socialistic philosophy represented by William H. Johnston “ 

z Since this was written Mr. McPartland has died. 
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is now pay Jom aaki in the International E R of Machin- 
ists, there are still: ‘large numbers of old-time all-round mechanics 
who believe in the program of their former leader, James O’Connell. 
There are’ Communist minorities in the ranks of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers.. 
And so one could-go through every international, showing the con- 
flicting policies advanced by different sections. These diverse 
minorities would continue to exist under occupational representation, 
and they would continue to be imprisoned and to be denied the 
representation to which their strength entitles them. 

o. e4. It offers no protection against machine domination. Are’ 
. the advocates of occupational representation ignorant of the 
“machines” which dominate so many unions? If so, an investi- 
gation of the building-trades unions of New York and Chicago 
should be sufficient to enlighten them. There are multitudes of 
honest and sincere union members who are even more disgusted 
with their leadership than the rest of us are with our political 
leaders, and they are just as helpless or more so than we are. All 
too often, their choice, like ours, is merely the lesser of two evils. 
There are many coal-miners who would feel almost as unhappy if 
one conflicting group should become dominant in the United Mine 
Workers as the other. Yet they see no other course. The same 
dilemma that a third ticket would split the vote and help the man 
they wanted least to win would confront the voters under occupa- 
tional representation. The spoils and advantages flowing from the 
, possession of government would not be diminished because the basis 
of representation had been changed. Political parties would then 
form within industrial groups, and men whose business was that of 
making profits out of politics would so manipulate party procedure 
and nominations that the decent citizen would tend to be placed 
in his present hopeless-quandary. The fear of “splitting the vote” 
would still deter high-minded independents from running for office 
or a sufficient number of citizens from voting for them if they did. 
Our legislative bodies would continue to misrepresent the decent 
desires of the voters. 

5. It prevents:men from voting or those outside their industry. 
Contrary to the assumptions of the supporters of occupational 
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representation, men do not always eae i be pietne by some- ` 
one in their own occupation. If they did, thë frequent objection i 
of employers to the “interference” of union business agents might 
be more justified. Unionists themselves frequently engage. attor- 
neys and economists to. represent them. Nearly every city has its 
“labor” lawyer and its friendly middle-class intellectuals upon whom 
it frequently calls for assistance. Do not large sections-‘of the 
railroad workers believe themselves for: purely economic reasons 
to be represented better by a man such as Mr. W. Jett Lauck, for 
example, than by most of the leaders in their own ranks ? -Workmen. 
may think of themselves solely from an occupational point òf 4 “view: 
and yet believe that they would be represented more effectively ; 
by some man who, though outside their group, possesses real knowl- 
edge and high ability. ` 

But it.is an egregiously narrow view of life to think that man’s 
primary interest is necessarily his work, especially if it be so uninter- 
esting as is that of the major portion of modern factory labor. 
Men’s interests are not confined to the industries in which they work. 


_. They are dwellers in neighborhoods and have ties and interests that. 


more or less bind them to their neighbors. They are members of 
racial groups and feel cultural and emotional affinities for most of 
their fellow-members. They are religious and aspire to be citizens 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, worshiping with some fellow-group of 
believers. They believe in certain political and social principles 
and form propagandist groups to promote them. They have artis- 
tic and literary tastes and combine to further them. Nor are these ~ 
other interests” merely so many allotropic forms of industry. >To 
large sections of the public, they are more vital and important 
than the occupational interest itself. With an increase in real 
wages and the shortening of the working-week, with the consequent 
increase in the importance of leisure time (which we may confidently 
expect), the importance of purely vocational interests will diminish 
and men will widen their horizon. Many men now desire, and 
increasingly will come to demand, that our governmental policy 
shall not be merely the expression of industrial forces. They will 
not be content with being represented by men who are merely 
members of the same industry. They will demand men who will 


, 
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.‘represent their social, religious, intellectual, or reforming interests. - 
„ The fundamental fallacy of-occupzticnil representation is indeed this 
assumption that the only ultimate reality of politics is the source 
fromm .which men derive their income. In reality occupational 
_, status ‘is important only in so far as it affects men’s desires and 
- wants,’ That it does so affect them mightily, no sane person would 
deny, but man has other interests and desires as well, and these 
would be prevented from finding political expression, were we to 
adopt occupational representation. 


IV 
“Yet were we confronted ‘with the alternative of territorial 
representation, as we have experienced it, and occupational represen- 
tation, we might quite justifiably choose the latter despite its 
complexities and faults. Happily, this is not the choice before 
us. There is a third possibility that at once preserves the good and 
eliminates the evil features of both, namely, proportional represen- 
tation. Proportional representation, by the method. of the single 
transferable vote enables men wh» think alike to secure common 
representation. Its main features are simple. As a first step, a 
` number of single-member districts are combined into a larger con- 
stituency, returning preferably from five to nine members. In a 
seven-membered district, a candidate in order to be elected would 
have to receive, not a plurality or a majority of the votes but only 
a seventh, or nearly a seventh. You, as a voter, mark your ballot 
by putting the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate whom 
you prefer. Your vote goes to help him if it can. ° In the event 
that your favorite should receive so many votes that he would be 
elected without needing your vote, or in the event that he had so 
few favorable ballots that he could not secure his quota, you mark 
the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice. If your vote 
cannot or is not needed to elect your Zavorite, it will not be thrown 
away but will be transferred to help tris second choice. But it will 
be so transferred only if it cannot help your preference. In a 
similar fashion, you put a 3 oppcsite your third choice, so that 
if your ballot fails either to be needed by or to help the second 
choice, it can be used to assist your next preference, and so on. 


Whe 
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After the surplus votes of those candidates receiving more than the X 
quota are transferred to their next choices, the candidate at the ` 
foot of the poll i is declared defeated and his votes are tratisferred, ss 
The next lowest candidate is next eliminated and his votes: dis- 
tributed and the process is repeated until the seven successful candi- : 
dates, each representing the choice of approximately a seventh of 
the voters, are left. Under this method a man is assured that his 
vote will count and be effective. If it does not,help to elect, A, it 
will help B, and if not B, then it- will benefit C. The votes of all 
save a very small fraction are effective—they help to elect someone ' 
of their choice. Legislators so chosen represent unanimous and not, 
‘as now, divided constituencies. Such legislatures would reflect in ` 
exact proportions the opinions and interests of the public. Minori- 
ties would be represented in proportion to their strength. If they . 
secured a third of the votes, they would elect a third of the repre- 
sentatives. 

The representation of all these interests would result in a riper 
deliberation upon public issues. Minorities would be afforded an 
opportunity to. alter the opinions of the majority by arguments 
freely offered, backed in the legislature by a strength proportional 
to that which their views commanded among the public as a whole. 
Moreover, even if unable to convert the majority of the legislators — 
they would be enabled to lay their case before the public, which would 
be valuable, not only for its educational effects, but also because 
it would permit minorities to “blow off steam” and thus rid them- 
selves of the feeling of suppresion which is necessarily caused by 
any lack of representation. - Moreover, with each group represented 
in proportion to its relative strength, minority rule would become 
impossible. Gerrymandering would fail of its purpose, for the 
imprisoned minorities of Party A in the many districts where B 
the party in power, had only small majorities, would not be excluded 
as now from representation, but would be given their proportionate 
share. These joined to the larger majorities of Party B in those 
districts where it was dominant would give it a majority of the 
representatives, if it polled a majority of the vote! Similarly in a 


x Assuming, of course, that the election districts were to be equal in number of 


votes cast. 
a 
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three-party contest it would preveat one of the parties with only 
a plurality of the votes from securing practically all the representa- 
tives. All three of the groups would elect representatives in pro- 
portion to the relative numbers of votes received. 

As it would no longer be necessary to secure majorities, the 
votes in the balance would no longer cause the scales to tip com- 
pletely to one side or to the other. The temptation to bribery 
would therefore be greatly lessened, and the undue power exercised 
by the groups possesing the few cruc.al votes would disappear. The 
men on the fence would be given the power to which their numerical 
importance entitled them but no more. With all this, would come, 
moreover, a great mitigation of the present violent political over- 
turns. Majorities would not be exaggerated, nor if they became 
minorities would their strength be disproportionately reduced. 
If a party’s voting strength declined from 55 per.cent to 45 per 
cent, its representation would decrease by just the ro per cent by 
which their vote had fallen, whereas now it might well mean a change 
from two-thirds of the representatives to one-third. The resultant 
stabilization of legislative personnel and policies is sorely needed 
. today. f . 

But most important of all, it would deliver the decent and intelli- 
gent citizens from the thraldom of being forced to accept inferior 
men. The old fear of splitting the vote is banished. To use Mr. 
Wells’ dramatis personae, the conservative voters can now vote for 
Sanity as their first choice with Golcbug as their second. If Sanity 
can be elected, so much the better, but if he fails, his votes will go 
to Goldbug and elect him. Wurstberg will not benefit from Sanity’s 
having been a candidate. Voters, therefore, need no longer accept 
the machine choices of their parties; they can vote for independents 
without injuring their party’s chances in the slightest. The fact 
that.only a fraction of the votes will be needed to elect will enable 
those citizens who primarily value high-mindedness, ability, and 
independence to elect men of their stamp instead of being largely 
excluded as at present. Even a few representatives of such caliber 
in a legislature would greatly raise the intellectual and moral stand- 
ard of government. The necessity for securing a majority being 
removed, groups would be able to send their own vigorous repre- 
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sentatives to present their case in person instead of being forced 
to lobby for the support of the present colorless representa- 
tives. r 

Proportional representation would not only remedy most of 
the evils which arise from our present method of election, but it would 
also secure the advantages of occupational representation without 
involving us in its demerits and difficulties. If any appreciable 
proportion of the voters wished to be represented as members of 
the same or kindred industries, they would”be able to elect their 
candidate. The voters would be able to secure representation by 
occupation, precisely to the degree that they wanted it. But they 
would not (as the Communists would have them) be forced to be 
represented occupationally if they did not want tobe. If they were 
more absorbed in other interests, whether neighborhood, religious, 
racial, sex, intellectual, or altruistic, they could vote for the respec- 
tive candidates standing for these principles, and if enough others 
agreed with them to form the ninth, or eleventh, or whatever the 
necessary quota of votes was, they would secure their representation. 
And if there were not enough others to share their dominant interest, 
their vote would then be counted for their next keenest interest 
and so on. Minorities within occupations, as well as minorities 
within geographical areas, would be emancipated and given repre- 
sentation proportional to their strength, and occupational party 
machines would not be able to impose their will on the independent 
voter. ao 

What proportional representation essentially does is to transform 
the unit of representation from a territorial or occupational to a 
psychological basis. Under it a legislator would represent men 
who thought and felt alike although they might live and work far 
removed from each other.t And it is upon this basis rather than 
solely upon that of where their homes stand, or where they earn 
their living, that men want to be represented.? 


For a peculiarly effective statement of this point, see an article by George H. 
. Hallett, Jr., the Farmers’ Open Forum (May, 1919), P- 3- 
a This does not mean that they necessarily want their representatives to think 
absolutely as they do. The dominant desire of a group may be that their representa- 
tive shall exercise honest but independent judgment. 
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It may be pointed out that it is possible to have proportional 
representation within occupational groups, as well as within geo- 
graphical areas, and that the two are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. And so they are not, although by far the majority 
of the advocates of- occupational representation would retain the 
present system of election by majority or plurality. Mr. W. S. 
U’Ren, however, aims to reconcile the two, and in his proposal for 
the election of the Oregon legislature provides for the use of pro- 
portional representation whenever “two or more [representatives] 
are to be elected by one occupation.” Such a combination would 
allow the representation of minorities and permit the voters to 
vote for their real favorites. This might be largely negatived in 
practice, however, by the natural tendency to subdivide industrial 
occupations so as to secure classes with supposedly homogeneous 
interests. In this event, ‘there would result the creation of many 
occupational divisions entitled to only one or two representatives 
to which proportional representation would not be applicable, since 
at least three, and preferably five to nine, should be elected from 
a constituency in order that all important minorities may be repre- 
sented. Even were this danger avoided, the method would be less 
desirable than that of proportional representation within a terri- 
torial unit. The voters would still be limited in their choice of a 
representative to men of their own and cognate occupations, 
while the enormous difficulty of classification and grouping, com- 
bined with the shorter duration of the work relationship, would still 
.be disadvantageous. And if it is proposed to remove the first ~ 
objection by making men in other occupations eligible for candidacy, - 
then such a rehabilitation of occupational representation would be 
accomplished, as in the case oi John Stuart Mill’s defense of Utili- 
tarianism, at the expense of modifying radically the original tenets 
of the doctrine as now advanced by its chief supporters. 

Even if both of the changes above were made, what would be 
the practical value of violently trying to place our whole system - 
of representation on a radically different basis, with the resultant 
shock to public consciousness which such an attempt would inevi- 
tably arouse, together with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
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administration which would follow if the system were adopted, - 
when all the legitimate aims of the movement can be attained by 
the application of proportional representation within the geographi- 
cal unit? The latter method is indeed more in harmony with the 
whole trend of our political thinking, and with the nature of our 
institutions; it could be introduced far more easily and would 
occasion far less disturbance in its application, while it would at 
the same time be simpler in its adaptation to our economic structure. 


* The literature upon proportional representation is of course enormous. The 
reader who wishes to go into the subject more fully will find the few following references 
` of service: (x) Thomas Hare, The Election of Representatives; (2) John Stuart Mill, 
Representative Government (chap. vii); (3) J. H. Humphreys, Proportional Representa- 
tion; (4) J. R. Commons, Proportional Representation; (5) J. Fisher Williams, Propor- 
tional Representation and British Politics; (6) Reports from His Majesty’s Representa- 
tives in Foreign Countries and in British Colonies; The Application of the Principle of 
Proportional Representation to Public Election; Miscellaneous Reports No. 3 (1907), 
British House of Commons (this gives full data on methods of election followed in vari- 
ous countries); (7) Report Municipal Representation Bill (House of Lords), 1907, 132 
(this gives very interesting testimony relative to the application of proportional repre- 
sentation to municipal elections); (8) Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Royal 
Commission on Systems of Election, cmd.-5352, 1910 (this is an invaluable document 
giving the testimony of the foremost English advocates and opponents of proportional 
representation); (9) the publications of the Proportional Representation League (1417 
Locust Street, Philadelphia), including their quarterly, Proportional Representation 
Review; and those of the Proportional Representation Society of England (82 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, England), give the principles and current progress of 
the movement. . 

See also (10) C. G. Hoag, “Effective Voting,” Senate Document No. 359, 63d 
Congress, 2d Session; (rx) A. R. Hutton, “The Ashtabula Plan,” National Municipal 
Review, V, 56-65; (12) H. G. James, “Proportional Representation-Fundamental V. 
Fad.,” ibid., V, 306 ff.; (123) John H. Humphreys, “Proportional Representation,” 
ibid., V, 360-78. 

For a recent skeptical analysis, see (14) H. L. McBain, “Proportional Representa- 
tion in American Cities,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXVI, 284-98. 

For those who wish a detailed analysis of the vote under proportional representa- 
tion see (15) Report on Municipal Elections Held at Pretoria and Johannesburg on 27th of 
October, 1909, by John H. Humphreys. Published by Transvaal Government Pretoria, 
1909 (T.G. sro); (16) Report and Analysis of the P.R. Urban Elections in Ulster Held 
on January 15, 1920, issued by the Ulster Committee of the Proportional Representation 
Society of Ireland (65 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin). 

The definitive book or proportional representation by C. G. Hoag and George 
H. Hallett, Jr., will shortly be published. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN GERMANY: CAMERALISM? 
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University cf Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


General acquaintance with the body of theory known as “Cameralism” is essential 
to understanding of the evolution of German social science, with the exception of 
history. After the eighteenth century, Cameralism was a theory of governmental 
expediency, primarily with reference to revenues, later covering much wider areas 
and amounting to beginnings of political science, economics, and sociology. 


„With the exception of history, the social sciences in the modern 
sense have their origin in Germany in the theory of government. 
From the ninth century to the sixteenth, the actual government 
of the Germans had been a tangle of local customs and Roman 
legal traditions. Whatever may have been the religious or the 
ecclesiastical significance of the Reformation in Germany, on its 
political side it was a revolt of a small regiment of German princes, 
supported by: their subjects, against the overlordship of the church 
division of the Holy Roman Empire. It was an assertion of sov- 
ereignty by each of the princes over his particular domain.? These 
principalities ranged from a population of a few hundreds (in the 
. case of a few knights of the empire—Reichsritier) to several millions; 
_ and in number there were at one time upwarcs of four hundred of l 
these quasi-sovereign groups. 

In spirit, and in form of life, these principalities were merely 
patriarchal estates, with patriarchal management of the people on 
the estates. As life grew more complex, and as peaceful and hostile 
contacts with other states made the problems of management more 

= Cf. Small, Encl, Amer., title “Sociology.” p. 209; and Small, The Cameralisis, 
Preface and chaps. i, “Introduction,” and xxii, “Summary.” 

2 Cf. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire; Henderson, Short History of Germany. 
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difficult, the primitive simplicity of the patriarchal condition failed 
- to meet the needs of the situation; and the German states had 
to set. about the invention of more elaborate governmental 
systems. We may take as the date to mark this change, 1555: 
(Von Osse). > 

Both private and public law in Germany were labyrinths of 
entangled German and Roman tradition. In order to find a 
starting-place at all for tracing the growth of German social science, 
we must ignore the old governmental and legal traditions, and we 
must observe the new tendencies which at last grew into new theories 
and new institutions. Itis enough to remark that these new tenden- 
cies gained ground only by hairs’ breadths, and against the stubborn 
opposition of the traditionalists. A classic instance of this will 
be cited later. We start with the historical fact of “particularism.” 

In a general way ‘‘particularism”’ in Germany was analogous 
with “state sovereignty” in the United States. At the beginning 
of the period of “particularism”’ (or, to select a symbolic date, 1555), 
which was the swing of the pendulum from imperialism of the medi- 
eval type to a chaos of the 400 states, varying in size, as we have 
said, from big farms to principalities of several million souls, the 
German princes and their advisers began to realize that if the old 
empire had its faults the new sovereign principalities had their 
difficulties. 

The problem of bare existence loomed up before each of them. 
They were plunged into a condition of promiscuous warfare, or 
incessant danger of warfare. Each state was ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to turn and rend every other. No prince could foresee 
how long it would be before his present allies.would be his enemies. 
Under these circumstances, the life-and-death question of every 
state was, How may a government be strong enough to resist 
other states, and to preserve order among its own people? ‘This 
question produced the body of social theory known as cameralism. 
It contained germs of all the subsequent social science and govern- 
mental practice in Germany. ` ~ 

Scarcely a movement in literature or in practice has flourished 
during a more definitely definable period. The palmy days of 
cameralism fell between 1555 (publication of Von Osse’s Testament) 
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‘and 1765 (publication of first edition of Sonnenfels’ work in three 


volumes: Grundsätze der Policey, Handlung und Finanz). 
Cameralisny was the teaching of the cameralists. The cameral- 

ists were the experts in the thecry or the practice of the Kammer. 

The Kammer in the first technical use was the princely treasury. 


Then its meaning widened until it included all the departments of 


government with their subordinate bureaus. On the other hand 
the word Kammer is still current in its homely original significance 
i.e., to the middle-class city Hausfrau it means the storeroom, while 
on the farms it is equivalent to the different meanings of the English 
and New Englandish word “buttery.” 

To represent the position of the cameralists after the style of 
some of their own writings: As the treasury is the heart or the 
stomach of the state, so the cameralists and cameralism became 
presently the theorists and the theory of every part of civic life. 

They and it occupied this pcsition till 1765 and, with transfor- 
mations, they have retained much of their influence until the present 
moment. l 

The cameralists started with the question formulated above, 
How may a government be strong enough, etc.? And their answer |, 
was: By having the ready mears to pay expenses. Therefore, - 
the central question of cameralism became, How may states secure 
a sufficient supply of ready means, i.e., money ? ; 

It is easy enough to see now that this was essentially more an 
economic than a political question, but to the men of that time 
it appeared rather exclusively in the light of an administrative 


‘matter. For this reason political economy, as we understand the 


term now, did not make its appearance in Germany until nearly 
fifty years after Adam Smith’s. Wealth of Nations was published 
in England (1776). All this time tke center of attention in Germany 
remained within the problem of securing public revenues, rather 
than in connection, with problem: of the industries‘from which 
revenues must be ultimetily deriv el? 

1 Until recently, and perhaps at the Haki time, students of law in | Prussian 
universities were officially designated as “Stud. jur. et Kam.” (Wever). 


2 No history of political economy has given due credit to this fact. ‘Whenever the 
historians have referred to the cameralists at zll they have talked about them as though 
they had proposed the same problems which interested nineteenth-century economists. 


§ 
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From the close of the cameralistic period proper (1765) to the 
formulation of economic problems in a fundamental sense (Adam 
Smith, 1776; Rau, 1823) the European mind in general was too 
much agitated to be capable of the formation of permanent policies, 
or even of very generally convincing theories. There was no con- 
sensus, as there had been in the cameralistic period, about a central 
problem around which all other problems must gather, or from 
which all other problems must take their departure. It was a 
period of political and intellectual opportunism, with mighty little 
available opportunity at that. The mental attitude of academic 
men as a rule was correspondingly uncertain. No longer was 
there, as in the cameralistic period, a concentration upon one domi- 
nating public purpose. The social theorizings of the period (1765- 
1823) are either on particular technical problems of a very concrete 
sort, or they are of a sort that begins nowhere and ends nowhere, 
except in an irresponsible opinionativeness of the particular writers. 
No one seemed to have a common point of departure with anyone 
else. No one had a visible goal or a respectable program or method. 

Chief among the reasons for this state of things was the absence 
of settled social purposes in general. The whole social horizon was 
befogged, and the time was not ripe for adoption of determined social 
programs adapted to the new circumstances and the new interests. 
Thinking did not start anywhere and it did not get anywhere. That 
is, there was no rallying around such a theoretical and practical 
question, as for example, What is national prosperity, and how may 
it be gained? Perhaps we are now in a period of similar impotence, 
instead of rallying around such a crucial problem as: What is repre- _ 
sentative government, or what is national prosperity, and how may 
it be gained ? 

Returning now to the prevailing style of thought about public 
questions during the cameralistic period (1555-1765) the major . 


They were not consciously concerned with ‘the later types of economic problems. 
What they were concerned with was the radical question from the standpoint of their 
princely masters: How may governments get the money that. the people acquire? 
Of course, this question might be answered over and over again in the form of programs 
which temporarily provided for governmental needs, yet possibly in utter defiance of 
comprehensive principles of political economy. In other words, cameralism was an 
economy of political i sage not of national wealth, 
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premise of the cameralistic theory was that the pelari of the state 
is the supreme concern. We mes- guard, in the first place, however, 
against attaching any moderr. conceptions whatever to the phrase 
“the welfare of the state.” Tke state at first meant the govern- 
ment, and the government at -icst méant the prince. The idea, the 
welfare of the state, meant to the ezzly cameralists simply and solely 
the ability of the prince to exercise resistless control over his subjects, 
and to carry on successful war. Further variations of the idea from 
modern conceptions will be notec later. 

This camefalistic conceptict: of the essential political good was 
collectivistic philosophy i in a spectal form, and this presumption that 
the interests of” the governmert zre foremost, while the interests of 
the subject individual are inciden-al, has always remained the major 
premise of all departments of Serman social science and civic art. 
Thus it has come about that al cuestions of political progress or of 
social progress in general in Germany have always been asked by 
the Germans virtually in this frm: Without disturbing public 
order, what additions are posssble to individual- freedom? In 
contrast with this, all questisas of political. progress, or social 
progress in general in the Unitec States have alway$ been asked by 
the Americans in virtually this form: Without diminishing individ- 
ual freedom, what additions are possible to public order? In this 
contrast we have the key to a ‘erze part of the difference between 
the two civilizations. : 

In cameralistic theory the prince figures as the repository of 
power-over territory and people His first and chief concern is to 
retain this power against the eggressions of other princes. His 
second interest is to increase this power by aggressing upon other 
princes. 

- The minor premise of early cameralism was: M oney to pay for 
maintaining internal peace and d2fenswe or aggressive war is the 
chief assurance of the welfare of Uz prince. 

The conclusion was: Therejarc Pie science of getting money for 
the state is the foundation of the wel, are of the state. 

In this formula, as used by the cameralists, the word science 
had precisely the meaning with which it was almost uniformly 
used by all the social theorists in -eci-any up to the end of the eight- 
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eenth EE , it was first and one synonymous ae 
“art.” Indeed a words Wissenschaft and Kunst often occurred 
in the same immediate context as variations of each other. The 
word “science” in this connection is shown by usage throughout 
the cameralistic writing: to have been best rendered by our word 
“knack,” illustrated by such colloquial and facetious uses of the 
English word “science” as when the performer of some athletic 
or sleight-of-hand stunt, or the man who makes a scratch in billiards 
facetiously remarks: “That’s science!” Then ‘the meaning grew 
up to the later and more dignified conceptions corresponding to the. - 
term “technique.” All the while, of course, thére crept in some 
tendencies to include in the term more and more references to con- 
siderations approaching the rank of fundamental science. These 
modifications were subordinate to the superficial and utilitarian 
sense of the word until well along in the nineteenth century. 

The beginning of German social science in general then, and of 
political science in particular, was fiscal science, or ways and means 
of supplying the public treasury. The evolution of cameralistic 
theory in its earlier stages may be understood by means of an 
analogy. The early German rulers were in very much the state of 
mind of early American railroad men. The foresight of the latter 
did not go beyond getting the highest rates possible for passengers 
and freight. It occurred to few of them that developing population 
and industries along.the line of the roads would ever be a part of 
the railroad business. Early fiscal science in Germany was in like 
manner a program of extracting as much revenue as possible from 
the subjects, without thought of going back to problems of increasing 
` the total population, or of raising the level of popular prosperity. 
This science was, therefore, not economic in the proper sense. As 
we have seen, it was merely administrative. 

As early as 1686, however, a daring innovator (Schroeder) 
startled the traditional theorists by launching into cameralism the 
heretical theorem, “No rich prince without a rich people.” More’ 
fully expressed, the idea was that wisdom required the prince to 
turn his administrative forces to the task of promoting the pros- 
perity of the people, instead of remaining satisfied wae allowing 

t Small, The Cameralists, D. 152. 
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his tax gatherers to contirue the (for them) lucrative practice of 
squeezing out of the people all thet Force could collect. The sugges- 
tion gave its author precisely the opposite reputation in the later 
cameralistic writings from that which he deserves. He was pounced 
upon by the representatives of the prevailing régime as an enemy 
of the state. He was actually cne of the earliest enemies of the 
tax-gathering parasites upon the state, and they succeeded in 
passing his name along in history besmirched by their defamations. 


` He was simply among the earliest Germans to see that a revenue 


system which fitted better in a Turkish than in a Christian state 
was at the same time in the long run a mistake from the standpoint 
of governmental expediency. From this time on then (1686), the 
idea of the welfare of the people was visibly struggling for adjustment 
with the older idea, viz., the welfare of the prince or of the state. 
Corresponding with this idea, a seccnd division of government, had 
begun to be talked about; or more precisely a branch of adminis- 
tration which dated back tc Romen times began to be talked about 
in a new way, or the idea began ta b2 mooted of enlarging the scope 
of.an old administrative agency. In German theory and practice 
this agency was known as Policey. Running through its gamut 
of usage, this term and this agency, which later became omnipresent 
in Germany, meant a Leterogeneity of things, ranging between the 
two extremes “police” and “polity,” which Americans of today 
would understand best if referred to as a “Department of Public 
Welfare.” Cameralistic theory incessantly varied its classifications 
and correlations under the head ro-scey, and never got them into 
shape in which they could be stabilized in accordance with very pen- 
etrating social principles. In operazior., however, during the cameral- 
istic period proper, Policey from time to time dealt with everything, 
from superintending the rotation of crops to regulating the church 
and the universities, in so far as such intervention was held to be 
for the interest of the state. 

When the cameralistic syster. had reached its most mature 
form (1765), it was subdivided into tkree main parts. If we remem- 
ber that this subdivision was dictated by supposed administrative 
convenience, rather than by what we should now call scientific 
considerations, some of its confusicns are accounted for. 
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Sonnenfels treats iea divisions in the following order: 
1. Policey, described as “the science of founding and maintaining 
- the internal security of the state.” 

How vague the conception of Policey was at this time, may be 
seen from Sonnenfels’ explanation in this immediate connection 
(p. 505) that he frequently uses the words Policey and Gesetzgebung 
as synonymous. ù 

2. Handlung.—This subdivision was the most immediate root 
of German “national economy” in the modern sense. It is nowhere 
strictly defined, and it could not be in a clear-cut way, because it 
was not a category which accurately corresponded with facts. The 
literal equivalent of the term Handlung is commerce. The French 
book which Sonnenfels seems to have regarded as the highest 

‘authority on the subject is Melon, Essai politique sur le commerce 
(1734). Yet Sonnenfels describes Handlung as “the science by 
which the largest number of people may be supplied with occupa- 
tion.’”? Accordingly, chapter i of Sonnenfels’ volume on Handlung 
treats of rural management (Landwirischaft) (p. 544); chapter ii 
deals with manufactures; chapter iii, foreign commerce; chapter iv, 
colonies; chapterv, land carriage; chapter vi, water carriage; 
chapter vii, insurance; chapter viii, money. In all this, there 
was an approach to the sort of inquiry into the relations of cause 
and effect in economic occupations which became the substance 
of nineteenth-century political economy. ‘The point of view from 
which all these questions were approached, however, is indicated 
by the fundamental question: What sort of regulation of all these 
occupations should government maintain, in order to have the means 
of replenishing its treasury ? i = 

3. Finance—The general nature of which as fiscal science, in 
the aspects which made primary appeal to the cameralists, has 
already been indicated. , 


*See Small, The Cameralists, p. 505, etc. 
a Ibid., p. 531. 
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SECTION IX. THE PERIOD OF RETARDED DEVELOPMENT 
IN GERMAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


` ABSTRACT , 


i Fo a laig t time aa Cameralism reached its peak i in 1765, social theorists were 
~ at.a.loss for points of departure from which tc lay consistent courses. Radical prob- 
~ lems of theory and practice so interpenetrated one another as to bewilder analysis. 
Baumstark is cited by way of illustrating the persistence of a pseudo- -Cameralism 
which émbarrassed development of responsible science. The distinction between 
N atiowal-Ockononvie and Stacts-Ockonomie i is wiged by Krause. 


ie first thing to keep in mind ir the period following the cam- 
eralists, is that the wkole political philosophy of quasi-absolutism 
and of. collectivism was coming to trial. On the one hand the 
physiocrats in France, and on the other hand the English “ liberal- 
ists,” whom we may symbolize by the name of Adam Smith, were 
not merely demanding a change of policy for states. Their demands . 
amounted to impeachments of the fundamental German concep- 
tion of a state.t 

` Each of these theories confronted the collectivistic, paternalistic 

German states with the proclamation: No such thing has a right to 
exist as a state which acts for individuals, instead of stopping when it 
‘has made individuals secure in acting for themselves. l 

Not only were Germans asked to revolutionize their inborn 
ingrained conceptions of the state, but they were asked to exchange 
all their provincialisms and race-consciousness for a cosmopolitanism 
far beyond the dreams of any judicial mind even at this much later 
day. A theory was prodosed which would not only require German 
states to resign all their initiative, brt it would require Saxons to 
care no more for Saxons, and Bavarians no more for Bavarians, and 
Prussians no more for Frussians, than they cared for Dutchmen or 
Frenchmen or Englishmen. ‘It was a theory which, supposing 
quasi-absolutism had been cast off in favor of republicanism, would 
have forbidden free Prussians to combine to secure advantages for 
themselves which Englishmen or Frenchmen or Russians might 

tThe name of Quesnay, who wrote in 1758, has been advertised much more 
widely than his importance merits, as the spoxésman of the physiocratic doctrine. 
Unless I have overlooked som2 instance, Sonnenfels does not mention Quesnay even 
in his edition of 1785. He refers to “Die Oexonomisten, ein Zweig der Encyklo- 
pedisten,” later called “physiocrats.” See Smal, ibid., p. 555.‘ 
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otherwise take from them. In short, as a doctrine of. the state; the 
so-called “liberalism” was revolutionary. Asa doctrine. of. indi: _ 
viduals, considered as freed from the states, it was a- “counsel of 
perfection. eon A 

We may get this situation clearly before our imis without E 
prejudging either quasi-absolutism or collectivism or liberalism. 
Assuming that there was a case both for and against each: of those 
doctrines or systems, the point is that physiocracy and Smithism 
‘called on Germany to reverse its traditional judgments upon more 
. cardinal questions at once than ordinary minds could settle in, many 
generations. In the retrospect we may easily put these agitating 
questions in a logical order, and show how, as an academic proposi- 
tion, they might have been treated in turn. Arranged then in the 
order of their generality and logical dependence, the problems were 
these: First, Shall the German peoples plan to live as pro rata 
parts of the whole world, or shall they pursue their traditional policy 


of looking out for themselves first, expecting their neighbors to do - ' 


likewise? Second, Shall the German peoples conclude that they 
can carry out the decision of this question best under, governments 

. which plan and execute as tutors and guardians of the citizens, or 
under governments which merely take the orders of citizens, who 
in their turn mostly plan and execute ifor themselves? Third, 
Assuming a decision of problems.one and two, is the doctrine of the . 
physiocrats, or of the English liberalists, the last word of political 
wisdom ? 

Confused beyond recognition by the circumstances of the time, 
these three distinct questions were actually forcing themselves into 
the field of practical politics, as well as of academic discussion, 
say after 1765. But no one was able to analyze these questions 
into their simplest parts. Even if they could have been met 
in turn on their separate. merits, they would have been baffling 
enough. In fact, they were so jumbled.that the thinkers could not. 
be sure which of these questions they were considering most; and 
it remains a first-rate historical problem to disentangle the complica- 
tions which involved all the threads of the puzzle. in a snarl that 
logic could not straighten out. Generations of advance in knowl- 
edge, technique, sentiment, and the force of contending interests 
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have meanwhile rearranged Cs judgments, aad a 
opinions; but no system of think‘ng which covers the whole ground 
of these problems has even yet bezn able to command a very general 
consensus, either in Germany or elsewhere.. The evolution of the 
` social sciences in Germany was ar. incident, then, of the settling 
of choices with respect to these <lternatives: (1) The sort of state 


- -We are used to (particularism) or a new brand of world-citizenship ? 
` (2). The sort of ways and’ means we arè used to, governmental in 


"particular, or a reversal of our judgments about the policy best 
calculated to gain civic ends? (3) Treatment of the answer to 
either of these questions as a solution for all times and places, or 
as temporary and tentative adjustment to conditions which vary 
‘with time and place? 

There is much pathos in the whole History, because the wisest 
men seem to have had no more than the most confused half- 
consciousness of these distinct factorsin the practical and theoretical 
problem. Their theorizings were consequently all more or less 
wide of the main questions, and each theorist was more or less cloudy 
about the actual ratio of weight which he was allowing to each of 
the undifferentiated factors that actually entered into his composite . 
standard of judgment. 

It would be utterly unhistorica. to expect anything different. 
Experience must first have deposited greatly modified valuations 
in the minds of German thinkers. before they could entertain, 
even as academic abstractions, the types of questions into which we 
have analyzed the problems then pressing for solution. Academic 
work upon inadequately formulated aspects of these problems was 
probably not the most important part of the experience which ulti- 
mately presented scientific questicns in more realistic shapes. The 
more important phases of experience, leading up to reorganized so- 
cial science, ‘were probably the chenges in the external conditions of 
European peoples, the outbreak of -ert-up popular energies in France, 
the consequent intensification of international hatreds, the wars, and 
the resulting changes in the European balance of power, not merely 
political, but in all ranges of life. For the purpose of the present 
survey all these changes have to b2 taken for granted; but we now 
approach more closely the problem of analyzing the intellectual 
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process within the range of the social sciences, which went on in touch 
with these external revolutions, through which new controlling 
purposes and practices were suggested to the minds of all the’ social 
theorists. 

A single further observation should preface our next subject : 
viz.: One might read all the histories of political economy that | 
have appeared up to date without getting hold of the foregoing ` 
clue. It is a clue which throws a flood of light upon means of dis- ` 
criminating between significant and insignificant authors. a 

Thus Roscher, Yational-Oekonomie in Deutschland (1874) has 
certain introductions to portions of his work which emphasize the 
relations between public activities and academic theories; but 
presently he loses hold of this clue and strings out dismally inconse- 
quential accounts of this, that, or the other writer’s opinions on 
economic subjects; large portions of which opinions are, so far as 
we can see, to such a degree detached from the main movement of 
affairs that they were of only trifling importance. 

There is no exhaustive explanation extant thus far of the chain 
and system of causes and effects which formed the transition from 
the “cameralistic science” of the period 1555-1765 in Germany 
to that methodology which has worked out German social science 
in its present form and content. The present argument urges no 
claim to have solved the problem. Indeed, it is all too evident that 
the problem has not been solved. The most that the present survey 
attempts is a generat exhibit of some of the more obvious activities 
which entered into this development. Among several of the most 
effective, it would be unwise to venture a judgment about relative | 
importance. Letit be enough at present to detect certain important 
antecedents and factors in the tremendous process, without pre- 
suming to assign to them either the precise functional agency which 
they actually exerted, or the exact ratio of influence with which 
each should be credited. Enough that we can make out significant 
elements in the process, and therewith certain outstanding results 
of the process, more especially certain deposits of the process, in the 


*So also Cossa, Guide to the Study of Political Economy (ast ed., Orig. Italian, 
1876; 2d ed., 1878). Again, Ingram, article “Political Economy,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (oth ed., 1885), also in separate book form. Ingram seems to have taken 
most of his point of view and information about German economists from Roscher. 
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way of clue ideas, which were later taken up by the sociologists as 
challenges to investigation in directions which had not been followed 
by the older types of social scientists. 

Although it will tend to confuse the chronology of the story, let 
us hope that there will be compensation in a glimpse at the persis- 

‘tence of this cameralistic tradition after it had not only ceased to 
be vital, but after it had become a serious obstruction of objective - 
. science. Every attempt on record, from Socrates down, to escape 
from customary ways of thinking into more candid appeal to reality, 
‘has had to carry a heavy handicap of mental habit. German eco- 
‘nomic and political theory between 1820 and 1870 illustrated this 
rule in more ways than one. At this point our emphasis must be 
on a single one of these embarrassments, .viz., the necessity of 
competing with a degenerate type of cameralism. As we have seen, 
cameralism was a very definite attempt to solve a concrete problem, 
viz., how to supply the prince with money, first to preserve order, 
econ to wage war. 

_ After 1765 this purpose ceasec to have the relative importance 
which it had during the previous two hundred years. The theorists 
were unconsciously cut adrift from their anchorage in that purpose, 
and for a long time they did not find another purpose to serve as 
means of correlating their thinking. During this period of drift 
(1765-1823), there was, on the one hand, a great deal of publication: 
resembling the old cameralism noz at its best but at its worst; and 
on the other hand, there were te beginnings of what afterward 
became systematic political economy, 

As a specimen of the first sort of thing, we select from a large 
number of similar survivals, holcovers from the cameralistic type 
of doctrine, but not having the virtue of representing what was most 
vital in the doctrine, a, book published in 1835, by Baumstark, 
Privat-Docent at the University of Heidelberg. The title was 
Kameralistische Encyclopadie. This title was expanded as follows: 
Handbuch der Kameralwissensshaften und ihrer Literatur fiir Rechts- 
und Verwaltungs-Beamte, Landstände, Gemeinde-Räthe und Kameral- 
Candidaten. 

Now we are exaggerating a Ettle, but the sort of thing repre- 
sented by this book may be compared with the sort of publication 
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we are acquainted with under such titles as Every Man His Own 
Lawyer, Every Man His Own Doctor, The Practical Farmer, A- > 
Thousand Items of Useful Knowledge, etc., that is, collections of 
information about ways in which people without much training 
may do some of the concrete things that are demanded in certain. 
callings. In this case, these things pertain to earning a living in a. 
. wide variety of occupations, from quarrying to the duties of clerks 
inastate treasury. An extract from the table of contents will give 
an idea of topics and treatment. 


I. The general theory of thrift 
II. Special kinds of thrift 
1. That of the individual citizen 
a) Signs of the presence of useful minerals and rules for extracting and 
‚transforming them 
b) Same for clay, and rules for manufacturing brick 
c) Same for salt works 
d) Same for cultivation of the soil 
e) Same for forestry 
f) Same for horticulture 
g) Same for horse-raising 
A) Same for cattle-raising 
4) Same for swine-raising 
j) Rules for carrying on trade . 
k) Rules for carrying on different kinds of manufacture 
2) Rules for carrying on the building industries 
That of the local community 
a) How to raise the community income, etc. 
That of the state 
a) How to do the business of the different government bureaus 


» 


2 


Simply contrast this senedule with the contents of any modern book 
on economics! 

This sort of thing is Exhibit A in E TA of the state of 
frustration and flustration into which much of the thinking in Ger- - 
many had relapsed as to the whole range of subjects which we now 
indicate as the field of political science, political economy, and 
sociology. That is, the central purpose of cameralism in its most 
efficient days had ceased to be as central as it was when the existerice 
of separate states was more precarious. The necessity for making 
all interests of citizens converge on the task of keeping the state 
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treasury supplied, was no longer so pre-eminent that it could be the 
organizing principle of social science. But no other central purpose 
had taken its place. The result was that theorists were selecting 
their several centers of attention, and were developing their myriad 
little bids for acceptance as science, to the confusion rather than . 
_ to the promotion of scientific thinking. Men of Baumstark’s type 

were literally unable to see the forest for the trees, the town for 
the houses. They made out in practical life an almost endless 
list of subjects that someone must attend to. They collected 
masses of information about wisdom which experience had taught 
as to ways of conducting these practical affairs. All this was well 
enough in itself, but it tended rather away from organization of 
economic thinking. than toward it. Only the faintest gleams of 
perception could enter anyone’s mind from these catalogues of 
craft rules to the effect that one craft depends on another, and that 
they all make up or fail to make up an interacting system which 
must have a policy as a whole, and must be understood and esti- 
mated as a whole, in order to be intelligently operated. To illus- 
trate the vacuity and turgidity of thinking that was harbored in 
German universities at the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
following extracts are added. 

In his Preface Baumstark says: 


In such eminently practical matters as the cameralistic specialties, which 
draw from experience, and in connection with which one might almost wish 
that in a certain sense there were no such thing as science, it is not practicable, 
as in philosophy to exhibit, more or less clearly, every few years a distinct 
system, and the good God did very well in arranging it so. 

Hence the author may not hope for enthusiastic applause. It is at this 

„point a merit if one is able to consolidate science in a good spirit. The testi- 
monial which it has been possible to give to cameralistic pursuits, in this respect 
is by no means as brilliant as many might believe. The really capable minds 
among those devoted to cameralistics are much more rare, at least in South 
Germeny, than in any other branch of science, theology excepted. This is 
due in part to the not yet extinct prejudice that the students of mediocre 
standing are always good enough to make cameralists out of; and in part to 
the fact that cameral science lends itself easier than any other to perfunctory 
treatment; but, especially in its political part, it-is more difficult and more 
intellectual than any other except history. Under such circumstances there 
is unfortunately far less chance for a philosophical, classical and historical 
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training before the beginning of cameralistic studies than in the case of any other | 
specialty, medicine included. Unfortunately this tendency finds more and 
more support in the very manner in which cameral science is treated. For 
nothing appeals more to the type of people who devote themselves to cameralis-. 
tics than empty word-cramming; and they find this sort of pabulum to their 
full taste in so-called: general economic theory, commercial science, national 
economy and financial science. We have reached such a condition that we 
cannot pass judgment on another’s opinion, or refute it, without first quarelling 
about a lot of definitions. We quarrel and quarrel, until at last we forget 
what the quarrel was all about, and we separate without arriving anywhere. 
Since a Cyclopaedia least of all can exist without exhibiting this anarchy of 
ideas, many passages in the present book must unfortunately be stuffed with 
them. Recently indeed, men have resumed the easy going old-fashioned 
method, as in the philosophy of law, of deriving economic principles from 
definitions, rather than from history and life, and they think in this wey to 
give a special impetus to science, and even to life, since otherwise an Adam 
Ferguson, Adam Smith, Ricardo, etc., cannot be understood. And the direct 
opposites of these men‘in tendency, namely the political innovators, who belong 
with the unphilosophical political philosophers, quite heartily join in this chorus, 
because they are of the opinion that states have become more fortunate since, 
and for the reason that, men have begun to quarrel about the conception of 
the state, which! seems to be the ovary? of all practical civic institutions. 
Finally, what shall we think, when, as in the year 1831, we must read the charge 
brought in all seriousness against Say’s celebrated book, that it contains only 
a number of examples drawn from practical life, but few rules, which the reader 
must rather abstract for himself, if he passes from analysis to synthesis ? 


That is, these cameralists who had lost the old bearings, and 
had not made out new ones, felt that it was meritorious to speak. 
with contempt of the men who were trying to make general surveys 
of economic phenomena, and to set up landmarks which would help 
everyone to understand what his particular activities have to do 
with the connected bady of activities carried on by the community 
as a whole. 

That neither of these two kinds of people, understood the other 
very well at the time, that they had something more in common 
than they could reconcile with their partial insight, appears a little 
later in the same Preface, when Baumstark goes on to eulogize the 
very men whom he had just sneered at others for imitating. He 


says (p. viii): 


tLe. Begriff or state? 2 Rierstock. 
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On the other hand . . . . I want to put emphasis on the fact that I have 
included the economies of communities as an.intermediate member in cameral 
science, and I have tried to put it on a secure basis; something which so far 
as my knowledge goes, no one has done before me. Also I may be permitted 
‘especially to emphasize that I have subjected to revision a considerable number 
of politico-economic and financial doctrines. By both of these facts I would 
bear witness that I am devoted to the promotion of the essentials of science. 
Yet there is special need of securing a historical foundation for the political 
‘part of our science, for without it the science will run into the most dangerous 
by-paths. I do not mean by this that a paltry historical introduction, in the 
shape of.a-few dates and cold statistics, should be given to every doctrine of 
financial science. I mean rather that the whole theory of public economy in 
its correlation should be put upon an Listorical basis, instead of being left in 
the shape of dogmatism; and that it should be developed throughout as a 

result of investigations in the history of commerce, of civilization, of the state 
and of humanity. What stability, what a practical nucleys the great Spittler 
[1752-1810]: thereby gave to his lectures on politics, and what vitality and 
spirituality does politics present when so treated! What energy Adam Smith 
and Adam Ferguson in the same way breached into their deathless works! 

. But at. this point also we see the halfway character of the zeal and scholar- 
ship of our young cameralists. While books like those of the men named, 
and, that of Ricardo deserve a permanent place on the study table, those who 
are willing to read them are extremely rare, and it is regarded as an incom- 
prehensible supposition that any one sould learn the smattering of English 
necessary to understand them. - 


Then follows a paragraph which illustrates what we have said 
- before, that throughout the ninsteenth century at least, while 
students of different phases of human relations were groping their 
way out of darkness into light, they had a way of keeping each 
other’s torches in sight, so that in effect the search was less solitary 
and specialized, and more co-operative, than in other countries, viz: 


. Finally, I regard it as my duty’. . . . to explain, that it would be quite 
contrary to my wishes, if the fact that I have not connected a political treatise 
with this cameralistic textbook should be taken tô mean that I am among those 
who forget that the state embraces otker purposes besides the economic, the 
financial and the industrial. Ido not went to make this cyclopaedia a promoter 


3 Vorlesungen über Politik, printed in 1828. Good type of transition-era thinking 
with tendencies toward the methods later zncwn as of the “historical school of eco- - 
nomics.” 

2 As I hinted before, there seems to be a curious instability of attitude when this 
remark is compared with the sneers above at some of the followers of Adam Smith. 
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of our science in such a way that it will try to be the only hen permitted to 
hatch a brood. On the contrary, in my opinion no civic question, the economic 
and financial included, can be correctly solved without precise consideration 
of all the political relaticnships. Hence I expressly call the attention of my 
readers to the fact that they must pursue political science step by step with 
cameralistics, and that they must restrain themselves from applying to the 
state, out of hand, scientific theorems simply because they are true. In my 
opinion the training of cameralists in our universities, at least in South 
Germany, so far as state examinations are influential upon it, is quite mistaken 
and one sided. In politics no examination is given at all. Consequently 
students merely register for lectures on constitutional law, or international 
law, etc. because it happens to be in the system, or to be prescribed, but they 
never think of making a study of these subjects! On the other hand, at the 
university, lectures are heard on mining, agricultural and forest economy, 
and technology, which cannot be a hair more than mere half-studies, because 
time and means are both Jacking there for thorough pursuit of these subjects, 
even supposing the teacher were a practical scientist. When they present 
themselves for the state examination, the candidates are asked certain 
theoretical questions about these pursuits, but they are put to no practical 
test in any of them, yet they are appointed to positions. In that way can 
anything better be expected than the one sidedness of which I have spoken? 
Why are not practically trained men appointed to the civil positions which aze 
directly connected with these practical occupations? And why are the candi- 
dates for cameralistic positions not thoroughly tested in the political subjects, 
since the lectures on trades in the universities are scarcely more than theoretical 
encyclopaedias? And why, finally, are these latter not assigned to the poly- 
technic schools, as has occurred in the case of training for the building depart- 
ments ? 

It will be seen then that, in spite of these views, I was free to write a 
cameralistic encyclopaedia; but I repeat that the prejudice must gradually 
be overcome that the treining and testing of civic officials must conform to 
the scientific systems. On the contrary, they should be trained according to 
the demands of the practical needs.t Moreover I fail to see why everything 

' that, in life, is in a certain connection should also have the same connection in 
the system. We can all feel to what that would lead. Life would become. 
systematic, but the system would by no means become vital. 


On the whole then, men of the Baumstark type represented an 
emphasis upon technical rules, for concrete purposes. Their method 
had courteous and appreciative things to say about: the idea cf 
connecting up different phases of life with one another, but in prac- 
tice it was a line-upon-line inculcation of a routine that tended to 


¥ Vocational education! 
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indifference -toward all things else except that routine. To the end 

of time this tendency may have its exponents. At least it has had 
énough, of them down to the present. At the same time, however, 
the opposite tendency has steadily gained volume. 

On the other- hand, it is one of the frequent surprises of literary 
and scientific history that books occasionally appear which seem 
to be far in advance of their time, or at least to have absorbed very 
much more of the most enlightened spirit of their time than is in 
evidence in the more conventionel contemporary writings. As an 
example, we may cite a work in two volumes (respectively xxxii-+- 
464, and xlviii+479 pages). published in 1830. The title of the first ` 
volume reads as follows: Versuch eines Systems der Naiional-und - 
Staats-dkonomie, mit vorsiiglicher Eerichtigung Deutschlands, aus dem 
- Gange der Volkerkultur und aus dem praktischen Leben populär ent- 

_wickelt, Von G. F. Krause, Kinigh Preuss. Staatsrath a. D., etc. 

The author expressly disclaims that he or his work is either of, 
for, or by, the learned class. He offers it as an experienced man’s 
contribution to practical economic philosophy and civic wisdom. 
In carrying out this purpose he makes a clearer distinction than is in 
evidence up to his time, and perhaps clearer than was observed by: 
later writers, between National-Ozkonomie, or the principles under- 
lying the economic prosperity of a nation, considered strictly as a com- 
munity engaged in securing the material well-being of all through 
supplying their material wants by work; and on the other hand, 
Staatswirthschaft, or Stacts-Ockonemie, which deals with the theory 
and practice of governments as such, in their efforts as political 
agencies to make the output of such labors as easily and amply avail- 
able as possible for governmental purposes. This distinction has 
always been more or less beclouced in German economic and po- 
litical writings, and it has never been strictly observed in England or 
America. In this respect.Krause set an example which might have 
been followed with profit. In another cardinal respect Krause 

` seems to have anticipated the development of economic method, viz., 
he actually assigned to past experience a more instructive part in 
the guidance of ideas ‘about economic conduct than was formulated 
by the earlier exponents of the so-called “historical school” of Ger- 
man economic theorists. The bock seems to have suffered the usual 
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fate of a literary venture by an outsider. It appears to have been - 
regarded as beneath the notice of the academic caste. Roscher, 
for example, adopts toward the author a typically. lofty. tone. ` 
Quite characteristically, too, Roscher treats Krause’s opinions about 


details as more significant than his postulates of method. On the .. > 


contrary, we need not consider Krause’s views about details, either 
of theory or of practice. He is worth remembering rather as an 
index of a main current of thought which was setting i in the direction 
of more objective social science. 
1 National-Ockonomie in Deutschland, p. 942. Cf. the later passage, ‘p. 1098, 


which unconsciously indicates the more direct relation of Krause to development of 
the sociological idea. R 


[To be continued] 
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NOTE ON THE RACIAL AND EDUCATIONAL’ FACTORS 
IN THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE 
AMY HEWES 
Mount Holyoke College 


ABSTRACT 


The declining birth-rate in the United States is usually ascribed to the diminishing 
tate of reproduction among the native-born. It is necessary, however, to abandon 
the common identification of the native-born with the well-to-do. A study of native, 
mixed, and foreign families represented in Mount Holyoke College has the advantage 
of utilizing families of various nationalities but with similar economic and cultural 
standards. When the group studiec is defined in this way the tendency toward larger 
families in the alien stock remains. The birth-rate in immigrant families has fallen 
within the last generation just as the birth-rate among the native-born has fallen, but 
the groups maintain their relative positions. The chances of survival for the children 
are lower in the immigrant, families than in the (smaller) native families. A college 
education for the mother usually results in a smaller number of children but improved 
chances of survival for those children. 


The steadily declining birth-rate in the United States is no longer 
' regarded by.all students of population as a national menace on the 
ground that any decrease in the rate is to be lamented. It is 
recognized that the numbers we now have and are likely to have are 
as great as the country can support in the health, comfort, and’ 
efficiency of an approved American standard of living.t. The phase 
of the matter which justly arouses concern is the failure of the 
native-born element of the population to provide its share of the 
increase and the contrastingly higher birth-rate among the foreign- 
born. 

The reports of the federal census and of municipalities bring 
forth exhortations to the representatives of the American stock to 
recognize their obligation. In comment on the birth-rate in New 
York City in 1921, Dr. RoyalS. Copeland, then health commissioner, 
points out that in a certain section of the fashionable upper east 
side, bounded on two sides by Fifth and Park avenues, the birth- 
rate was seven per 1,000, while in the rest of the Borough of Man- 
hattan the rate was twenty-five per 1,000. Dr. Copeland calls 


1 See E. M. East, “Population,” Scientific Monthly, X (June, 1920), 603. 
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the first district “typical, for it contains well-to-do persons of . 
American birth whose lineage goes back to the Mayflower,” and 
he warns that “if this state of affairs is continued through a score 
or more years, these first families will dwindle until there will be 
other and more recent first families” (New York Times, January 22, 
1922). 

In this particular case tie objection may be made’ that Fifth 
Avenue is already accessible to the newer first families, and that the 
figures really indicate a contrast between different degrees of pros- 
perity rather than between families of “Mayflower” descendants 
and those of more recent arrivals. 

Questions of this kind tend to become confused through their 
very picturesqueness. We are too prone to assume that the well- 
to-do and the native-born are synonymous terms for this particular 
argument. Light is needed on the matter of the rate of increase of 
native- and foreign-born groups with approximately the same incomes 
and interests. Do racial differences persist and run across economic 
and cultural lines of cleavage? 

The present study is an attempt to answer soe of this 
kind for a section of the population which can easily be analyzed— 
the families from which the students in a woman’s college come. 
The group is obviously not perfectly homogeneous in income or 
culture, but rough similarities may be assumed. Since families 
with sufficient means to send at least one child to college and with 
the interest and inclination to do it, are the basis of the study, the 
immigrant families of the type usually referred to are excluded, and 
foreign and native families of approximately the same economic 
and social position are compared. A further incentive behind the 
present undertaking was the notable lack in the already existing 
literature on population of studies of the rate of increase, chances of 
survival, and degree of education acquired. which attempt to show 
the variations of these characteristics with the size of family. 

The information obtained also makes it possible to compare the 
. size of families in two generations; to compare families where one 
or both parents have had college training with those in which neither 
mother nor father has been to college; and to estimate the effect 
of this education upon their children’s chances of survival. 
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The study was made in the autumh of 1921 by the class in 
-statistics at Mount Holyoke ` College. The whole number of 
> undergraduate students registered in the college (783) was can- 
vassed, and data for the families of 672 students and 1, 440 parents 


.,. were secured for tabulation. The injormation furnished included 


: . the number of children born and surviving, nativity of parents, and 


' college attendance, for the two generations. Families in the stu- 
dents’ generation where the mother had not reached the age of 
forty-five were omitted from tabulatioa. | 

The first table and Figure r show the- unmistakably declining 
birth-rate in the stock from which tie college students of today 
come. The average number of chikiren born in the students’ 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 
IN NATIVE, FOREIGN, AND Mrxep Fasrres* 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHLDREN BORN PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 


GENERATION 





All Native | Mixel | Foreign | Native | Mixed | Foreign 

Families | Families | Familes | Families | Families | Families | Families 

Students’ generation..... 3.18 | 3.05 | 3-€3 | 4.51 | 86.4! 86.5 | 82.0 
Parerts’ generation...... 4.97 | 4.59 | 5.25 | 6.26] 68.4] 69.2] 65.5 


, * Families are classified as native, mixed, or foreign a-cording to the ee of the parents in the 
family. 


families is appronmstely three, while the average number i in the 
parents’ families is approximately five. 

The birth-rate is highest in the foreign and lowest in the native 
families in both groups, a result which students of birth-rates in 
this country have learned to expect. The figures show that the 
birth-rate in all groups, native, mixed, and foreign, is falling, but 
that as it falls the groups maintain their relative positions, with the 
native-born in the lowest place. 

In both groups of families the propcrtion of children who survive 
is lowest in the foreign families. In cases where the children them- 
selves are foreign-born, the transplanting of the family from one 
courtry to another and the different and possibly less favorable 
living conditions in the old country may partly explain the lower 
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percentage. The proportion: which survives is almost exactly the 
same for native and mixed families. The high proportion of those - 
who survive in mixed families can scarcely be explained by the small 
size of the families, for the mixed families are larger than the native 


families. Possibly American ideas of the care of children are .. 


introduced by the native-born father or mother and the chances of : 
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Fic. I ae ee size of families in two generations according to. nativity of 
parents. 


survival thereby increased. The question of the vitality of mixed 
stock is open, but tke figures u the possibility of greater 
hardihood. 

In tables II and TI and ites 2 and 3, the families studied are 
distributed according to the number of children. In the students’ 
generation the type of native family which appears most often is 
that of two or three children. In the mixed families three.or four 
children are most common, and in the foreign families four children. 
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TABLE IT 


Size oF Famrirs oF Native, MIXED; AND FOREIGN PARENTAGE 
STUDENTS” GENERATION 





_ FAMILIES WITE SPECIFIED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


























D ER or All Families Native Mixed i - Fereign 
: 1 

Number | Per Cent | Number Per Cent | Number Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Ped E EPO < 88 | 16.5| 79 | 17.6 8 |. 13.6] íx 3.7 
o T 136 25.5 I2I 27.0 ro 16.9 3 18.5 
Reiwase detees 128 24-2] TIO | 24.53; 14 23.7 4 14.8 
De 82 I5.4 62 13.85 13 22.0 7 25.0 
Bek incidiwace cee 48 9.2 | 40 3.9] 3 5.1 3 18.5 
OaE 2I 3-3 16 - 3.6 5 a ne) eR 
E EAE TE 15 2.3 I0 2.2 4 6.8 I 3.7 
l ERE 5 2l . 4 FL a Ce ree I 3.7 
ERRET EEE T 5 -3 3 -7 } I 1.7 I 3-7 
SNe E eaten 5 3 5 2° wh Peale Waal aad 4 ele I 3.7 
EEE see gave teisials 2 -4 I .2 I r fal Pa EE a 
s E eee I PETA Ha pal a sd and PORTES aby EE TA I 3.7 
Total.......| 534 | roo. | 448 | 99.9} sọ | 100.0| 27 99-9 





TABLE DI 


Size oF Fanmres oF Native, MIXED, AND FOREIGN PARENTAGE 
PARENTS’ GENERATION 


A FAMILIES WITA SPECHIED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 











. XgMBER OF | All Families Native - Foreign 
Number | Per Ceat | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
ere 66 5.1 5.8 2.4 
T AT 172 | 13.2 15-3 6.8 
k EA ERI 207 15.9 I7.2 12.4 
disekioróeross 210 16.1 17.3 10.4 
AEEA 174 13.4 14.4 10.0 
Ossie oldie Wace age 142 10.9 I0.4 12.4 
y E EE 100 Fal 7.0 II.2 
Brun pieteo ates 80 6.1 4.3 12.0 
a P E cowie 56 4.3 3.1 8.0 
TO A iki ante eae 45 3.5 2.8 6.0 
LQocece 5 Gt ees 24 1.3 I.4 4.0 
k E ORAA seen 4 14 ti 8 I.2 
LS ieicsncatvivooacianss 8 5 +2 2.4 
The vesvceuess Pe 3 E Views tad focs cout : 48 
Total. ....:.| 1301 99-9 100.0 100.0 
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In the parents’ generation a similar progression is seen, with a 
higher starting-point. In native families three or four children 
were most often reported; in mixed families, from three to six’ 
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Fre. 2,—Percentages af families of native mixed and foreign parentage with 
specified number of children—students’ generation. 
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Fic. sr Percents of families of native mixed and foreign parentage with 
specified number of children—-parents’ generation. 


children; and in foreign families, from three to eight children. 
More than 20 per cent of the native families have only one or two 
children, while only 9.2 per cent of the foreign families are equally 
small. l 
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In table IV the relation of college training of the parents to the 
size of the family and to the children’s chances of survival is set 
forth, The results are decisive on neither point, owing to the 
relatively small number of parents who went to college (that is, 
attended a recognized institution of higher learning for at least two 
years)—257 in the students’ generation and 153 in the parents’ 


generation. Insufficient as the figures are for forming a conclusion, 


they seem to show that the college education of the parents is | 
associated with a lower birth-rate, and that the college education 
of the mother has a greater effect in determining the small size of 


the family than the colleg> education of the father. This is easily 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND PERCENTACE SURVIVING IN 
FAMILIES WITH COLLEGE AND ŅNON-COLLEGE PARENTS 























- NTER OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 
Farmres CHILDREN BORN SURVIVING 
COLLEGE | 
ATTENDANCE Generation 
2. | Students’| Parents’ |Students’| Parents’ 
Families | Families | Families | Families | Families 
Students} Parents 

Neither parent.......... 320 | 1,190 | 4.63 | 3.19] 5.or | 85.9] 66.9 
Father only.........-.. 150 mms | 3.74] 3.07] 4.62] 86.1] 75,9 
Mother only.,.......... Ig 16 | 3.31 | 2.53 | 3.81 | 9r.7 | 77.0 
Both parents........... 44 ` Ir | 3-60] 3.57] 3.73 | 90.0] 68.3 





understood, for the woman’s pcstponement of matriage could 
hardly fail to-have an effect upcn the birth-rate. Also, college 
education for women of the generation of the students’ mothers was 
less general than it is now, and might be said to be due to 4 more 
definite intellectual interest. 

The figures for the parsnts’ generation illustrate the difference 
more clearly. Here the gap is greater between the size of the 
family when the mother went to college and the size of the family 
when neither parent had a college education. The college or uni- 
versity woman of two genezations ago was a “blue-stocking,”’ more 
differentiated intellectually and professionally from other women 
than the college student of today can realize, and undoubtedly this 


* difference was reflected in her family standards. 
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The figure which shows larger families in the students’ generation 
when both parents went to college is difficult to explain, especially 
in view of the fact thas the other figures in the students’ generation 
are in harmony with those for the parents’ generation. 

A significant effect of the college education of the parents—if 
it: may be said to be an effect—is shown in the figures for the 
proportion of children who are surviving at the present time. Here 
again the results are not conclusive, but the indication is that the 
children of college parants have higher chances of survival, and that 
it is in the families in which the mother is a college woman that the 
proportion surviving is greatest. If this tendency is general, its 


TABLE V 


NuMBER OF FAMILIES AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
Born AMONG DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 











Country of Fathers’ Birth Numtiies lof Chidios Bose 
United States..............000. 1,463 4.11 
Switzerland. ........-.....6.005 8 4.62 
Canada....... : 69 5.01 
China.......... 12 5.25 
Other countries. . sees 3I 5.52 
Germany, sae iin aire hinatan 74 5.68 
Great Britain. ..............00. 118 5.69 
Sweden otar e enr ra ER 16 5.81 
RUSSIA: joc cous cca ehasteteeey 6 6.16 
Trelan dei ea ET Ea 43 7.42 

Total rarest oe Hurae a 1,840 4.45 





importance can hardly be overestimated. In the health movement 
of today public welfare is not identifed with a high birth-rate, but 
the conservation of. child life is the main issue. If the college 
woman is best able to play her part in bringing about this conserva- 
tion, much of the popular objection to the lower birth-rate among 
college women disappears. ` 

In table V the size of families of different nationalities is shown. 
The number of families is too small in the case of some of the 
countries listed to. justify a generalization, but it is clear that Amer- 
ican families are the smallest of all, and that the large families come 
from the north and west of Europe. Russia’s representation is too 
slight to give that figure significance, and the new families from 
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southern and southeastern Europ: are TS in l the classification 
“other countries.” 

Table VI shows the percentage of children who survive in families 
of different sizes. Obviously the two generations are not compar- 
able, but the indications are clear that the child in the smaller 
family has a better chance of life. Moreover, within: the students’ 
. generation comparisons of families of different sizes are interfered 
`- with by the fact that the method of gathering the material insured 


TABLE: VI 
“PERCENTAGE SURVIVING IN Two GENERATIONS 
ACCORDENG TO Size oF FAMILY 





PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
In FamiLY 


tudents’ Generation| Parents’ Generation 





‘roo per cent survival in the families with one child, for this child 
must have been in college to give the information. Similarly, all 
the families with two children born must have at least 50 per cent 
decrease, and so on. This objection, however, does not apply to 
the parents’ families, and the decrease in the percentage surviving 
with the increasing size of the family, while not uninterrupted, is 
continuous enough to be striking. Several writers havé expressed 
opinions to the effect that the chance of life and size of family are 
highly correlated, but inquiries have failed to bring to light any 
_ studies based on a sufficiently large number of families to warrant 
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exact and definite conclusions. Advocates: of birth control have 
` left uninvestigated one of the most important questions bearing or. 
their contention. ” 


SUMMARY 


The study shows that the tendency toward larger families among 
the foreign-born remains even when the foreigner takes his place 
among the people who provide a college education for their children. . 
Within the span of a generation the birth-rate throughout this class 
has fallen, but it has fallen in about the same degree for all’ groups. 
so that the family of foreign extraction is still the largest. The 
chances of survival for the immigrants’ children remain slighter in 
cases in which both pzrents are foreign-born. Finally, the educa- 
tion of the mother appears to be an important factor in diminishing 
the size of the family and in improving the chances of survival for 
her children. , 
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ABSTRACT 


There is developing in the United States a definite challenge to the older sociological 
systems. The anthropological school has, through study of exotic peoples, gathered 
material which makes evident the essentially philosophical nature of much sociological 
writing. The anthropologists are attacking the premises upon which the earlier social 
systems were erected. Neglect of the element of culture in society is advanced as the 
reason for sociological shortcomings. What is culture, and how does it operate? A 
sound, and methodologically secure sociology, must in the future include a consideration 
of tke cultural material that the anthropologists have brought to attention. 


Since the days when Man first began to think about society, 
theze have been evolved numerous systems to account for the 
motives and mechanisms of human association. Race, psychology, 
and environment has each in turn been utilized to furnish the 
universal key to their solution. And each in turn has been found 
to contain a modicum of truth. And each, in the end, has been 
found too rigid, or too locally conceived, to fit the seeming chaos 
that comes when mankind at large is brought within the range of 
vision. The usual consequence is, that when an attempt is made 
to explain all social phenomena in the light of one of these theories, 
so many exceptions become at once apparent that the numerous 
applications attempted are seen to be not at all comprehensive, 
and the theory is thereby vitiated. The difficulty seems to have 
-been that the earlier sociologists have been more philosophers than 
scientists. Each, imbued with his idea, has sought those instances 
which would support his a priori premises, and has quite neglected 
to take into account historical relationships in the working of his 
principle in concrete instances. No fault can be found with the 
logic of the systems as such, once the premises are granted. The 
conzentration has thus far, however, been so on concept that method 
has been neglected. It would seem that more emphasis has been 
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laid upon the collection of data tó support these preconceived 
systems than upon the collection of data which must be antecedent 
to an hypothesis truly a fortiori. 

This objection has been sensed by others who have been dis- 
satisfied with the insufficiency of sociological theorizing. Especially 
is this the case with a group of American anthropologists, who by 
their detailed investigations of exotic peoples, have come to see 
and realize more and more clearly that no theory of society yet 
advanced has a universal applicability. Thus far there has been a 
notable hesitancy upon the part of sociologists in general to regard 
the objects that their fellow-workers in anthropology have been 
advancing.! However, such a mass of anthropological material has ` 
been accumulated within the past few years, particularly in connec- 
tion with the study of our own North American Indians, that the 
facts and their sociological implications can no longer be ignored. 
The disregard of this treasury of material has continued so long 
that the anthropologists have taken matters into their own hands, 
and have not only demonstrated conclusively the essential philosoph- 
ical content of social theories hitherto developed, but are in a fair 
way to present a strong theory of their own.? Thus we find Kroeber 


* Harry Elmer Barnes has pointed out this non-appropriation of anthropological 
material by the modern sociologists, in “Development of Historical Sociology,” - 
Publications of The Americcn Sociological Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 26-34. Ellwood, 
“Cultural Theories of Evolution,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol. 1918, pp. 779 f., has 
shown appreciation of the newer methodology, and sought to bring it to atten- 
tion of the sociologists. Thomas has also made use of the more recent anthropological 
data, especially in the critical sections of his Source book for Social Origins. 
Ogburn, in Social Change, has blazed the way for sociologists in the application of the 
newer method. An earlier writer, Sumner, in Folkways, in his development of the 
concept of the folkways and mores, speaks in terms that are strangely familiar 
to the pattern concept that the recent anthropologists are developing, though of 
course he had no connection with the modern historical school. Aside from these, 
this method has been almost entirely neglected by American sociologists, although 
the English anthropologist, W. H. R. Rivers, has made contributions along these lines 
in “Sociology atid Psychology,” Sociological Review, IX (1916), 1-13; and some few 
Continental sociologists may be exempted from the charge of neglect mentioned above. 

2 The most extreme statzment of the position of anthropological students is made 
by Kroeber, “The Superorganic,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S), XIX (1917), 163-213. 
He definitely states that culture alone is the subject of study for the sociologist, and 
an attack is made upon sociological writers who have attempted to explain society on 
the biological or psychological levels, pp. 189-93. It is the author’s contention that 
cultural phenomena can be explained only in terms of culture, and the réle of the indi- 
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disposing of the universality of the -heories of LeBon, Ward, and 
the entire eugenics school as insufficient, and Ogburn makes telling 
attack upon the shortcomings of the theories of Giddings.* 

Neither environment nor ‘race is sufficient in itself to account 
for the bewildering variety of human societal behavior, as Boas has 
so conclusively demonstrated? This does not imply that any of 
these theories are to be rejected in their entirety. That physiologi; 
cal and psychological peculiarities are inherited is obvious. The 
Inca suture, no less than the hereditary. mental deficiencies of the 
members of the Kallikak family, ere the results of inbreeding. 
Neither can it be denied that the environmentalist is correct, when 
he notices that the Negroes of the tropics do not build snow houses; 
environment obviously is a limiting factor but this is far from justi- 
fying the assumption that environmert can account for all behavior. 
We must regard society as composed of a number of elements, 
which are variable, and to single out any one of these for treatment 
as a constant is to fall into the methcdological fallacy of which the 
sociological writers have been guilty. 

If we take a theory of society based upon the concept of conflict, 
it is interesting to observe that among the Indians of Southern 
California the conception of war is extremely weak.4 Or if we 
consider a theory based upon the assumption that all human be- 
havior is a direct outcome of the stinralation of the primal instincts, 


` vidual is consequently minimized, p. 201. See also Kroeber, ‘Possibility of a Social 
Psychology,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXIII, 533. Ogburn, in Social Change, has 
developed at greater length many of the points outlined by Kroeber in these two essays. 
The extreme doctrine of cultural ceterminism must not be confused with the position of 
such scholars as Boas, Goldenweiser, Wissler, acd Lowie, who utilize the historical and 
psychological inter-relations of the cultural affliations of social groups instead of 
placing emphasis solely on the impersonal cultural factor. ` 

! Social Change, pp. 40 ff. 2 Mind of Frimitive Man. 

_ 3 Wissler, “The Relation of Culture to Environment from the Standpoint of 
Invention,” Popular Science Momihly, August, 1313, pp. 164 ff.; Boas, Mind of Primi- 
tive Man, pp. 30 f.: Goldenweiser, Early Civsizarion, pp. 292-301; Lowie, Culture 
and Ethnology, pp. 47-66; Wissler, Man and Cuitsre, pp. 314 ff.; ibid., American Indian, 
pp. 370 Ë. À : 

4 Kroeber, “Elements of Culture in Native California,” Univ. of Cal. Pub. in 
Amer. Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol. XII, Ne. 8 (Nov. 21, 1922), pp. 259-328. For 
a consideration of the conflict theory in this ligh= see Goldenweiser, “ A New Approach 
to History,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S.), XXIL, 26-47. 
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what is to prevent us from becoming .disconcerted when we find ` 

“among the Australians, often termed the most primitive of the 
human family, that a personal quarrel is not followed by immediate - 
pugnacious behavior? The elemental Australians settle their dis- 
putes in a manner more difficult to sustain than our modern court 
procedure. With but one club between them, they take turns 
at knocking each other on the head, and the man who remains ~ 
standing under the blows is the winner.’ The formality of this 
practice indicates that the instinct of pugnacity in this case, at 
least, has ceased to operate with the promptness which is regarded 
as essential to instinctive behavior. _It is obvious that an inhibiting 
factor is present. 

If it be true, then, that these bewildering aberrations from 
expected behavior can be so readily pointed out, and each fails 
to fit into the universal systems constructed by sociological writers, 
is there anything which will account for the diversified customs and 
manners of peoples the world over? The anthropological grcug 
would seem to believe, that, as is so often the case, the most obvious 

. factor in human social behavior has been overlooked in the search 
for a principle to explain behavior. They maintain that “neither 
mental bias nor biological attributes are of the least avail in explain- 
ing the origin of specific cultural traits, and that it is only when we 
know the history of a case that we can give anything like an ade- 
quate account of its origin.’ . 

Culture is “the mode of life” of a peoples Tylor defined it 
as “that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquirec 
by man as a member of society.’ 

_ It must not be assumed of course, that culture is a metaphysica: 
entity which operates of itself. It is, rather, a generic term that 
covers an amazing number of types of behavior, each incompre- 
hensible unless explained in terms of relation to other customs in the 
civilization in which it is found, and to its historic background. 


1Cf. Wheeler, Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia. 


2 Wissler, “Psychologicel and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Seéence 
(N..S.) XLIII, 201. 


3 Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 1. 4 Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 1. 


I 
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yide in a work recently published," has perhaps’ gon: ‘farthest. 
toward a systematic presentation of this phenomenon, ‘culture, 
which is manifest not only in primitive societies, but in our own as 
well. Under the “universal pattern’ that he presents, we can 
subsume our civilization as well as that of the Patagonian, the Black- ` 
foot, the Chuckchee, or the Bushman. Granted that we all live in 
social groups, it is at once apparent hat we all manifest speech, 
that none of us is without material traits of culture; that we all 
possess a craving for aesthetic values; and a Weltanschauung. There 
is further no people without religious practices, or a family and 
social system, or some kind of property, or government. And 
while Dr. Wissler does include war as a final element of his pattern, 
this may be open to objection. The exact form which a weapon, 
or a relationship group, may take is aside from the point.. The 

` fact remains that all people have these and the other elements in 
some form or other. That we are living in an age of intense develop- 
ment of the material side of civilization is no reason for assuming 
that this development is generically different from that of the 
material culture of any other people. On the other hand, our 
religious development is conspicuously weak, while that of many 
other people is as exuberant as is our own machine-complex. The 
outstanding differences between our civilization and that of any 
other lie in historical backgrounds. 

In this insistence upon the explanation of social phenomena 
in terms strictly historical we see one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the method of approach of the anthropological group. Thus, 
Boas maintains that “each cultural group has its own unique history, 
dependent partly on the peculiar inner development of the social 
group and partly upon the foreign induences to which it has been 
subjected.” The method is stated by Goldenweiser: “On the 
one hand primitive cultures are examined in the totality of their 

_ present interrelations, each tribe being considered both as a unit 
and in its relation to other tribes. On the other hand cultural 
changes which are to be interpreted Listorically are referred to 
cultural antecedents, not to racial, environmental, or general 

2 Man and Culture (New York, 1923). 2 Op. cit. p. 74. 

5 “Methods of Ethnology,” Amer. Anthropoiogist (N.S.) XXII, 317. 
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psychological ones.’" The significance of this point of view for 
sociology has been most succinctly stated by Ogburn, who feels 
that, “the historical method is particularly fruitful in the study 
of society, and is alo valuable in the analysis of social phenomena 
‘when we are trying to escertain the cultural, psychological, biologi- 
cal, and climatic factors. The historical method is usually not only 
the best first procedure in such analysis but is a remarkable safe- 
guard against mistakes in diagnosing for the other factors. The ` 
historical method in its extreme simplification means getting the 
cultural facts.’”? 

The most elementary form which culture takes, according to 
` Wissler, is the culture trait. Every culture is composed of a large 
number of traits, and although these differ from one people to 
another “the history of anthropology shows clearly that progress 
in the study of culture has been substantiated only in so far as the 
enumeration of tribal traits has approximated completeness.’ 
This lesson in method may well be comprehended by our sociologists 
who have too often disregarded the complete lists of cultural traits 
in our own civilization which are theirs for the taking. We next find 
that, although there are traits which may travel alone, there is a 
tendency for them to group themselves, to adhere, in a complex. 
The existence of such complexes is universal. The business com- 
plex; the sport complex, the religious complex, the education complex, 
.of our own society, need only be mentioned to be recognized. The 
essential point for the sociologist to grasp is that there is no differ- 
ence in kind between one of these complexes and the horse complex 
of the Plains Indians of North America, the hunting complex of 
the Eastern Algonquins, or the cattle i of the East African 
Negroes.4 


1“ Four Phases of Anthropological Thought,” Pub. Amer. Soc.Soc., Vol. XVI, p. 63. 

2 “The Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena,” ibid., p.83. For 
a careful study of the method of utilization of cultural data see E. Sapir, “Time Per- 
spective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method,” Memoir 90, Canadian 
` Geological Survey, Ottawa, 1916. 

3 Wissler, op. cit., p. 51. i 

4 This point has been developed and demonstrated by Wissler, in “The Influence 
of the Horse in the Plains Culture,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S.) XVI, 1-25; by F. G. 
Speck, Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc., XII (1917), 82-100; ibid., Amer. Anthropologist, N. S. 
XVIL (1915), 289 f.; and by M J. Herskovits in “The Cattle Complex in East 
Africa,” MSS. 
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If the distribution of <ra= ‘ts be plotted on a map, it will be found 
that certain objectively associated traits will tend to fall in: -well-. , 
defined areas. The corcept is descriptive, and .the boundaries . : 
which it envisages are nat rigid. We find that there is. a shading ` 
_ from the culture of one azea to that of the next, and that gedgraphi- ` 

cal conditions often impose their limitations onthe spread ofsa; 
culture-complex in a given direction.t This. clustering of -cultural 
traits in definite areas ig a fact which has either been- completely 
overlooked by sociological writers or unduly stressed.? . It is inter- 
esting to observe that in a recent series of articles in the Nation, 
called “These United States,” each state was treated as an entity. 
A more complete understanding of culture-processes would have, ` 
perhaps, made obvious to the writers the fallacy of attempting. 
to treat each of our states as a cultural unit, for culture is no re- | 
specter of political bouncaries, and every characteristic emphasized 
in one state can be found in lessening degrees in adjacent ones. For 
it is found that cultural traits tend to center in definite spots, and 
thus it might be that a given characteristic was only centered in the 
state in which it was stressed, and exerted a weakening influence 
in proportion to the distance from the center. It is true that the 
objection may be brought to the abov2 statement that the culture 
of the United States as a whole is a unit, but if the map of the 
spread of Euro-American culture be consulted in Man and Culture, 
it will be found that the culture-area holds for our civilization no 
-less than for any other. That the area is larger is of no moment, 
It is simply that our whole society is more complex. 
When we consider the mechanisms of culture, we find that they 
are, in the main, two in number. ‘The first of these consists of the 
workings of what Boas terms the inner forces of society. Although 


x See Wissler, of. cit., pp. 129 f. 

2 The most complete development of the culture-area concept and its applicability 
to concrete data are to be fouad in Wissler’s work, The American Indian, in which 
he works out the areas which are to be found in the Indian cultures of North and South 
America. The concept has also been found to de epplicable to African data by Hersko- 
vits, who has worked out the East African area on the basis of the cattle complex in the 
work mentioned above. 

3 page 346. 

4 CË. Methods of Ethnology, loc. cit. Of caurs2, we dó not know exactly how these 
inner forces operate. Wissler, in an earlier worx, regarded inventions as purely 
fortuitous: “It may be said that when an invention occurs, of a ‘construct’ is made, 
we havea psychic accident.” ‘The Culture-Environment Relation,” Amer. Anthro- 
pologist (N.S.), XIV (1912), 222. 
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- this is he far the most difficult to comprehend, we may go so far 
as to state that it is probably this which accounts for inventions 
and discoveries. ~ Differences in the abilities of individuals in a 
society, combined . ‘with different cultural backgrounds, must be 
looked tò- for. the origination of new ways of dealing with specific 
a ‘situations, ` ‘The earlier anthropologists and sociologists, swaved 
-py the biological | theories of evolution, posited parallel development 

` in-every . people, following upon innate psychological tendencies. 
3 Complete systems, with stages of development, culminating in our 
own particular type of civilization, were posited by such early 
writers ‘as Morgan, Spencer, Tylor, and others. However, it has 
“been found that the other cultural mechanism, that of diffusion, 
~ constituted a- grave stumbling-block to this a priori scheme of 
. stage development, and it is now known that independent origins 
of inventions are infinitely more rare than was believed, and that 
they are conditioned not by innate psychological tendencies, but 
by the cultural milieu in which they occur. The diffusion of cul- 
ture, which we know occurs to no small extent, would of necessity 
make -parallel development of neighboring peoples impossible. 
Indeed, the pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and in the 
“writings of the German school headed by F. Graebner, and of the 
English group centering about G. Eliot-Smith and W. H. R. Rivers, 
we find an assumption of stability of traits under diffusion, and over 
long periods of time, which constitute a reductio ad absurdum of 
their theory of the singleness of origin of cultural traits? Whatever 
may be said as to the extent to which traits of culture may or may 
not owe their origin to a single or a plural source, the importance 
of the phenomena of. diffusion for the student of society cannot be 
overlooked. That it has not been taken into consideration, is 
evidenced by the fact that it rarely receives mention in our sociologi- ` 
cal treatises. Yet, if we consider the vastness of the operation of 
1 Ogburn and Thomas, “Are Inventions Inevitable?” Political Science Quarterly, 


XXXVII (1922), 83 ff.; Kroeber, Amer. Anthropologist (N. S. ) XIX, “The Superor- 
oanic,” pp. 199—200; Ogbur, Sociat Change, pp. 80 ff. 


2 Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie and other publications; Eliot-Smith, article 
“ Anthropology” in Vol. XXX, Encyclopaedia Britianica, rathed. For criticism of these 
schools see F. Boas, review of Graebner’s “Methode,” Science (N.S.), XXXIV, 804-10, 
and-“‘ Methods of Ethnology,” Joc. cit. See also for a discussion of current ethnological 
thought Goldenweiser, Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc., XVI, 50 ff. 
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this tendency on the part of one ae to borrow from another, _ 
and its significance in these days of the. intentional spread of culture, . 
its importance to the stcdent of, šocieral behavior must at once 
become evident." : : 

It is interesting to noxe. that reio of the importance of 
culture has been foreshadowed in the writings of Benjamin Kidd, 
Thomas Buckle, and the adherents of the conflict school of social 
origins, to whom cross-fertilization of cultures. has been of impor- 
tance. These writers, however, have not in any discernible way 
influenced the writers of the American group; in fact, their approach 
has been based upon assumption and zeen intuition rather than 
upon accumulated field data. Graham Wallas, The Social Heritage, 
has also stressed the importance of culture in society, but his 
approach has not been exactly that of the anthropologists whom 
we have been discussing. 

It is not surprising, then, that the sociologist, immersed in the 
culture of his own group, should -have missed quite completely the 
importance of that culture itself, as the 2lement by which he might 
explain the problems which puzzle him. It is, perhaps, one of 
the most confusing characteristics of culture, that we are quite 
unconscious of it, almost as much so as we-are of the air we breathe. 
We have been born into it and our responses have been completely 
conditioned by it? It is only when we consider cultures as different 
from our own as are these of primitive people, that we begin to see 
the working of culture. And we begin to recognize that the actions 
of human beings fall into definite patterns, no less than do the 
actions of social groups. While we must agree with Wissler that 
there is a universal pattern in which all cultures fall, it could be 
_  ? Wissler, in his consideration of the mechanisms of culture, in Man and Culture, 
pp. 99 f., includes a third one, convergence. . This trait has been treated by various 
students of culture, and their positions stated and the entire matter ably discussed by 
Lowie, Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, XXV, 24-42; Boas, review of Graebner’s Methode, loc. 
. cit; A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development 
of Culture,” Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, XXVI, 25¢-290; and others. It would not seem, 
however, as far as this discussion is concerned, that this third mechanism differs funda- 


mentally from the problem of the origin cf inventions, because the converging traits 
must have been either independently invented, oz barrowed before they were developed. 


2 Wissler, Man and Culture, ch. 12, pp. 251 £.; Boas, Mind of Primitive Man, 
P- 197. 
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wished that. he had selected a different term for his concept, for it 

would seem that the pattern ‘of a civilization includes just thosa 
elements in which that civilization, differs -from others. Further, 
each trait gained from. a foreign group is absorbed so as to conform 
to the general pattern of the society taking it, and if the trait goes 
contrary to the pattern it will be rejected.’ 

Thus, if we consider with Wissler the spread of the horse in 
North America, we will find that it was readily adopted into the 
hunting pattern of the Plains Indians, but was rejected as useless 
by those whose homes were in the woodlands and who, hence, had 
no use for it. Mrs. Ruth Benedict, in her study of the spread of 
the guardian spirit idea over North America, shows conclusively 
how this idea was changed from tribe to tribe to conform to the 
patterns of the several tribes. The colonists who came to America 
took over the entire maize-planting complex of the Indian, but when 
corn was taken to Europe we find that it was sowed like wheat, 
and not planted in hills. Again, when Christianity spread over 
Europe, the people merely made saints of their former deities, ard 
we find analogous phenomena manifesting themselves among the 
catholicized Indians of the southwest of the United States.? That 
this concept of pattern, in the sense in which it has been used here, 
is important to the scciologist, is evidenced by a slight consideration 
of the problems of Americanization, for example. The immigrant 
who comes to this country is acculturated to a pattern different 
from the one which he finds here, and the process of “becoming an 
American” is a bewildering one. If those who insist on registration 
laws and Fourth of July orations as measures of Americanization 
were more conversant with the workings of the culture pattern and 
the relation of the individual to it, there might be more efficienry 
and less heartburning in this process. The concepts of “good” 
and “bad” which we apply in cultural judgments fade before the 

1 Pattern has been discussed by Goldenweiser, “Limited Possibilities,” ete., 
loc. cit., pp. 286-287. An interesting example of the application of this principle will be 


seen in the section “Ceremonial Patterns” in Lowie, “‘Ceremonialism in North Amer- 
ica,” in Anthropology in North America (New York, 1915), pp. 245 ff. 
2R, F. Benedict, MSS; Wissler, Man and Culture, chap. vii, pp. 110 ff.; Boas, 
Mind of Primitive Man, vc. 222, for a discussion of association, the psychological basis 
- of this phenomenon. 
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broadness of vision which is consequent upon an application of the 
workings of the cultural pattern. Comprehension that cultural 
patterns arise through ‘historical processes, that they are uncon- 
scious in their development, and capricious in the extreme, is 
essential to the one who would undertake the difficult problem of 
social control or amelioration.* 

It has been suggested, further, that this problem of social 
control is not to be approached as ligh‘ly as some sociologists are 
wont to approach it. The earnest attempts, for example, of the 
Esperantists, to make for change in a buge cultural imponderable, 
language, gives a text for a lesson on tke difficulties which strew 
the path of him who would direct the march of culture. Some 
students of society seem to be convinced of the impossibility of 
. conscious social change. Kroeber, for exaraple, holds that “. . . 
it can well be argued on theoretical grounds that the greater or less 
innate capacity of this or that incividual, or of any limited number 
of individuals, is of negligible consequence” in the development 
of a culture? Others, including Wissler, feel that conscious change 
though difficult, is not an impossioility. Whichever hypothesis one 
accept, it is certain that culture is vastly less amenable to change 
than he had imagined. That directed change may not be utterly 
impossible would seem to be indicated by zhe vast changes in the 
position of women brought ebout by conscicus agitation in the past 
fifty years. Although this may be an inevitable development 
from historical antecedents, the question is yet an open one, and 
we canlonly be sure of the fact that much effort awaits him who 
would direct change. 

It is also to be noticed, further, that E are.not uniform. 
There is the element which Ogburn calls “leg.”3 Thus we see that 
in all societies economic changes are accepted quite readily. The 
South Sea Islander will quickly exchange his shell knife for the 

1 Nowhere, perhaps, has ‘this element of lack cf uniform cultural development 
among social groups been brought out more strongly than in Primitive Society, by 
Robert H. Lowie, to whom, in consequence, civiization appears as a “planless hodge- 
podge,” and a “thing of shreds and patches.” See particularly chap. xv, pp. 427 ff. 

2 “On the Principle of Order in Civilization as Exempl fied by Changes of Fashion,” 
Amer. Anthropologist (N. S.) XXI (1919), 262. 

3 Social Change, pp. 200 ff. ` 
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white man’s steel blade, but he cannot be as easily induced to change 
his religion. In this connection it is to be noticed that Indians 
who have lived in contact with Europeans for some generations, 
and who are, to all intents and purposes thoroughly Europeanized, 
still retain their aboriginal systems of social organization, 

Thus we see that the older, more philosophical systems of 
sociology have failed under the test of applicability to the vast 
amount of concrete material from societies other than our own. 
Conceived by men so thoroughly acculturated that they could 
not be expected to see over the top of the culture in which they 
lived, these systems have failed because, though it was intended 
that their applicability be universal, they were based on data 
derived from one civilization alone.” It has been for the anthropolo- 
gist to realize that man is above all a culture building animal, and 
to point the way theoretically and methodologically to a system of 
social thought which, inductively conceived, may be termed truly 
scientific. 


t This inability to see keyond his own cultural nose has perhaps been the cause 
of some of the more extravagant psychological theories of society, which, as Ogburn 
points out, err in the confusion of cultural reaction with the original nature of man. 
Social Change, pp. 11 ff. 
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ABSTRACT ; 


Goldenweiser’s “ History, Psychology, 1nd Culture: A Set of Categories for an Intro- 
duction to Social Science” is a study in socioicgical method which should serve to bring 
together, for discussion in common, groups whica today are working with the same 
data with the same end in view but with n> common understandings as to method 
or terminology. But valuable as are the principles of interpretation set forth by 
Goldenweiser, the categories in which ther are superficially imbedded must be rejected. 
Those based on a distinction between ps~chi> and objective facts are invalid because 
there is no fact of culture which is not fundamentally psychic. Those based on a 

distinction between sequential and coexstential sets of facts have no accord with 
reality; and an attempt to perceive end study a coexistential set of facts results in 
failure. A final note of criticism ås to tLe use of the term “evolutionist” is offered. 


_ Sociologists are becoming mor2 and more inclined to take up 
the long delayed search throug’ the data of culture history for those 
valid generalizations which mere metaphysical speculation cannot 
produce.” Some such movemen- among the official sociologists it 
is, epparently, which inspired Gcldenweisers article “History, 
Psychology, and Culture: A Set of Categories for an Introduction 
to Social Science.’” ; 

Goldenweiser’s methodologicel offerings are unquestionably a 
landmark in the development of a methodology for culture history. 
Ellwood expresses an appreciation with which we must assent: 

Itis certain... . that they (the categories) will have to be reckoned with 
by anyone who wishes to write intelligen-ly on scientific methods in the study 


1I prefer to speak of “culture” rather then of “civilization,” because this latter 
word is vitiated by certain popular comnocaticns; and rather than merely “social,” 
because “culture” I believe more definitely implies the entire culture complex and ` 
not only some isolated social phenomena detached from their cultural setting. ‘There 
is such a peculiarly intimate relationship Letween the development of social organi- 
zation and material culture that I cannot conceive of social history as apart from 
culture history, that is, without a fall comprehensicn of the complex of cultural rela- 
tions which must be unraveled before any fcc <n culture can be comprehended. 

2 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, one Scientific Methods, XV (1918). 
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of social phenomena in the future. They are the more valuable because they 
are written by an anthropologist, a thinker of natural science training, who has 
stood apart from the hot controversies in philosophy, psychology, and sociology, 
over the moot points on which he touches. Every psychologist, sociologist, 
historian, or student of any phase of human social life should read the. 
articles! i j 


Before entering upon any critical observations upon the cate- 
gories it will be well that we understand definitely what special 
groups of students w= consider the methodology we are dealing 
with of interest to, or designed for. We know what the data of 
culture history is; there should be no question or dispute as to 
who are to handle it. But we know too well that since Comte took 
up his pen there have been many curious discussions over the fields 
to which various university faculties were supposed to limit them- 
selves. Many curious notions have developed about “primitive 
society” as distinct from “civilization,” the concept of the cultural 
setting has been lost sight of, the fact of the continuity of cultural 
evolution has suffered violence. The ethnologist, as Ellwood has 
noted, has stood apart from the acrimonious discussions, quite 
busy with his labors, but lately he has been threatening to extend 
the arbitrary limits of his fields. Lowie recently argued: 


For purely practical reasons, connected with the minute subdivision of 
labor which has become imperative with modern specialisation, ethnology has in 
practice concerned itself with the cultures of the cruder peoples without a 
knowledge of writing. But this division is an illogical and an artificial one. 
As the biologist can study life as manifested in the human organism as well as 
in the amoeba, so the ethnologist might examine and describe the usages oI 
modern America as well as those of the Hopi Indians? 


And in such books as Nieboehr’s Slavery as an Industrial System, 

we find the ethnologist choosing his data in equal volume from the 
aboriginal American tribes and from medieval Europe. 

It has been unfortunate that the official sociologists have hesi- 

tated so long to enter upon the rich and unplowed field of culture 

` history, apart from that of the cruder cultures, which the ethnologist 


} Ibid., XVI (1919), 75. 
2 Culture and Ethnology, p. 6. New York: McMurtrie Co., 1917. 
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“has been on occasion trespassing upor. It is this failure to occupy 
their own field that Tegzart has in mind when he writes: 

... it must be acknowledged thet no one of the existing disciplines in 
our universities has shown the power cr disposition to take up the study of 
man as a whole. The sociologist may J=monstrate that logically his subject 
shouid embrace and coordinate the resuks of all human studies, but as a matter 
of fact this has not been done.t _ l 


Teggart feels that the writing of culture history has been 

retarded in part by the corcem f certain scholars over the 
arbitrary limitation of fields and the consequent discussions con- 
cerning the same which have occupied a large part of the mental 
energy of some: “We need,” he sugzests, “a return to the whole 
body of facts available for the study of man unembarrassed by 
distinctions which have arisen through the exigencies of the uni- 
versity.”? Certainly the embarrassments Teggart speaks of have 
kept apart to some extent, from common intercourse students who 
- have much in common, who, since they are all concerned with the 
history of one and another phase af culture, are dealing with the 
same kinds of data, and should possess a common terminology and 
a common method. 
The projection, for common corsidzration, of this methodological 
study by Goldenweiser should serve to bring together for method- 
ological discussion those groups cf specialists whose concern is 
primarily with the data of culture history. 

The historian, so-styled, has in th2 past concerned himself with 
creating what Goldenweiser cals “€ complete: cinematographic and 
synchronous phonographic récord 3: the past” (p: 6),? pointing out 
immediately that such a record can only “constitute but the begin- 
ning, not the end of our knowlecge of the past.” The historian 
has in fact been an historiographer, arranging facts spacially and 
chronologically, as a necessary preliminary to the work of the’ 
student whose interest is the corre_ztion and interpretation of data. 
And among the historiogrephers Lave been the ethnographers,? the 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, XVI (1919), p. 151. 

a Ibid., p. 152. 

t The term “ethnographer” is used to describe those students of “the cruder 


cultures without a knowledge of writing,” “ike Graebner, who concern themselves 
chiefly with the pa of cultural trats. 
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“.. archeologists, and those paleontologists and philologists who are _ 
: generally comprehended along with the ethnologists under the - 
very vague and general term “anthropologists” by reason of the 
fact that the expediencies of ñeld work in remote places has often 
‘obliged the ethnologist to become.extremely versatile. The histori- 
ographers are concerned: chiefty with the criticism of evidence, the 
determination of dates, locations, etc., and are not concerned, 
therefore, with the methodology with which we are dealing here. 

And obviously, of course, the student of the applied sciences 
will not be concerned, though there is nothing on the other hand 
to prevent him from occasionally entering the field to produce 
such studies in the field of recent cultural development as Miss 
Kelly’s brilliant study, Ethical Advances Through Legislation. Nor 
is the theoretical econcmist particularly concerned, in so far as he 
remains merely the analyst o: existing processes of the production 
and exchange of commodities: though men in this field, like Karl 
Marx, or, more lately, Gide and Rist, in their history of economic 
theory, have been interested <n culture history too, making contri- 
butions of more than usual velie and interest. 

In the article of Goldenweiser’s which we are dealing with, it is 
the methodology worked out by the American school of ethnologists 
under the intellectual guidance of Boaz which is presented for 
the consideration of the whele body of culture historians. Gold- 
enweiser himself in this article and previous articles‘ has made 
significant contributions to this methodology. But in this article 
he has also offered eight categories into which all cultural facts ` 
may be placed under one or the other category. 

The categories, as I see it, must be rejected. But they are not 
inseparably linked to the principles of interpretation with which . 
they are associated, ard no violence therefore is done the latter by 
discarding the categories. From the point of view of the student 
of culture history I wish therefore to present some observations 
upon the categories alone. 

The distinction, first, between PA of objective and psychic 
facts must be rejected as a conceptual distinction which can never 
7 See for example “The Principle of Limited! Possibilities in the Development of 
Culture,” Journal of American Folkiote, XXVI (1913). i 
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be met with in the actualities of culture. But Goldenweiser him- 
self is conscious of the failure of this conceptual distinction to accord 
with reality; in a concluding chapter by way of criticism of his own 
categories he suggests that - 7 

if approach to cultural reality is the criterion, then it must with equal justice 
be pointed out that no cultural situatioà is ever wholly objective or ever wholly ` 
psychological: but combines aspects of both according to the point of view or 
the purport of the analysis. Again, from still another angle, no permanently ` 
and exclusively objective fact can ever constitute a part of culture, which itself 
belongs to the psychic level. Thus, the truly objective might be left out alto- 
gether, the categories being conceptualised as actively psychological and poten- 
tially psychological [p. 25]. 


And elsewhere he adds: 


It must be submitted without reservetions that no interpretation of the 
historic process is possible, eschewing the tacts of the psychological-historical? 
category [p. ol. 

And further, in reference to the psvchological-contemporaneous 
category: , 

The artificiality and dryness of a culture characterisation based on pure enu- 
meration of objective features has been commented on before. In reality the 


different aspects of a culture are interrelated. The level of these interrelations 
is psychological, or-psycho-sociological; wkat else indeed, should it be? [p. 9]. 


The “non-psychological record of pure enumeration, classi- 
fication, representation,” the dull and lifeless record of the histori- 
ographers, is without meaning to the culture historian; its meaning 
comes only with interpretation, and Interpretation cannot be made 
without considering the psychic essence of each cultural fact. 

Nor can we accept the categories based on the distinction of 
the coexistential from the sequential, for the purposes of interpreta- 

tion of the facts of culture history. 
 Objective=external (non-psychological), Cescribable in terms of outward behav- 


jor. Psychological=in the psychic level, referring to processes which occur in minds, 
whether in the social or the individual aspect. 
* Historical=chronologically successive. Contemporaneous=chronclogically co- 
existential, ; 
2 Cf. Goldenweiser’s article on the categories, >. 6, n.2; pp. 7 (8), 8,9-(a). Also 
the article cited on the principle of limited possibilities in the development A culture, 
pp. 267, 277. 
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There is some use for the conception of a set of coexistential 
facts for a theoretical setting forth of the conception of the culture 
complex or.culture setting. Culture is a complex of associated 
traits, no one of which may be entirely dissociated from the others, 
though, for the purposes of specialized research, as Goldenweiser 
points out, ‘‘any trait may be placed in the center of attention; and 
the rest of the culture will then, with reference to that trait, appear 
as one interpretive setting, the traits most intimately related to the 
one under examination standing in the foreground and practically 
determining its cultural orientation, while the other, less closely 
associated traits remain in the more or less negligible packer’ 
or fringe” (p. 36). . 

The whole of a fact’s cultural relationships mask be understood 
before the fact itself can be understood. 

But in reality it is absolutely impossible ever to find and deal 
with a set of coexistential iacts. Goldenweiser himself points out 
that “the historical or sequential, and the contemporaneous ,or 
coexistential series do not represent two sharply distinguishable 
sets of events, but an ever-flowing continuum” (p. 36). And the 
danger of making this theoretical distinction which we cannot fellow 
into reality soon shows itself in Goldenweisers attempt to differ- 
entiate, for the sake of the logical balance of his categories, between 
the sequential and the coexistential as regards causation. However, 
he is quite keen enough to see something of the impossibility of any 
determinism being present between a set of coexistential facts even 
if we theoretically isolate such a set; but the result is a termino- 
logical mix-up and the introduction of a second concept to which 
the word determinism is to be obliged to offer its services, in the 
compound “determinism in a restricted sense.” Our author says: 

The relations between the different aspects of a culture are patently rot 
strictly deterministic. That is, when one or more aspects of a culture are of a 
certain form and degree of development we may not expect one or more other 
aspects of it to be of a certain definite form and degree of development. There- 


fore, attempts to represent one aspect of a culture as a corollary in quality or 
advancement, or, as a function of another, have always failed [p. 19] 


So his contemporaneous-deterministic category introduces determin- 
ism only “in a restricted sense.” “There is a limit,” he observes, 





I 
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“to the possible and probable discrepancies between the different 
aspects of a culture” (p. 19). But thes determinism in a restricted 

ot determinism at all, and the phenomena meant io be com- 
prehended are all adequately explairec by the principle of limited 
possibilities in the development of culistre with reference to chrono- 
logically successive series of events. The determinism lays always in 
the chronologically antecedent leve. cf facts which have brought 
into existence at one moment of time all of any given set of 
coexistential facts." 

In dealing with the accidental as cause, the distinction ĉon- 
ceptually of coexistential sets of facts becomes more apparently 
futile, and the creation of a contemporary-accidental as distinct 
from an historical-accidental category becomes manifestly impos- 
sible. The only way out would have been to conceive of the acci- 
dental in ‘‘a restricted sense.” But Go!denweiser is rather conscious 
of this difficulty also, and notes that, “No sharp line, evidently, can 
be drawn between this category (the zontemporaneous-accidental) 
and the preceding one (the historical-eccidental). Thus, the illus- 
trations cited there can do service here with a slight change of 
setting” (p. 24). 

I feel then that, lacking practicality and accord with reality, 
the categories offered must be dispens=d with. As I have already 
said however the associated method»logy may be safely disim- 
bedded from them; and at least for the benefit of novices in 
methodological study it were better taaz the dissociation take place. 
A mere enumeration of some of the important principles of historical 
interpretation dealt with in the article by Goldenweiser referred to 
will indicate the importance of the same apart from the matter of 
categorical distinctions of data. We lave tke concepts of creative 
synthesis, under which are comprehended heterogeny of ends and 
mutation of motives, secondary explanations, and reinterpretation; 
convergence, and parallelism; limited possibilities in the develop- 
ment of culture; culture complex or setting, and culture patterns; 
the formalization of cultural traits, of institutionalization, of loss 

«J; may be observed for the sake of clearness zhat it is of course obvious that some 
facts are hore nearly coexistential with each other than with other facts, and it is 
innear_y coexistential facts that casual relationships are the most clear, intimate, and 
definite and most easily perceived. 
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of content, of survivals; culture inertia and reaction; and finaly 
„the concept of systems of preferential relations with the very signifi- 
cant methodological distinction which follows between determin- 
isms and accidents, and the still further revelation of the individval 
as a system of preferential relations and as a unique biological 
phenomenon,—(this latter I think Goldenweiser had in mind,)—and 
therefore a fruitful source cf historical accidents. 

To Goldenweiser’s brilliant setting forth of these principles I 
have. nothing to add. And in conclusion it is a note of criticism 
only on a mere matter of terminology, which I have to append 
here because it concerns terminology used by Goldenweiser, in 
accordance with the usage among ethnologists. 

_ That is, the matter of distinguishing a certain group of culture 
historians as “evolutionists,” implying therefore the concept that _ 
all others are other than evolutionists. It is the school of Spenser’ 

and Morgan which is designated evolutionary, and the term con- 
tains a decided note of condemnation because of the exceedingly 
faulty and even ludicrous methodology of this school. The designa- 
tion finds its inception in the fact that the ascendency of this school 
was attained by riding on the wave of uncritical enthusiasm which 
followed the announcement by Darwin of his formulation of the 
theory of organic evolution: But the recognition of the fact of 
evolution in culture history is not peculiar to the followers of 
Spenser and does not trace its origin to Spenser. It is natural that 
a childish and incautious methodology should cause a reaction on 
the part of more critical students. But it is curious to find the 
reaction against a sterile and facile method, which seeks to reap before 
plowing, to go so far as it does when we read Goldenweiser’s cynical 
observation “The doctrine of evolution, after a seemingly successfl 
attempt to engulf all natural scientific thinking, grows top-heavy 
with its many tasks, finally becoming itself submerged in an atmos- 
phere of critical caution which savours of skepticism . . . .” (p. 15). 

Goldenweiser would certainly not doubt the efficacy of the 
comparative method, used so carefully and profitably by Niebcehr, 
because it has been so abused by the Frazer-Westermarck school. 
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There are many popular assumptions that will not bear the best 
of analysis. One of these is that the methods and conditions of 
private employment are vastly supezior to those of public employ- 
ment, and that the dismissal of the incompetent ahd the unfit can. 
be accomplished more easily, speedily, and effectively. in private 
business than in public. Again it is well-nigh universally assumed 
by public administrators that dismissals are more easy of accomplish- 
ment under the spoils system, where there are no &pparent restric- 
tions, than under the merit system where the claim is that the hands 
of the responsible heads are tied. - 

Before considering the conditions oi entrance to private and pub- 
" lic service, let us consider briefly the much-vexed and more fre- 
quently discussed question of the exif from it. In public service, 
at least in Philadelphia and-I am sure quite gen¢rally elsewhere, 
under the merit system, it is. simplicity itself. |The appointing 
power, who is also the removing power (and never the Civil Service 
Commission, as is so frequently stated by those 
better, and as is so generally believed by those 
merely to state in simple language the reasons for removal, serve a 
copy on the employee to be removed and file a copy with the Civil 
Service Commission. After five days, during which time the 
employee may put on record his answer to the charges, the removal 
becomes effective. ` In the federal service the prodess is even sim- 
pler, because the reasons may be more generally|stated. (There 





1 Address before the Industrial Association, Employment Managers Section, 
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are two exceptions in Philadelphia to the above—in the cases of 
the police and firemen. Because they belong to. a quasi-military ` 
service and are subject to special influences not existing in other 
branches, they are guaranteed a trial on the charges. There is 
another exception, namely, where a religious or political reason is 
assigned and in that case the Commission has jurisdiction. It is 
almost unnecessary to say in passing that the experienced adminis- 
trator is too wise to assign such reasons. In a little over three years '* 
experience as a commissioner, but one such case has been brought 
to my attention and that is pending.) ` 

From the beginning the advocate of modern civil service methods 
has stood for strict rules for selections and easy eliminations or 
evictions. Experience has shown that ample power now rests in 
the hands of the administrator, if he but cares to exercise it. The 
trouble is, as a rule, he wants someone else to exercise it, because it 
is a disagreeable task and it is just as disagreeable'in private industry | 
as in the public service. Indeed, one of the serious difficulties in 
modern business is how to get rid of the inefficient and the super- 
annuated, and really less progress has been made there than in the 
public service. It is quite true that in industry the necessity for 
earning profits automatically brings about the reduction in forces, 
when the volume of business decreases, while in public service there 
is a tendency, indeed a strong tendency, to keep men on the force 
when there is little or nothirg to do. This observation, however, 
relates rather to the less highly paid employees, for the desire is 
equally strong in public and private work to keep a good overhead 
staff together even during slack times. Moreover, there is an increas- 
ing tendency in public work to lay men off and take them on in 
accordance with necessities, end the establishment of the preferen- 
tial list is an encouraging development in this connection. When 
lay-offs are made, both private and public employment managers 
are “up against it” in determining the order of lay-off, because of 
the absence of good efficiency ratings. In the words of one expert: 
“Much has been said about dismissals, but it seems to me that the 
practice has been pretty well worked out in the public field (except 
that too few dismissals are made), while in the private field foremen 
and others act largely according to their own sweet will without any 
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form of check or control.” This contention has been frequently 
substantiated in conversations with private employment managers, 
whe admit that they are not only hampered by the wilfulness or the 
bullheadedness or the favoritism of foremen and sub-foremen, but 
by actual political influence in the case of large employers who 
_ administer public franchises or neec public favors or privileges from 
time to time. It might be interesting to ask to what extent the 
private employment manager has a free hand in making dismissals. 
He has his superior officers to consider and his foremen, not to men- 
tion the labor union, and his work in the direction of dismissal can 
scarcely be called a bed of roses. 

‘There are a good many pension systems in both public and pri- 
vate fields, but in the main they are poorly worked out, although 

- greater progress has been made in the former than in the latter, as 
can be abundantly shown in an examination of such volumes as 
Epstein’s Facing Old Age and Llewellyn and Jones’ Pensions “a 
Principles of Evaluation. 

In passing, I might say, that when it comes to making removals 
under the spoils system, we get into an entirely different realm. 
Then and there political considerations enter and they are all power- 

` ful alike to keep and reject, and seldom anv other factor plays a part. 

Taking the question of removals or dismissals, by and large, I ' 

should say at the present time the public administrator has the best 
of it by a good many points. l 

Coming to the question of entrance, what do we find? Are the 

. methods in vogue in private employment superior to those in public, - 
where a carefully considered civil service system prevails? Fred 
Telford, whose standing in the field of employment management 
needs no word of mine to describe, has set forth these canons by 
which to test any system of private or public employment, and I 
am ipa them in the light of my own experience: 

z. Classification: Until positions are grouped on the basis of duties so that 
discs alike can be given common treatment, the employment agency has no 
tool with which to work and must, therefore, flounder about, more or less help- 
lessly. 

A Compensation: With “a duties classification” it foliows that compensa- 
tion should have relation to duties.. The efficiency of the individual as well as 


the bargaining power and other factors may still and will enter into the deter- 
mination, nevertheless duties should be the main thing. 
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3. Selection for entrance and ¢romotion: Knowing the duties, it is then pos- 
_ sible to test employees on the basis of their qualifications to perform the duties. 
It seems axiomatic that tis is an essential part of effective employment admin- 
istration whether public or private. . 
4. Selection or getting on the payroll: the tested found duly qualified: It is 
well known that in the public service where there is a good civil service law ade- 
quately administered, the appointing power seldom tries to get employees of 
illegally or out of turn, and in private enterprise foremen frequently put on new 
employees without consulting the employment ‘manager or anybody else, or 
put men on at the request of some influential factor. (I know from frank 
admissions that politics-does play a part in many a big private concern thet 
comes frequently in touch with the political elements. They need permits and 
privileges and they “tip” the infiuential with places. C. R. W.) 
5. Regulations of service, under which head are to be included transfers, a 
most important matter; efficiency ratings, an equally important factor; special 
and annual leaves of absence, and sundry minor details which can be overlooked 
only to the detriment of the service, All these are much better handled, as a 
rule, under public than private regulations. 
6. Separations: Which are usually considered out of their jae order, partly 
_ if not mainly, because the question is the-one which usually comes up first in 
discussions and which is usually given-an undue amount of attention by certain 
officials who seem to feel that their judgment is sounder and, therefore, to be 
preferred to a system which experience has abundantly demonstrated to yield, 
on the whole, the best results for those most directly concerned, whether they 
be the partners or the stockholders of a Dusiness; or the citizens of the com- 
munity if it be a public question. 


Each of these tests invite interesting discussions, but beiore 
proceeding to do’‘so, let me quote from Mr.’ Telford who has had 
experience both in public and private employment, in many com- 
munities and in America and Canada. It cannot be said that he 
speaks from a few isolated experiences or from a one-sided experienc: 
or that he holds a brief for one side or the other. This is what he had 
to say on the general question we have under consideration: 


It makes me exceedingly weary to hear people who ought to be well informed 
calmly assume that private concerns handle employment matters skillfully 
while civil service administrators are mere bunglers. It may be it is wise to say 
| this sort of thing for effect, but I'am firmly convinced it is not at all in accord 
with the facts. Civil service administration in this country has now been 
developing for forty years and, as I see the situation, there has been real progress 
which has been rather consistent and which in recent years has been at an accel- 
_ erated rate. In the commercial field, however, it was only in exceedingly rare 
cases that employers, large or small, even recognized there was a personnel 
problem until the War forced the matter upon them. A good many sud- 
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denly realized that they had overlooked something of aoe ee importance 
-~ and began wildly searching about for something that would help them. In 
their eagerness and ignorance they did ard are continuing to do many foolish 
things. Though they have made considerable progress in the last five years, 
they are still in the kindergarten stage as compared with civil service admin- 
istrators. As I see it, they have very, very little to teach civil service ad- 
ministrators with regard to employment administration and very, very much ` 
to lezrn from civil service administrators. 

This sounds revolutionary, but I believe the facts amply anus 
it, and I am prepared to say as the resit of my own experience as a 
civil service commissioner and as a long time studert of the problem, 
that more hard thinking has been given to this personnel problem 
by public officials than by private employment managers, except 
during the years since the war. Now that the latter have taken it 
up, I believe that they will make greater progress because they will 
see that it pays, and they develop what pays!’ A straw that shows. 
the way the wind blows is to be se2n in the increased activities of © 
the efficiency experts along these lines ai: the instance of private 
industry. Right here I want to record the observation that the 
. development in public service has been made at the instance of the 
public official under the pressure of interested critics and propa- 
gandists. I should like to learn of any effort similar to that being 
carried on by a special committee, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, to test the methods of the civil service commissions. It is a 
most interesting move and deserves attention at the hands of those 
industrialists who want to improve their methods and make more 
money for themselves and their stockholders. 

I had a striking corroboration o? my contention at a meeting of 
the Employment Section of the Industrial Association of Philadel- 
phia. The assistant employment manager of one of our biggest 
corporations, employing many thousands, testified to the value of 
civil service methods and subsequently put his testimony in these 
words: ’ 

I have paid particular attention to getting the most out of interviews with 
applicants for positions. By this I mean, finding out just how near the ideal 
they are to the positions for which they apply. I believe I have always known 
most of the vital points of the jobs I have had to fill, both in theory and in 


praczice, but I have never been fully satisfied that I could bring out in an inter- 
view, all the points of quality belonging to the applicant. I do not believe I 
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fall down as an interviewer at that, for I do not know that the ayers emplov- 
ment man does any better than =nyself. 

For a time I used tests of various kinds, discarding old and substituting 
new from time to time as I thougat necessary, but still the doubt remained, and 
still certain applicants who‘had passed my tests with good: marks proved not to 
be the logical employee for the position. 

Lately I have made a rather zomprehensive study of just what kind of men. 
and women succeed in our various positions, and what kind do not. I was able 
to gain much from this study that will be of use to me in the future, and it has 
been this study that has led me to believe that men and women who have held 
worth while civil service jobs have desirable ability, especially in the case of 
stenographers. I also learned that those who had taken the civil service tests 
and had passed with a high average (and they are not backward in telling the 
result of such a test) had real ability, and more than that, had a marked degree 
of self-confidence. My study also pointed out the desirability of hiring ex- 
public stenographers, whose extreme versatility gives them added ability. 

This makes the hiring of new employees somewhat simpler I believe, for 
under my new plan, I pick the type I want, and look for the ability in the record 
of employment. The indications are that the plan works for I have recently 
been complimented on my'selection, by heads of departments. And, after all, 
anything that will bring compliment to the employment department from the 
heads of departments it serves is worth while. We are making headway. 


Classification of positions and duties is looked upon by some in 
public life as the “lucubrations of the minds of academic nuts,” 
and yet nearly every large public jurisdiction has a classification 
actually in use. In some, such as New Jersey, it has been formally 
and legally adopted. In others, like Philadelphia and New York 
City, studies have been mede and are gradually being followed, 
although the formal plan proposed has not been adopted; informally 
. the classification, sometimes somewhat modified, is used for most 
purposes. I recall no large jurisdiction which has a civil service 
commission which does not in effect have a working classification. 
In the private field, on the other hand, until very recently, almost 
nothing has been done with regard to this fundamental matter and 
most large private employers do not even know there is such a thing, 
or if they know of it instantly repudiate it as impractical, undesir- 
able, and wholly unsuitable. Nevertheless, I received a short time 
_ since a little book entitled Analysis and Classification of Performance 
in Vocational Relations. Itis from the pen of J. Osborne Hopwood, 
of the Personnel Department of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
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one of the most successful public utility companies in the country. 
This suggestive book offé-s a tangible basis for definitely judging 
relative values in occupational performances. It shows that per- 
‘ formance consists of acts ranging from simple reflexes to complex 
rational acts and that, in organized division of labor, the intelligence 
status of performance accords with its production. status. A key 
“for thus analyzing, characterizing, and castig performance i is 
included. 
| Procedure with forms and illustrations is set forth for the consid- 
eration of the performance of positions without regard to the persons 
` occupying them, in defining and grading service and establishing a 
_- basis for equitable compensation rates, and for considering the per- 
` formance of persons with regard to the requirements of their positions 
f or ozcupations, involving placement, follow-up on progress, and 
training, including judgment and direction of the self and others in 
vocational relations broadly. In making this description I am 
. adopting the words of the publishers. 
`- Ina letter accompanying this volume Mr. Hopwood said: 

. ‘It is my idea that in organized division of labor, that is, within the corpo- 
rate organization as an organized whole, performance fundamentally differen- 
tiates along levels as to scope of selective features and tha these levels range 
. from. the higher, involving constructive planning, to the lower, involving only 
' the simplest kinds of selective action, essentially dictated by authority or experi- 

sence. That is, performance within an organized whole differentiates along 
intelligence levels and these levels can be readily outlined and “job” units, as 
“defined by performance specifications, can be readily classified accordingly. 

_ The significance of this is that relative production control is according to 
_ this classification and that it furnishes a common denominator which is funda- 

-` mental and in terms of which all positions within an organized whole, both in 

~ management and standard practice and including offices, shops, and all depart- 

mental lines, can be graded according to their natural correlation in the system 

of the whole for production. The intelligence status and the production status 

of the performance of a job (not of the person) are reciprocals. Consequently, 
rates.of compensation can be made to co-ordinate equitably on this basis. 

This may be the outpouring of an “academic nut,” but the man 

who writes is paid for results by a company that pays dividends and 

expects to pay them. Evidently he considers that his views are 

- practical and practicable, or he would hesitate to publish them, and 
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the Philadelphia Electric Company is not an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. Hopwood declares that it is just as feasible to 
classify fundamentally the differentiated units in an organized 
division of labor as it is to classify animals and plants or anything 
else where a fundamental basis of relationship is determined. If 
we state the essential features of performance of each job as its gen- 
eral characterization, he declares, it is a much simpler process than 
it may at first appear to be, to classify it properly, because the indi- ` 
vidual units in any system can be readily placed when we know only 
a few of their essential features, and once the system is laid out upon 
a fundamental basis, it is comparatively easy to assemble the units 
into line. He says: 


If we find a tooth in a fossil bed we can tell whens the animal from which 
it came was a cud chewer, a cat, or something else and, given a few bones, we - 
can reconstruct the form of the waole. So, with jobs in a division of labor, from. 
performance characterizations we can place them in their levels of production 
control if we lay out and define the levels in the system of the whole, which is 
not difficult to do and, for all practical considerations, the. number of levels is 
not over fifteen in any organization. l 


Other books dealing with this and other E of the employ- 
ment problem are beginning to come from the press and they'are 
primarily for private industry, not public work, for in the latter . 
field for many years these problems have been receiving’ careful - 
attention. All of this certainly shows the trend of events and also 
shows that the public official has been the pioneer, for language- 
which is new to the industrialist is the accustomed talk of the modern 
civil service administrator. 

In the public field the working out and adoption of TE 
sive compensation plans has not kept pace with the classification of | 
positions, but we have gone some way and are continuing to travel, , 
which is the important thing. In the private field almost nothing 
- has been done except as action has been forced by labor organizations 
or by. public regulatory bodies. In fact, without a classification 
the adoption of a sound compensation plan is impossible, but as a 
beginning has been made with classification, we can reasonably 
expect there will be a Complementary: development in the matter 
of compensation. 
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- As to testing prospective employees I. = not poi out t that 
civil service commissions have done their very best work in this 
field based upon the duties they are to perform. Telford thinks 
they have rather failed with regard to such positions as junior clerk 
and patrolman, where applicants have had no experience and know 
little about. the duties of the positions they are seeking. I am not 
inclined to agree with this” feeling. as there -has been a steady 
improvement in these examinations as well as in the product, a fact 
that would seem to be substantiated by the quotation made a short 
time back from the letter of an assistant employment manager. 
The use of intelligence tests is being tried, but with what permanent 
results it remains to be seen. In the private field reliance has been 
placed largely on “hunches,” personal interviews, and rather simple 
written applications. The general practice has been to act on a 
hunch and when the man is found unsuitable to transfer him about 
until a place is found for him where he can do something. If such 
a plece cannot be found, he is summarily fired. A few years ago 
employment managers discovered the intelligence test and since 
have been vainly. trying to substitute it for the duties test of the 
kind developed by civil service commissions. Books like Trabue 
and Stockbridge’s Measwre Your Mind have unquestionably been 
prepared to meet an expected demand along these lines. Employ- 
ment managers have yet, as a rule, to learn its limitations and to 
borrow from public employment. administrators the use of the duties 
test. 

In a recent letter a correspondent makes this daai observa- 
tion on the question of “Certification and Appointment” : 

You know better than I the technique that has been developed to prevent 
department heads from putting on new employees without going through the 
proper procedure; also the public outcry that is usually made when they try 
“* to beat the game by putting on provisional and temporary appointees in a 
relatively-small number of cases. I know of no private employment managers 
who kave department heads eating out of their hands in a way comparable to 
that practiced by even the weak civil service commissions. As a rule, foremen 
use or ignore lists furnished them by their employment managers as ‘they see 
` fit. In some cases they put on employees of their own choosing without con- 


sulting the employment manager. In other words, private employment mana- 
gers are still fighting for the authority which civil service administrators take as 


a matter of course. 


re 
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In that phrase “public ouzcry” we have one of the outstanding 
distinctions between private and public employment. Except in 
times of strikes, and possibly except in the management of public 
utilities like the street cars, the telephone and: telegraph, which 
after all are quasi-public, /there is very little interest for the 
employees of privately conducted concerns. When it comes to 
public work, everything is done in the open, under the scrutiny of 
the press and the citizens’ organizations. This makes all the differ- 
ence in the world and accounts for the greatly: improved procedure 
and technique of selection, transfer, promotion, laying off, and dis- 
missal. What administrators kick about is what they call the 
restrictions of the civil service. What.really irks them is the fact 
that what they do they must do openly in the face of the whole 
community and that will not permit, in the long fun, injustice to 
be done or private ends to ke served. In the private field transfers 
are made because the selective processes are so poor. In the public 
field transfers are rare because the selective processes work. In 
both fields, however, there has been almost complete failure in 
developing satisfactory efficiency rating systems. On the whole. 
the matter of special and annual leave is better handled in the public 
than in the private field and the practice is also somewhat more 
liberal. In the private field a great deal more has. been done with 
regard to the training of employees when they enter the service 
than in the public, and the same thing is true with regard to training 
employees for higher positions (I say this in spite of the common 
development of police and fire training schools in the public service). 
In the whole matter of regulation, neither has done very much and 
there is a big field to be conquered. 

‘To summarize, I should say that the public have all the best of 
it in the matter of classification, working out and adopting compen- 
sation plans, testing prospective employees, and in general in devel- 
oping the technique which is essential to the central control of 
employment matters. The private field is far, far ahead in the 
training of employees. Bota have fallen down on efficiency ratings 
and adequate retirement systems. I should say that on the whole 
the private interests secure Letter results because a certain standard 
of efficiency is forced on them by the requirement that they make 
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profits, but that as far as results are due to intelligent handling of 
‘employment matters, the public is infinity better served. At the 

same time, in making comparisons we-must bear in mind that there 

are two elements in the public field, politic. and religion, which make 

a stricter control necessary. That so mich of constructive work 

has been accomplished, irrespective of taese persistent tendencies 

or factors, speaks well for the general administration of civil service 
~ laws and rules in the United States. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociology Society—-Affiliated associations meeting in 
Washington during the Christmas Holidays include: the American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, the 
National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, the National 
Community Center Association, and the Association of Training Schools 
for Professional Social Work. 

The Washington Hotel has been selected as the headquarters of the 
American Sociological Society for its next meeting, December 27—29. 

The names of the following persons have been added to the 1923 
membership of the American Sociological Society since the publication 
of the Proceedings: 

Alleman, Eugene, Indianapolis Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Anderson, Roy R., Harle Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 
Applegate, Melbourne S., 19 Grove Place, East Orange, N.J. 
Ashman, Benjamin H., 309 S. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 
Barry, A. Glen, Nora Springs, Iowa. 

Baldwin, Helen, Cascade, Iowa. 

Becker, Joseph D., 709 E. North St.. "Jacksonville, Il. 
Blaine, Anita McCormick, ror E. Erie St., Chicago, I, 
Borrowman, Helen, 722 Tioga St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Brill, Laura, 4408 Pabst Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brown, Laurence Guy, 5532 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, IH. 
Callaghan, Marie O., 360 North Park Front, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Campbell, Margaret G., 2616 E. 73d St., Chicago, TI. 
Conley, Edwin B., 303 Chalmer St., Champaigne, IIl. 
Cornelius, E. T., Apartado Box 73, ‘Aguas Calientes; Mex. 
Cox, E. M., Montfort, Wis. 

Drews, Alice, 2444 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Everett, Helen, 550 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 

Flick, O. S., 407 N. Bancroft Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Frey, Oscar N., P.O. Box 307, Sxyrna, Del. 

Frenn, Mrs. Della; Thiensville, Wis. _ 

Fuller, Henry, 404 Center St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Grimm, Alberta, ror E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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. Greghegan, Rev. J. Herbert, 4223 Findlay St., Seattle, Wash. 
Haring, Douglas Gilbert, 234 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Helm, Ella F., 717 W. First St., Webb City, Mo. 

Hexter, Maurice B., 25 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Hajicek, Stanley, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 

Heller, H. P., 1702 Oregon Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Horner, Alfrede, 1043 S. Emporia St., Wichita, Kan. 
Johansen, Jerome, 164 Franklin St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Jones, Ernest L., 418 West Ave., Elyria, Ohio. — 

Knetel, Lewis, 6 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lee, D. G., 652 Lawe St., Appleton, Wis. 

Lehmann, Mrs. W. C., Plymouth, Wis. 

Lefsted, Christine, 233 Columbia St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Lehrmann, Vera, 138 S. Edwards St., Decatur, Ill. 

Lumpkin, Rev. H. H., 116 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Magnussen, P. Magnus, R.D. Box'rr2, Garden Grove, Cal. ` 
Maldaner, Theo., 740 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Maphis, Carl N., Route 6, Box 66, Seattle, Wash. 

Mayer, Carl G., 1332 Kennilworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Metzner, Alice B., 1717 Taylor Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Michaelis, Robert, Marion, Wis. - 

McDonald, Louise, 531 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oldigs, William, 1203 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 
Oppenheimer, J. J., Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mo. 
Ostrom, Helen, Wyoming, Iowa. 

Pasenhofer, Minnie, 1126 Banks Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Pearsall, Mrs. Ida B., L.B. 474, Aurora, Minn. 

Petersen, Erhart C., rır N. Detroit St., Buchannon, Mich. 
Philips, Angeline, Box 30, R.D. 2, Warren, Pa. 

Riley, Aileen, Salem, N.J. 

Roberts, Hazel Van Dyke, 420 High St., Morgantown, W.Va. 
Robertson, W. M., Spickards, Mo. | 

Rowley, Mrs. Clarma B., Renaraye, Montezuma Co., Colo. ` 
Saunderson, G. C., Orfordville, Wis. 

Schwartz, Helen, 722 N. yth St., Vincennes, Inc. 

Shan2, William L. E., University Station, Enid, Okla. 
Shellsnberger, Helen O., 4511 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Skrochy R. S., 1125 Drake St., Madison, Wis. 

Slivinski, John A., 132 South St., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Smita, W. S., Jr., Box 294, Appleton, Wis. 

Staack, Henry F., 511 N. Cherry St., Waverly, Iowa. 
Stempe, Albert, 3905 N. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Tanrenbaum, Herman, 3681 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Vimmerer, John G., 702 Henrietta St., Wausau, Wis. 
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Werber, Dr. Gustavus, 1528 P St., N.W., Washington, D. C. \ 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. Morton, 34 Alveston St., Boston, South, Mass. 
Wilson, Theera, R.D. 4, Cambricge, Ohio. 


Sociology in Japan.—In Japan the teaching oi sociology is now well ` 
developed. In the Imperial University of Tokyo, Professor Tongo 
Takébé has resigned in order te devote himself to writing and publication. 
Other instructors in this university are Teigo Toda, adjunct professor 
(applied sociology), Tokio Imai, adjunct professor (general sociology), 
and Tetsono Watanuki, conference instructor (social organization). 
In Tokyo are also located the High School of Commercial Studies with 
Yasouma Takata as professor cf pure sociology; and the Superior Normal 
School with Tetsono Watanuk: as professor of general sociology. In the 
Imperial University of Kyotc, Shotaro Yoneda occupies the chair of 
sociology. The Imperial Universities of Sendai and Fukuoka are intro- 
ducing courses of instruction in sociology. 


Sociological Society of Croazia.—The Revue Internationale de Sociologie 
reports the progress of sociology in Croatia. A sociological society was 
organized in 1914 “to cultivate the social sciences, to study social con- 
ditions as well as the economic conditions of the nation, and upon the 
basis of these studies to act for the moral, social, and political education 
of the people.” There are 160 members of the society. Mr. Mialitch, 
formerly director in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and prin- 
cipal initiator of the society, has been president from the beginning. 
The headquarters of the society are in Zagreb. 


Posigraduate Medical Social Science Course-—The Post Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital -will open a course in medical social work, 
October 1, 1923. Applications will be received from graduate nurses 
„or students who have no less than two years at an approved medical 
college, and in each case satisfactory credentials must be submitted. 
Communications should be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Beveridge, Director, 
Second Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York City. 


Asheville (North Caroline), Normal and Associated Schools.—Mxrs. 
Mary O. Cowper taught three courses in sociology in the summer school. 


University of Chicago-—The name of the late Charles R. Henderson, 
former professor of sociology in the University of Chicago, and for many 
years its chaplain, is to be given to a school building now being erected 
by the city of Chicago. The school is a notable addition to the educa- 


7 Adapted from the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, Mars-Avril, 1923. 
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. tionel facilities of the city with the life of which Dr. Henderson was 
so actively connected. The board of education ia coe to have the school 
` ready for occupancy on September r. 


University of Illinois.—Professor E. C. Hayes will spend the year 
1923-24 in Europe. Dr. E. H. Sutherland has been appointed acting 
. head: of the department of sociology during the absence of Professor 
Hayes. Dr. S. C. Ratcliffe is teaching scciology and economics in the 
State Normal School at Bloomington, Mlirois, during the summer. i 


Indiana University.—Professor U. G. Weatherly will teach in the 
summer session at Cornell. Professor Jame: E. Moffat has been granted 
leave of absence for study abroad next session. Mr. H. B. Eversole, 
of the University of Illinois, is to be instructor in the department of 
economics and sociology next fall. 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Joyce O. Hertzler, of the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed professor of sociology. He will have 
charge of the field of work of the department developed by Professor 
George E. Howard. 


_ Northwestern University —Professor G. P. Wyckoff, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, gave courses in sociclogy in the summer school. 


North Carolina College for Women.—Professor Glenn Johnson, of 
Bowdoin College, has eccepted the position of professor of sociology 
in tke North Carolina College for Women. 


Park College-—Mr. Homer L. Williams has been appointed ‘professor 
of sociology and economics. 


Tuskegee Institute-—Records compiled by the department of records 
and research, Monroe N. Work in charge, indicate that in the first 
six months of 1923 there were 15 lynchirgs. This is 15 less than the 
number 30 for the first six months of 1922 and 21 less than the number 
36 for the first six months of 1g21. Of those lynched, two were whites 
and thirteen were Negroes. One of the tatter was a woman. One of 
those put to death was charged = tke crime of rape. The other 
offenses charged were: murder, 2; killing officer of law, 2; wounding 
officer of law,:2; no charge reported, 2; assisting man charged with 
rape to escape, 1; trying to pass for whit , I; resisting posse searching 
for man charged with rape, 1; participations in depredations connected- 
with railroad strike, 1; cattle stealing, r; trying to act like a white man 
and not knowing his place, 1. The states in which lynchings occurred 
and the number in each state are as follcws: Arkansas, 1; Florida, 7; 
Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 2; Missouri, 1; and Texas, 1. 
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University of Southern Calzfornia,—For the first semester of the cur- 
rent academic year, forty-three courses in sociology are being offered 
by the department, twenty-eight being in the College of Liberal Arts 
and fifteen in the Extension Division. A total of one hundred semester 
units in sociology is offered, tairty of which is in extension. 

Alpha Kappa Delta, the sociology honor society is starting out its 
third year with a program of monthly meetings announced in advance. 


This society was organized in 1920 at the University of Southern Cali- ` 


fornia. At present there are chapters in five universities, namely, the 
University of Wisconsin, Northwestern University, the University of 
Kansas, the University of Weshington, and the University of Southern 
California. The officers of the national organization are: Thomas D. 
Eliot, secretary-treasurer; E. S. Bogardus, president; J. L. Gillin, vice- 


president; F. W. Blackmar and H. W. Woolston, members of the execu- - 


tive committee. Alpha Kappa Delta is an honor society for advanced 
students in sociology and elecis its members on the basis of scholarship. 
It is non-secret and democratic in character. 

Community Organization, xy Dr. C. E. Rainwater is announced for 


publication early next year. It is being published by the Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company. 


REVIEWS : 
The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powis Smrt. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. ix+337. $2.25. 

The author’s aim is to present a history of the development of 
Hebrew morals as recorded in the Old Testament. The book deals from 
a special standpoint with one of the profoundest problems of history— 
the origin of the religion of the Bible. Dr. Smith is Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Semitic Literature in the University of Chicago. His 
base of operations in this volume is the so-called “higher criticism.” 

The work of the higher critics has been the reversal of the ancient 
orthodox formula, “The Law and the Prophets,” so as to make it read, 
““The Prophets and the Law.” According ‘to the older view, Israel’s 
- Law was given to Moses amid the thunders and lightnings of Mount 


= Sinai; and then the prophets came later, ia a minor capacity, as cham- 


pions of the Law. But criticism holds that -t was the prophets themselves ` 
who came first, giving expression to forces which gradually raised the 
Hebrew people from heathenism up to echical monotheism, and that 
the Law grew out of the prophets’ work. 

In order to understand the nature of the book before us, it is neces- 
sary to realize that both orthodoxy and criticism are simply competing 
theories of the Hebrew “sources,” and hat neither theory explains ' 
Hebrew history or shows how Israel reached its unique place in the 
Spiritual firmament. The old view dates the sources in one way; the 
new view in another. That the higher criticism, as developed mainly 
by German scholars, has only the character of a source theory, was 
recognized by Wellhausen, the great prctagonist of the new school, 
when he retracted the original title of his epoch-making Geschichte 
Israels (History of Israel). using instead the more modest title Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel. The critics have w-itten on Hebrew history; but 
none of them has gone, in principle, beyord Wellhausen. Moreover, it 
should be emphasized that the problem of ethical monotheism was 
finally given up by Wellhausen, who said that we cannot tell why and 
how Yahweh of Israel, rather than some other ancient deity, should 
finally have come to function as, or to symbolize, the righteous God of 
the universe (‘‘Israelitisch-jiidische Religion,” Kultur der. Gegenwart 
{Berlin, rg09], Teil I, 15). 
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Dr. Smith takes the literary sources as redated by the higher critics, 
and puts on exhibition selected samples of the moral ideas and practices of 
the Hebrew people as they made their way upward from the worship of 
many gods until they finally graduated 'as worshipers of one God whe 
stood for righteousness and justice. Ethical monotheism, he says, was 
the crowning achievement of the Hebrew prophets (p. vii). : 

But our author is not only a critic; he also departs from earlier 
criticism in such an interesting and significant way that this book will, 
help to mark a new era in biblical scholarship. The prophets of Israel 
were formerly interpreted as having a definite, clear-cut ethical platform 
based on absolute right and morality; while the things they denounced .. 
were held to be absolutely wrong and unethical, as a matter of course. 
Dr. Smith, however, holds that we are not on solid ground in taking such 
an unqualified poston: . 

In the first place, “we must raise the question as to whether or not 
we are to take the prophetic statements as literally matter of fact” (p. 98). 
The author means by this that when the prophet Isaiah, for instance. ' 


declares the whole country to be corrupt from head to foot, and all public - 


officials to be grafters (Isa., chad. 1), or when Jeremiah implies that there 
is not a single righteous man in Jerusalem (Jer. 5:1), we must take such 
observations with several grains of salt. The prophets, as Dr. Smith says, 
undoubtedly painted conditions blacker than they really were (p. 99). 

It is pointed out that the prophets were not a single, unified class, 
but were divided into two groups which we may call, for the purposes 
of this review, the Amos- prophets and the anti-Amos prophets. The 
former group denounced “injus-ice” and condemned the wealthy holders 
of large landed estates; while the latter were prosperity boosters, whe 
defended the status guo. Not oniy does Dr. Smith call in question the 
literal matter-of-factness of the Amos prophets, but he goes on to suggest 
that Amos “may not have made an absolutely correct social or economic 
diagnosis of the ailment” (p. 85). He writes: “Many of the men belong- 
ing to the class attacked by Amos doubtless repudiated his charges with 
as much indignation and sincerity as the most rigid ‘bourbon’ of the 
present day manifests in his protests of innocence and self-vindication” 
(p. 84). In fact, whereas the biblical critics formerly assumed that the 
Amos group were condemning mere, outright injustice, robbery, and 
wickedness in general, Dr. Smith declares that “Amos quite evidently was 
denouncing a social order” (p. &3, italics ours). And by the same token, 
the opposite school of prophets may have been as honest. and sincere as 
those who differed from them p. 171, 172; cf. 102). 


ae 
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According to our author, then, the group of prophets identified with 
Amos were in contact, not with mere ethica. anarchy, but with'a definite 
social and economic standpoint antagonistic to their own. “The sub- 
stantial people of any society,” hé says, “have acquired their property, 
influence, and power under the operation of existing laws... . . There 
are ‘vested interests’ in every social order” (p. 50, italics ours). In 
other words, not only must the orthodox view of Moses and the Law be 
given up; we must now proceed to take the great, ethical, “creative” 
prophets, not as revelaters of an absolute morality, but as ex parte 
pamphleteers whose message itself must gə into the crucible of criticism. 

A number of practical difficulties evidently complicated the produc- 
tion: of this interesting volume. It is ons of a series of handbooks for 
popular use; the available space is limited; and the treatise must not 
be too formidable in size, or too academic and technical in appearance. 
Moreover, the author, instead of being simply a well-informed popular- 
izer, or averager, of the thoughts of biblical scholars, is himself a scholar 
who knows that biblical interpretation is not a static or stationary science 
but a developing body cf thought (p. 3). Al these facts have important 
bearings on the book. 

As for the question of the prophets, Dr. Smith can hardly avoid 
leaving the average reader in suspense with regard to certain aspects 
of the subject.. He says frankly: “The facts are for the most part left 
to speak for themselves” (p. vii). This being the case, we may ask: 
What, for instance, were the “existing laws” under which “vested inter- 
ests” arose’ among the Hebrews? What was the nature of the “social 
order” denounced by Amos and his group? And on what grounds may 
the anti-Amos prophets have been sincere and honest in their defense of 
the status quo? In short, What was the Thing which Amos encountered ? 

That the author’s mind moves far outside the limits of his book is 
made clear by his admission that the moral ideals and practices of the 
Hebrews might be shown in closer relation “with the contemporary social 
and economic conditions amid which they functioned” (p. vii, italics ours). 
He goes on to observe that “the social aspects of ethical problems and 
situations have not been wholly ignored” ‘p. vii, italics ours). This is a 
caveat of which the reader may well take notice. 

Dr. Smith points out that Hebrew moral standards were inherited 
partly from the desert nomads who composed the original clans of Israel, 
and partly from the civilization established in Canaan long before the 
coming of Israel (p. 4). Entering Canazn from the simple life of the 
wilderness, the original Israelites “were like the country boy coming to 
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earn his living in the big city” (p. 5). Many realistic touches like this 
occur in the book. The Hekrew people, as is well known to scholars, 
arose at the point of assimilation between desert nomads and an ancient 
“social order,” centering in walled cities, which had lain immemorially 
on trade routes connecting various parts.of the oriental world (Judg. 
1:19 ff. and 3:5,6). ” 

While the book does not attempt a full treatment of prophetic reac- 
tion to the moral situation, a number of suggestive observations are made. 
It is noted that men first evolve their own rules of procedure and ideals 
of conduct, and then find sanction for them in the mind of Deity (p. 7; 
cf. pp. 30, 319). Thus, the original clans of Israel will have identified 
Yahweh with the democratic ideas of brotherhood-justice always current 
among desert nomads. These clans migrated into Canaan where, 
instead of totally exterminating the former inhabitants, they gradually 
became entangled with an old, established: “social order” which .was 
aristocratic and, “bourbon,” founded on the two-class system of master 
and slave, and whose gods (the Baals) took the same aristocratic char- 
acter. Under these conditions, the country boy came to make his living 
in the city. 

` It is observed that the civilization of Canaan was agricultural and 
commercial (p. 4). “Industry and commerce,” wrote the late Professor 
G. S. Goodspeed, “have their sanctions in the oaths of the gods; and 
the temples themselves were the centers of mercantile activity” (Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians [1906], p. 105). “Many Hebrews accepted the 
‘baals as the gods of the rich and the prosperous in the towns,” writes 
Professor J. H. Breasted. “The Hebrew Jehovah [Yahweh], on the 
other hand, as the god of the romad and the desert, was felt to be the 
protector of the poor and needy.” (Introduction to Outlines of European 
History [1914], pp..104, 105). In this passage, Professor Breasted repro- 
duces part of a thesis published two years previously, 1912, by the 
reviewer. f . 
Speaking of the period leading up to the epoch of the Amos prophets, 
‘Dr. Smith writes: “The problems besetting the study of the history of 
this period are too numerous, too complex, and too recently discovered 
to make any general agreement upon these matters possible at present” 
(p. 3). That there is no agreement may be admitted; but the impossi- 
bility of agreement at present resides rather in the minds of theological 
scholars than in the absence of objective data. 

The. volume does not treat Hebrew moral evolution in terms of the 

outstanding antithesis between Yahweh and Baal. Justification for 
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this can be found in the restrictions'of space. It may also be urged that 
three of the author’s most prominent and characteristic prophets (Amos, 
Micah, Isaiah) have nothing whatever to say about the Baals at any 
point in their writings preserved in the Old Testament. At the time 
these men lived, however, the double origin of the Hebrew people was 
not emphasized or understood as it came to be ‘ater. Amos, for instance, 
thought he was denouncing a line-bred people, descended straight from 
conquerors who had exterminated the Canaanites (or “‘Amorites”’) “root 
and branch” (Amos 2:9; cf. Harper, Amos cnd Hosea, p. 55); Isaiah 
thought that while Jerusalem and the Jewish nation were wholly corrupt 
in his own day, the capital was originally z faithful city, full of justice, 
and righteousness: Yahweh would restore, as at first, the judges (shophe- 
tim) who administered social justice (wskpat); and then the people 
would be redeemed (Isa. 1:21-27). To the Judean prophets of the eighth 
century B.C., the ethical problem was very simple. It was merely that of a 
nation which had drifted away from its ancient moral moorings. 

Not so Hosea, who, although of the eighth century, lived in a differ- 
ent section of the country which was less primitive.and more commercial 
than Judah (ie., North Israel, or Ephraim). This prophet, whose 
environment was dominated by the trade routes and the walled cities, 
laid stress on the misture of Israel with foreigners: “Ephraim, he 
mixeth himself among the peoples. Ephraim is a cake not turned” 
(Hos. 7:8, bringing out the thought that Israel is “half-baked”). And 
it is Hosea of the North who first explicizly raises the moral issue in 
terms of the Baal gods inherited from the Canaanite side of the nation’s 
ancestry. After his time, the Book. of Judges was compiled, dealing 
chiefly with Hosea’s part of the country, stressing the double origin of 
the nation and emphasizing the Baal issue. 

Dr. Smith’s presentation of the development of Hebrew morals as 
recorded in the Old Testament must be read in connection with his 
statement that the facts are for the most part left to speak for themselves 
(p. vii). The book will be of great value to sociologists and economists 
who wish to learn more about the religious struggle of today; and it is 
well worth careful study by the class of readers for whom it is primarily 
intended as a handbook. There is no more scholarly or competent 
teacher of Old Testament interpretation than the author of this vital 


treatise. | 
Louis WALLIS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; 
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The Rational Good Elements of Social Justice. By L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 1921. Pp. xxii+237. $2.00. 

The first of these books is a statement of ethical theory which 
emerges.from reflection upon the mass of facts contained in the author’s 
“Morals in Evolution.” The second is an application of these principles 
to the practical problems of individual and sogu liberty and personal, 
political, and economic justice, 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, says Professor Hobhouse, a 
man may have no doubt as to what is right to do mainly because ethical 
sentiments and judgments have been imparted to him by the secial 
_ life, of which the individual’s life is a product and a part. But when 
group standards become matters of doubt, as they are to so many in 
our day, then arises the fundamental question: By what criterion shall 
the varying social standards of life and conduct be judged? 

The first great answer to this query was that formulated by the 
insight of sages in India and China, and most nobly expressed in the 
teachings of Christ and in Paul’s description of Charity. It is the ideal 
of the selfless life. But Professor Hobhouse believes that for the mass 
of mankind this has proved an impracticable ideal. Moreover, “for 
collective mankind resignation is not duty but a coward’s plea.” - Not 
quietism, not resignation, but assertion that will refashion the world, 
this is duty. Not mere self-ascertion, itis true, for that leads to anarchy, 
but assertion of a will which may wholly sacrifice the self to a cause, 
but will not sacrifice the cause by merely negative virtue. 

And how we are to define cur cause so that by devotion to our cause 
and its demands we shall combine both the virtues of self-subordination 
and of self-assertion. The definition must be sought by the application 
of reason to the facts of life. 

One of the most interesting passages in the first of these two books 
is that in which Professor Hobhouse contrasts the view that men act 
upon impulse—feeling, and find reasons for their conduct afterward, 
with his own view that reason also directly molds conduct. It would be 
sufficient proof of the practical: ethical importance of reason to show 
that ideas supplied by reason can call into play every instinctive impulse, 
and determine which instinct shall function and how, and that the ideas 
that arouse the impulses of man are largely arrived at by the use of 
reason. But Professor Hobhouse would add to this, that ideas of 
themselves and irrespective of any co-operating instinct, have impulsive 
force, and tend directly to go over into action. The ideas which go over 
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into conduct, while often born of credulity and speculation, may be 
true ideas, derived by reason, from contemplation of the pertinent facts. 

What then is a rational organization of life? First, it is free from 
inconsistencies. - Second, it makes room for all pertinent objective facts. 
Because the latter is true, reasonable ideas are not subjectively deter- 
mined, not determined, that is, by the impulses and desires of the 
individual, but have objective grounds. 

It is true our subjective impulses and feelings may be part of the 
grounds of conduct, but reasonable ideas are consonant with all the 
observable and pertinent facts, of which our impulses and feelings are 
only a fraction. Weare not able to get outside of our world of experience 
to find any ultimate test of rationality, but rational ideas must be 
consistent with all the facts within our world of experience, with objective , 
as well as subjective facts. 

What then is The Good, “the rational good,” as judged by this 
objective and inclusive application of reason? Professor Hobhouse’s 
answer is: Good is Harmony. In accordance with the criterion of 
consistency the good “must not tend to clash with anything else that is 
reasonably held good.” In accordance with the criterion of objectivity 
“the judgment of good must not depend on any peculiarity of the 
individual who forms it,” and “one feeling is not to be preferred to 
another because it is the feeling of this man rather than that, except in 
so far as the preference is required by universal principles which are 
integral parts of the general system of harmony.” “The rationality of 
the good involves its impartial and consistent application to the world 
of sentient, existence.” ` 

“There is not more difficulty in applying the test of rationality 
to a command than to an assertion.” Commands are unreasonable if 
they conflict with one another or are ungrounded. To be reasonable 
and grounded they must prescribe a harmonicus system of ends. “The 
belief that we owe allegiance to a wider life than our own is justified in 
reason,” since rational consistency must extend to all objective as well 
as subjective facts. That is, the rational judgment must take into 
account the feelings of every sentient being whom the action is to 
- affect. 

“Without a basis in feeling the ‘rationality’ of any unselfish action 
would be a word without force. Without the notion of rationality the 
mass ot social feelings would be without cohesion, Bucance or unity 
of aim.’ 

The keynote of Professor Hobhouse’s whole discussion? is the concep- 
tion of harmony’as the test of the good. But not every reader will feel 
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_ that he has made the conception | -of ee anti clear. To say 
that “the rational good must rot tend to clash with anything else that 
is rationally held good” is to set up an impracticable ideal. Our own. 
desires do clash, and so also do tre actual interests of different individuals. 
An error at this point is the basis of that misguided philosophy which 
holds that no natural impulse should ever be repressed or thwarted. 
Individual and social life are too complex to be lived without conflict. 
To flee from all conflict is to involve one’s self in worse conflict and con- 
fusion. Minor interests and values must be subordinated and sacrificed 
to major, and parts to the whole. The harmony to be desired cannot be 
defined without introducing the idea of proportion, an idea which he does 
introduce in the second of the two volumes reviewed, quoting Aristotle. 
But he does not introduce it in the first volume, not as an essential part 
of the definition of harmony. And the harmony to be sought cannot 
be defined without the conception of a three-fold problem in proportion 
namely, first, proportion between the different satisfactions of which 
an individual is capable, satisfactions physical, aesthetic, intellectual, 
social and personal; second, proportion: between present and future 
satisfactions; and third, propertion between the satisfactions of the 
individual and those of his group including all whom his action affects. - 
The difficulty of the moral problem lies in the fact that there is no 
course of action that avoids conflicts. Instead, the course of action must 
be chosen which results from an impartial balancing of all the interests 
to be affected, admitting the ecuality (though not necessarily the equal 
value) of the interests of all men. 

The golden rule is not an impractical ideal raided it is not distorted 
to mean that the interests of others are always to be preferred to our own, | 

“but it is understood to mean that the interests of others are to be regarded 
as we regard our own, and weighed in equal scales, but with the realization 
that responsibility is in proportion to power and that our power and 
therefore our responsibility is greatest with reference to our own destiny 
and that of the individuals immediately dependent on us, and that a 
social system which definitely distributes responsibilities must be 
maintained. \ 

The phrase “harmony between feeling and experience” which 
Professor Hobhouse repeats as a definition of the ethical standard will 
not do as such a definition. Conflict of feeling with experience, as of 
one who pursues a pleasure while his conscience protests, is indeed 
evidence of the absence of ethical harmony. But the absence of such 
conflict is not evidence of the presence of a harmony that can be regarded 
as the standard of the right. It may be evidence of the absence of 
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awakened desires which if awakened would conflict with the present ` 
impulse, or it may be evidence that the conscience of the actor is socially 
unevolved. Inner harmony does not define The Good or The Right. 
Thet, as Professor Hobhouse well maintains, must be defined by a 
balanced judgment grounded on objective as well as subjective facts. 
Knowledge of The Good and The Right is not given by instinct or 
intuition, but as the result of rational judgment based on accumulated 
social experience. 

Professor Hobhouse makes no effort to distinguish between the good 
and the right, on the-contrary the two tend in his thought to coincide, 
right or harmonious functioning being the good. The good may be 
conceived as the greatest practicable net total of good human experience, 
whoever the subjects of the experience may be. And the right may be 
conceived as that conduct on which the achievement of the good depends. 
Both the good and the right, so conceived, must be defined by a rational 
process, based on prolonged social experience. The rational process, 
which defines the good would solve the threefold problem of proportion, 
and the solution of that problem suppleraented by observation of the 
relations between conduct and its effects in the realization or prevention 
of zhe good would define the right. Both the good and the right, thus 
defined, would be social precepts because the good is a proportioned 
harmony between the experiences of associates constituting the greatest 
net total of these elements in experience which bear the test of subjective 
approval, and because the right is a body of co-operative conduct. 
If these suggestions are justified they are rather an extension and com- 
pletion of Professor Hobhouse’s analysis than a contradiction of it. | 

In the second of the books reviewed the author makes illuminating 
applications of the principles of empirical social ethics to practical 
problems. Man, he says, can be happy only in something beyond 
himself, wHich is worth while. ‘Desire, in its essence, is our impulse, 
not toward pleasure as such,” even wee that which is attained is a 
means to pleasure. 

“The rights of men are not conditions precedent to society, but move 
and have their being in social life.” “Rights and duties rest on the 
same ethical foundation.” ‘The one supreme tule is the eee of 
common welfare as such.” 

The old doctrine of unearned freedom, moment by moment issuing 
its fiats de novo, “destroys that which it proposes to liberate. The will 
disappears ea its continuity is broken.” Perhaps Professor Hobhouse 
. goes too far in claiming that action with reference to future results is in 
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any sense more free than other conduct, since all our ideas about the 
future are caused by our past as truly as sense perceptions, although 
the causation includes a more elaborate mental process, 

Because “a man may use his power to secure the consent of another 
to terms incompatible with the general conditions of well-being, the 
state may be compelled to regulate contracts between parties of unequal 
strength. Freedom of contract implies such substantial equalizy 
between parties as on the whole leaves to each a real choice 
between concluding and rejecting the bargain. Pushed far enough the 
abstract principle of free contract may contradict itself for it may allow 
(and at times has allowed) a -nan’s selling himself into slavery.” Thuas 
at times “regulation which looks at first sight like a mere restriction 
of liberty is in fact the method of securing liberty of the greater numbers.” 

With reference to the conscientious objector, society, to preserve 
system and order, “is not debarred from imprisoning or even shooting 
him, but it is debarred from using the weapons of contumely, derision, 
and defilement of character,” and must treat him “not as a common 
criminal but as a martyr.” 

The productivity of an individual in general cannot be determined 
because production is not an individual act but is social, organic, and 
collective. Distributive justice is equal satisfaction of equal neecs, 
subject to the adequate maintenance of useful functions. And “even 
a single personality thwarted in a harmonious development of which it 
was capable is a loss to the common life.” Even the greatest develoo- 
ment of the few at disproportionate cost of the development of the many 
is a violation of that principle of harmony (proportion) which is tie 
ethical criterion. “The raticnal good is one in which all persons share 
in proportion to capacity.” “Where necessities are short superfluitizs 
must vanish.” There should be “no functionless wealth, no opportunizy 
of earning income by socially useless or injurious work, no method əf 
acquiring wealth except by social service. In a thoroughly just system 
income would depend only on power of work, not on power of getting 
one’s self paid for it.” The latter would be socially arranged, so as to 
harmonize the interests of the producer and the community. 

“Property, as such, is not the same thing as private property; bat 
is simply control exercised by some definite authority.” - “There 
seem to be two ways of working toward general economic freedom and 
power. The first is by the method of indivicualist production, tie 
peasant proprietor, the one man business, which has a minor and dimin- 
ishing place in a highly industrialized society. The second method 
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provides that property as economic power must be vested in a self- 
governing community since if exercised by individuals it gives them the 
disposal of the lives of others. It must allow, however, to the individual 
out and out ownership of such property as is necessary to build up a 
home, surround himself with personal belongings, maintain children 
till they are independent, and to provide without dependence on outside 
authority, against sickness, old age, and unavoidable unemployment. 

` Liberty. requires that those forms of property which are economic power be 
so administered “that any individual can, according to his capacity, have 
an effective voice in collective decisions,” and be secure “in the right to 
work, to choose and vary his occupations so far as the requirements of 
industrial organization permit, to obtain advancement by merit, to 
exercise personal initiative within the limits defined by the accepted 
system of rights, and to enjoy the reward oi service in out and out 
ownership of personal property.” l 

The only question is: Can such a system be organized and admin- 
istered? ‘There could hardly be a more wasteful method of accumulat- 
ing capital than the present. Under the present system much actual 
wealth is from the social point of view, ‘illth.?’” At present, prices 
cover the cost in ill-managed and disadvantaged “marginal” factories 
and leave a wide margin of profit on goods advantageously produced. 

_ However, the joy of self-expression and adventure in industry, the 
necessity of carefully guarding against losses in private ventures, and 
the stimulus to initiative are not to be lightly sacrificed or diminished, 
though increase in the joy and stimulus of service would be a compensat-. 
ing factor under the system proposed. Some industries in which 
initiative and enterprise play the greatest rôle and routine and regularity 
the least, might with advantage remain under private administration with 
proper social control, other industries under state or municipal adminis- 
tration, others under that of organized bodies of producers, others 
handled by consumers’ co-operation. 

The key to industrial solution is to be found in a distinction between 
the executive direction of industry and the impartial control—part 
legislative, part judicial—of wages, hours, conditions affecting health, 
‘and the status of the worker. 

The book closes with a trenchant application of the principles of 
social ethics to the problems of government. It is too terse to be 
summarized. It emphasises the statements that the democratic commu- 
nity must of necessity be international in character, and that “of all the 
retrograde movements threatening us the mast serious is the loss of grip 
on the hard-won conception of liberty,” a re-rogression which allows us 
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to-think that it is necessary to oppose agitators with physical force, and 
“that to fight Bolshevism it is necessary to kill Bolsheviks—and e even 
to cut off their supplies of chloroform for their hospitals.” 

The practical applications of social ethics stated in this book are 
made impressive by the fact that they issue logically in the development 
of a well-knit argument. 


f EpwArp Cary Haves 
University or ILLINOIS 


Non-Violent Coercion. By CLARENCE Marsu Case. New York: 
The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 375. $3.00. 

There are few more timely books than this one, for entirely aside 
from its intrinsic merits, it is a sociological estimate of a social instrument 
which both deliberately and unconsciously is being looked to in despera- 
tion to find a way out of epparently insoluble social and political 
dilemmas. 

Buddha, the Chinese philosophers, and Jesus have made the principle 
of non-resistance a religion. It has always had only a few followers, 
though their conviction has given it.a power beyond mere numbers. 
In most cases, until the Quakers, passive resistants have not had con- 
structive programs. The Quaxers, therefore, have had a much more 
significant history. It is interesting that many of the religious peace 
sects are of German origin. 

Professor Case does much more than to give’ descriptions; he 
analyzes attitudes and motives. He finds that passive resistants are 
normal humans under strong spiritual control, often with very aggressive 
temperaments, and often displaying extraordinary courage. The father 
of William Penn was an admiral. Whittier and Garrison were both 
pacifists. The positive demands of Christianity are so insistent that 
pacifism is difficult, and yet most pacifistic movements are traced 
directly to Jesus. Professor Case describes the recent non-violent 
demonstration of the Koreans against the Japanese, but does not show 
that most of the leaders of this revolution had come under the influence 
of Christian missionaries. Ghandi who is leading the greatest non- 
resistance movement in all history was greatly influenced in his philos- 
ophy by Tolstoy. The labor strike and the boycott are proving by their 
success the efficacy of “non-violent coercion,” and also proving that 
truths which have been accepted because of religious authority, are 
really true because they work. It is because there is now a coming © 


together of the spiritual inspiration of pacifism, and its practical 
i 
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efficiency, that makes this book so importent. If the Germans succeed 
in accomplishing without military force nore than thé French can 

_ accomplish with it, they will demonstrate the futility of force as a weapon 
of coercion. 

Professor Case is inclined in places to preach, but that does not lessen 
the value of his contribution in collecting the evidence for the first time in 
a field which so often seems to be contrary to nature, for control by 
some ulterior motive, either religious or practical, is necessary when 


good is returned for evil. ~ 
f HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By Cuartes A. ELLWOOD. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xv+323. $2.25. 

Professor Ellwood’s voice already carries to a wide public. This 

book should and will extend his audience. Its message is sane, timely, 

` accordant with tones of feeling and opinion which are urging toward 
expression in the minds of millions. Peop‘e who believe that the world 
is starving for religion should hail it as credibly prophetic of the kind 
of religion which the world needs. Serious religious thinkers who are 
uncertain whether New Testament religion is adequate to the world’s 
needs will find in the book a vision which should do much to dissipate 
their doubts. 

One of the reasons why organized religion is relatively ineffective 
is. that so much, depreciation of it comes from people on the outside. 
Their criticisms have an effect upon insiders like that which landsmen’s 
theories about how ships should be navigated would have upon sailors. 
They may arrest more than they promote improvement in practice. 
Professor Ellwood speaks from the inside, irom the standpoint of a loyal 
and enthusiastic church worker. At the same time his professional 
outlook is that of the critical social scientist. His attitude on the 
technical side might be likened to that of a surgical specialist in clinical 
examination of his own mother. Both love and duty urge him to learn 
the worst if he can, in order to know whet problems must be solved in 
getting the best. 

Professor Ellwood does not sue for a truce with those baptized 
pagans whose superstition is that Christianity is a magic to salvage a 
select few out of this devil’s world for felicity in a future state. He 
believes that it is the vocation of Christianity to make this world 

` Christian, and he wastes no words upon people who are given over to. 
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the contrary assumption. He denies that science can ever become 
religion, or a substitute for religion. He asserts: “Religion is and 
must remain essentially in the realm of faith.” But he drives directly 
at what the psychologists are calling the “behavioristic aspect” of tha 
practical question: How may faith get the benefit of all the science— 
physical and social—at our command to realize the Christian purpese ? 

The style of the book is direct, clear, homely in the best sense. 
A college education is not required to readit. A fair degree of intelligence 
and reverent common sense ere the only conditions which one need 
satisfy in order to find one’s self on common ground with the author. ~ 
Given those conditions and it would be difficult to name a book better 
calculated than this little volume to promote a revival of genuine religion. 
The thought seems to gather momentum from the first sentence of the 
Preface up to the author’s concluding words: “A Christian world is not 
only practicable; in the long run it will be found that no other sort is 


practicable.” i 
ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


The History of Utopian Thought. By DR. Joyce O. HERTZLER, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 321, $3.00. 


Is”the world tired and trying to escape from itself? Are utopias 
passé? Do most of them come out of a period of depression. and dis- 
illusionment? Are they for society what the “Follies” are for the tired 
business man? Questions like these are raised by the increasing tide 
of books both scientific and fantastic dealing with the problem of social 
progress. This latest work offers a real contribution in the author’s 
analysis of reasons for the revival of utopian interest. He covers 
somewhat the same ground as Mumford’s Story of Utopias, but differs 
somewhat in both materials and emphasis. Dr. Hertzler is apparently 
more interested in the early theocratic utopias, including the Hebrew 
prophets, the apocalyptists, Jesus, Augustine, and Savonarola than in 
the more modern, more material, more socialistic utopias; for in spite 
of the-fact that a majority of the utopias are products of the nineteenth 
century, these secular plans for reordering the world receive considerably 
less space and thoroughness of treatment than their theocratic prede- 
cessors. The author evidently felt more at home with them. Surprising, 
therefore, is the omission of such an outstanding utopian as Andreae and 
his Christianopolis. Toa certain extent this work lacks such a unifying 
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concept as that of city planning used by Mumford, though on the whole, 
it shows a better scholarly technique. It is better documented, but less 
interesting. The author should be commended for his method of rélating 
each utopia to its historical matrix. He shows considerable critical ` 
judgment arid sound knowledge of sources and accessory materials, such 
as biography... There is, therefore, all the less excuse for quoting from 
secondary sources for the whole line of French utopists when their own 
writings are easily obtainable. The contributions of the utopists to 
social theory and practice are set out clearly and include such tangible 
things as sex equality, eugenics, education, scientific management, 
preventive medicine, social religion, religious toleration, organized 
scientific investigation, together with such less tangible manifestations 
as a new criterion of human value, a concept of the theory of instincts 
and a summoning of the will-to-transformation. Set off against these 
contributions are their limitations, such as failure to see the necessity 
of sound physical basis for social advance; lack of correct view of human 
nature, of social instincts, social forces; failure to start with things as 
they are; fallacy in thinking social perfection possible or that any 
individual utopia was a going concern. This book should prove a useful 
compendium for students in spite of certain important omissions, a 
frequent homiletic turn, an occasional undue exuberance manifested in 
such expressions as “innumerable associations” (p. 226; really about 
one thousand as the author himself states later, p. 236), and some 
muddy English. It contains no bibliograpky, but includes a satisfactory 
” index. , 
ARTHUR James Topp 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ` 


` 


The Hobo. By Nets ANDERSON. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. Pp. 302. Price $2.5c. 

The tramp has for centuries intrigued the interest of the story-teller, 
the poet, the policeman, and the housewife. He has been rated accord- 
ingly all the way from a pest to the ideal citizen of the world. Here and 
there in recent times more scholarly attention has been given to the - 
vagabond; but the chief monographs on the subject have either lacked a 
cerzain comprehensive, sociological point of view or have sacrificed 
scientific verity, to picturesqueness. This judgment would apply on 
either one ground or the other to the wor of William Booth, Edward 
Kelly, Josiah Flynt, Harry Kemp, Jack London, and Dr. Wyckoff. Mrs. 
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Solenberger’s classical study, One T PE Homeless Me fen, was: eai 
in its analysis, but, as a whole, was necessarily limited from thé stand- 
point-of observation. All in all, then, Mr. Anderson’s The Hobo is a 
welcome addition to existing literature on the subject, and marks off a 
distinct advance in treatment. The reason is that the author has been 
trained sociologically to see things in connection, to seé them casually, 
and not merely at random. Therefore, he was able to ‘probe into the 
causes that produce the hobo; to classify the varieties of the species and 
to apply certain, well-recognized sociological principles in the analysis 
of the varieties. The main part of the book consists of narration, descrip- 
tion, and analysis, with plenty of illustrative material, photographs, and 
citations from actual documents. It is written in a direct, straight-, 
forward style that gives an impression of sincerity and authority. The 
sociologist will be interested not only in the varieties of the hobo tribe, 
but also in the hobo’s traits, his individualism, his Americanism, his 
unwritten code, his pioneering qualities, his “jungle” democracy, his 
educational activities. He will want to ponder over the author’s con- 
clusion that the hobo is a by-product of industry and defective educa- 
tion, intensified by biological and domestic weaknesses. It does not 
seem like a foolish prediction that this study may stimulate sociology 
students to a more intensive and careful analysis of what might he 
called “Hobohemia” as an interstitial culture. Whether this is mere 
fancy or not, Anderson has made it quite clear that, so far as the tramp © 
is concerned, ‘‘Hobohemia” constitutes a city within a city—a distinct 


culture with its own institutior.s—economic, recreational, religious, and - ' 


educational. 

Not the least valuable for either social science or social work are the 
appendixes. Appendix A contains an elaborate summary of findings 
made by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies Committee on Home- 
less Men. The bibliographies are well selected and capped by a fair 
Index. Every student of applied sociology and every social worker 
should be familiar with this veluable little book, and should back up 
the wisdom and initiative of both the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
in promoting the study, and the author in having carried it through so 
successfully. We have a shrewd suspicion that readers of this volume 
will not be confined to either of these sober classes, but that because of 
its inherent interest a reading public far beyond the student compound 
will reach for it. 

. A. J. Topp 
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-© The Burden of Unemployment: A Study of Unemployment Relief - 
~ Meusures in, Fifteen American .Citizs, 1921-22. By Purp 
‘Kiem. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. 
Pp. 260. 
Thi s study of unemployment relief measures in ERE cities was 
- financed by the Russell Sage Foundation in order that an adequate 
record of the methods used in the depression of 1921-22 might be 
accessible. The author visited fifteen cities, some of them several times; 
he interviewed members of commissions on unemployment, social ' 
. workers, employment agents, and others; he held conferences and 
studied records and reports. By these means he secured the informa- 
tion which he presents regarding the various types of organizations, 
their methods and degrees of success. He found that few oi the com- 
missions appointed by mayors, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s. Unemployment Conference, accomplished as much as 
did most of the commissions composed of representatives of social agencies 
which are dealing constantly with the problem of unemployment and 
allied problems. Few of the commissions made significant studies of 
the existing situation, and practically none attempted administrative 
work. The conclusion is reached that regular employment service 
established in normal times would be more efficient than ‘emergéncy 
commissions in securing jobs for the unemployed. The book contains, 
also, a chapter on the homeless man, and two chapters on statistics of 
unemployment. 


st E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Control of Wages. By WALTON HAMILTON AND Sracy May. 
New York: George H. Doran and Company, 1923. Pp. xiv+ 
185. $1.50. 

This book addresses itself to the question of how wages may be 
increased. It does not set out a complete theory of wages, for the 
authors recognize that not all of the factual materials required for that 
purpose are available. It does not make clear the elasticity in the dis- 
tribution of income, shows the possibilities of increasing the whole to 
be divided, points to the opportunities for obtaining increases, cautions 
against the use of some of these, and, incidentally, gives some good advice 
to organized labor as to how it may- best proceed. -The great contribu- 
tion, however, is in the approach to the problem and. the methods 
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employed. Perhaps no better piece of theoretical work iñ the field of. 


economics has been done by any American writer. 


Outlines of Sociology. By EDWARD AtswortH Ross. New T : 
The Century Company, 1923. Pp. xili+474. 

‘In the Outlines the author presents his Principles of Sociology ‘ ‘cut 
down a third, rearranged, rephrased and equipped for the classroom,” 
in order to meet a demand for a shorter text than the Principles. Of tne 
fifty-seven chapters of the Principles, ten have been omitted, two appear 
under new headings, and the remainder have been condensed. Each 
chapter is supplemented by “quiz questions” and “exercises’’—the first 
being used for ten or twelve minutes of sharp quizzing at the beginning 
of the class hour, and the second being assigned for written soluticns 
that are prepared before the student comes to class, The “solution” is 
read, after which the student is questioned with reference to his answer, 
and then the matter is thrown open for general discussion. The author 
states that this method creates more thinking than the more orthocox 
methods with their emphasis on collateral readings. 

The 327 exercises and the approximately 400 quiz questions constitate 
a valuable supplement to chapter discussions, for they bring the meny 
principles which Professor Ross has deduced to the attention of zhe 
student in original ways, and subjects them to close scrutiny end 
analysis. For purposes of utility on the part of students the Outline: is 
a distinct improvement on the author’s Principles, although in fulness. of 


treatment the latter maintains its superiority. he 
Emory S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CaLIFORNIA 


Social Psychology. The Bases of Behavior Called Social.” By 
Rosert H. GAULT. New York: Henry Holt and Compaay, 
1923. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

Social psychology, in the conception of the present volume, is the 
application of psychology to the study of social behavior. The “psychic” 
nature of the individual is the source of all social phenomena, and -his 
“psychic” nature is responsible for all organized and unorganized human 
relations and for differences among the organizations themselves. The 
object of study .is the individual in his conscious interaction with his 
fellows. The nature of this interaction is dependent upon his original 
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equipment of instincts and inherited dispositions and upon the inherited 
capacities of individuals which, in turn, vary with races and groups. 
The “intelligence levels” and “racial character” of individuals, along 
with some acquired likenesses due to occupation, climate, and the like, 
determine the degree of ‘‘like-mindedness” which antedates the organiza- 
tion of groups and provides the key to the “sense of social unity.” The 
book discusses intelligence,’ “intelligence tests,” crowd phenomena, 
social progress, and other more or less related matters in an informed 
and cautious manner. 

It is inevitable that, bound hand and foot by the philosophical and 
psychological presuppositions, the book cannot rise to the level of social 
analysis. That it'does not do so is painfully obvious as the discussion 
proceeds. There is no indication either in the text itself nor'in the 
bibliographical Appendix that the author recognizes as social psychology 
the best work so far done in that field. 


t 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


The Individual and the Environment. By J. E. ADAMSON. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1921. Pp. x+378. $4.50.: 

: Described in the subtitle as “Some Aspects of the Theory of Education 
as Adjustment” to the three worlds of nature, civilization, and morality, 
this book is in reality rendered rather barren by a largely subjectivistic 
and vitalistic interpretation of the adjustment process. Bergson is 
constantly quoted with .approval, although there are also frequent 
references to Professor John Dewey. The most original part of the 
treatment, although the most subjectivistic, is that of adjustment to 
the world of nature. The thesis is that environment is not external to 
the individual. The author speaks of psychoplasm taking its place 
alongside of protoplasm (p. 102), What he is really saying, with that 
peculiarly difficult indirection of the semi-mys-ics and pseudo-scientists, 
‘is that each man sees the world through his cwn eyes and must find a 
viewpoint in common with others. There is some excellent criticism of 
present-day curricula, especially of the laboratory fetich (pp. rro-11) and 
the ancient languages (pp. 293 ff.). There are some good things about 
_the nature of scientific law (pp. 144-49). He says that the social world 
is man’s creation (p. 154), which is true if he knows what he means and 
does net forget that nature created man. Some of his remarks about 
the worlds of civilization and morality are rather trite, like much English 
school social philosophy. Almost everywhere, in reading the book, one 
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feels suspended in a rather dank, metaphysical atmosphere and longs to’ 
get his feet (or head) planted on solid facts. It is puzzling how 30 
frequently these educational (and other) philosophers prefer to say things 
as indirectly as possible, as if they were afraid that the content of their 
thought would vanish if it should be reduced to plain English. And 
often it would. 


, L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA : 


Penologia: las penas y las medidas de seguridad. By EUGENIO 
. CurtLo Carón. Madrid: Editotial Reus, 1920. Pp. 355-- 


_Tribunales para miños. Ey Evcrento CuerLLo Caitén. Madrid: 
Victoriano Suarez, 1917. Pp. 207. 


El derecho protector de los criminales. By Pepro Dorapo. Nueva 
edicion muy aumentada y rehecha de los estudios de derecho 
penal preventivo. Madrid: Victoriano Suarez, 1916. 2 vols. 
Pp. 609 and 719. : 

Evolución penitenciaria en España. By RAFAEL Sarittas. Madrid: 

. Imprenta Clásica Española, 1919. 2 vols. Pp. 410 and 535. 
Historia penitenciaria de España: la galera. -By FELIX SEVILLA Y 

' SOLANAS. Segovia, £917. 

Spanish authors have produced a surprisingly large number of new 
books in the field of criminclogy during the last five or six years. The .- 
more important are listed above. Professor Calén has writter a 
Penology, somewhat like the conventional American texts in that 
subject, dealing with the death penalty, corporal: punishment, fines, 
loss of civil rights, transportation, imprisonment, and the various prob- 
lems of penal and reformatory institutions. The last part of the book 
is a discussion of the methods that may be used in dealing with each of 
the following types of delinquents: juvenile delinquents, mentally 
defective, inebriates, vagabonds, and recidivists. In his earlier book ‘on 
juvenile courts, Professor Calón made a comparison of the laws of 
different countries, with reference to the problems that are arising in 
Spain. It is noteworthy that he insists that the methods of the juvenile 
court should be extended to adults, and that these institutions for 
children should not be called courts; he mentions the fact that in Portugal 
they are called Children’s Guardians, rather than juvenile courts. The- 
new edition of Dorado’s book, which first appeared in 1907, is essentially — 
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‘a demand for the abolition of punishment and the substitution of such 
_ , treatment as a careful diagnosis of the criminal indicates. It is largely . 
_ of the type designated “Philosophy of Punishment.” 

_ Salillas” history of prisons in Spain is primarily devoted to the 
period from 1787 to 1839, but is prefaced by a brief description of the 
earlier period, in which the contention for the priority of the penitentiary 
system of Spain is presented. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Spain had houses of correction for prostitutes, in which a distinct 
reformatory and correctional purpose was evident. These were different 
from the workhouses which developed in Spain a little later, as they 
developed in other parts of Europe. When the galley system was 
abolished in 1748 the punishment of imprisonment soon became the 
‘basis of the penal system. In these institutions the reformatory idea 
was evident, being introduced largely througk the influence of charitable 
associations. “First a society of women was organized to assist in the 
reformation of women delinquents in 1787, and within a few years a 
somewhat similar society of men began an attempt at prison reform. 
The first volume is almost entirely a description of the origin, organiza- 
tion, and work of these two societies. In general, the book gives a good 
account of the history of this period, which enables us to understand 
better than previously the decided inventions that have been attributed’ 
to Montesinos. 

Sevilla y Solanas’ history of the galley as a place of punishment of 
. criminals is an interesting supplement to our scant knowledge of this 
institution. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS i 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general direc- 
tion of M. H. Neumeyer, by W. A. Anderson, E. F. Bamford, L. A. Cook, B..W. 
Doyle, Emma Goldsmith, and A. M. Myhrman, of the Department of Sociolog y of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification below. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 3 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL Selene 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct.. Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study T 
A Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person A 


H. Tas Faxy i 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
TIL. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
Social Origins and Primitive Society 
Folklore, Myth, and Language - 
Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, sid 
Traditions 
IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
~ 2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
V, COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community end Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 
VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS © 
x. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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e 5. Courts and Legislation | à 4 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions , 7 


. VII. SocIar SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL Process _ i ‘ 
"x, The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion . ` 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
ce & Collective Behavior: Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
Weed and Revolution > ; 


. VILI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATÍON 
. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency = ; 

. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Populatio 

. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION, 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation’ 
2. Mental and Social Measurements : ; 
3- Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Educatidn, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. ; aan 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis f ' 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology i 

. Logic of the Social Sciences . 

. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 

. Methods of Teaching Sociology 
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I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Man’s Margin of Uniqueness.—The margin of uniqueness between men consists 
of the physical and mental differences in them. These differences are due to differ- 
ences in heredity; the number, variety, and quality of social contacts and experiences; _ 
and in personality itself. Marginal uniqueness, if coupled with common sense, is 
basic to leadership. It is the essence of personality, for personality consists of the 

' relations of men that are different. Vocational guidance depends upon discovering that ` 
jndividual’s margin of variation. Marginal uniqueness is not opposed to group priority. 
The chief sources of social stimuli are found in it—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VIA (March-April, 1923), 207-11. (I, 2, 4.) i W. A. A. 


Religious Education and Human Nature.—Religious education can accomplish 
nearly anything it wants to with human nature, if it will gain a knowledge of the laws 
“of mental life and observe them. Several laws can be used by religious education to 
guide human nature. Direct evolution’ will refine human nature. Transformation 
through the repression of native impulses will aid. Refinement by inhibition, develop- 
ment by substitution, the blending by compounding of two or more native impulses, 
and the stimulation and repression of the native impulses as the needs demand, can be 
used by religious education—Edwin A. Starbuck, Religious Education, XVII (April, 
1923), 72-78. (I, 2; VIL 2.) - W. A. À 
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The Anti-Instinct Fallacy.—Deniers of instincts assume, at least:implicitly, that 
whatever is inherited must be due to germinal factors and cannot be acquired. Täis 
assumption constitutes their fallacy. “Inherited?” means acquired in individdal 
development as a result of germinal factors, or determiners, plus normal environmental . 
influences.—Wesley R. Wells, Pryckological Review, XXX (May, 1923), 228-34. 
(L 2; I, 4.) > E. F. B. 


A Criticism of the Fsychoanalyst’s Theory of the Libido.—Only by studying zhe 
organization and permutations of the environment carefully, with a view to ascertain- 
ing its power of molding the individual’s consciousness, can a truly scientific theory ` 
of energy expenditure be arrived at. Instincts: This fact does not deny that theinstinc- . 
tive patterns are effective or that the instincts influence the nature of the complexes’ 
superimposed upon them. Psycho-social environment: But the fact remains that the 
psycho-social environment has more to do with shaping the great complexes and deter- 


mining resulting conflicts in the expression of the “libido” than have the native or .,. 


instinctive tendencies. Hence, it is in a sociology and a social psychology that the 
psychoanalysts must search for their most important data.—L, L. Bernard, Monist, 
XXXII (April, 1923), 240-71. (I, 2; I, 4.) E. F. E. 


A Behavioristic Account of the Emotions.—The thing which is characteristic cf , 
emotion is the gross behavior result, iLe., the nature of the back-action of the responses 
upon the stimuli, which are primarily internal-organic, presumably produced by changes 
which result from or accompany the impulsive phase of the emotion—Edware C. 
Tolman, Psychological Review, XXX (May, 1923), 217-27. (I, 2; I, 4.) ET 

. F, B. 
\ 


Les humeurs et le caractére.—That humors (fluids of the organism) affect the 
constitution, and hence are factors of character, is not a new idea. Alcohol, opium, 
cogaine have their effects; and castration also shows the vast influence of glands upon 
the psychic being. Possibly glandular origins and determinants may be found for 
all the phenomena of character.—E. Lugaro, Scientia, XXXIII (April, 1923), 252-62. 
(I, 2, 4; VII, 5.) . P. S. 


Modifiability of Human Nature and Human Institutions.—Sociological research 
has shown that human nature and human institutions are modifiable. Tradition and 
custom: Family, sex, political, and industrial relations are founded on social traditions 
‘and customs. Jf we modify these, human nature would not present any barrier to 
change. Human nature is the result, chiefly, of social relations, and is created in social 
situations. Modify the situations and human nature will be modified. Human 
institutions are the results of man’s creativeness and can be changed by him. Mental 
patterns: Man modifies himself through education. By setting up mental patterns, 
“ideals,” he seeks to control conduct. As a result, there is human responsibility, both 
individually and collectively, for the affairs of the human world. Social science calls 
for a deepening of the social corscience in the face of this responsibility.—Charles A. 
Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (May-June, 1923), 229-37. (I, 2, 4.) 

W. A.A 


Intelligence Levels and School Achievements of the White and Colored Races.— 
Comparative tests of white anc colored races show distinct differences in intellectual ` 
ability and school performance. These differences, in favor of the white race, se2m to 
be greater in intellect than school achievement. The explanation of these differences 
lies in the greater homogeneity of the colored groups included in the studies.—Frederick 
L. Whitney, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI (March, 1923), 69-86. (I, 2; IV, 2; IX, 2.) 

i : W. A. A. 


Religious Education and Human Nature.—Original nature: Human nature is in 
the beginning a form of inherited tendencies, impulses, and desires. Social environ- 
meni: The social environment determines the course they will take. By contzolling 
the environment man can deternire what human nature will be. It can affect human 
nature by educating it in the arz of good living, by teaching it to act upon the fact that 
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the religio-ethical abilities are the abilities of primary worth, by educating it to use the 
best possible methods of conserving and advancing the good life, and by discovering 
and giving publicity to the laws of character growth. Joseph M. Artman, Religious 
Education, XVII (April, 1923), 78-84. (I, 2; VII, 2.) W. A. A, 


Recer og Folk.—Languages and the old racial terms do not-indicate the real lines of 
demarcation between the races iz Europe. Racial measurements: By using principally 
the shape of héad, color of hair and eyes, stature, and build as standards, three main 
types or races—Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic—can be differentiated. The 
names roughly indicate central location although they almost everywhere occur more 
` or less interspersed and intermixed. Racial characteristics: Each race also seems to 

have differentiating mental characteristics, but what these really are and to what 
, extent they are racia: and to what extent they are the result of the physical environ- 

ment and the social conditions is yet to be determined.—W. Werenskiold, Samtiden, 

XXXII (Hefte 6, 1922), 376-89. (I, 2; IV, 2.) - A.M. M. 


Child Responsibility—The teacher wastes time and energy in doing things for 
the pupils which the pupil can easily do himself. To place responsibility on the child ° 
awakens interest and raises the tone of the classroom routine work. Helen A. Stanley.— 
Elementary School Journal, XXII (April, 1923), 609-13. (I, 3; VU, 2.) a faa 


The School Treatment of Exceptional Children.—Exceptional children have been 
handled in five ways: neglected, treated individually, segregated into various groups, 
classifiec according to mental capacities, and the superior child is given a better educa- 
tion. One must recognize the principle that a child is educated not by what the school 
presents to him but by the response he makes to whet is presented. This may be done 
by giving the material to pupils at varying rates of speed according to capacity, by vary- 
ing the content of the curriculum, or by varying the method of work.—G, T. Buswell, 
-Elementary School Journal, XXIII (May, 1923), 683-93. (I, 3.) W. A. A. 

j 


The Superior Girl in Adolescence.—Superior girls are characterized by a serious 
attitude toward life and unsentimental friendship with boys. The leverage of leader- 
ship in the superior girls should be recognized, and she should be aided in making her 
peculiar adjustments.—E, Leigh Mudge, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI (March, 1923), 
45-47. MI, 3, 4.) W. A. A. 


Educating Gifted Children in Hamburg.—Hamburg selects its brightest pupils 
in the elementary schools by psychological tests and places them in special groups. 
These children receive extra training for one year in order to give them a wider training ` 
and an opportunity for learning foreign languages.—Robert Jahrling, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XX XI (March, 1923), 35-39. (I, 3; VIZ, 2.) W. A. A, 


The Misunderstocd Child.—Children who show neurotic tendencies are often 
made such by the attitudes and modes of treatment accorded them by the mother and 
other members of the family. Queer children become queer because of environmental 
conditions-—Mary Chadwick, Family, XIII (June, 1923), 264-66. (I, 3.) 


. . . 


An Investigation of the Sex, Relationship, Marriage, Delinquency, and Truancy 
of Children Assigned to Special Public-School Classes.—There are a larger percentage 
of subnormals and defectives among boys than girls. The average defective is not a 
child of feeble-minded parents. The common conviction that all defectives are 
potential criminals is not borne out by the investigation. -Children with intelligence 
quotients of over .7o should not be cenfined inirstitutions. Many so-called “defectives” 
are only backward children and shculd be placed in graded classes according to their 
needs—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology (April-June, 1922), 19-131. (I, 3; VIII, 4.) L. A. C. 
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Physical Status of the Presckool Child—The physical examination of 3,125 
Gary (Ind.) children under seven yeers of age gave the following results: (1) the actual 
number of children without any physical defects was 149, the percentage of “‘periect” 
girls being greater than that of the boys; (2) children of foreign-born white paren s 
had more defects that those of native-born white parents; (3) among the foreign 
nationalities the Polish had the largest proportion without defects; (4) the proportion 
of children without defects varied directly according to fathers’ earnings.—Anna E. 
Rude, M.D., U.S. Depariment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. No, rrr (1922). 
Pp. 84. (I, 3.) : L. A. C. 


The Nutrition and Care of Children in a Mountain County of Kentucky.—This 
study of 256 children indicated that over three-fourths were suffering from physical 
defects and living on diets of either doubtful adequacy, or certain inadequacy. There 
is urgent need for a larger family food supply, more adequate clothing, higher hygienic 
standards, and education in better farming methods.—Lydia Roberts, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. No. rro (1922). Pp. 41. (1, 3; w 1.) 

ALC 


The Child Health School.—An experiment to improve health habits, nutriticn, 
and general well-being of twenty underweight children proved that (z) health motive 
may be taught without making the children introspective; (2) fits in well with schcol 
program; (3) success depends on character and intelligence of the child; (4) home 
co-operation is essential; (5) children show gain in weight and form better habits of 
living.—Lydia J. Roberts, School Health Studies No. 2, U.S. Bureau of Education 
(1923). (L, 3; VII, 3.) L. A. C. 


What Are Human Motives Today?—By motives we mean anything that causes 
an individual to act. Men’s motiyes can only be inferred, but inference is proper if 
done scientifically. To prevent or cure wrong motives we must clssify and defne 
them. While doing this we must recognize that instincts zre behind motives, but that 
the instincts are quickly modified. If the motives of men in business and politics were 
that of service as in the profession we would be living in a different world——Mark A. 
May, Religious Education, XVIII (April, 1923), 69~72. (I, 4; VII, 2; ee) 3 


What Are Human Motives Today?—Our age is dominated by the search for truth 
and social redemption. Religion must adjust itself to these. Some say that the irdi- 
vidual needs not be concerned with abstract truth or the world’s redemption, but 
should interest himself in his personal salvation. But the passion for truth and the 
interest in the welfare of others awaken deeper interests and greater enthusiasm than 

ersonal salvation does. Religious education must appeal to the love of truth and the 
ove of justice, seeking to find the truth and to aid in the social redemption of the world. 
—Charles A. Ellwood, Religious Education, XVII (April, 1923), 67-69. C45 Ne 2.) 


« fie 


Societal Variables.—The major value of the scientitic study of society is moral 
and we must make our scientific m2thod applicable to this. The person and the evniron- 
ment: Society has two great variables, the environment and the person. Each must 
be resolved into its component farts. Among environmental variables are bounty, 
constraint, stimulation, dispersion, interstimulation, consciousness of kind and 
acquaintance. Among organic variables are viability, fertility, stability, variability, 
adaptability, and habit. In combinations of these and all other variables are com- 
prised all of the phenomena of life. The gradation of organic forms and ‘the range and 
complexity of organic activity show how variations, disbandings, consortings of environ- 
mental and organic variables produce their effects. Three generalizations may be 
made: (1) a grouping of differentiated cells into a metazoon is necessary to mental 
development, (2) considerable mental development is possible only to creatures pays- 
ically but not mentally separated; (3) the indefinite development of mentality is 
possible only to human beings who are physically detached and free, and intellectually 
free and morally responsible.—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Social Forces, I (May, 
1923), 345-50. (L 4; VIL, 4.) WAA 


~ 
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The Practical Value of the Study of Personality in Mental Disorders.— Person- 
ality: Personality is the aggrégate of those tendencies predisposing to reactions which 
the individual has come habitually to display in the adjustments his life has required 
of him. Personality and mental disorders: Understanding of personality makes it 
possible to predict psychotic behavior which will, in general, conform to, or be modified 
by, personality, and which is often fruitfully interpreted only on the background of 


knowledge of the personality. From analysis of personality we may estimate with . 


- much certainty the degree to which psychotiz reactions may remain fixed.—George S. 
Amsden, American Journal of Psychiatry, T (April, 1923), 501-13. (I, 4; VID, 4.) 
i : E. F. B. 


H. :THE' FAMILY 


‘Sexualität und Leibéstibungen.— Play: There is a pleasure-tone (Lustton) in all 
real play, which gives it significance. The forms of play of boys and girls is early 
influerced by their sex instincts, but also aduit life is characterized by instinctive play, 
though in more technical forms. Sports: Most sports from the tournament of the 
knights to modern athletics have something >f the tenseness and tone of the rutting- 

‘fights of the animal males. Biological meaning: Differentiation and specialization of 
inherited possibilities is the instinctive goal and race-biological significance of 
athletics —Martin Brustmann, Ztschr. f. Sexnalwiss., X (Heft 1, 1923), 16-20. (II, 1; 
I, 2.) : A. M. M. 


Die Bedeutung der Familie für das Scticksal des Einzelnen.—The family life, 
no matter of what nature, in which the child grows up, will leave its impress on, and 
greatly influence, the character and destiny cf the individual. The original complex 
with tke child is the Narcissus, but this gradually, under the stress of necessity, changes 
into the Oedipus or Electra, These are gradually modified by the social milieu, but 
their influence reach into all later life. Sometimes they become so fixed that they 
prevent natural and satisfactory relations with persons of the other sex. The “onl 
child” and the “motier’s boy” is the center and object of affection at home but finds 

, the outside world disappointing; he generally goes into day-dreaming and fails, because 
of the mother-image, to establish satisfactory relations with the other sex. The 
“illegitimate” child, as it is made to feel its peculiar situation, begins to hate first the 

_ absent father and later society. Undesired latecomers in large families, children of 
disharmonious marriages, those of divorced and remarried parents, step-children, 
children in orphanages, adopted children, etc—all these are more or less denied the 
love and natural attitude of and toward two parents and often become'so warped that 
satisfactory social adjustments are hard tomake. The oldest child as well as the middle 
and the youngest is each influenced by its position in the family. A girl between two 
boys, oz vice versa, seems to be an ideal grouping~—Hermine Hug-Hellmuth, Ztschr. 

` J. Sexuclwiss., IX (Heft 12, 1923), 321-34. (D, 3; I, 3, 4.) A. M. M. 


Proceedings of Conference on Mother’s Pensions—June 28, 1922.—A study, by 
the conference, of the information gained from forty-five standard budget schedules 
indicates the necessity of the use of such schedules in budget relief work.—Dept. of 
Labor, Pub. No. 109 (Government Printing Offce, Washington, 1922). Pp.3r. (II, 3; 
VI, 6.) ; B. W. D. 


Le régime des clans et le matriarcat 4 Swmatra.—The matriarchal institution of 
Sumatra recognizes descent through the motber only. She transmits, however, not 
property to any great anoumt but the heritage of the clan and family name. 
Exogamy has been the rule of the clan, and has acted as an ethnic safeguard to a local- 

. ized people. The Dutch government, true to ics principles regarding colonial manage- 
ment, has recognized by law the existence of these institutions. ‘The institution of 
mother-right probably originated with the growth of a maternal desire for protection 
to the infant, before and after birth. The woman of Sumatra impresses the observer 
as the more developed of the sexes. She shows pride and responsibility toward the 
family and works hast for the support of tke children. Whatever its faults, the 
matriarchal régime has preserved the population of Sumatra from decay, and has 
given to the children a better chance than is lixely to have been theirs under another 
system.—O. J. Collet, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, IL (March, 1923), 171-204. (II, 2; 
IS, 3.) ; _ E. P.G. 
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A Study of Parental Inadequacy.—The study of fifty cases“of delinquent girls in 
the city schools of Los Angeles shows that a broken-down condition in the home contrib- 
utes in every instance to’delinquenzy. Objective and subjective evidence of inade- 
quate home conditions were found. The oldest minors suffer most. Forty per ceat 
of the cases of parental inadequacy, in districts composed chiefly of immigrants, were 
in the homés of native-born people—Mary B. Kellog, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VII (March-April, 1923), 182~200. (II, 3; I, 3.) W. A. A.. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


History and Ethnology.—The ethnologist discovers the past of people who have 
left no written documents or reliable oral traditions by a method of analysis based on 
the following three principles: (1) common distribution, where elements of culture ere 
found closely associated in different societies; (2) organic connection, in which ele- 
ments are so closely related that they form constituent parts of an organic whole: 
(3) class-association, where certain levels of people are descendants of immigrants. 
This view of history differs from that based on literary documents in being generalized, 
impersonal, abstract, and relatively chronologically exact.—W. H. R. Rivers, Helps 
for Students of History, No. 48 (1922), 30 pp. (II, x.) LAG 


The Changing Eskimo—In adopting the white man’s house, the Eskimo has 
abandoned a home that was comfortable, cheap, and comparatively sanitary, though 
small, for a dwelling expensive, cold, and unsanitary. Developed arts are bein 
abandoned, implements introduced from civilization are adopted, and cotton and, 
woolen clothing is replacing more comfortable skins. Public Health: Population is 
being reduced as a result of new Ciseases introduced.—A. E. Parkins, Journal of Ge- 

. ography, XXII (May, 1923), 182-35. (DI, 1; V, 4; VII, 3) « E. F. E 


Le folk-lore de la région de Niederbronn.—A series,of legends regarding the 
fountains in:this region of the lower Rhine—what curative and prophetic powers they 
are believed to have—is followed by a series concerning the mountains and the forests 
which clothe them. Still another series surrounds the rocks of the district with mystic 
powers and fearsomeness. These folk tales are briefly set forth, and the various small 
ceremonies of the people based upon the significance of these natural objects are also 
described —Charles Matthis, Reme anthropologique, XXK (archana, pa 3), 


88-93. Œ, 2 ) 


Den Europaeiske ,Expansion—A ‘people without possibilities of expansion stag- 
nates. Since the days of the old Greeks European history has, with certain interrup- 
tions, been one of expansion, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
There was great territorial expansion, more or less led and controlled by England; 
‘there was the (inner) expansion in the use of natural resources and control over natural 
forces. The war interrupted these processes; but they must be resumed with vigor, 
especially the inner, if the white race is to retain its dominating influence in world- 
. affairs.—-Carl Thalbitzer, Tilskwen, XX XTX (August, 1922), 73-85. (Second part.) 

(IH, 4, 5; IV, 2.) A. M. M. 


The Mexican Population of Pasadena, California—The Mexicans in Paswlena 
number nearly two thousand. They are found to be individualistic but lovers of music, 
home, and children. They represent chiefly the peon class. They are engaged in 
the general types of menial labor. Forty-six per cent! speak English and own their. 
own homes. They have few modern conveniences and books are scarce. Religion is 
an inseparable factor of their lives. They do not seek aid until emergencies arise.— 
Christine Lofstedt, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 260-68. 
(T, 4, 6.) W. A. A. 


Humanizing the Immigration Law.—The only possible human administration of 
this Act rests upon the control af monthly quotas through the issuing of visas, thus 
lacing the responsibility for excess of quotas squarely upon the consular service.— 
rances Kellor, North American Review, CCXVIT (June, 1923), poe qa 4) 


. . 
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Japanese and Hindu Naturalization in the United States.—Recent decisions in 
naturalization cases involving Japanese aad Hindus rule that members of these two 
groups are not eligible for naturalization due to race limitations in the law. The 
phrase, “free white persons,” as found in the law is interpreted to mean Caucasians 
because of popular usage, and regardless of skin cclor or ethnical classification by 
ethnologists—James Brown Scott, Amerisan Journal of International Law, XVII 
(April, 1923), 328-39. (III, 4.) E. F. B. 


The Ghandi Movement in India.—United action has given Indians consciousness 
of power. Strikes are spreading, unions are multiplying, a labor problem is appearing, 
All classes now possess a vague Vision of < glorified India—W. H. Roberts, Political 
Science Quarterly, XX XVIII (June, 1923), 227-48. (VIL, 4; IM, 5; IV, E ra 


IV. CONFLICT AND’ ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Le Péril des Clesses Moyennes en Frence.—The chief dangers facing the middle 
classes in France are: increase of prices, hizh rents (with the slower rise in wages), all 
of which conditions prevent savings, and there follows a perilous weakening in the 
liberal >rofessions, likewise a decay of domestic life. France, although it is the country 
most ravaged and decimated by the late wer, nevertheless displays a real vitality and 
stability. France rises to meet these prob-ems, resolved to’ maintain the equilibrium 
of all those classes which contribute to ner prosperity and perpetuity——Maurice Lair, 
Revue Economique iniernationale, IL (April, 1923), 41-71. (IV, x.) E. P. G. 


Mexico’s Labor Movement.—While the Mexican labor movement is accompanied 
by revolution and other troubles, it is normel and healthiul. Dangerous tendencies of 
the present will disappear as Mexican labor registers economic and social progress.— 
Edward A: Ross, New Republic, XXXIV (April 25, 1¢23), 238-40. (IV, u a 4.) 


: . 


Mittelalterliche Handwerkverbinde.—The gilds of the Middle Ages were, on the 
whole, local organizztions. However, Breno Schmidt has lately published about 
twenty old “Zunfturkunden” ( Bundesbriefe) which revecl the fact that agreements were 
made between similar gilds in different citis in regard to the more important phases 
of the gilds. Le ai og of the gilds also met periodically for consultation — 
Karl Bücher, Ztschr. f. d. ges. Staatwiss, LXXVII (Heft 3. 1922-23), 295-327. (IV, x; 
Vi, 1.) A. M. M. 


Liberty and Equality in International Eelations.—Ideals of liberty and equality 
that shape and pervade political-science theories are hard to detect in practice of 
international relations. Authority is an indispensable guaranty of proportional 
equality ard of qualifizd and practical liberty. Self-determination for peoples is what 
anarchy is for individuals—William A. Dunning, American Political Science Review, 
XVI (February, 1923), 1-16. (IV, 3; V, 30 E. F. B. 


Les Jeunes Hégéliens et les origines du zocialisme contemporain en Allemagne. — 
Those who have attached themselves to the system of Hegel, it is said, desired to remain 
within the influence of religion, and thus to establish a high philosophy in Prussia and 
bring about a real improvement. This hope has not become a reality, and yet the 
philosophy may have intellectual and spiritual, perkaps even practical, values. In a 
sense, Karl Marx was a follower of Hege! all his life without knowing it. Marx had 
the faculty of seeing the unity of an idea in ¿ll its differert expressions. Outstanding 
figures, lize Marx and Engels, who developed phases of a great system for improvement, 
and also groups like the Jeunes Hégéliens, who have developed concepts as a group, 
must-all be considered among the factors which determined the character of modern 
socialism in Germany.—B. Groethuysen, Revue philosophique, XLVII. (May-June, 
1923), 379-492. (IV, 3; X, 3.) . E. P.G. 
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- Les trois christianismes jugés d’aprés leurs effets sociaux.—(3) Le christianisme 
médiéval: A rapid survey of the history of medieval Christianity leads up to the ques~ 
tion: What have been its effects? The church, in its rivalries, its struggles for material 
goods and political power, has done much harm. Tortures, excommunications, and 
deaths, inflicted upon martyrs and ethers who deviated ever so little from the church, 
constitute another blot. The sorcery and magic practiced in the name of the church 
must also be censured. Yet among all these faults and bad practices, truth has con- 
tinued to shine out, and the intelligence of men still struggles to resist the wrong, to 
destroy the superstitions, and to establish in their place the principles of real chris- 
tianity—L. Wuarin, Institut de Sosiologie Solvay, IL (March, 1923), 205-30, Vah 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


% 


Child Labor in the Unites States.—Sixty-one per cent of the 378,063 children 
workers are engaged in agriculture, the South leading in number employed. State 
regulation through compulsory sckcol attendance and work-permit laws has not been 
an effective check; federal contro. through constitutional amendment is needed — 
U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau (1923). Pp.31. (V, 14; I, 3) ie 


Child Labor in the Sugar Best Fields of Michigan.—This study stresses the 
crowded and unsanitary housing conditions, long hours of work for children, retarda- 
tion, and absence from school. Tke committee recommends that compulsory school- 
attendance law be enforced, that contract labor for children .under twelve be pro- 
hibited, that an eight-hour day for workers under sixteen be enacted, that adequate 
and sanitary housing be guaranteed, that a playground and community center be 
provided.—Walter W. Armentrout, Sara A. Brown, Charles E. Gibbons, National 
Child Labor Committee, Pub. 310 (1923). Pp. 77. (V, 1; VII, x.) ALC. 


Moral Condition of Rural New England.—Between 2 and 3 per cent of the births 
in rural New England are illegitimate. Biologically it is right and proper to yield to 
the sex impulse. Morally it is wrong and there is a necessity for training in sex matters 
and toward purity—Gertrude E. Hall, Social Hygiene, IEX (May, 1923), 257-71. 
(V, r.) W. A. A. 


A National Agency of Municipal Research.—A committee of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects is endeavoring to finance a national agency of municipal 
research, with headquarters in Washington, to co-operate with the International 
Union of Cities—Stephen Child, National Munisipal Review, XII (May, 1923), 
227-29. (V, 2.) - E. F. B. 


The Break-down of City Government Due to Greater Cost and New Functions.— 
Large increases in per capita dedis and costs of government have resulted from the 
constantly increasing number and variety of functions performed or attempted by 
cities of the United States, and from lack of corresponding increase in efficiency and 
ability of city officials—-Lawson Purdy, National Municipal Review, XII (May, 1923), 
223-25. (V, 2.) E. F. B. 


New York après trente ans.—Upon first re-entering New York City after an inter- 
val of thirty years, M. Chevrillon’s impressions were disappointing. People seemed 
unmannerly and disorderly to him. Gradually he found himself excusing many crudi- 
ties, realizing certain superior features, such as the general aspiration for order, form, 
and dignity as shown in traffic police regulations, architecture of buildings, and the 
charming public schools. All in all he was moved to admire the American spirit of 
constructiveness, which seemed to him destined to achieve eventually the conscience 
and durability of a great people.—A. Chevrillon, Revue des Deux Mondes, XTX (April 1, 
1923), Gor-25. (V, 2.) , E. P. G. 
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What Is a Community?—A community "eohniists of a group or company of people 
living fairly close together in a more or less compact, contiguous territory, w. i are 
coming to act together in the chief concerns <of life. If this definition is accepted, the 
communistic settlements, the smali town, the suburban town, the company town, the 
rural village, the city, and ali immigrant groups cannot be called communities.— 
Stuart A. Queen, Journal of Social Forces, T ee 1923), is (V, 3.) 

W. A. A. 


Methodism and the Community Church. ` The community church arises out of 
the desire to supply a single religious organisation which will ‘serve as a clearing house 
for the people of the community in- the 'service.of God, the community, and the world 
at large.. Of the various types of community charches, it seems that the denomina- 
tional type, where one denomination serves the whole community, is the most econom- 
ical and the least revolutionary.—Fred P. Cozson, uM ethodist Review, CVI Quly-August, 

. . A. À, 


_ 1923), 588-93. (V, 3.) E 


Gzoups.—The human race razges itself in groups and each group has its own 
human geography. The individual enters the group with secret fears because he 
feels in some degree civilized, unbalanced, and alone.—Frank L. Warner, Atlantic 
Monithiy, CXXXTII (July, 1923), 72-76, (V, 4; I, 2,4.) 7" W.A. A. 


The New Geography and Newspaper Clipping. oe geography: Newspapers 
are daily publishing: interesting facts in the Geld of human geography, involving the 
environmental effects, government, and economic conditions. Children like to bring 
such clippings to school for the purpose of discussion. This method facilitaties teaching’ 
, of citizenship, local and worldwide. The special aim of the new geography is to create 
sympathetic understanding of the other nations.—Emma F.' West, Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXII (May, 1923), 176-82. (V, 4; VL 3.) E. F. B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


\ 


Socialized Leisure e- hitity develops occupational rather than social types of . 
personalities, due to the monotony of the work performed. The leisure of the whole 
population is exploited by mechanical inventions, such as the movie, radio, and trolley 
car. These affect tke whole popwation. Behavior patterns for the use of, leisure 
applicable to a democratic culture are lacking. Private, mutual, philanthropic, public, 
and community controls of leisure may be more satisfactory than comme: ed 
recreation. Socialized leisure calls for the >leasurable results to participants and 
spectators.—Clarence 'E. Rainwater, Journal of A pptied Sociology, VII Giay-June, 


1923), 255-59. (VI, 45 T, 4.) 


Juvenile Court end the Educational’ System There are no standards for the 
treatment of quasi-delinquent children by pzobation officers. There is no relation 
between the educational system anc their treatment. The opinion of educators and 
probaticn authorities is that there should be a direct relationship. Experiments are 
already being successfully made in giving the educational system jurisdiction over such 
cases.—Thomas Eliot, J ournal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV May, 1923), 


25-45. (VI, 5.) 


Ein internationales Polizeibureau „—Criminaliiy and communication: Modern 
communication makes it easy for certain typ2s of criminals to carry on their trade 
internationally. Extradition is difficult and expensive except in the case of “political” 
criminals. League of Nations and the bureaw: The League was purposed to solve 
international complications, and an international police bureau could easily be set 

by the same. This bureau should facilitate extradition and it should also act as a 
cleans house for information in regard to criminals and their operations, for the bene- 
fit of the local and national police-—Sir H. see Archiv f. Kriminol., LXXV 
(Heft 2, 1923), 109-17. (VI, 5, 7.) A. M. M. 
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County Organization for Child Caré and Protection County organization 0? 
social work has been generally neglectéd; Welfare organizations have no access to 
approximately one-half of the children in. rural communities. There are at present 
three types of county organizations for child care: (1) organizations co-operating with 
a state board in general welfare work; -(2) organizations caring for dependent children; 
(3) private organizations. A study Df the three types indicates: centralization uxder 
state control with great freedom of local administration; social workers trained in 
case-work, etc.; education, and prevention of pathological conditions as far as is 
possible. Emma O. Lundberg et ai., Department of Labor, Pub. No. 107 (Goverr~ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1322). Pp.z7x. (VL 6; 0,3.)' B.W. D. 


Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency. -—Chicago, New York, Phile- 
delphia, and Boston, have special laws for the control of prostitution. The enforce- 
ment of the laws is in the hands of the police and special courts. In Chicago and Phila- 

. delphia, all women who are arrested for sex offenses are examined for venereal diseases. 
New York only examines convicted women. Boston limits examination to special 
cases. Fifty per cent of the Philadelphia and New York cases were infected. Chicago 
sends infected person to a special hospital for treatment. Philadelphia does the same 
for about one-fourth of its cases. After cure, Chicago frees the offender. ` Philadelphia 
uses a probation system. New York uses the probation system and allows the delin- 
quent hospital treatment of her own free will—George E. Worthington and Ruzh 
Topping, Social Hygiene, IX (June, 1923), 348-75. (VI, s; VI x) W. A.A. 


Germany's Industrial Parliament.—The National Economic Council of Germany 
is an attempt to solve economic problems by participation of all interested classes. 
Although an adjunct of government, with only advisory relations, three years have 
seen progressive legislation enacted although much criticism has been incurred. It 
‘lies within the power of the Council to become a dominant force in Germany’s economic 
i —Emil Frankel. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI, 

panes 1922), pp. 472-85. (Academy of Political Science, New Yoz -k, 
a (VI, 5; IV; 1; VII, 1.) B. W. D. 


A Digest of Laws Establishing Reformatories for Women in the United States.— 
Legislative revisions and new laws, concerning reformatories for women, recent tend- 
encies in relation to ideal legislation, together with the numerical growth of these institu- 
tions, make a new digest of these laws imperative—Helen Worthington Rogers. 
Re oie from Journal of the pcg Institute of Criminal Law and Criminolegy, 

XII, No. 3, pp. 382-437. (VI, 5; IX, 3.) B. W. D. 


Social Work.—All social worx is classified into case, group, community, institu- 
tional, research, and specialized divisions. Salaries for social workers range all the 
way from $1,200 to $10,000 a year. Men receive higher salaries than women. Social 
agencies prefer candidates trained in professional schools, or those having served an 
apprenticeship.— American Association of Social Workers, Pub. No. 2 (June, 1922). 

. L. A. C. 


Social Work.—Great corporations have been founded to aid social development. 
The universities are developing the field of social science. Actual workers are empha- 
sizing the scientific analysis in social work. The larger aspect of this social work is to 
find out the needs of human society, search out causes of snaladjustments, and exercise 
some directing influence in its great movements.—James H. Tufts, Journal of Social 
Forces, I (May, 1923), 359-61. (VI, 6.) W. A. A. 


Interdependence of Sociology and Social Work.—The aim of social work is to 
maintain and raise the standarcs of economic, social, and civic life. The aim of 
sociology is the increase of knowledge concerning the behavior of the person and of 
society. Both subjects have common ground in social research and so can co-operate 
and aid each other.—Ernest W. Burgess, Journal of Social Forces, I (May, 1023), 
366-70. (VI, 6; IX, 2.) W. A. A. 
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The Institute for Government Research, Its Organization, Work, and Publica- _ 
tions.—This Institute is a non-partisan; irdependent organization established in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1916. Its purpose is to study and make known scientific principles in 

`‘ public affairs and to act as a technical st&f agency whose services are available to the 
legislative and administrative branches cf‘the government. Publications have been 
made of a number of scientific investigations. The Institute was instrumental ia 
obtaining the passaze of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and is making studies 
of other needed revisions —Washington, D.C. (March 1, 1922). Pp. 31. (VL 7.) 
: R. S. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Some Necessary Steps toward a Solution of the Unemployment Problem.—The 
collection of accurate statistics, regularization of employment, bank credit available 
when required, retardation or advancement of public works according to need, reliable 
forecasting of trade fluctuations, proper regulation of transport, efficient organization 
of the labor market, rapid adjustment of. wages, end provision of relief will aid in the 
soluticn of the problem of unemployment.—Seebohm B. Rowntree, Political Science 
Quarterly, XXXVI (June, 1923), 185-213. (VU, x.) E. F. B. 


Food Control during Forty-Six Centiries.—Many different nations at different 
times have attempted to control the price ef food as well as its production. In no 
case has this proved to be unmitigatec good, because, in partly solving one problem, 
other serious problems have been created: e.g., prices prohibitive for the poor or 
overproduction, in the latter case causing the farmer to suffer—Mary G. Lacy, Scien- 
tific Monthly, XVI (June, 1923), 623-37. “VI, 1; VOI, 2.) | E. F. 


; Until Teachers Are Kings.—Society hes no greater duty than to enable its youth 
to recapture and recapitulate, by educatioa, the spiritual experience of its ancestry. 
The concern of a community of minds is with mind, Education is concerned with 
knowledge, taste, and conduct. It is preparation for work and leisure. It is varied 
and divided according to aptitudes and fwactions, but it is also a way of unification 
which makes a homegeneous society Ernest Barker, Hibbert Journal, XXI (April, 
1923), 474-92. (VIL, 2.) E. F. B. 


Modeling Education on Genius.—Genius is everywhere the model except in educa- 
tion. The genius, in education, should be ellcwed to express himself and specialize, 
and-all children should be allowed to follow -he processes of the genius. Things which 
make school life a torture and fear shouid give place to activities of the mind on what 
it loves.—William George Jordan, Forum, LXIX (May, 1923), OEE eau 2.) 


Kunst und Geftihl—The artist attempts to give form and body to the feeling- 
values ke has perceived in the world. His work is the embodiment of what moved 
him. When his work is enjoyed and really comprehended, the same feeling-values are 
evoked; it becomes a “revelation”; there is a rhythmic consonance, Art, then, just 
as Scienze, is mental activity through whica the feeling-values of the outside world 
are raised into consciousness so as to actair. general acceptance and validity.—Otto 
Baensch, Logos, Ztschr. f. Philos. u. Kuit., 301 (Heft I, 1923); 1-28. (vI, au 


. 


Moral Education.—Moral education seeks to change pupils in intent and in practic- 
ing that intent. It is difficult because of the camplexity and subtlety of the function, 
the complexity of the objective content, the inability to measure progress in moral 
matters, the lack of knowledge as to the status o2 the pupil, and the necessary emphasis 
upon the ability to do the required thing. Methods of measuring the moral status of 
children should be worked out. Moral shcrtcomings should be diagnosed upon a 
background of psychological fact—F. B. Enight, Pedagogical Seminary, XS XI 
(March, 1923), 31-35. (VII, 2; X, 4.) Wo A 
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Two Studies in Plato’s Laws: I. “Song and Dance” as a Function of the State.— 
Plato saw that progress rests on the quality of life desired and lived by the citizens. 
In the choric dancé, music, words, and motions repeat with threefold emphasis the. 
content of moral precept. Hence Plato conceived the life of the state as a work of 
art.—G. M. Sargeaunt, Hibbert Journal, XXI (April, 1923), 493-502. vat, 3) a 


Biological Interpretation of History.—T he state and individuals: Huxley considered 
the question of the relationship between the rights of the individual and the power of 
the state the basic political problem. He traces the dominance of the state over all 
phases of life and the growth of individualism, and concludes that neither political 
dominance nor extreme individualism can solve political problems. Driwing an 
analogy. from the government of the family group, he shows how too strict rules and 
no rules at all are both destructive. The natural order, he contends, tends to inequa!- 
ity. Population and food: The pressure of a constant increase of population upon 
means of support creates the continual struggle for existence. The S blem of goverr- 
ment, therefore, is to control overpopulation by arresting it both in generation and 
immigration —J. V. Nash, Open Couri, XXCXVII (May, 1923), 296-306. (VII, 33° 
VII, 2.) ; W, A A. 

Pluralism: A Point of View.—The pluralist envisages the tentative experimental 
stage in which a workable standard of juristic and political processes is being built up. 
Beyond a certain point political relations cannot be simplified.and generalized. There 
are always growing edges where these relations depend more upon agreement and good 
will than upon authority. Such agreement has to be reached by social contacts, 
accommodation, and harmonizing of interests.~—George H. Sabine, American Political 
Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 34-50. (VII, 3, 4; IV, 3.) E. F. B. 


The Problem of War.—It is only by study of such factors as social customs, eco- 
nomic, military, and political systems, along with their influence upon, and interaction 
with, factors of the psychological order, that we can arrive at a true diagnosis of the 
problem of war. Failing radical changes in the financial systems of nations makes it 
possible for only temporary adjustment of differences.—Milton Harrison, International 
Journal of Ethics, XX XTI (April, 1923), 307-15. (VII, 3.) E. F. B. 


If War Were Outlawed.—Unless the moral sentiment of the world has reached the 
point of condemning war there is nothing that can be done about it. The outlawry 
of war clears the track for consideration and development of plans for elimination of 
war.—Jobn Dewey, New Republic, XXXIV (April 25, 1923), 234-35. oe 3) 


Une Contribution à Etude du Paradis Bolchevique——<A review and criticism o: 
the book: Le Droit et Les Institutions de la Russie soviétique, by Lydia Bach, 1923. 
The book is recommended as an interesting contribution to the study of the soviet 
government as appearing at the outset of the year 1923. The reader gets from it 2 
true impression that the govertiment of the soviets has attempted to control all the 
organizations of the country, politicel, social, and economic; but that it has created 
nothing durable, and has not been able to build upon moral and economic foundations 
the edifice which it attempted to erect.—P. Apostol, Journal des economistes, LXXV 
(April, 1923), 34-45. (VII, 3.) E. P. G. 


State Morality in International Relations.—In modern democracies the moral 
responsibility for foreign policy rests ultimately upon the people themselves. Moral 
obligation of one state to another must be accepted with consideration of the conditions 
which. give tone and interpretation to that morality.—Bruce Williams, American 
‘Political Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 17-33. (IV, 3; V, 3; v 3) A 


Invertebrate Animals and Civilization Invertebrate animals have contributed 
to civilization by providing food, ornamentation, money, substances used in several 
industrial activities, arts, sciences, medicine, and religion. - Many insects, however, 


\ 
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affect civilization through destructive activities, There is the possibility of insects 
becoming the domirant animals on the earth~—George T. Hargitt, Science Monthly, 
XVI (June, 1923), 608-22. (VII, 4.) E. F. B. 


” Du superflu au nécessaire: A Study of the Accessories of Dress.—A brief history 
of the accessories of dress, as listed in royal inventories, gives us suggestions as to various 
superfluities in wardrobe requirements sinc2 1481. Many articles of dress which were 
luxuries, such as leather shoes, are regardec as necessities now. Elsewhere we are 
impressed by lavish expenditures for articles which we regard as quite superfluous. 
The study gives us opportunity to compare our times with the past in respect toextrava- - 
gances of dress-~—G.-d’Avenal, Revie des Deux Mondes, XV (May 15, 1923), 384-401. 
(VI, 4.) ` E. P. G.. 


Kommunismen i det gamle. Graekenlacd.—During and after the Persian wars 
commerce grew enormously with the zesult that a money-aristocracy rapidly developed 
and the free craftsmen were reduced to equality with the large slave population which 
worked in large factories and mines. ` The sacial crisis came with the Peloponnesian 
Wars. Socrates—and hundreds of less spirits—advocated communism. From the 
end of these wars till the Romans came, about 200 years, the history of Greece consists 
of countless agrarian and communistic revclutions, dictatorships of the proletariat, 
and counter-revolutions, with a consequent general social disintegration and degener- 
ation.—P. C. Solberg, Samtiden, XXXIV ‘Hefte 3, 1923), 129-36. So o g 


L'expérience italienne.—(1) Devolution sociale: Italy emerged from the great 
War with difficult problems of wage and expenditure adjustments, which are not yet 
solved. M. Pernot describes in turn the rzzial characteristics of the Italian people, 
the functionaries of the government ard tke rôle they play, tke middle class, industrial 
and agrarian, the peasants, and mechanics. While the economic problem of Italy is: 
great and pressing, emigration is to be dreaced since it depooulates and impoverishes 
the country. The state must intervene, and enable Italians to live in Italy, and to 
develop the resources of their own country.—Maurice Pernot. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
XV (May 1, 1923), 41-78. (VU, 4.) E. P. G. 


Progress: Biological and Other.— Aggrsgation in biological evolution: The process 
of aggregation is constantly appearing in evolution. Since zhe origin of speech, bio- - 
logical evolution has consisted chiefly in enlargement and specialization of aggregations 
of minds and improvement of tradition. Aggregation in social evolution: But man 
passes freely from one aggregation to another. Hence progress appears in organiza- 
tion of communities, in raising the everage of certain qualities of individuals in these 
communities, and in raising the upper level of attainment in those qualities—Julian 
Huxley, Hibbert Journal, XXI (April, 1923). 436-60. (VII, 4.) E. F. B. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SCCIAL AND PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Hobo.—Fifty to sixty thousand homeless men live in Chicago during the 
winter months. By midsummer half of this number are on the road. While on the 
road the hobo creates his own community, called the “jungle.” Jungle loafing is only 
an interlude on the way to town. The hobc’s life revolves around the “stem.” Here 
- he gets his work and sociability. The retired hobos congregate about South State 
Street, the intellectuals about Chicage Avenue and Clark, while the idlers loaf in Grant 
Park on the Lake front. They sleep in cheap hotels, “flophouses,”’ and eat at cheap 
restaurants. The cost of living ranges from fifty cents to one dollar per day. Leisure 
is spent hunting variety. Favorite pasties are listening to soap-box orators and 
evangelists. —G. S., Survey, L (June 1, 1923., 287-91, 303-5- (VIII, x.) rer 


Die Lehre von Norm und Entartung in Jer Kriminologie— Punishment: The only 
justification for punishment is the security cf society. But 20 absolute norm obtains; 
in practice poe et and its administration is a compromise between different 
theories. The “reformation” theory and practice is ethically most preferable, but it is 


t 
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generally successful only with immature characters. Degeneration: There aré no 
definite lines of demarcation betw2en normal, insane, and degenerate. Experts must 
decide about sanity, responsibility, and moral- biological degeneration, Society must 
be protected from the last type by their segregation. —Kurt Hildebrandt, Archit f. 
Kriminol., LXXV (Heft 2, 1923), 119-31. (VIG, 1, 2.) . M.-M. 


Canal Boat Children.—Findings of the Federal Children’s Bureau in its inquiry 
into the living and working conditions of the canal boat children indicate that school 
attendance is difficult, hours of work excessively long, doctors inaccessible, and proper 
recreation lacking. A number of progressive transportation companies have forbidden 
employees having women and ch‘ldren with them on the boats—Ethel M. Springer, 
Monthly Labor Review (February, 1923). Pp. 22. (VILL 1; I, 3.) "rn. A.C. 


Society and the Criminal.—TIf society is to become effective in the control of crime, 
it must look to the offender, and see what relation between him and his environment 
caused the maladjustment.—C. Stanford Read, Journcl of Neurology and Psycho- 
pathology, IV (May, 1923), 35-39. (VII, 1.) E. F. B. 


New Federal Criminal Census.—During the first six months of 1923 the govern- 
ment is taking a census of all penal institutions. Data are gathered concerning offenses 
committed, physical condition of the offenders, immigration, early life and home condi- 
tions, economic conditions, education, military service, recidivism, and proceedings. 
The value of such a census depends upon the information it will reveal as to the causes’ 
of crime.—Sam B.\Warren, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, a May, 
1923), 79-90. (VII, x; IX, 1.) W. A A 


Social Work in Prisons and Reformatories.—The aim of present-day penology is: 
the reformation of the offender and the protection of society. This implies social rase- 
work in penal institutions. This case-work should be centered about the group life of 
the individual and administered by prison officers who are trained in social asem zk.— 
Stuart A. Queen. Boston: Wright and Potter (1922). Pp. ro. (VI, 6; i ant ee oe ) 


Report of a Mental Hygiene Survey of Delinquency and Dependency Problems in 
St. Louis.—A study of individual adult criminals and juvenile delinquents indicates 
a high percentage of personality maladjustments and nervous and mental abnormali- 
ties. Recommendations are for psychiatric clinics, probation, training in farm colonies, 
and a parole system.—Conducted by a Special Committee Appointed by the Director 
of Public Welfare, St. Louis, V. V. Anderson, director of Survey (October 1, 1922), 
p. 52. (VIII, 1; IX, 3.) R. S. 


Study of Fifty Delinquent Boys. —The data obtained in this study show that boys 
coming from broken homes are more often delinquent than others. The gang spirit is 
one of the chief causes of delinqu2ncy. Delinquent boys on the whole are more retarded 
in school. The order of birth affects delinquency in so far that the oldest and the 
youngest boy tend to be more delinquent than do the other boys——~Ruth E. Cordes, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (May-June, 1923), 259-74. (VIII, 1; II, 3) A 

W. A. 


Classification of Prisoners for the Purpose of Training and Parole —The modern 
point of view in handling prisoners is that of correction. In order to do this the cases 
must be diagnosed and classified as to the causes of disorder. The classification 
should include the following groups: medical, psychiatric, psychological, educazional, 
industrial, moral, and social. When thus classified each prisoner can be hancled in’ 
relation to his specific needs.—Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Criminal Low and Trimi- 
nology, XIV (May, 1923), 110-16. (VIII, 1.) W. A A. 


Disease and Crime.—One thousand prisoners at San Quentin were recently given 
medical examinations. The tabulated results show that 50 per cent were between 
twenty and thirty years of age and that 64 per cent were single. One-four-h had 
relatives who were afflicted with-tuberculosis, 8 per cent claim that some relative died 
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of cancer, and 4 per cent stated that there was insanity in the family. Most of the 
prisoners suffered from diseases in childhood. Sixty per cent“had infections of venereal 
diseases. “Thirty-one per cent used alcoholics and 3 per cent used drugs. . Physical 
examinations revealed impaired hear-ng in rc per cent and defective teeth in 99 per 
cent. Twenty per cent were feeblemind2d—L. L. Stanley, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XIV (May, 1923), 103-16. (VIIL r.) W. A. A. 


` 


Crime and Insanity: the Legal View.—Law is interested in the question of respon- 
sibility. Legal insanity is commersurate with legal irresponsibility. Sanity is 
assumed where no evidence to the contrary is furnished by those defending the accused. 
The defense must prove insanity. It the accused willingly and intentionally committed 
the act to gratify a wish he is held same. Legal pieas of insanity relate to delusional 
insanity, impulsive insanity, hysteria, mania, moral insanity, and defective will-power. 
—John F. W. Meagher, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV (May, 1923), 
46-61. (VIN, 1, 4; VI, 5.) W. ALA 


Parenthood and Race Culture-—Only recently have we questioned the equality 
of all races. Environment has been emphasized as the chief determiner of character. 
Eugenics, which deals with improving the raca through its inborn qualities, assumes 
that the only way to improve the race is by breeding. Scientific investigations show 
that the blending of family or racial traits does not take place, so the “melting-pot” 
idea is 2 fallacy. The study of the Jukes and Edwards families shows that character 
is determined by breeding. Eugenics is emphasizing the increase of fit parents to 
promote race culture—Percy W. Toombs, Journal of Heredity, XIV (April, 1923), 
33-38. (VIM, 2.) W. A. A. 


La natalité Frangaise.—Statistics show that had France maintained the minimum 
figure of 3.33 births per marriage, from 1870 forward, Germany would have hesitated 
in 1914, since there would have been at lezst a million more Freachmen for the national 
defense. Immigration: The native French stock has gradually decreased and immi- 
grants have increased, many of which did rot become French in ideal and loyalty. 
Public health: Larger families should be provided, for by more economy of expenditures, 
and there should be a better control of tte housing situation and promotion of public 
health. The women in France should more readily consent to maternity, recognizing 
the greatest need of their country to be, as Napoleon said in one prophetic word, 
“Mothers.”—~Auguste Isaac, Le Musée sociale, XXX (May, 1923), vos (VIEL, 
2, 3; IIT, 4.) E. P. G. 


- La natalité en France et en Allemagne.—In France the diminution of the birth- 
rate has been slow but constant ever since the Napoleonic wars, and it is doubtful if 
this decrease is accompanied by a com ensatory decrease in the mortality rate (especi- 
ally that of children). In Germany. the decrease in birth-rate began to be noticeable 
by 1900. Since then it has been rapid, tut lergely compensated by the increase in 
infant survivals. Other variations between the French and German birth-rate prob- 
lems lead to the conclusion that the dangers cf the depopulation of France are clear 
and can be averted in only one way.—H. Laufenburger, Revue politique et parlementaire, 
CXIV (March, 1923), 436-50. (VIII, = E. P. G. 


Longevity in the Southern States.—Longevity and PRETE in the southern 
states compare favorably with those of the northern states. Comparisons at different 
ages reveal inconsistencies, however. Scuthern meles excel southern females in average 
expectaticn of life—C. H. Forsyth, Seéewce, LVII (April 27, 1923), 490-93. ee 2. =) 


Disezse and Heredity.—There are factors present in the large majority of persons 
which favor development of disease, Lodily or mental inferiorities, or undesirable 
peculiarities- In many cases, both hereditary and environmental factors interact in a 
specific manner in particular diseases.—Professor Leo Loeb, Science Monthly, XVI 
(June, 1923), 574-87. ‘VI, 2, 3.) E. F. B. 
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Degenerationsproblemet.—Degeneration means the deterioration of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual qualities of an individual. It becomes a race problem. when a 
great number are thus affected. Morel, the founder of racial hygiene, held that chronic 
alcoholism, the use of opium and tobacco, racial intermarriages, and certain inheri-able 
diseases were responsible for degeneration. . Galton worked on the same premises. 
Schallmayer advanced the theory that the race degenerates through the keeping clive, - 
by modern medicine, of the physically inferior. Fewer children in the upper classes 
is also held a cause. Practical race-hygiene: America has taken some steps towzrd a 
solution of this problem, in the present immigration policy, in reducing death-rate 
among children, and by making an energetic fight against venereal diseases, consump- 
on etc.—-Séren Hansen, Nordisk Tidskrift, XLVI (Häftet 1, 1923), 2 23738. one 
2, 5. A. ‘ 


Die Kommune im Dienste der Fortpflanzungshygiene.—Especially after the war 
local communities have been concerned with problems of housing and sufficient Zood. 
Steps have also been taken by carnmunities to further sports. and d play; to fight tuber- 
culosis, social diseases, and alcoholism. State aid is needed in all this. Communities 
must also act to make earlier marriages possible in the middle classes, and to aid large 
families of desirable stock.—Dr. Hanauer, Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss., IX (Heft Io, 1923), 
281-85. (VIL, 3; V, 3.) A. M. M. 


Is the Country Healthier than the Town?—There is no conclusive evidenze in 

- draft statistics that urban life is less healthful than rural life. The latter is inferior in 

the matters of preventable diseases and defects.—Rutfus S. Tucker and C. E, McCambs, 
National sare Review, XII (June, 1923), 291-95. (VII, 3; V, 1, ada ts 


_ Le Médecin.—There is a popular feeling of reverence toward the mysterious power 
of medical science, and the doctor is an individual personification of such power. A 
doctor is an important social beirg, with a magnificent mission. This social phase has 
been very little considered. By his effort to understand the patient’s state of mind 
and by helping him to think healthier thoughts, he may do much to cure both mind and ` 
body. Such a physician may be a great healer and worthy of reverence. —E. Labat, 
Revue des Deuk Mondes, XIV (April 15, 1923), 853-77. (VII, 3; I, x.) Ee 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Post-Prohibition Alcoholism.—A statistical study of alcoholism in Chicago and 
Cook County hospitals indicates a tendency toward increase in the more definitely 
pathological cases. “Morbidity and mortality rates are greater. The perceatage 
bases of pre-prohibition and pre-war cases have been equaled. The age of propor- 
tion is constant. This indicates a nation-wide study of alcoholism.—F. M. Gerty, 
ae oa from the Chicago Medical Recorder, December, 1924; (VII, % 5; 

I B. W. D. 


The Possibility of Extending Human Life—The average life-expectation has 
increased eleven to fourteen and a quarter years in the last century. Increased 
medical knowledge, material progress and active campaigns of health education have 
made this possible. Continued progress on the present basis would give a hypothetical 
reduction of one-third in the dezth-rate and would add an average of ten years to the 
present life-expectancy.—Louis I. Dublin, New York: Metropolitan tas Insurance 
Company, 1922, Pp. 24. (VIOI, 3; IX, x. y . W. D. 


Proposed Standards for State Vital Statistics.—A bureau of vital statistics is the 
recipient and custodian of birth and death records and the compiler of vital statistics 
for public use. To be of service in aiding public Health these statistics should meet the 
requirements of health officials. A standardization of these statistics should include 
information on deaths from causes by race, sex, nativity, age; deaths from causes in 
cities and countries; infant deaths in cities and counties by race, sex, maternal nativity; 
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infant deaths from chief causes by age periods; births in cities arid counties by s Sex, 
race, maternal nativity; still births in cities and counties.: Ratés should be calculated 
for all items outlined. The statistics should be sent any to health officers in the 
state.—L.E. Ross, American Journal. of Public. , Health, Se XUI (April, 1923), 274-79. 
(EX, 1.¥ $ W.A. AL 


: ` Our Statistical Message——The American: Assosiation “for “Organized „Family 
` Social Work gathered statistics from 204 cities served by family welfare societies in 
1922. The total population in these cities is 25,744;406, the number of families helped 
was 265,000; the total expenditure was $7,900,000 with - $3; re ooo for relief. — 


. Linton B. Swift, The Family, IV (July, 1923}, 131-34. x, š; 


M. H. N. 


Infant Mortality in the United States, 1915-21 — The infant mortality rate for 
the United States registration area fell from 99.9 in 1915 to 75.6 in 1921. The decrease 
was caused by the improvement of health conditions and the admission to the registra- 
tion area of states in which the infant mortality was low. The true fall is due to 
increased interest in infant-welfare, in child-welfare work, and in prenatal work for 
expectant mothers. Only one-seventh is accounted for by the addition of new terri- 
tory. A decrease is shown in every specific cause of death, with the exception of 
malformation.—-Robert M. Woodbury, American Journal of Public Henith, Zu 
(May, 1923), 377-83. (TX, 1; VII, 3.) W. A. A. 


Socialization Test .—A test known as Form D has been used to measure social 
attitudes and interests. As a result of its use the Aypothesis is deduced that socializa- 
tion depends upon the sublimation of social emotions into intellectual assimilations of 
group interests. This test may be used to verify or disprove the hypothesis. The 
test may also be used to determine the success of various methods of promoting good 
character. The detection and preventive treatment of predzlinquents and the deter- 
mination of differences in attitudes of successfully married couples and unsuccessfully 
married cone are also fields of research for its use—Hornell Hart, Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VIE (March-April, 1923), 163-66. {IX, 2.) W. A. A. 


‘Pacts and Measures of Civilization.—The goal of civilization is human brother- 
hood, with a joyous life for every member of society. Can we measure whether we are 
reaching that goal? Civilizations have never perished because of too much well-being, 
justice, end internal harmony. Peace, thereZore, may be regarded as the supreme 
test of civilization. The reason it is difficult to apply this test, to determine which of 
two nations is most civilized, is because of the complexity af human life and history.— 
Victor S. Yarros, Open Court, XXVII (April, £923), ato-15. (IX, 2.) TA 


Changes in Motor Control and Individual Variations under the Influence of 
“Razzing.”—A series of motor tests were given to a group of fraternity pledges under 
two different conditions: (r) friendly competition; (2) “rezzing” interference. Individ- 
ual differences were evident, but all the subjects decreased in steadiness, co-ordination, 
and tapping rate, and increased in fatigue under the “razzing.’”’—Donald Laird, 
Tournal: of Experimental Psychology, VI (June, 1923), 235-46. (IX, 2.) nce a 


The Rôle of Sympathy and -Ethical Motivation in Scientific Social Research.— 
The social scientist cannot dispense with objective sympathy as an aid to observation 
and interpretation, but he must avoid substitution of his own reactions for those of 
persons under investigation. While the social scientist may be motivated by desire 
for objective evidence relative to a proposed reform, during the investigation he must 
lay aside his personal leanings. Otherwise his conclusions will be deficient in objectiv- 
ity and practical applicability —A. E. Wolfe, Journal of Philosophy, XX (April 26, 
1923), 225-34. (IX, 2.) E. F. B. 
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Intelligence as the-Tests Test It.—If we define intelligence as what the tests test, 
we can say that it.is-a,common factor in many abilities, can be measured roughly, 
develops mostly in childhood,. and ‘is largely predetermined at five years of age.— 
Edwin G. Boring,. New Republic, XXXV Chine 6, 1923), 35-37. (IX, 2.) ERR 


Present Status of the Social Survey.—The social survey is recognized as the most 
feasible method of securing, exaċt and unbiased social facts. The point reached in a 
social survey is only the acceptance.of a few of the symbols to be used in making investi- 

gation. The methods and prinsiples involved include: the impartial approach to 
problems, the kind of data, which can be classified and compared, technique of collec- 
tion, the investigator and theorist in close relation, group case method. The next 
step is the standardization of methods of correlating the data in order to show the 
part played in group activities by measurable activities —Manuel C. Elmer, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII (March-April, 1923), 167-74. (IX, 3.) W. A. A. 


Recorders of Human Nature.—The case-worker and the novelist have in common 
certain fundamental aims that should produce similarity in the results of their work. 
Both aim to create a vivid picture of the individual and to analyze the situation in 
which the individual finds himself. The record of the case-worker must serve a 
practical purpose and so must contain many facts the novelist may omit. The case- 
worker must have the same insigat into his clients that the novelist has in his imaginary 
persons.—Agnes M. Chamberlayne, Survey, L (May 1, 1923), 178-80. (IX, 4.) 

W. A. 


The Case-Worker.—The' task of the case-worker.is riot to deal with each case 
piecemeal but as a whole, so that the responses obtained will be interactive with an 
environment that responds by contracting or widening the further possibilities of 
experience. The case-worker siould consider the total situation in order to develop 
the potentialities for social life and to influence the conduct of the client—Ada E. 
Sheffield, Journal of Social Forces, I (May, 1923), 362-56. (LX, 4) W. A. A. 


Progress of Social Case Work.—Case work is not new but the emphasis and tech- 
nique are constantly changing. We today believe in giving relief, but the important 
thing is the development of personality. Modern case workers have the advantage of 
the gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning case work, the larger opportunity 
for: preparation and the improved technique-——Gordon Hamilton, The Family, IV 
(July, 1923), 111-18. (IX, 4; II, 3.) M. H. N. 


Der psychoanalytishe Prozess.—Dual personality: Ciivlized man is a dual being: 
his ideal-ego, that is, his conception of what he should be, formed by social norms and 
ideals; and his actual-ego, that is, what he actually is. Between these two psychic 
complexes there is constant tension. The latter consists of unreleased experiences, 
unsolved conflicts, and segmental wishes, which are constantly being suppressed and 
perhaps even entirely forgotten. Psychoanalytic cure and process: The cure consists 
in releasing the tension by gezting the second group back into consciousness, which 
will most easily occur when the patient is given time, opportunity, and guidance to 
talk and reminisce, during which he will also emotionally and physically live through 
the old experiences and transfer upon the analyst the revived sentiments.—Carl 

- Miiller-Braunschweig, Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss., IX (Heft 11, 1923), 301-10. (IX, 5.) 
; A. M. M. 


X, GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Soziologie, Sozialwissenschaften, Sozialpsychologie.—Sociology: Pure sociology 
deals with the morphology of societies; genetic sociology with the origin and develop- 
ment of societies; and applied sociology with social, economic, and cultural policies. 


Eng 
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Social sciences: “The different social sciences deal each with a body of social facts, but 
premise and take for granted the dist_nctly “social” in the situation, the nature of 
which, therefore, becomes the subject-matter of sociology. Social psychology deals 
with the relations and interactions which :impz2l group formations among individuals, 
and the relations and interactions of taese groups.—Aloys Fischer, Archiv f. d. ges. 
Psychol., XLIV (Marca, 1923), 132-71. (X, 2, 5.) : . A. M. M. 


Le problème de l’existence sociale.—Sciences all contribute to the evidence that 
there is 2 progressive substitution of organic solidarity by a mechanic solidarity— 
corresponding to a parallel development of humanity, and it seems that, in the history 
of societies, this progress acts as a final cause, gradually substituting efficient causes for 
unconscious automatism. The French sociological scaool has faced different doctrines, 
but does not believe they are irreconcilable. Society is only intelligible when we con- _ 
sider both the material forces and the coascious personalities which constitute it. Out 
of all this study may be destined to come thearies of morality that will be a positive 
contribution.—H. René, Revue philososkique, XLVIII (May-June, 1923), 403-23. 
(X, 2, 3.) i E. P. G. 


Introduction à une morale de la Force.—-s historians must separate truth from 
fable, so must the critic separate from myth and spiritual ideology the authentic gene- 
alogy of/morality or moral sentiments. Much cf human morality is found to be based 
on theology or rationalism. Still all experience indicates the reality of good and evil; 
and if we could get a trae conception of this reality, we might then see its relation to 
the force cf the universe. Morality is a condition to social reality. Force is a condi- 
tion of all reality. The more the subjecc is studied the more we come to believe that 
the idea we form of good and évil is realy imposed upon our minds by the principle 
of force; in other words, that morality itsslf, like cther superior values, is founded upon 
eat de Gaultier, Revue philosopeique, XLVII (May-June, 1923) ; gens 

X, 4. ee f . P. G. 


Is There a Catholic Sociology?—Soc‘alism denies private property. Tt strikes at 
the family as an institution. The churck rules it out at once as a system of society. 
As the first principle of a great Catholic sociology we must build up a class of peasant 
proprietors, stand for a diffusion of capital concentrated in large-scale industries, and | 
substitute 2 pay based on dividends fo: the wage system. Secondly, enlightened 
Catholics stand for a “just price” (trading at a fixed rate of profit on any given volume 
of sales). Lastly, Cathotic sociology supports the gild idea of industry where workers 
form true fellowships not only to secure adequate remuneraticn but to carry on indus- 
try for the good of the community.—N. E. Egerton Swann, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (1922), Pp. 32, (X, 4.) L. A. C. 


- Present Problems for Educational Sociology —Sociology should prove a valuable 
source of more effective methods for schoo. end classroom and in evaluating the efforts 
of extra-school education. It should show how to steer a fair course in child control, 
The major opportunity lies in the accurat2 determination of the objectives, purposes, 
and aims of any given department of education. To do this, the educational sociol- 
ogists must first define the field and the larger problems of educational sociology. They 
must analyze the social psychology of the various forms of school and classroom groups. 
A final proklem is the determination of the qualitative characteristics of the several 
forms of learning sought through our school education—David Snedden, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 246-54. (X, 5.) W. A. A. 
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ABSTRACT 


The natural history of the press is a history of a surviving species. Itis one of the 
most characteristic fruits of enlightenment, due to the extension of the opportunities 
of education to the masses of the population. 

The modern newspaper is a product of city life; it is no longer merely an organ 
of propaganda and opinion, but a form of popular literature. The journal of opinion 
was largely a business man’s newspaper. ‘The so-called independent press added to its 
public the so-called artisan class. ‘The yellow press was created mainly to capture 
immigrants, and women. 

It was this increase of circulation that made the newspaper—formerly a subsidized 
organ of the parties—an independent business enterprise, an envelope and carrier for 
advertising. P 


I. IHE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

The newspaper has a history; but it has, likewise, a natural 
history. The press, as it exists, is not, as our moralists sometimes 
seem to assume, the wilful product of any little group of living men. 
On the contrary, it is the outcome of an historic process in which 
many individuals participated without foreseeing what the ultimate 
product of their labors was to be. 

The newspaper, like the modern city, is not wholly a rational 
product. No one sought to make it just what it is. In spite of 
all the efforts of individual men and generations of men to control 
it and to make it something after their own heart, it has continued 
to grow and change in its own incalculable ways. l 
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Tae type of newspaper that exis:s is the type that has survived 
under the conditions of modern life. The men who may be said 
to have made the; modern newspaper—James Gordon Bennett, 
Charles A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, and William Randolph Hearst— 
are the men who discovered the kinc of paper that men and women 
would read and had the courage to publish it. 

The natural history of the press is the Listory of this surviving 
species. It is an account of the concitions under which the existing 
newspaper has grown up and taken rorm. 

A newspaper is not merely printed. It is circulated and read. 
Otherwise it is not a newspaper. The struggle for existence, in 
the case of the newspaper, has been g struggle for circulation. The 
newspaper that is not read ceases to be ar. influence in the com- 
munity. The power of the press may be roughly measured by the 
number of people who read it. 

The growth of great cities has enormously increased the size 
of the reading public. Reading which was a luxury in the country 
has become a necessity in the city In tne urban environment 
literacy is almost as much a necessity as speech itself. That is 
one reason there are so many foreign-languaze newspapers. 5 

Mark Villchur, editor of the Russkoye Slovo, New York City, 
asked his readers how many of thera had read newspapers in the 
old country. He found that out of 3:2 correspondents only 16 had 
‘regularly read newspapers in Russia; ro others from time to time 
tead newspapers in the Volast, the village administration center, 
and 12 were subscribers to weekly magazines. In America all of 
them were subscribers or readers of F.ussian newspapers. 

. This is interesting because the immigrant has had, first and 
last, a profound influence on the character of our native newspapers. 
How to bring the immigrant and his descendants into the circle 
of newspaper readers has been one of the problems of modern 
journalism. i i 

The immigrant, who has, perheps, acquired the newspaper 
habit from reading a foreign-languege nevspaper is eventually 
attracted to the native American newspapers. They are for him 
a window looking out into the larger world outside the narrow circle 
of the immigrant community in which he has been compelled to 
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live. The newspapers have discovered that-even men who can 
perhaps read no more than the headlines in the ay press will buy 
a Sunday paper to lock at the pictures. ` 

It is said that the mest successful of the Hearst papers, the 
New York Evening Journal, gains a new body of subscribers every. 
six years. Apparently it pets its readers mainly from immigrants. 
They graduate into Mr-Hearst’s papers from the foreign-language 
press, and when the sensationalism of these papers begins to pall, 
they acquire a taste for some of the soberer journals. At any 
rate, Mr. Hearst has been a great Americanizer. 

In their efforts to make the newspaper readable to the least 
instructed reader, to find in the daily news material that would 
thrill the crudest intelligence, publishers have made one important 
discovery. They have found that the difference between the high- 
brow and the low-brow, which once seemed so profound, is largely 
a ‘difference in vocabulariés. In short, if the press can make 
itself intelligible to the common man, it will have even less diffi- 
culty in being understood by the intellectual. The character 
of present-day newspapers has been profoundly influenced by this 
fact. 


II. THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS 


What is a newspaper? Many answers have been given. It is 
the tribune of the people; it is the fourth estate; the Palladium of 
our civil liberties, etc. | 

On the other hand this same newspaper has been characterized 
as the great sophist. What the popular teachers did for Athens in 
the period of Socrates and Plato the press has done in modern 
times for the common man. 

The modern newspaper has been accused of being a business 
enterprise. “Yes,” say the newspaper men “and the commodity 
it sells is news.” It is the truth shop. (The editor is the phi- 
losopher turned merchant.) By making information about our 
common life accessible to every individual at less than the price 
of a telephone call we are to regain, it is urged—even in the 
complicated life of what Graham Wallas calls the “Great Society” — 
some sort of working democracy. 
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Tke advertising manager’s notion is again something different. 
For him the newspaper is a medium “or creating advertising values. 
The business of the editor is to provide the envelope which encloses 
the space which the advertising maa sells. Eventually the news- 
paper may be corceived as a sort of common carrier, like the railway 
or the post office. 

The newspaper, according to the author of the Brass Check, is 
acrims. The brass check is a symbel of prostitution. ‘The brass 
check is found in your pay envelope every week—you who write 
and print and distribute our newspapers and magazines. The 
brass check is the price of your sham2—you who take the fair body 
of truth and sell it in the market place, who tetray the virgin hopes 
of markind into the loathsome brothel of big business.” 

This is the conception of a mecalist and a socialist—Upton 
Sinclair. 

Evidently the newspaper is an institution that is not yet fully 
understood. What it is, or seems to be, for anyone of us at any 
time is determined by our differing points af view. As a matter 
of fact we do not know much about the newspaper. It has never | 
been studied. 

One reason we know so little about the newspaper is that as 
it exists today it is a very recent manifestation. Beside, in the 
course of its relatively brief history, it aas gone through a remarkable 
series of transfigurations. The press today is, however, all that 
it was and something more. To understand it we must see in its 
historic perspective. 

The first newspapers were written or printed letters; news- 
letters they were called. In the seventeenth century English 
country gentlemen used to employ correspcndents to write them 
once a week from London the gossip of tae court and of the 
town. 

The first newspaper in America, at least the first newspaper 
that lasted beyond its first issue, was the Boston News-Letter. It 
was published by the postmaster. Ths village post office has always - 
been a public forum, where all the affairs of the nation and the 
community were discussed. It was to be expected that there, 
in close proximity to the sources of intelligence, if anywhere, a 
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newspaper: would spring up. For a ned time the position of post- 
master and. the vocation of editor were regarded as inseparable. 

The first newspapers were simply devices for organizing gossip 
and that, to a greater or less extent, they have remained. Horace 
Greeley’s advice to a friend who was about to start a country paper 
is as good today as it was then. 


Begin with a clear conception that the subject of deepest interest to an 
average human being is himsel?; next to that, he is most concerned about his 
neighbors. Asia and the Tongo Islands stand a long way after these in his 
regard. It does seem to me that most country journals are oblivious as to 
these vital truths. If you will, so soon as may be, secure a wideawake, judicious 
correspondent in each village and township of your county, some young lawyer, 
doctor, clerk in a store, or assistant in a post office who will promptly send you 
whatever of moment occurs in his vicinity, and will make up at least half your 
journal of local matter thus collected, nobody in the county can long do without 
it. Do not let a new church be organized, or new members be added to one 
already existing, a farm be sold, a new house be raised, a mill be set in motion, 
a store be opened, nor anything of interest to a dozen families occur, without 
having the fact duly though briefly chronicled in your columns. If a farmer 
cuts a big tree, or grows a mammoth beet, or harvests a bounteous yield of 
wheat or corn, set forth the fact as concisely and unexceptionally as. possible. 


What Greeley advises friend Fletcher to do with his country 
paper the city editor-of every newspaper, as far as it humanly is 
possible, is still trying to do. It is not practicable, in a city of 
3,000,000 and more to mention everybody’s name. For that 
reason attention is focussed upon a few prominent figures. In a 
city where everything happens every day, it is not possible to record 
every petty incident, every variation from the routine of the city 
life. It is possible, however, to select certain particularly 
picturesque or romantic incidents and treat them symbolically, 
for their human interest rather than their individual and personal 
significance. In ‘this way news ceases to be wholly personal and 
assumes the form of art. It ceases to be the record of the doings 
of individual men and women and becomes an impersonal account 
of manners and life. 

The motive, conscious or unconsious, of the writers and of the 
press in all this is to reproduce, as far as possible, in the city the 
conditions of life in the village. In the village everyone knew 
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everyone else. Everyone called everyone by his first name. The 
village was democratic. We are a nation of villagers. Our institu- 
tions are fundamentally village institutions. In the village, gossip 
and public opinion were the main sources of social control. 

“I would rather live,” said Thomas Jefferson, “in a country 
with newspapers and without a government than in a country 
with a government and without newspapers.” > 

If public opinion is to continue to govern in the future as it 
has in the past, if we propose to maintain a democracy as Jefferson 
conceived it, the newspaper must continue to tell us about ourselves. 
We must somehow learn to know our community and its affairs 
in the same intimate way in which we knew them in the country - 
villages. The newspaper must continue to be the printed diary 
of the home community. Marriages and divorce, crime and 
politics, must, continue to make up the main body of our news. 
Local news is the very stuff that democracy is made of. 

But that, according to Walter Lippmann, is just the difficulty. 
“As social truth is organized today, so he says, “the press is not 
constituted to furnish from one edition to the next the amount of 
knowledge which the democratic theory of public opinion demands. 
. ... When we expect it to.supply such a body of truth, we employ 
a misleading standard of judgment. We misunderstand the limited _ 
nature of news, the illimitable complexity of society; we over- 
estimat2 our own endurance, public spirit, and all-round competence. 
We suppose an appetite for uninteresting truths which is not dis- 
covered by any honest analysis of our own tastes... . . Uncon- 
sciously the theory sets up the single reader as theoretically 
incompetent, and puts upon the press the burden of accomplish- 
ing whatever representative government, industrial organization, 
and dip-omacy have failed to accomplish. Acting upon everybody 
for thirty minutes in twenty-four hours, the press is asked to create 
a mystical force called ‘public opinion’ that will take up the slack 
in public institutions.” l l 

It is- evident that a newspaper cannot do for a community of 
1,000,0c0 inhabitants what the village did spontaneously for itself 
through the medium of gossip and personal contact. Nevertheless 
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the efforts of the newspaper to achieve this impossible result are 
‘an interesting chapter in the history of politics as well as of the 
press. 

Ill. THE PARTY PAPERS 

The first newspapers, the news-letters, were not party papers. 
Political journals began to supersede the news-letters at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The news with which the 
reading public was most -concerned at that time was the reports 
of the debates in parliament. 

Even before the rise of the party press certain prying and 
curious individuals had made a business of visiting the Strangers’ 
Gallery, during the sessions of the House of Commons in order to 
write up from memory, or from notes taken down surreptitiously, 
accounts of the speeches and discussions during an important debate. 
At this time all the deliberations of parliament were secret, and | 
it was not until 100 years later that the right of reporters to attend 
the sessions of the House of Commons and record its proceedings 
_ was officially recognized. In the meantime reporters were com- 
pelled to resort to all sorts of subterfuges and indirect methods in 
order to get information. It is upon this information, gathered 
in this way that much of our present history of English politics is 
based. : 

One of the most distinguished of these parliamentary reporters 
was Samuel Johnson. One evening in 1770, it is reported, Johnson 
with a number of other celebrities was taking dinner in London. 
Conversation turned upon parliamentary oratory. Someone spoke 
of a famous speech delivered in the House of Commons by the 
elder Pitt in 1741. Someone else, amid the applause of the 
company, quoted a passage from this speech as an illustration of 
_ an orator who had surpassed in feeling and beauty of language the 
finest efforts of the orators of antiquity.. Then Johnson, who up 
to that point had taken no part in the discussion, spoke up. “I 
wrote that speech,” he said, “in a garret in Exeter Street.” 

The guests were struck with amazement. He was asked, 
“How could it have been written by you, sir?” 

Sir,” said Johnson, “I wrote it in Exeter Street. Į never 
was in the gallery of the House of Commons but once. Cave had 
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interest with the doorkeepers; he and the persons employed under 
him got admittance; they brought away the subjects of discussion, 
the names of the speakers, the side they took, and the order in 
whick they rose, together with notes of the various arguments 
adduced in the course of the debate. The whole was afterward 
communicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the form they 
now have in the Parliamentary Debates, for the speeches of that 
period are all printed from Cave’s magazine.” 

Scmeone undertook to praise Johnson’s impartiality, saying 
that in his reports he seems to have dealt out reason and eloquence 
with an equal hand to both political parties. “That is not quite 
true,’ was Johnson’s reply. “I saved appearances tolerably well; 
but I took care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” 

This speech of William Pitt, composed by Johnson in Exeter 
Street, has long held a place in school books and collections of 
oratory. It is the famous speech in which Pitt answered the accu- 
satior: of the “atrocious crime of being a young man.” 

Perhaps Pitt thought he delivered that speech. At any rate 
there is no evidence that he repudiated it. I might add that, Pitt, 
if he was the first, was not the last statesman who is indebted to 

‘the reporters for his reputation as an orator. 

The significant thing about this incident is that it illustrates 
the manner in which, under the influence of the parliamentary 
reporters, something like a constitutional change was effected 
in the character of parliamentary government. As soon as the 
parliamentary orators discovered that they were addressing not 
only their fellow-members but, indirectly, through the medium of the 
press, the people of England, the whole character of parliamentary 
proceedings changed. Through the newspapers the whole country 
was enabled to participate in the discussions by which issués were 
framed and legislation was enacted. 

Meanwhile, the newspapers themselves, under the influence of - 
the very discussions which they themselves instigated, had become 
party organs. Whereupon the party press ceased to be a mere 
chronicle of small gossip and came to be what we know as a “journal 
of opinion.” The editor, meanwhile, no longer a mere newsmonger 
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and humble recorder of events, found himself the a E of a 
political party; playing a rôle in politics. ' 

During the long struggle for freedom of thought and speech 
in the seventeenth century, popular discontent had found literary 
expression in the pamphlet and broadside. The most notable of 
these pamphleteers was John Milton, and the most famous of these 
pamphlets was Milton’s Areopagitica: A Defence of the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, published in 1646; “the noblest piece of 
English prose” it has been called by Henry Morley. 

When the newspaper became, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a journal of opinion, it took over the function of the political 
pamphlet. The opinion that had formerly found expression in 
a broadside was now expressed in the form of editorial leading 
articles. The editorial writer, who had inherited the mantle of 
the pamphleteer, now assumed the rôle of a tribune of ‘the people. 

It was in this rôle, as the protagonist of the popular cause, 
that the newspaper captured the imagination of our intelligentsia. 

When we read in the political literature of a generation ago 
references.to “the power of the press” it is the editor and the 
editorial rather than the reporter and the news of which these 
writers are thinking. Even now, when we speak of the liberty of 
the press, it is the liberty to express an opinion, rather than the 
liberty to investigate and publish the facts, which is meant. The 
activities of the reporter, upon which any opinion that is relevant 
to existing conditions is likely to be based, are more often regarded 
as an infringement of our personal rights than an exercise of our 
political liberties. 

The liberty of the press for which Milton wrote the Areopagitica — 
was the liberty to express an opinion. “Give me the liberty,” 
he said, “to know, tc-alter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.” 

Carlyle was thinking of the editorial writer and not of the 
reporter when he wrote: ‘‘Great is journalism! Is not every able 
editor a ruler of the world, being a persuader of it?” 

The United States inherited its parliamentary government, its 
party system, and its newspapers from England. The rôle which 
the political journals played in English politics was re-enacted in 
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America. The American newspapers were a power with which the 
British government had to reckon; i in the struggle of the colonies 
for independence. After the British took possession, of New York 
City, Ambrose Serle, who had undertaken to publish the New Y ork 
Gaszeité in the interest of the invaders, wrote. as follows to Lord . 
Dartmouth in regard to the patriot-party press. 
Ameng other engines which have raised the present commotion, next to 
the indecent harangues of the preachers, none has had a more extensive or 
stronger influence. than the newspapers of the respective colonies. One is 


astonished to seé with what avidity they are sought after, and how implicitly 
they are believed by the great bulk, of the people. x 


It was nearly a century later in the person of Horace Greeley, 
editor cf the New York Tribune during the anti-slavery struggle, 
that the journal of opinion reached its highest expression in America. ` 
America has had better newspaper men than Horace Greeley, 
although none, perhaps, whose opinions exercised so wide an influ- 
ence. “The New York Tribune,” says Charles Francis Adams, 
“during those years was the greatest educational factor, economi- 
cally and morally, this country has ever known.” 


IV. THE INDEPENDENT PRESS 


The power of the press, as represented by the older type of 
newspaper, rested in the final analysis upon the ability of its editors 
to create a party and lead it. The journal of opinion is, by its 
very nature, predestined to become the organ of a party, 'or at 
any rate the mouthpiece of a school. i 

So long as political activities were R on the basis of 
village life, the party system worked. In the village community, 
where life was and still is relatively fixed and settled, custom and 
tradition provided for most of the exigencies of daily life. In 
such a community, where every deviation from the ordinary routine 
of life was a matter of observation and comment and all the facts 
were known, the political process was, at any rate, a comparatively 
simple matter. Under these circumstances the work of the news- 
paper, as a gatherer and interpreter of the news, was but an extension 
of the function which was otherwise performed spontaneously 
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by the GUDE itself iogh, the ‘medium of personal contact 
and gossip. 

But as our cities expanded “aad life. grew more CaL 
it turned out that political parties, in-order to survive, must have 
a permanent organization. Eventua:| uy party morale became a 
greater value than the issues for the determination of which the 
parties are supposed to exist. The efect upon the party press was 
to reduce it to the position of a sort of house organ of the party 
organization. It no longer knew from day to day just what its 
opinions were. The editor was no longer a free agent. It was of 
this subjugated Tribune that Walt Whitman was thinking when he 
coined the phrase, “the kept editor.” 

When, finally, the exigencies of party politics, under conditions 
of life in great cities, developed the political machine, some of the 
more independent newspapers revolted. This was the origin of 
the independent press. It was one of the independent papers, 
the New York Times of that day, that first assailed and eventually 
overthrew, with the aid of a cartoonist, Thomas Nast, the Tweed 
Ring, the first and most outrageous of the political machines that 
party politics in this country has so far produced. Presently there 
was a general breaking away, particularly by the metropolitan 
as distinguished from the country papers, from the domination of 
the parties. Party loyalty ceased to be a virtue. 

Meanwhile a new political power had arisen and found expression 
in the press. This power was embodied, not in the editorial and 
the editorial writer, however, but in the news and the reporter. 
In spite of the fact that the prestige of the press, up to this time, 
had rested on its réle of champion of popular causes, the older 
newspapers were not read by the masses of the people. . 

The ordinary man is more interested in news than he is in 
political doctrines or abstract ideas. H. L. Mencken has called 
attention to the fact that the average man does not understand 
more than two-thirds of what “comes from the lips of the average 
political orator or clergyman.” ` 

The ordinary man, as the Saturday Evening Post has discovered, 
thinks in concrete images, anecdotes, pictures, and parables. He 
finds it difficult and tiresome to read a long article unless it is 
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dramatized and takes the form of what newspapers call a “story.” 
“News story” and “fiction story” are two forms of modern literature 
that are now so like one another that it is sometimes difficult to 
. distinguish them. : 

The Saturday Evening Pest, for example, writes the news in the 
form of fiction, while the daily press frequently writes fiction in 
the form of news. When it is not possible to present ideas in the 
concrete, dramatic form of a story, tne ordinary reader likes them 
stated in a short paragraph. 

It is said that James E. Scripps. of the Scripps, McRae League, 
which specializes in afternoon papers in secondary cities, built up 
his whole string of papers upon the basis of the very simple psycho- 
logical principle that the ordinary man will read newspaper items 
in the inverse ratio to their length. His method of measuring the 
efficiency of his newspapers, therefore, was to count the number 
of items they contained. The paper that had the largest number 
of items was the best paper. This is just the reverse of Mr. Hearst’s | 
methods; his papers have fewer items than other papers. 

` The old-time journalist was inclined to have a contempt for 
news. News was for him simply material upon which to base an 
editorial. If God let things happen that were not in accordance 
with his conception of the fitness of things, he simply suppressed 
them. He refused to take the responsibility of letting his readers 
learn about things that he knew ‘ougkt not to have happened. 

Manton Marble, who was editor cf the New York World before 
Joseph Pulitzer took it and made it yellow, used to say there were 
no: 18,000 people in New York City to whom a well-conducted news- 
paper could offer to address itself. If the circulation of the paper 
went above that figure he thought there must be something wrong 
with the paper. Before Mr. Pulitzer took it over the tirculation 
had actually sunx to 10,000. The cld New York World preserved 
the type of the old conservative high-brow paper down to the 
eighties. By that time in the larger cities the political independent. 
newspapers had become the accepted type of journal. 

Long before the rise of what was later to be called the 
incependent press, there had appeared in New York two journals 
thet were the forerunners of the present-day newspapers. In 1883 
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Benjamin Day, with a few associates, started a paper for “mechanics 
and the masses generally.” The price of this paper was 1 cent but 
the publishers expected to make up by larger circulation and by 
advertising the loss sustained by the lower price. At that time most 
of the other New York papers were selling for 6 cents. 

It was, however, the enterprise of James Gordon Bennett, 
the founder of the New York Herald, who set the pace in the new 
form of journalism. In fact, as Will Irwin says in the only adequate 
account that has ever been written of the American newspaper, 
“James Gordon Bennett invented news as we know it.” Bennett, 
like some others who have contributed most to modern journalism, 
was a disillusioned man, and for that very reason, perhaps, a ruthless 
and cynical one. “I renounce all so-called principles,” he said in 
his announcement of the new enterprise. By principles he meant, 
perhaps, editorial policies. His salutatory was at the same time 
a valedictory. In announcing the purposes of the new journalism 
he bade adieu to the aims and aspirations of the old. Henceforth 
the editors were to be news gatherers and the newspaper staked 
its future on its ability to gather, print, and circulate news. 

What is news? There have been many answers. I think it 
was Charles A. Dana, who said, “News is anything that will make 
people talk.” . This definition suggests at any rate the aims of the 
new journalism. Its purpose was to-print anything that would 
make people talk and think, for most people do not think until they 
` begin to talk. Thought is after all a sort of internal conversation. 

A later version of the same definition is this: “News is any- 
thing that makes the reader say, ‘Gee Whiz!’” This is the definition 
of Arthur McEwen, one of the men who helped make the Hearst 
papers. It is at the same time the definition of the latest and most 
successful type of journal, the yellow press. Not all successful 
journals are, to be sure, yellow. The New York Times, for example, 
isnot. But the New York Times is not yet a type. 


V. THE YELLOW PRESS 


There seem to be, as Walter Lippmann has observed, two types 
of newspaper readers. “Those who find their own lives interesting” 
and ‘‘those who find their own lives dull, and wish to live a more 
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thrilling existence.” There are, correspondingly, two types of 
newspapers: papers edited on the principle that readers are mainly 
interested in reading about themselves, and papers edited upon 
the principle that their readers, seeking some escape from the dull 
routing of their own lives, are interested in anything which offers 
‘them, what the psychoanalyists call “a flight from reality.” 

The provincial newspaper with its record of weddings, funerals, 

lodge meetings, oyster suppers, and all the small patter of the small 
‘town represents the first type. The metropolitan press, with its 
persistent search in the drab episodes of city lite for the romantic 
and the picturesque, its dramatic accounts of vice and crime, and. 
its unflagging interest in the movements of personages of a more 
or less mythical high society, represents the latter type. 

Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, that is to say, 
up to about 1880, most newspapers, even in our large cities, were 
conducted on the theory that the best news a paper can print is a 
death notice or marriage announcement. l = 

Up to that time the newspapers had not yet begun to break into 
the tenements, and most people who supported a newspaper lived in 
homes rather than in apartments. The telephone had not yet come 
into popular use; thé automobile was unheard of; the city was 
still a mosaic of little neighborhoods, like our foreign-language 
communities of the present day, in which the city dweller still 
maintained something of the provincialism of the small town. 

Greet changes, however, were impending. The independent 

_ press was already driving some of the cld-time newspapers to the 
wall. There were more newspapers than either the public or the 
advertisers were willing to support. It was at this time and under 
these circumstances that newspaper men discovered that circulation 
could be greatly increased by making literature out of the news. 
Charles A. Dana had already done this in the Sun, but there still 
was a large section of the population for whom the clever writing 
of Mr. Dana’s young men was caviar: 

The vellow press grew up in an attempt to capture for the news- 
paper a public whose only literature was the family story paper 
or the cheap novel. The problem was to write the news in such 
a way that it would appeal to the fundamental passions. The 
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formula was: love and romance for the women; sport and politics ` 
for the men. 7 

The effect of the application of this formula was 3 to enormously 
increase the circulaticn of the newspapers, not only in the great 
cities, but all over the country. These changes were brought about 
mainly under the leadership of two men, Joseph Pulitzer and 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Pulitzer had disccvered while he was editor of the St. Louis 
Post Dispaich that the way to fight popular causes was not to advo- 
cate them on the editorial page but to advertise them—write them 
_up—in the news columns. It was Pulitzer who invented muck- 
raking. It was this kind of journalism which enabled Pulitzer, 
within a period of siz years, to convert the old New Fork World, 
which was dying of iranition when he took it, into the most talked 
about if not the mos- wideiy circulated, paper in New York City. 

Meanwhile, out.ir San Francisco Mr. Hearst had succeeded in 
galvanizing the old moribund Examiner into new life, making it the 
most widely read newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 

It was under Mr. Hearst that the “‘sob sister” came into vogue. 
This is her story, as Will Irwin told it in Collier’s, cee 18, 
IQII: 

Chamberlain (managing editor of the Examiner) conceived the idea that 
the city hospital was bally managed. He picked a little slip of a girl from 
among his cub reporters and assigned her to the investigation. She invented 
her own method; she “fainted” on the street, and was carried to the hospital 
for treatment. She turned out a story “with a sob for the unfortunate in every 
line.” That was the professional beginning of “Annie Laurie” or Winifred 
Black, and of a departure in newspaper writing. For she came to ‘have many 
imitators, but none other could ever so well stir up the primitive emotions of 
sympathy and pity; shs was a “‘sob squad” all by herself. Indeed, in the 


discovery of this symphathetic “woman writing,” Hearst broke through the 
crust into the thing he was after. 


With the experience that he had gained on the Examiner in 
San Francisco and with a large fortune that he had inherited from 
his father, Hearst in~aded New York in 1896. It was not until he 
reached New York and started out to make the New York Journal 
the most widely read paper in the United States that yellow journal- 
ism reached the limi. í 


t 
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_ Palitzer’s principal contribution to yellow journalism was muck- 
raking, Hearst’s was mainly “jazz.” The newspaper-had been 


` * ‘conducted up to this time upon the thecry that its business was to 


_ instruct. Hearst rejected that conception. His appeal was 
‘. frankly not to the intellect but to the heart. The newspaper was 


- _ for him first and last a form of entertainment. 


It was about the time the yellow press was engaged in extending 
tke newspaper habit to the masses oi people, including women and 
immigrants—who up to this time did not read newspapers—that 
tke department store was beginning to attract attention. 

The department store is, in a sense, a creation of the Sunday 
newspaper. At any rate, without the advertising that the Sunday 
newspaper was able to give it, the department store would hardly 
have zained the vogue it has today. It is important in this connec- 
tion that women read the Sunday paper before they did the dailies. 
The women are buyers. 

It was in the Sunday newspaper that the methods of yellow 
journalism were first completely worked out. The men who are 
chiefly responsible for them are Morzill Goddard and Arthur Bris- 
bane. It was Goddard’s ambition to make a paper that a man 
would buy even if he could not read it. He went in for pictures, 
first in black and white and then in colors. It was in the Sunday 
World that the first seven-column cut was printed. Then followed 
the comic section and all the other devices with which we are familiar 
for compelling a dull-minded and reluctant public to read. 

After these methods had been worked out in the Sunday paper, 
they were introduced into the daily. The final triumph of the 
yellow journal was Brisbane’s “Heart-to-heart editorials” —a 
coumn of predigested platitudes and moralizing, with half-page 
diagrams and illustrations to re-enforce the text. Nowhere has 
Herbert Spencer’s maxim that the art of writing is economy of 
attention been so completely realized. 

Walter Lippmann, in his recent study-of public opinion, calls 
attention to the fact that no sociologist has ever written a book 
on news gathering. It strikes him as very strange that an institu- 
tion like the press, from which we expect so much and get so little 
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of what we expect, should not have been the subject of a more 

disinterested study. . 
Tt is true that we have not studir 4 the newspaper as the R k 

have studied, for example, the potato bug. But the same may be 


said of every political institution, and the newspaper is a political -` 


institution quite as much as Tammany Hall or the board of aldermen `; 
are political institutions. We have grumbled about our political: £ 
institutions, sometimes we have sought by certain magical legislative’ - 
devices to exercise and expel the evil spirits that possessed them. 
On the whole we have been inclined to regard them as sacred and to 
treat any fundamental criticism of them as a sort of blasphemy. | 
If things went wrong, it was not the institutions but the persons we. 
elected to conduct them, and an incorrigible human nature, who 
were at fault. 

What then is the remedy for the existing condition of the 
newspapers? Thereisnoremedy. Humanly speaking, the present 
newspapers are about as good as they can be. If the newspapers 
are to be improved, it will come through the education of the people 
and the organization of political information and intelligence. As 
Mr. Lippmann well says, “the number of social phenomena which 
are now recorded is small, the instruments of analysis are very 
crude, and the concepts often vague an] uncriticized.”” We must 

.improve our records and that is a serious task. But first of all 
we must learn to look at political and social life objectively and 
cease to think of it wholly in moral terms! In that case we shall 
have.less news, but better newspapers. 

The real reason that the ordinary newspaper accounts of the 
incidents of ordinary life are so sensational is because we know so 
little of human life that we are not able to interpret the events of . 

-life when we read them. It is safe to say that when anything 
shocks us, we do not understand it. 
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The Lesser Antilles, even more than other insular groups, offer special advantages ' 
for the study of social and cultural contects. They are isolated and varied, and several 
types of national culture are found in contact with a flexible population. Several 
islands have passed from one nation to another. The negro shows a special liking 
for. French culture. There are, with the exception of obeak, few African survivals, 
and the Negro prefers European standards. From race mixture arises social stratifi- 
cation based on degree of white blood, and this interferes with racial solidarity. The 
East Indians are late comers, and already show a tendency to assimilate to European 
standards. In industry and initiative they are superior to the. Africans. The present 
economic system is a barrier to cultural growth. Education and peasant proprietorship 
would bring about a better standard of living as a basis of cultural advance; but it 
is uncertain whether tutelage is not still necessary, and the whites are declining. The 
social-cultural situation is especially promising as a field for co-operative research, with 
special reference to results-in pure social science and methodology. 


In applying to his own ‘field with little modification the methods . 
of so-called exact sciences, the sociologist occasionally has had 
to submit to taunts because he could not show sufficiently precise 
results: It ought to be obvious that a methodology suited to 
clesely controlled experimentation is not adapted to materials 
which can neither be’ segregated nor much ‘manipulated. If 
observation is to be its sole or chief resource, sociology must use 
methods suited to the special nature of its working materials. To 
this end it must sometimes select for intensive study those types — 
and areas in which the play of social forces is least disturbed by 
alien elements. There must be ‘group contacts, but not too many 
or too complex. There must be a behavior as nearly spontaneous 
as is possible under modern conditions. . If a considerable degree 
of isolation can be secured without too. greatly limiting contacts 
and reactions it will almost surely make for clarity of results. 

Social groups in an insular environment offer several of these 
advantages, but not all insular districts -offer them in the same ` 
combination. Unless the. island population has had a history, 
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there will be no means of tracing “ae direction of social change. 
= Unless it has some contacts with zhe outside world, ‘there will 
be little opportunity for comparitz its present reactions with 
contemporary movements elsewh-re. Moreover, any fruitful 
study of social growth demands something more than rectilinear 
development. There must have been occasional upheavals brought 
about by internal revolutions or by radical shifts in control from 
the outside. Migrations, economi: revolutions, and the impact 
of new cultural elements arising frem the transfer of colonies are 
examples of such differentiating agents. Another factor is the 
character of the population itself witz reference to its social heredity, 
its modifiability, and the types of is habitual reaction to different 
standards with which it is brought ir contact by changes of political 
control. This is caused by the fect that cultures, like physical 
organisms, vary in prepotency. 

The smaller West Indian islancs, extending from St. Thomas 
to the South American coast, possess many of these characters. 
The islands have had a history ccvéring three or four centuries. 
Several European powers have haJ á hand in their colonization, 
and most of them have changed p-litical control more than once. 
Their internal economic life, while it has never been so radically” 
transformed as has that of Europe by the Industrial Revolution, 
has been profoundly modified by ch=nges in the dominant industry, 
and by the opening of new markets Their population is a product 
of immigration within the period mentioned, for the original: Amer- 
indians, with the exception of a r=gligible remnant in Dominica, 
have been either extirpated or emalgamated with other races. 
Spanish, English, French, Dutch. Danes, and Portuguese have 
contributed the European element; Africans, Chinese, and East 
Indians represent the non-Europeaa types. In most of the islands, 
the whites have been declining for more than a century, due prob- 
ably to economic rather than bidlogical causes. The southern 
part of the district has been notak_y affected within the past two 
generations by the introduction of coolie laborers from India, 
and overpopulation associated wit economic changes has recently 
led to perceptible emigration of N -groes to the Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and the United States. 


la: 
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‘Geographically, the islanc ; as a group gre rather remote from 

the larger societies of Europ2 znd America. Demarara, usually 
classed with the West India, is a part of South America, and 
Trinidad is hardly separate from that continent. The oceanic 
islands are not only segregated as a group, but each unit is more 
or less isolated from the others. Trinidad and Barbados, on the 
other hand, are in the track of seavy commercial traffic and have 
abundant outside contacts. Small islands lke Anguilla, Barbuda, 
Seba, and St. John have few contacts even with others of their 
own neighborhood. One consequence of this isolation is a. high 
-degree of particularism which characterizes the whole group, and 
which has hitherto rendered fuile all attempts at federation or 
even co-operation in common concerns. ‘Much the same spirit 
of detachment and localism waick permeates remote rural communi- 
ties elsewhere is found in all the >ceanic islards. 

Socially detrimental as is this <solation, it at least offers a favor- 
able field for scientific study. Perhaps nowhere else is there a 
better opportunity for securing definite evidence bearing on the 
opposing theories of race and cor-act as factors in cultural growth. 
Leaving out of account the Eurzpean population as a fluctuating 
and diminishing element, there remain as major factors the Negro 
and the East Indian. Now tie Legro belongs perhaps to the most 
docile and modifiable of all races. He readily takes the tone and 
color of his social environmen, assimilating to the dominant 
culture with little resistance. Turther, he is ordinarily, though 
not quite correctly, assumed to Fave brought with him from Africa 
little cultural equipment of his zwn. If culture is diffused only 
through contact, there is here a means of following, in the experience 
of an especially susceptible peopE, the processes of transformation 
which different types of association kave generated. If the racial 
theory is sound, race traits ougat here to have persisted; or at 
least definitely modified the new it fluences with which the dominant 
European peoples have brought tze Negro in contact. 

The East Indians of Demerari and Trinidad, although derived 
from diverse geographical and sccial environments in India, have 
a sufficient degree of solidarity to be treatec, as in local practice 
they are treated, as a unit, since th=ir reactions to Western influences 
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are essentially alike. Racially nearer to the whites than to the 
Negroes, they were at first equally alien to both. In their contacts 
with Europeans in the West Indies, conditions are not the same as 
those in India. Here the East Indiéns come as immigrants into 
a social order established by the whites; and to this order they 
must either assimilate, or, by conscious effort, react against it as 
a persistently alien type. 

When populations change their primary contacts, in’ case 
they do not thus aggressively persist, assimilation to the new 
cultural standards may have varying degrees of completeness. 
If the population be plastic—that is, if its original culture traits” 
be not especially cohesive and dominant—it will usually undergo 
rather rapid modification. Certain of the Lesser Antilles have 
remained continuously, or almost continuously, under the same 
control from the beginning; others, through political transfer, 
have passed from one control to another after definite cultural 
adaptation had taken place. Barbados, as the best example of 
the first type, has been uninterruptedly English since its settlement 
about 1625. The island proudly carries the title of “Little 
England,” and its population, now overwhelmingly African, takes 
pains to be more English than Britain itself. Barbados has a 
considerable measure of local self-government, but there is little’ 
demand for any other status than that of an outlying part of the 
“mother-country.” The rapid decline of white population has 
apparently only accentuated the prestige of English forms and 
traditions. Although there is some tendency to break away from 
the Anglican church, it is to be attributed to the African’s desire 
for free emotional expression and to the personal ambition of local 
religious leaders, rather than to racial self-assertion. 

Martinique and Guadeloupe have, except for brief periods, 
been French since their colonization; and here also the Africans 
are in a vast majority. The identification of these islands with 
France is even more complete than that of Barbados with England, 
in that they are departments of the Republic, with full citizenship 
and representation in the French Parliament. Political status, 
however, does not satisfactorily account for the completeness of 
their assimilation to the national culture, nor is language a sufficient 
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explanation, since the patois spoken in the ‘slands is far removed 
from classical French. However much the Barbadian may flaunt 
his ultra-English character, it is still a somewhat extraneous thing 
of which he is never quite sure. The French islanders have the 
assured manner of those who do not need to be self-assertive. 

‘Spain, although she was the pioneer in most of the islands, has 
left a surprisingly small deposit. of cultural material as compared 
with <he later occupants. Except in Trinidad, which remained 

- Spanish until 1797, and which is in close proximity to the Spanish 
regions of the continent, few traces of Spanish influence remain 
aside from place names. This scantiness of Spanish influence is 
accounted for not only by the long period which has intervened 
since the Spaniards were dispossessed, but by the fact that in most 
of the islands they had not developed any intensive colonization. 

- Canseqjuently there was never, outside of Trinidad, any particular 
process of struggle and survival between Spanish and other national 
culturas. 

The Dutch early secured a strong foothold in the Caribbean 
which, so far as mere territorial possession goes, they still retain, 
but aside from furnishing the machinery of administration they 
have made little impression even in their own islands. Dutch 
institutions find small place in the general’ social life. In Saba 
and St. Eustatius, the Dutch language is hardly used, and in Curacao 
the popular speech is that strange conglomerate called Papiamento. 
This failure to impress the national language on a flexible subject 
population is doubtless due in large measure to the economic 

, situation. Throughout most of the period since colonization began, 
England has been the dominant commercial pcwer in the Caribbean; 

` and English is the speech of modern commerce. Even the smaller 
detached French islands of St. Barts and St. Martin, whose commer- 
cial contacts are largely with English-speaking lands, use English 
as much as French. l 

A like case of the assimilative power of commerce is furnished 
by the three Virgin Islands which the Unized States purchased - 
from Denmark in 1917. The Danes had possessed these islands 
for more than two centuries. St. Thomas, now falling into economic 
destitution, was formerly the active center of West Indian com- 
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merce. English early became the prevailing speech, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was formally adopted as the oficial 
language. A few years before the transfer, the Danes began to 
teach their language in the schools, but made no appreciable 
impression on the population. Danish survivals are already few 
and faint, except in those features of business and administration 
which were left under Danish control by explicit provisions in the 
treaty of cession. As in the case of the Dutch islands, the national 
culture seems to have always been exotic, securing little hold on 
the African population outside of the official administration. 

Failure of Spanish culture to secure in the Lesser Antilles the 
same dominant position which it holds in the neighboring continental 
regions may be attributed to the exigencies of war and conquest. 
These islands are small and open to attack by sea. Spain was 
already losing her commanding position as a sea power when aczual `, 
colonization began here, and although she still Held most of the 
Greater Antilles, these detached islands were wrested from -her 
before she had time to make a fixed cultural impress; nor had she 
at any time been a real commercial power like England. Permanent 
colonization fell chiefly in that period of struggle for heger-ony 
between France and England which ended with the Napoleonic 
wars. France gradually lost ground until, at the final settlement 
in 1815, she retained of the important islands only Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Of those which she lost, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Dominica had been under French control long 
enough to have acquired a definitely French character, much of 
which they still retain after more than a century of English rule. 
Grenada and St. Vincent at present show less, St. Lucia and Damin- 
ica more, of French influence. 

The existing situation in these four islands is hardly comparable 
with that in other regions like Canada or Louisiana which France 
has lost; for in the West Indies there was never any large white 
population, and slavery was always a commanding fact in the social 
situation, Why French culture has been so prepotent in relation to 
plastic populations is a complex question. Education is not the 
explanation, for the fact developed before education of the subject 
races began. It is sometimes asserted that the Latin peoples are 
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especially adapted by temperament to deal with more primitive 
groups. It may bethat English, Dutch, and Danes are personally 
masterful without’ possessing that sympathetic quality which calls 
forth instinctive loyal response. Such generalizations, however, are 
toc vague to serve as a basis fcr scientific conclusions without exact 
demonstration ; and exact demonstration would be difficult to 
secure. A somewhat more definite approach to the problem 
might be found in the matter of race mixture, and the psychic 
attitudes of whites, colored, and blacks in English, Dutch, and 
French: colonies.. Satisfactory studies in this field remain to be 
made. <ni 

But, as already stated, the economic factor has undoubtedly 
been a potent one. Between English and French there’ was little 
to choose as regards the motives which brought them into the 
islands. Both undertook colonization to secure economic advantage 
for the nation or for individuals, and both adopted purely exploitive 
methods. England had the adavantage of military success and 
superioz industrial and commercial development. But her very 
superiority on the economic side interfered with her culttral success 
in dealing with a primitive, non-industrial people like the Africans. 
The French were by temperament and experience less industrial, 
and therefore more congenial to the simpler nature of the African. 
They had less of race prejudice; they crossed more willingly with ` 
the blacks; and the color line was less rigid than in English colonies. 
They also had more gaiety, a keener artistic and dramatic sense, 
and less rigorous moral attitudes. Once in full contact with French 
national culture, the Negro was likely to readily absorb its type and 
long retain its influence. 

What was the amount of cultural equipmen* which the Negroes 
brought from Africa is still a matter of keen controversy. Coming 
as slaves, sternly coerced intc the white man’s ways, dispersed 
so tkat Local or kinship groups should not form dangerous centers 
of revolt, there was no fair chence for culture survival, had such 
survival been likely. This was particularly true in the wide, 
heterogeneous areas of South America and the United States. In 
the small, isolated West Indian islands the possibility of survival 
and propagation of cultural characters wes greater, though still 
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limited. In the English colonies emancipation, occurring neazly 
a generation earlier than in the United States, fell within a period 
when many African-born persons were still alive.” Here tken 
ought to be found a particularly favorable field for the study of 
African suvivals, although to have produced the ‘best results such 
a study should have begun two generations ago. `>, 

For, after emancipation had removed the coercive pressure of 
white control, the European population rapidly declined, and the 
population mass became predominantly African. Despite tais, 
however, so far as institutions and outstanding social ‘characters 
are concerned, there are few traces of actual survival.” ‘Further, 
in the process of developing cultural traits the „whole ‚present 
tendency seems to lie in the direction of rather exaggerated con- 
formity to European models. It is difficult to discover a distinc- 
tively African social character which has been consciously and 
deliberately fostered, so strong is the prestige of white fashions. 
Not even the educated race-consciousness of present Negro leaders 
has been able to arouse a consistent interest in anything African. 
Governmental hostility to African movements indeed exists, but 
it is hardly necessary. Whether a far-sighted colonial adminis- 
tration might not with advantage foster some measure of N2gro 
cultural survivals, is an open question. It is at least logicel to 
assume that the race might prosper best, even in an alien environ- 
ment, under a social order which selected some elements from the 
system to which it had become adapted in the long process of 
anterior development. 

If there is such a thing as an African type of mind it caanot 
have been totally obliterated within the two or three centuries 
of contact with Europeans, even though that contact was of a 
character least calculated to produce an independent social attizude. 
Supposing the Negro to have originally possessed little objective 
cultural equipment, his mind was not a tabula rasa. He at least 
had interests and capacities, and these have found small cutlet 
in his new home. Repression of these interests and capacities 
has thrown him back on those primitive interests which are more 
or less furtive and which function on the instinctive rather than 
the rational level. Most of such survivals as can be traced are 
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therefore in the field of emotional expression and superstitiotis 
practice. Certain elements of African dances are still traceable 
in some of the islands, but they are rapidly becoming so convention- 
alized as to be little more than suggestions.” Chants in the orginal 
tongues have now become meanirgless lingo. African folk-songs 
have largely disappeared, althouga their forms are possibly pre- 
served in some of the current fclksongs. -Religion has modeled 
itself almost completely on the churches and practices of the whites. 

It is in the belief and practice of obeak. well-nigh universal 
among Africans in the New World as in the Old, that the most 
patent African survival is found. In the British West Indies a 
scientific study of this phenomenon is possib:e because, since the 
practice is legally prohibited, reliable evidence presented in court 
cases is readily and abundantly available. The exact information 
thus at hand permits an examination of departures from the original 
African types and of the variants which have arisen in each island 
as a result of local conditions or of special contacts. 

These contacts have produced some ‘notable results. With 
religion, obeah has assimilated to the extent of fusing folk-magic 
with ecclesiastical ritual and equipment. It likewise merges with 
different kinds of medicine. One oz the clearest possible examples 
of tke fusion of cultures is found in tae blending of magical elements 
with folk-medicine—“‘bush medicine” is the local name. Collec- 
tions of obeah objects seized by the police contain indiscriminately 
primitive fetishes and charms, herbs and bones, modern chemicals, | 
and patent medicines in the original packages. Distorted fragments 
from the great magic books of the Middle Ages have also passed 
into use among obeak men, and the dim ghost of Albertus Magnus 
flits in and out among purely Airican magical objects. 

Although the open practice of oeah is not now so prevalent 
as it was a generation ago, owing to general education and to legal ` 
repression, it is still nearly universal in its appeal. In fact it is 
exactly this process of disintegratior. and fusioa which makes the 
West Indian situation so interesting. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of a belief which is intellectually doubted 


1 African elements in the dance are more clearly traceable in Trinidad than else- 
where, possibly owing to the greater isolation o7 the interior districts. 
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while instinctively accepted. In his outward relations with the 
dominant civilization, the negro often affects a skepticism which 
only partly hides his real obsession. Obeak is occasionally resorted 

‘to with the hope of influencing the actions of white people, but 
the popular belief is that it is a purely African matter which the 
white man can neither work nor understand. It is supposed that 
the white man’s civilization, powerful as it is within its own sphere, 
does not act on those intimate, mystic forces which bulk so large in 
the Negro’s imagination. As more and more of this obscure realm 
of forces is brought under scientific control,/obeah survives by assimi- 
lating itself to science and by practicing on the lurking superstition 
that education has as yet been unable to eradicate. 

Wherever whites and blacks have crossed, the social status 
of the mixed breeds is a serious problem. In the United States. 
they are all classed with the blacks whatever the amount of African 
blood; but in the West Indies the “colored” are recognized as a 
separate class, and their position is distinctly superior to that of 
the pure blacks. Within the color line there is a complicated 
system of castes, with prestige and stratification fixed by the degree 
of white blood. The lighter types not only aspire to “breed up” 
through the choice of lighter mates, but show a decided aversion 
to purely African movements and interests. Here is certainly 
one explanation of the failure of African social institutions to survive, 
for the ambition to assimilate to the white man’s type finds expres- 
sion in conformity to European customs which, since they can be 
acquired and practiced at will, are more flexible than physical type. 

The colored constitute a real middle class, just as the blacks 
constitute the lower class. Unmixed blacks are not openly excluded 
from responsible activities, but in practice it is usually the colored 
who fill official and commercial positions which lie between menial 
labor and higher administrative control? What is the real explana- 

* There is nowhere in the islands a white lower class of any moment. The only 


examples are the small groups of “Red Legs” in Barbados, and the “Cha Chas” in 
St. Thomas, St. Kitts, and neighboring islands. l 

2 The island police systers form a partial exception, so far as the intermediate 
positions are concerned. Both in the ranks and the minor official places, men of 
African blood alone are found, and there is apparently no discrimination as to degree 
of color. 
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tion of this stratification? The whites deny any intention of 
excluding blacks as such from reśporsible positions, and claim 
thaż, with rare exceptions, it is only the colored who have sufficient 
mental capacity for them. Some observers believe that the reason 
lies in the prestige of lighter color, since in trade it is a business 
asset, while in administration it carries greater dignity and 
authority. Sir Sydney Ollivier, who has had much experience in 
West Indian administration, holds that, whatever the fact as to 
capacity, mixed bloods in a tropical environment make a useful 
buffer between white and black by easing the shock between two 
types otherwise too alien for successful co-operation.” What 
appears to be certain is that the existence of a colored group at 
least tends to fracture race solidarity among these who have African 
_ blood. l 
With minor exceptions, the East Indians are restricted to 
Demerara and Trinidad? Immediate-y after slavery was abolished 
futile attempts were made to secure a satisfactory labor supply 
by bringing in Portuguese and Chinese. The ‘importation of 
laborers from India under a governmen-controlled indenture system 
was then inaugurated, and was so successful that it was continued 
until the agreement was canceled by the Indian government during 
the world-war. Large numbers of coslies elected to remain after 
their indenture had expired, and at present about a third of the 
population of each colony is of Indian birth or descent. Like the. 
Negro, the Indian is well fitted to live and work in a tropical 
environment, but the personal and social qualities of the two are 
otherwis: markedly different. In temperament the Indian is 
tense and introspective; he is by nature ex-remely acquisitive 
and thrifty; and he has brought with him a dezply fixed ancestral 
social order. Living and working together, the two races remain 
definitely segregated, each antipathetic čo the other without any 
marked outward hostility. Were the Negro less easy-going and 
easy-iving he must either have migrated or died out under the 
stress of this unequal competition. As it is, there has arisen no 
serious problem of ‘race relationship. The Indian, by almost 


1 International Quarterly, XI, 6. 
2 The term “East Indians” is universally employed to designate the coolies, who, 
however, ali come from India proper rather than the East Incian islands. 
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incredible industry and thrift, has pushed himself into economic 
and social prominence while the Negro has persisted unchanged, 
little affected either by emulation or economic stress. 

This transplanting of considerable masses of Orientals in the 
New World has perhaps affected the Indians themselves more 
than the local communities. Anything but socially pliable, the 
Indian is nevertheless quietly passing through a period of disorgani- 
zation and readaptation. The caste system was one of the first 
elements to crumble under the pressure of migration and settlement. - 

Language, in an environment dominated by English, has been 
` gradually changed, particularly since general education has flour- 
ished. Familiar institutions have been generally modified. 
Women, at first scarce, are now nearly equal to the men in numbers, 
and the break-up of the old order is strikingly illustrated in the 
increasing education of girls. Dress and mode of living show 
strange mixtures, with a pronounced tendency toward ultimate 
_ conformity to European fashions. In religion the Hindus tend 
gradually to lose connection with their old beliefs, or definitely 
go over to Christianity; while the Mohammedan portion of the 
population holds more strictly to the ancestral faith. In some 
communities there is evidence of massing and group economy, 
but in general economic pressure appears to be too strong to permit 
effective resistance to the process of cultural transformation. 

With a civilization so deeply fixed as the Indian, and with 
psychic qualities so decisive, it would be expected that rapid 
transformation would be accompanied by violent aberrations. 
The typical Indian, however, despite his tenseness and his dogmatic 
equipment, is of gentler nature than the average Occidental. Up 
to the present, there has been little trace of gross moral or social 
maladjustment. Some portions of the population become derelicts 
through lack of adaptive capacity, and there is some tendency 
among the young toward moral dislocation during the period of 
breaking away from old sanctions before acquiring new controls. 
But this tendency is perhaps less marked here than among the 
new immigrant elements in the United States. As the migration 
was originally motivated by purely economic aspirations, so the 
process of community building is still mainly dominated by economic 
interest. Whether the rich cultural capacities of the Indian will 
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ultimately flower in the new environment remains tobe seen. That 
they should do so is a matter of deep moment for the two colonies 
where the Indians are now congregated, and probably also for 
the whole district of the lower West Indies, for it is likely that a 
considerable portion of the Windward islands may ultimately be 
occupied by their descendants. 

Hitherto in West Indian development the economic element 
has been not only the controlling, but almost the sole factor. 
Social and cultural life has had to adapt itself to a situation in 
which production for outside markets was the rule, and where 
absentee capital was the chief basis of organization. Industry 
has not merely been agricultural and of the plantation type; 
the single-crop system—the “money crop”—has prevailed to such 

_an extent that the group used to be referred to as the “sugar 
islands.” Even where the attempt was made to substitute some 
other product like cocoa or limes for sugar, litte diversified produc- 
tion resulted, since the new crop generelly gained a monopoly 
for the time being. So thoroughly has the money economy domi- 
nated the situation that few of the islands have ever produced 
any considerable share of the necessary food products. This 
condition, common to many tropical -regions, has been almost 
equally deleterious to planter and laborer, since neither has had 
the means of breaking the shock of price fluctuations. The standard 
of living for both has been subject to viclent changes that crippled 
any effort at steady or permanent improvemenz:. 

In a region where climate and soil are adepted to render the 
population almost self-sustaining so far as food is concerned, most 
of the islands are economically dependent. Governmental action 
has occasionally and on a limited scale sought to promote diversified 
_ production with special reference to foodstuffs. The large planta- 
` tion systam is a hopeless obstacle to the success cf such experiments. 
And not even peasant proprietorship, such as was adopted to some 
extent ir. Grenada after emancipation, or surh as Antigua is now 
seeking to promote, can remedy the evil unles: tae peasants acquire 
a spirit of economic initiative. With proper guidance the Negroes 
ought to prosper under a system of smell holdings, but thus far 
they have not shown much capacity ior successful management. 

The East Indians, on the other hand, as soon as their period of 
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indenture has expired, or even before, have often acquired their 
own land, and in Trinidad many of them are substantial property 
owners. ‘The Barbadians, owing to the pressure of population 
and the absence of vacant lands, are exceedingly industrious but 
have little opportunity of acquiring holdings in sufficient. numbers. 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, with their sparse population 
‘and great stretches of undeveloped “bush” in the interior, would 
offer an excellent field for experimenting with peasant proprietor- 
ship. The beneficial reactions of ownership on social upbuilding 
among the Negroes might possibly be as real here as they have been 
found to be among those American Negroes whom Booker T. 
Washington’s teaching has affected. 

But reconstruction of economic life can ‘hardly lead to a better 
cultural situation through changes in production alone. The 
Negro is culturally backward because he. has a low standard of 
consumption. Unless his wants are diversified and elevated, 
the production of more wealth would not materially benefit the 
mass of the population. Education is the agency which is best 
adapted to change the mode of living; and thus far education 
in the Lesser Antilles has largely failed to grasp the vital connection 
between schooling and the needs of practical life. Just as during 
the post-emancipation period in the United States Negroes con- 
ceived of education as a means of escaping commonplace or 
disagreeable work, so here it is usually looked upon as a release 
from unpleasant responsibilities. Properly interpreted, vocational 
education for a backward people is a training.in the art of living 
just as much as in the art of making a living. It will inculcate 
a spirit of pride and ambition along with an adequate technique 
in the management of one’s affairs at the given time and place. 
Technical training in agriculture and domestic science is of course 
necessary where these arts are in such a retarded state; but 
skill without imagination and constructive econcmy would not 
carry the race far. The negro’s unreliability as a laborer and 
farmer can be corrected only by pressure from within. Diversified 
wants and a constantly improving standard of living alone can 
discipline him into habits of steady industry. The ideals upon 
which Hampton arid Tuskegee have worked are those which seem to 
be peculiarly adapted to and needed by the West Indian populations. 
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Is a well-rounded, autonomous society possible in this particular 
part of the tropics? Climate is perhaps a less important element 
in the answer to this question than has been supposed, for these 
. small oceanic islands have the advantage of tempering trade winds. 
The human element is the all-important one; and here conditions 
differ =rom those in most other colonial regions where Europeans — 
have as outsiders come into contact with native groups long estab- 
fished on the soil. All elements here, whites, Negroes, and East. 
Indians alike, are comparatively recent immigrants, and whatever 
social order exists has been started from the bottom. The Européan 
element seems destined to diminution, or in some parts to actual 
extinction, and the future society will apparently. be predominantly 
African or East Indian.’ White society has already in some of 
the islands become a mere administrative shell. The African 
population, naturally deficient in self-reliance, has hitherto shown. 
little of the economic and cultural initiative which would give 
promise of dynamic social development; and the Negro has never _ 
anywhere been a state builder. Yet, could a less cramping economic 
order be evolved, both Negroes and East Indians might have 
a better prospect of developing their social capacities than the 
same types of population have in other tropical lands where they 
are hampered by long established traditions and habits. 


Systematic reséarch on the problems here outlined would of 
necessity be a co-cperative undertaking. It would call for special- 
ists in social technology, ethnology, culture, history, agricultural 
economics, psychology, and education. The most obvious appeal 
of such a study would be that of practical problems; and yet it is 
possible that the most valuable results might come from the oppor- 
tunity of working out some of the principles of pure social science. 
These communities, by reason of their isolation and peculiar culture 
Status, offer a nearer approach to social experimentation than cos- 
mopoliten groups cf the continental areas, and are no doubt better 
adapted to the elaboration of a special methodology for the social 
sciences. The units are sufficiently small and detached to be easily 
dealt with, and the social forces at work are less muddled than in 
the complex environment of.larger groups. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION X. THE TRANSITION TO SYSTEMATIC POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN GERMANY: 


ALBION W. SMALL 


ABSTRACT 

Even the confusion in social theory during the early part of the nineteenth century 
had certain positive results to its credit. Progress was making from irresponsible 
opinionativeness toward accountability to reality. There was a certain parallel:sm, 
amounting almost to identity, between British and German experience with econcmic 
methodology. For purposes of general orientation as to the trunk line of this experi- 
ence, the British succession from Adam Smith to the younger Mill contains the essen- 
tials as well for the German analogues of the same doctrine during the corresponding 
period. We accordingly point ouz some of the salient facts of both British and German 
economic methodology of the transition period in terms of the former, especially because 
the evidence is more accessible to American and English readers. The indictmert of 
the “classical school” by MacLeod may be taken as typical of dissent which kter 
doomed previous economic orthodoxy. A summary of Adam Smith’s meaning for 
methodological development is followed by four reasons which may have recommended 
his system to the Germans. Five counts in an impeachment of the system folow. 
They might have been prophecies from the standpoint of pure logic. They became 
settled convictions which passed into the premises of sociology. 

It is a puzzle to decide whether the development of method in 
the social sciences can be made plainest by taking up the econcmic 
or the political factor following the outline of historical method. 
Sometimes the one, alternative seems preferable, sometimes the 
other. In the present argument the economists are to be treated 
first. It must be understood that this is merely a matter of urcer- 
tain convenience in reporting; a way of telling a complex story so 
that its different parts will be as distinct as they can be made. On 
the other hand, it must be repeated that these movements were 
approximately simultaneous in the divisions of social science which 
we have later partitioned off pretty definitely as history, economics, 
and political science. The first three quarters of the nineteenth 
century were a period in which German scholars in each of these 
divisions of labor were trying to get their ideas settled about how 


to work most intelligently. We shall not enter into a detailed 
1 Vid. Encyc. Amer. title “Sociology,” p. 210. 
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analysis of different German economic writers. There is one out- 
standing fact which should be impressed, whether anything else in 
this section carries or not; viz., that in the economic field the Ger- 
mans were engaged in the experiment of trying to make the water of 
Adam Smith’s individualism mix with the oil of German collec- 
tivism. We do not use the metaphors invidiously in either direction. 
To adopt another figure, the German economic theorists attempted 
after 1800 to make an exotic economic plant grow on Teutonic soil. 
As we have seen, the Germans in their particularistic states had 
been schooling themselves in nationalistic theory and practice for 
centuries. About 1765 the cameralistic fisca. center for all social 
problems ceased to be as strategic for German theorists as it had 
been. But no new center was in sight. While groping about for 
a new pole star to guide all social doctrine, if another figure may be 
substituted, the Germans became the willing or unwilling pupils of 
the British classical economic school. They did not content them- 
selves with studying English books. They wrcte hundreds of books 
of their own, following out English suggestizrs. They tried their 
best to be satisfied with thinking in the Engish way. They did a 
great deal to sharpen ideas that had their criginin England. They 
developed some important variations of their own to which we 
shall reřer presently, but after all, the period from 1820 to 1870 was 
essentially a period of departure from the ways of German impulse; 
and in principle the Germans, a little after 1870, abandoned the 
attempt to domesticate the type of economic theory to which they 
had given the most patient attention.. The cpshot of this whole 
experience, so far as scientific method is concerned, may be reduced 
to this formula: It took the Germans from 1765 to 1870 to reach 
. the fundamental conclusion that tuman relations in connection 
with wealth cannot be truly stated in terms sf individuals. They 
can be understood only when interpreted as moral or social. Our 
effort will be, then, not to exhibit the incidents which led to this 
conclusion, but merely to bring the conclusion itself into a somewhat 
clearer light. 

Every candid inquiry into reality turns out sooner or later to 
have been a schooling in scientific method. . Ovinion may be. almost 
wholly irresponsible. It may be chiefly an expression of feeling, or 
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surmise or self-interest. Thus it was easy for the slave owning 
stratum in Greece to form a constituency for the opinion that slavery 
is given in the order of nature, and is to be looked upon as a per- 
manent feature in human society. So of every stratum near the 
throne, and their opinions about “divine right.” So of any proper- 
tied class, and their opinions about the justice of the particular 
property institutions which confer their status. So of any aristoc- 
racy of political or ecclesiastical or social privilege. Its typical 
theorists construe the world as committed to the permanence of 
that accident. 

So soon as opinion is subjected to the test of evidence, the 
accountability of opinion to reality begins to appear. Theorists 
begin to discover that it is useless to construct a subjective world 
‘unless it is a faithful reflex of the objective world. They do not 
discover this all at once. They get at it bit by bit. Nobody has 
fully discovered it yet. Schooling in candid inspection of reality 
is teaching the lesson to thousands of specialists in hundreds of 
specialties. They are scattering the discovery abroad, and exchang- 
ing illustrations of the ways in which it is exemplified in their respec- 
tive fields, and thus preparing minds for reception of the generaliza- 
tion that conformity to reality must be the test of theory about 
any part of human experience. 

The traditional histories of economic theory have very imper- 
fectly reflected the foregoing view. As arule they have amounted 
to digests merely of the opinions of writers, arranged in chronological 
order, upon different phases of pecuniary relations which interested 
them. Usually these opinions are reported in such a way that the 
student is left to his own devices to.find out how ‘the different theo- 
rists arrived at their opinions. This latter, however, is of much 

' greater permanent importance than the opinions themselves. For. 
example, one economist believes in “protection,” another in “free 
trade”; one economist believes in high taxation on land, another 
in high taxation upon profits. Either of these opinions has weight 
for scientific purposes in proportion to the validity of the precon- 
ceptions and the operative factors brought into consideration in 
arriving at the opinions. As the mere opinion of a single theorist, 
an economic doctrine may have no weight whatever, because in 
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that particular instance the doctrine may be merely the dictum of 
a man who does not know how to support it by competent reasons. 
The seme economic doctrine may be entitled to respect when it is 
sanctioned by due reference to all that can be ascertained of the 
relations to which the doctrine must be applied. 

Our sociological interest, therefore, in the growth of economic 
theory, pivots upon those phases of economic theory which have to 
do with the relations of cause and effect between men’s behavior, 
primarily with reference to the weelth interest, and ultimately with 
reference to all other divisicns of their behavior. Otherwise 
expressed, the development of economic theory is of interest to 
sociologists first and foremost in so far as it exhibits growth of reali- 
zation that men’s pecuniary activities must be understocd, and 
evaluated and at last controlled as incidental to and constitutent of 
all the activities which compose the Luman process. In the degree 
in which method in economic inquiry has consciously or uncon- 
sciously respected this element in the human situation, it has 
shaped a technique of research which has become a part of the outfit 
of social science in general, and especially a part of the reserve 
upon which the sociologists must depend for support of their own 
findings. 

Our aim, then, in the following section is tc indicate some of the 
more cutstanding features in the advanc2 of German economic 
theory: from relatively subjective interpretation of economic 
relations to an objectivity in treatment of econcmic groups which for 
some time served as a standard of objectivity in analysis of human 
groups in general. 

As we have pointed out, German 2conomic theory from 1820 to 
1870 was predominantly an attempt to transplant English 
“classical” economics to German soil. In some respects it is 
easier for Americens to learn all that the Germans learned about 
economic methodology up to 1850 from Britisa than from German 
theorists. After 1850, and more paricularly after 1870, the Ger- 
mans introduced variants into economic theory which -are of 
cardinal value for economics, for sociology, and for social science 
in general. These same variants ave not yet had their share of 
influence upon British theory. We shall consequently take our 
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indexes of progress in method more from German than from British 
or French developments. We begin, however, with the theorist who 
by common consent has come to be regarded as the chief monu- 
ment of the transition from unsystematic to scientific treatment of 

economic phenomena. ir ee 


ADAM SMITH AND THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


This portion of the survey might well take, as its point of 
departure, chapter iii in MacLeod’s History of Economics, pub- 
lished in 1896. The passage is not only a vigorous impeachment 
of the traditional claims for Adam Smith, and a plea for recognition 
of the physiocrats, but it is an impassioned defense of John Law as 
an economist. - 

The reference is made to MacLeod’s argument for a variety of 
reasons. First of all it affords another occasion for repeating the 
explanation that we are not engaged in an effort to determine ratios 
of merit to individuals for work which in every instance was pro- 
moted by conscious or unconscious co-operation. Whether Adam 
Smith or Quesnay or Rau or someone else added the largest incre- 
ment to the drive toward objectivity in economic theory is not our 
question. We know that such problems are insoluble. If they were 
not, if we imagine ourselves in possession of a precise scale of credits 
due to each of the men throughout the generations and centuries who 
did something toward forwarding the movement toward objectivity 
in their respective lines, even this illuminating knowledge would still 
be aside from the center of our interest. We want to know about 
the methodology itself which these men assisted in elaborating, 
For the express purpose of guarding against diversion into the 
comparatively irrelevant, we use each and all of the illustrative 
men in our survey, not in terms of their deserts among their col- 
leagues in the same division of labor, but in terms of the significance 
of the evolving methods of that division of labor for social science 
in general and for sociology in particular. 

In the second place, we take the opportunity to repeat the other 
explanation, that we are not attempting even to outline a general 
history of social science, nor even of sociology. We are illustrating 
the fact.that sociology is a continuation and differentiation of pro- 
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cedures which developed up to a certain point in the older divisions 
of social science. We are taking our particulars. largely from 
. Germany, because the pertinent facts ere more accessible there 
than elsewhere. No more than in the cas2 of individuals are we 
asserting of implying that the infuence oz scholars of one nationality 
has been more important than <hat of their colleagues in another 
nation. Whatever may be trce about that, even if the truth 
could be established, it again would be aside from our center 
of interest. We are trying to point out how criteria of objectivity 
in social science became increasingly exactirg, and we are hot try- 
. ing to prove, contrary to. notorious jact, that this increase in pre- 
. cision was the monopoly of a single nation. On the contrary, this 
drive toward objectivity may be traced in each of the leading 
nations of Europe. On the other hand, it would be difficult to make 
out very decisive influences upon the differentiation of sociology in 

-. the. United States except in the case of England, France, and Ger- 
many. Since, as we shall see lat2r, tae incuence of Germany, as a 
‘matter of fact, was more evident :n the launching of the sociological 
movement in the United States, historical truth, as well as,con- 
venience of exposition, is served by our selsction of the German 

_ line of succession as our center of attention. 

5 Lastly, MacLeod’s epitome o: the Natural Rights doctrine is 
an exceilent piece of material for application o: the case method in 
comparing physiocratic with socio:ogical prozedure: The digest will 
be put to that use later. 

For brevity then we adopt the feirly accurate tradition that 
Adam Smith first put the generalizing tendency in economics intoa 
form that held the attention of followers as a persistent and recog- 
nized cult. One of his editors (Bax) says (Vcl. I, p. xxxii): “In 
1776 the first edition of the Weal:h of Nations was published, and 

with it scientific political economy first came into existence.” 
This is an exaggeration, but it is convenient to take Adam Smith 
as the thinker in whom it is easy z0 recognize the actual arrival of 
‘conscious endeavor to bring economic phenomena within the com- 
pass of aschematicformulation. His method wes precisely opposite 
to that of technicians or encyclopedists of tac type of Baumstark. 
He did not collate rules. He elaborated principles. Smith’s work 
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was organized as an attempt to answer five cardinal questions. 
Each of these questions indicates the subject of inquiry for a main 
division of the work, viz.: 


Boox I.—What are the causes of improvement in the productive powers 
of human labor, and what is the order according to which its produce is naturally 
distributed among the different ranks and conditions of men? 

- Boox II.—What is the nazure of capital stock, and what is the manner in 
‘which it is accumulated, and how do the different ways in which it is employed 
affect the quantities of labor which it puts into motion? l 

Boox III.—Why has the policy of modern states inclined to foster industrial 
or town arts more than agricultural or rural arts ?# 

Boox IV.—Why have different theories of political economy been held, 
and what effects have they produced upon different ages and nations ?? 

Boox V.—First, What are the necessary expenses of the sovereign or com- 
monwealth; which of those expenses ought to be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole society; and which of them by that of some partic- 
ular part only, or of some particular members of it ? 

Second, What are the different methcds in which the whole society may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the expenses incumbent on the whole 
society, and what are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each of 
these methods; f 

Third, What are the reasons and causes which have induced aaoi all 
modern governments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to contract 
debts and what have been the effects of those debts upon the real wealth, the 
annual produce of the land and labor of the society ?3 


All this opens up big questions, and demands big and thorough 
thought processes to arrive at answers. 

Of his own conception. of the scope of political economy Smith 
says:4 l 

Political economy, considered cs a branch of the science of a statesman or 
legislator, proposes two distinct objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue 
or subsistence for the peoples, or more properly to enable them to provide such 
a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes 
to enrich both the people and the sovereign. 


* According to later dassification these three books constitute what would gen- 
erally be called Sthith’s economic theory proper. $ 


2 An excursion into the feld of the history of thought, and of economic thought 
in particular. 


3 Ob. cit., pp. 2-4. Book V is an essay in political philosophy and political science. 
4 Introd., to Book IV. 
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Of Adam Smith’s work in general it must be said: 

First. Although successors in his school of thought treated 
different subjects named or involved in this survey in very different 
forms, by methods and with proportions varying from those assigned 
to them in Smith’s work, English political economy ever since his 

time has kept in view something like Smth’s range of vision as 
contemplating the body of relationships waich must be explained 
by economic theory. 

Second. Debate is possible over the setae whether Smith 
really meant to apply the term Political Economy as it care to be 
applied later by his own school. It would consequently be easy 
to maintain the thesis that Smita meant by Political Economy, 
practical politics or practical fiscal science, based upon due considera- 
tion of the elementary wealth-relationships treated in Books I-III. 
This, however, is a problem which our present purpose does not 
require us to discuss. Our main proposition is that the lure which 
Smith’s book exerted, especially udon the Germans, lay first, of all 
in its character as a system, ser se, regardless of its content, i.e., 
as some sort of organization of knowledge in place of the previous 
confusion. 

Third. Whether the truth is as suggested in the previous 
paragraph or not, there is a curious anomzly in the structure of 
Smith’s work. His whole system has be2n understood by the 
English as “the system of natural liberty.’’ In a word, it centers 
upon demand for removal of governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs. Its spirit was afterward symbolized by the phrases 
laissez faire, laissez passez.* Books IV and V, however, focus 
attention on the question, What should he the policies, im accord- ` 

` ance with which governments should control? This is a naïve con- 
fession of judgment. It virtually abandcn: the major premise of 
the argument. It takes for granted that government should 
control somehow; and so long as that surcstitute major premise 
is retained, the laissez faire doctrine can mean only, not that 
‘there should be literally no governmental control, but that the 
control shall be of the sort which best pleases the parties in power. 
Accordingly Book V plainly gces upon an assumption contrary to 


xIn Germany the Smithian system was more commonly referred to as the labor 
theory, but we shall say more of that later. 
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laissez faire in its literal sense; i.e., it assumes governmental compe- 
tence to decide how public revenues should be levied and collected 
in the public interest. 

Fourth. The fatal illogic in Smith’s system, looked at ir the 
largest perspective now within our range of vision, is that.it virtu- 
ally took British industrial society of Smith’s own time as the last 
word in economic organization, and consequently in economic 
reason. Of course, there are plenty of details in Smith’s thinking 
which seem to contradict this generalization. Taken by and 
large, however, the formula states the truth. On the whole, Smith 
assumed that in principle and in practice British industrial institu- 
tions represented what must necessarily be permanent and firal in 
economic arrangements everywhere. Being permanent and inal, 
this British economic organization must be right. According to the 
classical school, therefore, practical economic problems consisted 
in questions of technique within this supposedly unchangzable 
economic mold. That is, like most orthodox social theorists down 
to the present day, Adam Smith could take a historical, genetic, 
we might almost say, in advance of strict proptietv, evolutionary 
view, of industrial order up to his own time. Adam Smith and the 
majority of which he is typical could not take a historical, genetic, 
evolutionary view of his own time, and of the probable future. He 
could not think of the economic institutions of the Great Britain in 
which he lived, as merely the economic institutions of a passing 
moment in the tide of times. He consequently committed cne of 
the most frequent blunders in theorizing about human affairs, viz: 
he treated economic institutions as essentially static from and after 
the appearance of the presumably permanent ground pattern of 
economic institutions in British industrial society." 

Fifth. Quite apart from its particular propositions Smith’s 
book as a whole for a while attracted attention faster in Germany 
than it did in England.? We suspect that this was because any 
treatise which could be recognized as a system would have been 

1 Of course there is plenty of denial of this, and the proposition must be under- 


stood as subject to correction by the fact that the British system, even as Smith 
conceived it, was in certain details still in the making—the corn Jaws for example. 

2 Ingram (Encyc. Brit., IX, Vol. XIX, p. 387; separate, p. 184, note) mentions 
the F. W: Schiller trans. of Wealth of Nations, 1776-78; Garve’s, 1794, 1799, ard 1810; 
and Asher, 1861. 
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welcomed as a refuge from the sterile litter of tarift and routine pre- 
cepts assembled by the latter day cameralists. In this sense Smith 
was the founder of German as well es of English political economy. 

Siath. On the other hand, as we have seen, the “natural 
liberty” element in the Smithian economics was alien to German 
traditions; yet between 1820 and 1870 the German economists 
went through a process of trying to convince themselves that their 
own instincts and acquired traditions of thought about the relations 
of the state to economic activities were wrong, and that one side 
of the Smithian conception, viz., the foreordained separation of 
state ard economic activities, was right. Of course this statement 
does not mean that the German scholars who took their cue from 
Adam Smith were aware that they were doing what is thus 
expressed. What they actually did amounted to what we have 
stated. The process of the development of economic theory in 
Germany from 1820 to 1870 cannot be explained without keeping 
in mind this antithesis between German social instincts and practices 
on the one hand, and on the other the individualistic doctrine which 
they were trying to assimilate. For the first time, Adam Smith 
` gave them the beginnings of a system of economics as contrasted 
with cameralistics, which was at best a body of governmental tech- 
nology, and which was entering a state of decline in its academic 
aspects when Smith wrote. It took the Germans a long time to 
realize that they might develop and improve the system without 
anchoring themselves to the dogmas carried within the British 
form of the system. At all events, the development of German 
economic theory up to 1870 was considerably deflected from its 
natural course by persistent attempts all thrcugh this period to 
fit the Saul’s armor of Smithian “natural liberty” upon the German 
body of collectivistic proclivities and habits. The result was a 
half-century devoted to refinement of abstract economic theory, the 
most of which was scrapped to make way for the revived ethical 
collectivism which has been dominant in German economic theory 
since the eighteen-seventies. _ 

As we have said elsewhere, we shall follow the judgment of the 
most resolute adherents of the English classical school if we take 
as its maturest formulation the two books of Cairnes: Some Lead- 
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ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded (1874) and 
Character and Logical j ‘Lethod of Political Economy. 
Of course, as in th’ ‘ case of every historical summary, the quali- 
fications must be many and important. For the sake of securing 
full value for this central interpretation, we must take the responsi- 
_ bility of seeming to ignore these subsidiary facts. In the main, 
English classical economic theory, so-called, assumed that economic 
‘phenomena are a providential gravitation toward “pre-established 
harmony.” In other words, economic phenomena are the opera- 
tions of physical laws, the effects of which human beings may 
temporarily disturb, but at last the laws are bound to work out their 
foreordained results, whether men will or no. This is a half-truth 
- of which in an approximate way the German state-collectivistic 
presumption is the other half-truth. The Germans who devoted 
themselves after 1820 to elaboration of economic theory were bound 
by their national prepossessions to accept as practical wisdom the 
programs of state initiative handed down in the traditions of cam- 
- eralism, and in the actual operation of the departmental bureaus. 
On the other hand, in what they regarded as their science they went 
over to the English half-truth, viz., state intervention is an assault 
upon invincible cosmic order; therefore, stop all interference with 
this order, and let economic laws work themselves out through the 
impulses of individuals. 

It is no part of our present program to search out further reasons 
that may account for the attraction which English theory so long 
exerted upon the Germans. Two or three circumstances, however, 
are enlightening. These show that, on the side of method, pure and 
simple, as distinguished from doctrines arrived at by the method, 
there was no such contrast between Adam-Smithism and the 
methodological conceptions at which the Germans had arrived as 
there was between the antecedent individualistic presumptions on 
the one side and collectivism on the other. 

In the first place, Adam Smith’s political economy was only a 
chapter in his moral philosophy. He was professor. of moral 
«Second edition, 1875, explained in the first sentence of the Preface as “a new 


edition of some lectures delivered in Dublin more than 17 years ago,” i.e., about 1858. 
Vid. Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 210. 
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philosophy at Glasgow. The article on Adam Smith in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains these items: His 
course of lectures was divided into four parts—(r) natural theology, 
(2) ethics, (3) justice, (4) economic policy (3 and 4 are not sc named 
in the article). The writer adds in comment upon 3: “a treatment 
of that branch of morality which relates to justice, a subject which he . 
handles after the manner of Montesquieu, ‘endeavoring to trace the 
gradual progress of jurisprudence, both public and private, from the 
rudest to the most refined ages, and to point out the effect of those 
arts which contribute to subsistence and to the accumulation of 
property, in producing corresponding improvements, or alterations 
in law and government.’ Under 4, the writer adds: “a study of 
those political regulations which are founded not upon the principle 
of justice, but that of expediency, and whick are calculated to in- 
crease the riches, the pawer and the prosperity of the state... .. 
In 1759 appeared his Theory of tke Moral Sentiments, emdodying 
the second portion of his university course. After the publication 
of this work, his ethical doctrines occupied less space in his lectures, 
and a larger development was given to the subject of jurisprudence 
and political economy.” 

The subsequent course of events showed that the men who 
professed to be followers of Adam Smith left out of his system 
that which in his mind gave it authority, viz., the subordination 
of political and economic expediency to ethical principles. Whether 
Smith’s own ideas of this relation would bear examination or not is 
unessential. The point is that he had no political nor economic 
doctrines which he did not regard as subject to the veto of ethical 
principles. By the time the economic theory which claimed him as 
its progenitor had come to be known as “the dismal science,” 
its original subordination .to ethical preconc2ptions was forgotten 
or ignored or denied; and British classical economics had virtually 
become elaboration of the dogma, “political and economic expedi- 
ency is the first and last law of nature and of God.” 

Smith’s English followers either never understood his subordina- 
tion of economic policy to morality or they forgot it; and the 
Germans followed the English example of paying little attention to 
it. Indeed, it is impossible to tell how late in zhe nineteenth century 
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it was before any considerable number of them discovered it. The 
fact, however, that Adam Smith’s economic theory was suspended 
in a bigger theory of moral relations may have done more to com- 
mend it to the Germans than appears. When, in the eighteen- 
seventies, as we shall see presently, the German economists delib- 
erately adopted ethical standards, this revolution might have been 
described, without essential error, as a reiteration of the neglected 
portion of Adam Smith’s social philosophy; or at least a belated 
assertion of its fundamental postulate, viz., that the affairs of men 
are minor orbits within a moral cosmos. That is, German econo- 
mists did not revive Smith’s specific moral theories, but they 
returned to a moral theory of their own. They asserted that the 
moral element in all human acts must henceforth have its due 
place in economic judgments. Hence the insolence and arrogance 
with which the old school English and American economists treated 
the German ethical school after 1870. ‘It rebuked them for 
dropping the moral regulator from their variation of the Smithian 
philosophy. 

In the second place, Adam Smith’s theory purported to rest upon 
historical precedents. Indeed more than half a century after the 
Wealth of Nations was published, Roscher, who ranks as the chief 
master-builder of the German ‘historical school of economics,” 
referred to Adam Smith as one of the pioneers in promoting the 

‘historical method Smith’s doctrine actually was inductive in 
its form. In this respect it appealed directly to the historical spirit 
which all German social scientists were developing; and presently 
the Germans evolved a so-called historical school of economists. 
This tendency had much to do with the later discovery that the 
dogmas of the classicists rested on too narrow historical inductions. 
That is, the historical school attempted to correct less history by 
more history. 

In the third place, a considerable portion of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations was in the best spirit of the German cameralists. 
This portion, conspicuously Books V and VI, was really a treatise 
on the expediencies of taxation and public finance. -It presented 
no difficulties of the first rank to the Germans; while the larger 


1 Grundriss zu Vorlesungen über Pol. Econ., p. 150. 
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generalizations, in which this more concrete doctrine was carried, 
. appealed strongly to their philosophizing habit. 
- In the fourth place, there was a psychological strain in the 
classica! theory which could not remzin permanently stifled under 
the hypothesis of blindly working physical laws. The very appeal 
to “economic self-interest” was an appeal to “interest”; i.e., toa 
factor which is not physical, in any sense that we can discover; it 
is psyckical. When the protagonists of self-realizing physical law . 
admitted a psychical accomplice into their plot, they had to leave 
the door open for possible entrance of other psychical agents. In 
short, such variations of method as were Dres2ntly introduced by. 
the so-called “Austrian School” cf economic theorists (about 1870), 
and then by the social psychologists, were merely matters of time. 

To understand the central movement in German economic 
thinking, then, from 1820 to 1870, one might elmost as well study 
the corresponding period in Engish economic thinking, say from 
Ricardo to Jevons. Between 187c and 1890, however, German 
economic theory departed more widely from the classical prece- 
dents than English theory has varied to this day. 

Analysis of the methodology of ‘the fcllcwing succession - of 
writers (mostly British) will sufficiently demonstrate, not the 
immutability, but the tenacity of the “classical” conceptions: 

1. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1876. Cf. Cossa, Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy, pp. 161-70. Small, Adam Smith anc Modern Sociology. 

2. Malthus, Essay on Populction, 1798, etc.; Potizal Economy, 1836. 

3. Ricardo, Principles of Politica: Economy and Taxation, 1817. Cf. 
Ingram, Fistory of Political Economy, 122-37, 

4. Sismondi, New Principles of Politiccl Economy, 1819. Cf. Ingram, 
History of Political Economy, p. 166. 

5. James Mill, Elements of Political Economy, 1821. 

6. J. B. Say, Treatise on Political Economy, original 2d ed., 1840. Cf. 
Cossa, pp. ILI~r2. 

7. Jones (Richard), Essay on the Distribution of Weclih, 1831. 

8. Senior, Outline of the Science of Political Economy, 1838. Cf. Ingram, 
pp. 138 f.; Encyclopedia Britannica, titla “Senior.” 

9. J. 3. Mill, Essays on Some Uneeitled Questions of Political Economy, 
1844; Principles of Political Eccnomy, rst American ed. 1844. Cf. Ingram, 

. 146 Í. 
j = Carey, H. C. (American) Principles of Political Economy, 1838; Princi- 
ples of Social Science, 1859. 
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11. Richards, Population and Capital, 1854. 

12. Bastiat, Harmonies Economiques, 1850: Eng. trans., 1860. 

13. Perry, (American) disciple of Bastiat. Elements of "Poli tical Economy, 
1866. ; 
14. Cairnes, Logical Method of Political Economy, 1857; Essays in Political 
Economy, 1873; Leading Principles Newly Expounded, 1874. 

15. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, On tke Historical Method in Economics, 1876, in his . 
Essays Moral and Political, 1879. Cf. Ingram, p. 228. 

16. Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, 1871. Cf. Ingram, p. 231. 

17. Sidgwick, Leading Principles of Ponce: Economy, 1883. Cf. Ingram, - 


PP. 221, 226, 239. 

18. Kaynes, Scope and Method of Political Economy, 1891. 

19. Science Economic Discussion, 1886. Cf. Ingram, p. 237. 

20. Political Economy in the United States as represented by the first 
two volumes of the Proceedings of the Am. Econ. Assn., 1885-88. 

21. Political Economy in the United States as represented by the first 
two volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

22. Marshall, A., Principles of Economics, 1890. i 

23. Nichelson, Principles of Political Economy, igor. 

24. MacLeod, The History of Economics, 1896. 

As the developments in economics which had the most direct 
and obvious influence upon sociology are intimately related to the 
departures from traditionel models, we shall give most attention to 
the German succession. From 1820 to 1870, both in England and 
in Germany, the dominant and domineering economic thinking was 
elaboration of the fundamental generalization. which figured in a 
slightly varied form as “economic determinism.” We may restate 
the logical and methodological peculiarity of this stage of thinking 
in this way: 

A certain range of historical and contemporary phenomena had 
been observed, say by Adam Smith. The tacit assumption had 
followed that universally valid conclusions might be drawn from 
this survey. The actual conclusions which were drawn, which we 
may conveniently symbolize by the omnibus phrase “economic 
determinism,” were assumed to be a valid induction. That is, the 
generalization was supposed to contain all the truth about all the 
particulars that can ever emerge within the field of phenomena so 
generalized. For example, in the concrete the assumption involves 
this: in principle, all the variations of relationship have been 
accounted for, which can arise ever or anywhere between culti- 
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vators of land and owners of land: or betires “owners of land, 
owners of fixed and circulating capital occ upyin; and, “and manual 
laborers operating with tkis land and capital: “AIL these possible 
variations of relation: between landlords, laborers, and capitalists 
amount to the universal phenomenon “economic determinism.” 
This phenomenon is to be expressed in detail in a group of invariable 
““laws’’ of economic cause and effect. Corsequently, economic 
science is complete in its foundations. All that remains is to 
explain particular occurrences which may arise from time to time, 
so as to show how, in spite of all contrary appearances each illus- 
trates the universal sway cf ‘economic determinism.” 

. It would almost seem as though the pure lozicians, whether they 
had any knowledge of economic facts or not, might have forecast 
in general what later occurred. Without serious danger of turning 
out to be false prophets, the abstract logiciens might have said to the 
classical economists: (1) “The time will come when people will 
challenge your basic claim. viz., that you hav2 made a true induc- 
tion. They will deny that you have observed and analyzed all the 
actual or possible kinds of relations between all the different kinds 
of partners in economic activities, and they, will assemble facts 
which cannot be accounted for plausibly by your sort of economic 
hypothesis.” 

These logicians might have continued: (2) “The time will come 
when men will challenge your central hypothesis of exclusive 
economic self-interest. Waile they will not be able wholly to elimi- 
nate that factor from human affairs, they will be able to assemble 
plenty of facts, more or less strictly economic in their nature, which 
cannot be conclusively explained by the factor of economic self- 
interest alone. Such mass phenomena as monasticism, the crusades, 
scholasticism, Renaissance, Reformation, Counter-Reformation, the 
democratic revolutions, will defy explanation, even of their pri- 
marily economic elements, solely by your ezonomic self-interest 
clue.” 

The logicians might. have added: (3) “The time will come when 
men will ridicule your attempt to reduce all men to the mere 
‘economic man.’ They will find that the man laboring, or doing 
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anything else, siin thei tange of economic ‘activity, is the same 
human being’ whi: ‘loves and hates, who laughs and weeps, who 
covets and sacrifices, ‘whe grovels and aspires. He is moved by 
castes and hierarchies of impulses which none’ of our philosophies 
have explained. Men will never rest content with economic 
theories which fall short of reckoning with the full force and 
variety of these human motives.” 

These logicians might have predicted: (4) “The time will come 
when people will refuse to be misled by your fiction that human 
beings ever do, or ever can, act strictly as individuals, whether in 
economic activities or elsewhere. People will come back to the 
homely common sense that human life is an affair of plain folks 
living, and moving and having their being as members one of 
another. They will gions to blink the eve any fact that no man 
lives in a moral vacuum.’ 

These same logicians might have EE to prophesy: (5) 
“For better or for worse our destinies are worked out in constant 
varieties of give and take with one another. In proportion to the 
vitality and intimacy of the groups into which we arrange ourselves, 
we become partial fates toone another. Rational human life, there- 
fore, demands complete accounting for the different ways in which 
all our relations, both in their individual and in their group aspects, 
react upon one another. It simply retards progress toward intelli- 
gent and successful living to dally with theories which treat any 
human reciprocities, from those of the family to those of rival states, 
as economically negligible. On the contrary, all these inter-human 
relationships are the constant conditions of our existence. The 
time will come when men will see that the primary demand on the 
intellectual side, as a condition of wise living, is comprehension of 
all the different ways in which each type of person and each phase 
of life is affected by each other type. The perception will follow 
that no claimant to recognition as a ‘science’ of any portion of 
human life will be able permanently to maintain that claim except 
on the basis of co-operation, to the extent of its resources, in efforts 
of all the sciences and all the arts so to control the conditions of 
human life that the utmost realization of human possibilities may 
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be promoted.” The logicians ‘might well have concluded, “ Sub- 
stantially this formula-will be the final counsel of human intelli- 
gence.” Again this was precisely what began to be, in more and 


_ more ways as the nineteenth century advanced, and the more 


penetrating of these perceptions which should have been obvious 
began to differentiate the sociological tendency after 1880. 

Whether pure logic should have projected this forecast or not, 
essentially what we have outlined has actually occurred in the 
primarily economic thinking of both Germany and England. We 
cannot here go into the particular ways in which these altered 
angles’ of vision affected the academic thinking of either country. 
The perceptions which we have indicated zs almost inevitable 
logical inferences actually had their prophets, with voices of various 
carrying powers, in both countries, before the prevalence of the 
“classical”? doctrine was appreciably reduced in either. We shall 
refer merely to a series of the more notable indexes of this progress 
in Germany. 

No more distinct idea can be given of the cilemma in which the 
classical theory was involved, from Adam Smith on, than is fur- 
nished by MacLeod’s array of John Stuart Mill against himself. 
Under the title Self-contradiciion of John Stuart Mill as to the 
Method of Investigation Proper to Economics. he presents a case 
which is worthy of careful attention.* 

` With the foregoing general statements, we might frame a 
briefer conspectus for strictly sociological purposes by passing from 
this point to a short account of the- chief variants of classical 
economic theory, up to and including the definitive declaration of 
independence which the great majority of the German economists 
published about 1&70, as their final break with Eaglish classical econo- 
mic theory. In the hope of bringing out more distinctly, however, 
some of the factors which were making for the i-resistible differentia- 
tion of sociology; we shall go back and elaboraze somewhat the gen- 
eral propositions thus far in the present section. Before retracing 
our steps for more detailed references to the whole transition in 
which British’ economic thinking exerted such peculiar influence 


ız History of Economics, pp. to f. 
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in Genio we should eet another radical generalization which 
may be expressed in this way: 
During the period which we have indicated by the.approximate . 
dates 1820-70, the leading economists ‘both of England and of 
Germany were in effect engaged in a co-operative attempt to estab- 
lish the Smith-Ricardo tradition as final economic doctrine. At the 
same time they were, in effect, assembling: the findings of a co- 
. operative process of trial and error tests of that doctrine. This 
experimentation constituted a body of experience which later did 
_ much to mold the convictions of the Americans who differentiated 
sociology. One after another the minor hypotheses under the 
general ‘economic determinism’? presupposition failed to con- 
vince. That is, no one of them commended itself to a majority as 
the lacking clue to the problem of economic relations. Not by 
force of syllogistic reasoning, but by moral certainty the lesson was 
impressed by these failures that the quest for a single clue to eco- 
nomic causation was unintelligent. It was inevitable that someone 
would have the wit to assume that economic groupings and eco- 
nomic behaviors are not the results of any single cause, but that 
they. are effects of “multiple causation.” ‘The perception was near 
at hand that economic groups are not self-sufficient entities, but 
phases of the. human intercourse which proceeds through forma- 
tion of instrumental groupings to serve the diverse purposes of 
identical bodies of persons. It was certain too that the liability of 
these economic groupings to influence from all the other groupings in 
a given society would soorer or later call for reckoning in economic 
theory. In short, experimentation with the more summary type 
of economic theory unwittingly prepared the minds of certain 
scholars for that venture in a different kind of group analysis which 
presently became known as sociology.? 

A somewhat idealized schedule of the chief factors which molded’ 
German economic thinking in the nineteenth century would read as 
follows. The dates are conventionalized. They do not precisely 
correspond with concrete events. 


1 Cf. Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 210, end of 2d col. = Vid. Joc. cit., p. 211. 


3 Cossa, Guide to the Study of Pol. Econ., pp. 187-201, expands the following exhibit 
by adding details more important for the economist than for the sociologist, and by 
introducing persons less significant for our purpose. 
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r. 1820. The attempts to reduce economic cause ani effect to a system of 
universal formulas. Rau, folowing Adam Smith and Ricardo. 
. 1840. The attempt to organize economic theory around a revived national- 

istic mercantilism. List and the Zollverein. i 

“ 3. 1850, The attempt to reconstruct classical econom c theory on the basis of 
comparative economic history. The so-called “Historical School.” Bruno 
Hildebrand, Jena: Wilhelm Roscher, Leipzig: Karl Knies, Heidelberg. 

4. 1860. The supreme attempt to absor> British “Manchesterism” into 
German theory and practice. Prince-Smith. Volkswi-thschaitlicher Congress. 

5. 1870. The attempt to reconstruct econorziic theory Dy appeal to psychology. 
The Austrian School, Karl Menger, BOhm-Bawerk. 

6. 1870. The attempt to reconstruct economic theory and practice as a phase 
of ethics. The professorial socialists. Wagner, Schmoller, Verein fiir 
Socialpclitik. : 

7. 1860-1880. The attempt to reconstruct economic theory on a sociological 
basis. Schiffle, Das gesellschaftliche System. der menschlichen Wirthschaft. 
Ein Lehr-und Handbuch der ganzen pol‘tischen Ockonomie, einschliesslich 
der Volkswirthschaftspolitik und Staatswirtkschaft. Dritte, durchaus neu 
bearbeitete Auflage in zwei Banden. Tübingen, 18-3.? 


te 


Our space limits will not permit us to follow in detail the emer- 
gence of all the variants in economic theory which had a share in 
preparing the way for sociology. We shall discuss briefly the most 
important of these modifications. We begin with the movement 
numbered 3 above. 


_ ®Cossa remarks (loc. cit.): “Among those Serman ecmomists who have been in 
the main faithful to the new scientific bent given to politica. economy by Adam Smith, 
and have expanded his doctrines witt. breadth, learning and moderation, the first place 
doubtless belongs to Karl Heinrich Rau (died 1570). He vas a professor in the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and the autkor of a complete course cf political economy. This 
work was divided by him into the three parts oł national economy, economic politics, 
and the science of finance. It is an encyclopaecia of eccromic doctrines, being rich 
in statistical and bibliographical illustrations, and payin: special attention to the 
application of economics to the administratior. of tke stete. Reu was gifted with 
qualities which enabled him for many years to kezp his werk on a level with the progress 
of the science. He had a solid mind, wide culture, and an impartial judgment. His- 
opinions were moderate, his exposition orderly and clear; ard he had a keen perception 
of the relation between theory and practice. His work was used as a text-book in the 
principal universities of Germany, and till 1854 it met with no serious competition. 
Indeed many works which were written before and after it vere forgotten or neglected 
in consequence, several of them being of some merit.” 


2 Schiffle’s influence as an economist began to be felt a early as 1860. 


[To be continued] 


SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT RURAL 
RELIGIOUS SURVEYS: 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Director of Town and Country Survey, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The extensive surveys of the Interchurch World Movement showed that 20 per 
cent of rural communities are d2pendent on towns and cities; 37 per cent on villages 
(incorporated centers of less than 2,500 people), while 43 per cent on institutions of 
the hamlet or open country type. Methods of investigation: Available units for the 
comparative measurement of church efficiency are time, material (including money), 
and man power. A “unit of attendance interest” devised by Mr. C. Luther Fry is 
found by multiplying the number of persons attending each type of service by the 
number of such services per month. The per capita contributions of members to the 
church tends to equal one-tenta of one per cent of the value of farms. Almost no 
data are as yet available to determine whether the country church is stronger or 
weaker than a generation ago. 


The Interchurch World Movement spread an organization across 
rural America which was successful in gathering at least some data 
from one-third of our counties and in completing the field work in 
about one-fifth of them. It amassed the largest body of social 
data that has ever been assembled on rural life outside of the federal 
census. It covered centers of 5,000 population and under and 
their contiguous territory. Its big contribution was to convince 
the church that social facts and economic conditions were of vital 
concern to religious agencies. The information was gathered 
largely, but not altogether, by volunteer workers trained and di- 
rected by full-time executives. Rather drastic standards were set 
up in the national office of the organization which each individual 
county survey was compelled to meet before it was there accepted 
as completed. : 

This body of rural data has by no means been exhaustively 
studied, but it has yielded some things of interest and significance 
quite apart from its vast assembly of facts in regard to the status of 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology of the American 
Sociological Society, December 27, 1922. 
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rural religion. It is the purpose of this paper to present some results 
of the study of part of this material. In making this presentation, 
the writer has followed the suggestions of the committee that only 
‘those items be selected which seem of most significance in the total 
results. No attempt has been made therefore to give all the 
information on any one single topic, but rather to indicate some of 
the more significant facts typical of the results being secured. The 
paper, therefore, lacks a certain sense of unity but this will be a 
gain if the results which are given, though often tentative, can 
stimulate discussion and further investigation. 


PART I. TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The rural communtiy—social relationship: of .town and coun- 
iry.—The relationship beween town and country is perhaps one 
of the most interesting of the problems with waich rural sociologists 
have to deal. The results of a preliminary study of 300 communi- 
ties, picked at random, have already been published in Homelands 
under the title “Neither Grass nor Hay.” This study showed that 
there was good feeling between town and country in about two 
cases out of three; that there seemed to be a positive correlation 
between the presence of co-operative organizations of one kind or 
another and the presence of community spirit and’a satisfying 
community life. This co-operative spirit between town and coun- 
try seems to increase with the size of the population at the center 
of the community. It is most noticeable where towns—that is, 
centers of 2,500 to 5,ooo—are the hub of the community and occurs 
in only three out of five cases where communities lie exclusively in 
the open country. It is also interesting in this connection to note 
that the friendliness between town and country is found most 
often. in the Middle West with the Pacific Coast a close second, 
whereas in the old northern colonial area and in the South there are 
many more cases of irritation between town and country. Of 
course, it is in the Middle West and the Pacific that farmers’ 
co-operatives are most intensively developed and these, once they 
strike root, seem to be accepted by the people at the center rather 
than opposed. It is apparent, however, that this is not so much 
the case in the wheat belt and in the cut over lands where occurs 
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most of the irritation existing between town and country in the 
middle western section of these 300 communities. Community 
spirit was claimed by about half of the communities covered in this 
cursory study. It, and the good feeling between town and country, ' 
were evidenced by the spread of the consolidated school movement, 
teaching of agriculture in schools, founding of rural hospitals, the 
presence of farmers om the town and village Board of Trade, and 
so on through quite a number of familiar signs of progress. It is 
interesting that where this situation was of recent growth three 
times out of four the credit was given to the farmer rather than to 
the village or town end oi the community. 

The study also showed that exactly one community out of every 
four had absolutely no building for recreational purposes, not even 
a pool hall, while two out of every four communities had only some 
cheap commercial recreation such as moving-picture theater or 
billiard parlor. The fourth community was far more fortunate. 
In it either the school or the church, or both, were not only open 
for recreation but were aiding in the social program of the com- 
munity, either by their own efforts or in co-operation with such 
agencies as the grange. These results obtained from 300 commu- 
nities are confirmed in most cases by the study made under the 
auspices of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys of 
twenty-five counties, which were selected on the basis of a partial . 
tabulation of the results of 300 counties as fair specimens of the 
regions in which they lay. 

What is a community ?—More significant, however, than these 
details is the actual question as to what is a community. We 
started on our investigations rather committed to Professor Galpin’s 
idea of the trade area or service area as determining the community 
boundary. The investigators who resurveyed the twenty-five 
counties just alluded to probably conceived of a village or town as 
the center of almost every community. Now that these surveys 
are completed and not only the material but the impressions of the 
field workers can be assembled, we speak with far less certainty on ` 
the question propounded as to what is a rural community. I 
suppose that all of us are prepared to recognize certain exceptions 
to the general advocacy of the trade area as the most accurate 
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determination of a community. In the South, for instance, the 
trade area may cover the whole county and sometimes, especially 
in Georgia, several counties. Obviously, this is too large an area 
for the functioning of the other espects of social life. Another 
exception may be found in the irrigated regions of the Far West, 
where because of good roads even the area of these great western 
counties can be encompassed in a very few trade areas. You have 
therefore in the Far West the satellite commurity with a minor trade 

basin, but very good schools and othe: signs of rormal community life. 
l We are inclined to believe, however, that the exceptions go 
even farther than this. Our moze intensive studies cover 25 
counties, 550 communities, and nearly half a million population. 
The first element of surprise in a further anal-sis of these communi- 
ties lies in the fact that roo of them are entirely in the open country 
and that 259 more center around nothing else than a hamlet. 
These communities, however, tend to appear most frequently in 
the newer or less densely populated portions of the United States. 
The entire distribution of these communities, together with the 
definitive population limits used, is as follows: cities, that is, centers 
with more than 5,000 population, 17; towns, more than 2,500 but 
less than 5,000 population, 14; villages, incorporated centers of 
less than 2,500 people, 160; hamlets, centers of 250 people or less, 
259; Open country, 100. A little more then 60 per cent of the 
population of these counties, exclusive of the cities, live in the open 
country. Thirteen and one-half per cent of this population was 
included in exclusively open country communities averaging 394 
persons. Almost 30 per cent lived in communities of which a 
hamlet formed the center. The average population of these com- 
munities was 428, of which roughly one-fourth was in the hamlet, 
and three-fourths in the open courtry. By far the largest group 
of open country people, 373 per cent, cluster around the village. 
The total average population of 1,336 for the village community 
is almost equally divided between village and country. Town 
communities had a little less than 9 per cent, and cities a little more 
than ro per cent, of the total open courtry population. The 
average town community was found to have nearly 5,600 souls, 
two-thirds of them within the incorporated center. 
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To combine and summarize these figures of the total open 
country population, 20 per cent are dependent on the larger centers, 
such as the towns and cities; 37 per cent on the smaller centers 
like the village; while 43 per cent depend on institutions of the 
hamlet or open country type. In other words, when the people 
themselves are interviewed and when the surveyor comes to live 
with these people, he recognizes in a surprising number of cases that 
there are ties, largely social but often economic, which bind people 
so closely together as to warrant assigning to centers of this kind 
the term “community” rather than the term. of “neighborhood.” 
In fact, if we had time for further analysis I could show that there 
are neighborhoods within many of these communities. The experi- 
ence growing out of these studies has convinced us, at least, that 
the community cannot be described exclusively in terms of economic 
or of social life. While these must be taken into account, tradition, 
psychology, and many other factors which enter into the make-up 
of the total complexity of life, need to be appraised and included. 
We would therefore expand our conception of the community to 
include these variants from the type of community included in the 
trade or service area of a town or village. The definition appearing 

- in our regional volumes! for a community reads: 

That unit of territory and of population characterized by common social 
and economic interests and experiences; an “aggregation of people the majority 
of whose interests have a common center.” Usually ascertained by determin- 
ing the normal trade area of each given center. The primary social grouping 
of sufficient size and diversity of interests to be practically self-sufficing in 
ordinary affairs of business, civil and social life. 

The church—Are the town and village churches growing at 
the expense of the country church? Today general opinion would 
answer this question with an affirmative. 

Our studies would show that this is not a question that can be 
answered in any national way. One church in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, midway between two towns, has continued in existence for 
nearly 200 years and each quarter-century has shown marked 
progress over thé previous. It is a church that has 400 active mem- 
bers and is but one of a dozen or more historic churches in this and 


Town and County Surveys covering Rural America, Twelve volumes by The 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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` adjoining counties’ which have ‘survived every social and economic 
disturbance peas of T power oi be on to meet changing 
needs. oop 
In other sections TA a not’ Ta the ase. In the Middle 
West, for instance, it is: „found; that congregazions ‘here and there 
are moving their Duildiigs to the town, ard that in some counties, 
as for instance in Clay. County, Iowa, the number of operating 
farmers, who are members of the town churckes, exceeds the farm 
membership of the rest: of the churches in the county. ‘This condi- 
tion also exists in the irtigated sections of California where intensive 
cultivation and fine roads have knit whole courties closely together, 
large as they are. Thus, in Orange County, Caifornia, the churches 
of the three cities with more than 5,000 population have more farm 
operators in their membership than have all the churches of town, 
village, and country put together. The same tandency is beginning 
to show itself in the South where the village :s distinctly a factor 
of increasing importance in rural life and whe-e the cycle of rural 
life that has been lived through in New England and the Middle 
West seems likely to repeat itself. In more parts of the South, 
however, in such eastern situations as I have described, and in 
parts of the West where the liturgical churches are strong, as well 
as in the range where the roads are more apt zo be poor, and dis- 
tances great, the country church is holding its own, and in some 
places more than holding its own, as against zhe village. Village 
domination of the community and church grcwth at the expense 
of the country, therefore, while it is a phenomenon that occurs in 
all parts of the nation, is also one which is cor-fmed to certain areas 
or situations within our various. regions. Witain such confines it 
is increasing. As conditions change the pkenomenon may spread. 
The large church stands such village competitton better than the 
small one, especially if that larger church Las vears of history and 
tradition behind it. 


PART O. MEASURING RURAL RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


Is it possible for rural social science to evo-ve any method by 
. which social or religious agencies can be compared with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy? ‘To date, we have reliec -argely on averages 


v 
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in comparing churches oe upoa n personal judgmients nd observa- 
tions when attempting to evaluate social agencies. Even weighted 
averages are too often misleadin, when’ they te applied to social 
data. Despite remarkable similarity; in -re “décidental factors . 
are always likely to entez into any: given. situation ‘so that anything 
more precise than broad generalizations: B corns dangerous. Yet 
if we are to make any further progregs:-some- method of measure- 
ment will have to be evolved. Score éards; of, course, have been : 
used to this end and should be used further and developed. But 
the score card has certain limitations, the: chief of which is that 
too often the very items on it are based on insufficient knowledge 
or, at best, on shrewd generalizations from wide observation. 















_ Therefore, we have attempted to find some way of securing a more 


precise measurement of the comparative efficiency of rural religious 
agencies. The method used has been worked out by my associate, 
Mr. C. Luther Fry, and has been applied thus far only to churches. 
It is of the method constructed, rather than the as yet highly 
tentative results that have been achieved, that I wish to speak in 
the remainder of my time. Fundamentally, -the mission of the 
church is a spiritual on2, and spiritual factors cannot be weighed 
and. evaluated by a yardstick, because it is as yet impossible to 
eliminate the factor of personal equation. To avoid metaphysics 
and personal prejudice, it is necessary in an investigation of this 
kind to employ concrete units of measurement. The Interchurch 
World Movement helped many church executives to realize that 
the most concrete available units for the measurement of churches 
are to be expressed in terms of time, material (including money), 
and man power. These units of measurement can be applied to 
churches because they are the fruits, or the outward expression, 
of the inward attitude and, therefore, come closer than anything 
else to serving as an index to spiritual factors with which they are 
correlated. l 

The first point of departure in this investigation was to measure 
churches by the per capita amount of time the members of each 
devote to its activities. It is felt that time furnishes a better 


‘criterion than money since it is the one commodity equally distrib-. 


uted among people. In studying the contributions of time which 
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people make,.we have: k t] ehind the old idez of simply measuring 
average. attendance. « Instead, we have takan into account the 
opportunities for worship. which the church afords and have rede- ` 
fined attendance to. mean, not only. the number of persons who regu- 
larly. or frequently attend church but the tctal number of times 
per month’ they are cable to ‘attend. Attendance, therefore, is the 
usual number of j ‘persons attending each type of service, multiplied 
by the number’ ‘oF: ‘such - ‘services per month. In order to avoid 
confusion in ‘thé. ase. of terms, Mr. Fry has called this modified 
concept “Units. of ‘Attendance Interest.” An example will make 
the method clearer. If a church kas an average attendance of 
fifty members at its Sunday service Dut only rolds one service per 
month, the “attendance interest” of that church, at least as far as 
worship is concerned, would be fifty multiplied by one, or fifty 
units of service interest. On the other hanc, a church with the 
same average attendance, but having four servizes per month, would 
be getting fifty multiplied by four, or two hundred units of service 
interest monthly. ` 
By this method, comparisons between churzhes can be made on 
several different bases: one individual church can be compared 
-with another, the church interest of a county or region can be set 
over against another section, church life today can be weighed and 
compared with that of previous decades. When complete, this 
investigation will have attempted to compare (x) one individual 
church with another; (2) all the churches of 2 county with those 
of other counties; (3) the churches of a county today with the 
same churches ten years ago. In working oat this comparison, 
however, other factors need to be taken into eccount. It is obvi- 
ously unfair to compare a church in an old 2stablished town in 
New England with one in a sparsely settled frontier village. We 
have therefore attempted to work out the first steps of this method 
on the basis of units which were sufficiently comparable to make 
results worth while, viz., such as had the same ezonomic foundation, 
approximately the same density of populatior, where there were 
no wide diversities in the racial make-up cf tke people and where 
_ the churches were located within the same geographic areas, where 
social traditions and customs are more apt to be similar. 
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An example may be given as toh yw “this, works out. It has 
been found that within these compatable: communities, in- churches 
having fifty active members or more, the average per capita invest- 
ment of time on the part of each’ member. runs between 23 and 2.0 
units, or hours, per month. In the: smaller , churches, . the service 
interest is higher—an interesting phenomenöi which may probably 
be explained by the fact that in the small chiyrch: the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility is greater than inthe- lager: ‘During the last 
year, the Committee on Social and Religiou ‘Surveys has been 
studying the forty most successful town and country churches which 
it could find anywhere in America, and the results. have been inter- 
esting, for they show that these churches command anywhere from 
54 to 12 hours from each member per month. 

The next step has been to divide this per capita investment of 
time between the three major activities of the church, i.e., worship, 
religious education, and sccial or community service, and to attempt 
to analyze in this way just what relation the various parts of the 
church program had to one another, how they appealed to the 
people, and whether the adding of a new activity in any given one 
affected the time investment in the other activities. The results ' 
here are still in a tentative shape and hardly ready to be formulated. 

Having gone thus far, we decided to attempt to determine the 
influence of the church on the community as a whole by this same 
- method. The results of the surveys in the twenty-five counties, 
to which I have alluded, plus seven others, were used as the basis 
for this particular part. of the investigation. The population of 
each county was carefully analyzed in order to determine its total 
Protestant constituency. This was secured by subtracting from 
the total population the total Jewish, Catholic, Hindu, and other 
such recognized non-Protestant religious constituencies. Time and 
money were then used, in turn, as bases for comparison. The total 
financial contributions of all churches were divided by tHe total 
Protestant population, thereby giving a per capita figure for the 
total Protestant constituency of each county and by combining 
counties for each region. In this way, the contributions of non- 
` members to the organized churches were given their full weight. 
Similarly the total number of hours invested in the church, as 
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registered by.attendance at worship, in religicus education, and in 
the social activities of the congregations, was determined and the 
per capita figure arrived at on the basis of che total Protestant 
constituency. The results show a high correlation between invest- 
ment of time and investment of money. Tle coefficient of this 
correlation, according to the Pearscnian Method, is .75 with a 
probable error of +.o5. It may be stated that the Middle West 
leads in contribution of both time and money; that the irrigated 
sections of California are second in money and practically tie with 
the northern colonial states in contribution of time. The South 
is fourth and the new. and Far West fifth ia time and money. 
The per capita range of investment is between 2.03 hours per month 
down to.ọ. In money, on the yearly basis, the range is from $1.95 
to $5.47. 

Another phase of this investigation is an attempt to discover 
whether there is any basis upon which it will >e possible to deter- 
mine what country churches should give. The investigators regret 
that limitations of time and money have preverted them from using 
. the elaborate technique worked out by Oswald Knauth, of the 
- National Bureau of Economic Research, for determining wealth, 
and published by him in the Distribution of Income by States in 1919. 
As yet only one criterion has been selected, and one applying largely 
to country communities, viz., the average valae of farms. There 
are other possible standards. This one happened to be selected 
first. With the average value of farms for any given county were 
then compared the per capita contribu‘ions of the country church. 
_ While there are some wide variations, the tendency is for per capita 
contribution of church members to equal one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the value of the farm. . Based on the twenty-Eve counties a coeff- 
cient of correlation of .778 was secured on this. 

All of you will recognize the deciced limitation of using simply 
one criterion for such a measurement. The work was done simply ` 
as an experiment to determine whether it might be worth while to 
go further into such an investigation. The query is frequently 
being asked by social agencies as to how rick a county must be 
before it can support this or that organization. Denominational 
overheads fix apportionments largely cn a per capita basis, differ- 
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entiating, if at all, only as between itsa ting and home’ mission 
charges and seldom taking into account any such things as bank 
deposits, farm values, etc. It would be hard to imagine a more 
superficial basis for judgment, and yet the data for changing this 
lack of system has never been assembled. Perhaps by some such 
methods as described this problem can be solved. 
Just as a further illustration of how this method may be applied, 

it may be stated that within these communities selected as compar- l 
able it has been found that a.resident minister increases the invest- 
ment of time on the part of the people in the church by about one- 
third and their benevolences by nearly as much. In other words, 
where before they gave three hours a month, now they give four, 
and similarly with money. Moreover, both in the likelihood of 
growth and in the amount of time invested, the church with the 
trained resident minister will make an additional 25 per cent better 
record than the church without such a man. The effect on benev- 
olences of the trained man is éven more advantageous in all churches. 
The difference in salary, however, between the trained and untrained 
man is only about $150 a year, less than ro per cent. In other 
words, for superior results the church not only fails to pay com- 
mensurately but does not even pay the.interest on the investment 
which the superior training represents. 


PART II. THE TALE OF TIME 


A final question may be considered. Is the country church of 
today, as a social institution, better or worse, stronger or weaker, 
than the country church of a generation ago? Here we are handi- 
capped at the outset by the fact that almost no data are available. 
In only two counties in America have any studies of the type now 
familiar to social scientists been made, which run back a generation. 
These are in Windsor County, Vermont, and Tompkins County, 
New York, and were undertaken by Charles Gill and Gifford Pin- 
chot. It is unfortunate that these investigations lay within the 

1 In the year which has elapsed since the writing of this paper the tentative con- 
clusions stated in Parts II and III have been confirmed and much new material has 
been discovered. The results of this study so far as they relate to churches are soon 


to appear in book form from the pen of C: Luther Fry, associate director, town and 
country surveys, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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northern colonial area in which rural life has admittedly suffered: 
more through industrial expansion and rura. emigration to the 
city than any other part of America. Personelly, I do not believe 

_ that the results attained in these two counties ave in any way typical 
of America, as a whole, yet they do furnish the cnly basis of compari- 
son between the more distant past and the present. A skilled 
Investigator of our committee spent the entire summer in Windsor 
County, Vermont, comparing the present records of the churches 
covered in the Gill Survey with those which Mr. Gill reported. 
The two most important results of this comparison may be briefly 
summarized. In the villages, the Protestant constituency in: 1908 
was 109 per cent of the 1888 figure, and church membership was 
109.5. per cent. In 1921, the constituency was 134 per cent of the 
1888 figure, and church membership, 129. In the open country, 
the constituency in 1908 was 78 per cent of the 1888 figure, church 
membership, 82 per cent. .By last year, the constituency had 
dropped to 70 per cent, and membership to 73 per cent of the 1888 
figure. In other words, there seems to be a very close relationship 
between growth and decline of churches and the rise or fall of popula- 
tion. Apparently the country church in Windsor County, Vermont, 
at least, has not sufficient vitality either to outstrip porulauen 
growth or to withstand population decline. 

There is an additional test. In 1838, the ratio of attendance to 
constituency for the county, as a whole, was 21.1 ier cent; in 
1908, it was 14; I92I, 10.5 per cent. In other words, while for the 
county, as a whole, church membership hes slightly increased, 
church attendance in comparison to that membership is just half 
what it was a generation ago. It may be added that Professor 
Sanderson, by eliminating the town cf Groton, which had become 
the seat of the Corona Typewriter Compary’s big factory, dis- 
covered similar results in Tompkins County, New York. It should 
be stated, however, just as a crumb of comfort, that even in the 
northern colonial area the church reaches a far larger proportion of 
its membership at any given meeting than do the lodges. This 
holds throughout America and in some regions the excess of the 
church over the lodge in proportionate average attendance is 
measured by hundreds of per cent. 
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I am sure that all of you realize the unrelated character of the 
facts which I have presented. I have attempted simply to give 
you a glimpse of some of the shafts, which we have sunk at divers 
places, into the rich vein of ore that we have in these Interchurch 
World Movement results. My associate and I are impressed with 
the tentativeness of our results. Instead, for instance, of being 
able to speak a final word on the problem of the village church, we 
have discovered that we have simply cleared the way for an inten- 
sive careful investigation into this subject and subsequent investiga- 
tion has been authorized by the committee which I represent. 
We believe the time has come in social science when, as Pareto 
suggests, we must deal in precise facts, not concepts, and when, we 
must separate sentiments from experiences, and consider the latter 
‘rather than the former. With a wealth of material before us in 
a field of social science in which before there has been little informa- 
tion, we are attempting to avoid metaphysical conceptions and to 
measure data with precisicn in an effort to find reality. 


DISCUSSION 
WALTER BURR, Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The community is a changing thing, hence, many of our problems. Hence, 
also the fact that many of our institutions seem not to be functioning adequately 
in the community. The factors in the situation are constantly changing - 
through manufacture and invention. 

As a sociologist, interest in the rural church resides in the fact that it is an 
agency of social control. To my mind, the social significance of the rural 
church is not found by study merely of factors of attendance and support 
because rural religion is not entirely represented in the church. A cause for 
warning also resides in the fact that these studies have been confined largely 
to the Protestant field. It is only fair to say that the Catholic church also is 
interested very deeply-in the religious significance of social welfare—as witness 
Father O’Hara’s analysis of the rural church. 

Finally, it is evident that the church, where it is succeeding as a church, 
has the entire community for its parish, Abundant evidence of this fact is 
‘found in the Methodist Episcopal churches throughout the country, where 
they are in sole possession of the field and where through an associate member- 
ship they are receiving in the membership the entire community. 


THE PROLIFICACY OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


H. JEANETTE HALVERSON 
University of Wisconsin 
ABSTRACT 

The University of Wisconsin investigation, Changes in the Size of American Families, 
shows that 1,895 filled fertile families of native stock, having a son or a daughter in 
college, averaged 3.35 children, whereas their parents averaged 5.44. This study of 
zoo dependent families of native stock shows an average sf 6.5 children, nearly twice 
that of the self-supporting group. 

For two years the University of Wisconsin has been carrying 
on an investigation through Professor E. A Ross and Dr. R. E. 
Baber to determine the change in size of American families in one 
generation and the relation between the decease in size of family 
and such factors as education, occupation, and nationality: Since 
the questionnaire method used in that research would not reach 
dependent families, an attempt was made to obtain the desired 
information from that group by personal interview and examination 
of the case-records of charity organizations. 

The dependent families studied were selected because they were 
complete and of American stock. We termed families American 
if the husband, the wife and the husbaad’s father were all born in 
this country. There were three conditions under which the family 
was judged complete: (1) if the wife was forty-five or over; (2) 
if the wife was between forty and forty-five and had not borne a 
child for at least eight years; (3) if the wife was known to be sterile 
because of a surgical operation or venereal disease. Families were 
deemed dependent if they had been regular recipients of relief from 
private or public agencies over a period >f several years. No 
figures were recorded for families in which there were children by 
more than one marriage. 

In order to find 100 families of this type, it was necessary to go 
to several communities. Thirty were found in Madison, Wis- 
consin, 31 in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 26 in Bloomington, Illinois, 
5 in Omaha, Nebraska, and 8 in Des Moines, Iowa. Information: 

regarding the past generation was available only when the family 
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was visited, as they were in Madison. There was no selection of 
cases except on the bases mentioned. The agencies in the various 
cities generously submitted their files, and the records were examined 
in alphabetic sequence. Frequently the case-workers conferred 
with us on the families. 

Although every case-record was carefully studied to ascertain 
the total number of births in the family, it is possible that some 
births were not mentioned in the records. This may account for 
the fact that the average number of children returned for the families 
living in Madison was somewhat larger than the average from the 
records in other cities. 

In the 100 families described, 649 children were born, giving an 
average of 6.49 children per family. The births ranged from 1 to 
13 per family with 8 the most frequent size, occurring 19 times. In 
20 families there were fewer than five children, in 61, from 5 to 8 
children, and in 19, more than eight children. 

The data obtained by interviewing 28 families in Madison 
showed that their parents, representing 55 families in the past 
generation, had 429 children, an average of 7.8 per family. In 
this generation the range was from 1 to 16 births per family with 
8 again recurring most frequently. 

The figures stated are startling when compared with the aver- 
age for self-supporting families, obtained in the central study of 
this department. In the present generation, 1,895 filled fertile 
families were found to have an average of 3.35 children. When the 
infertile families were included in the calculation, the average fell 
to 2.80. The parents of these men and women, representing 671 
families of the past generation, had an average of 5.44 children. 
According to these figures, dependent American families of today 
are almost twice the size of self-supporting families in which there 
are children; they are one child per family greater than the self- 
supporting families of the past generation. 

Outside of the research of this department, few attempts have 
been made to determine the average number of children born to 
parents whose families are complete. 

Back in 1855 LePlay in his Les Ouvriers Européens described 
a certain community in France notorious for its improvidence. 
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The unusual fecundity of these people had czused a parceling out 
of the land into strips so small that economic ruin resulted. His 
figures show that to 267 chefs de famille, 1,479 children were born, 
an average of 5.5 per family. Of these 1,47 children, 949 or 64 
per cent were living, and 530 had died. Th: average of LePlay’s 
figures would have been higher had complete “amilies‘been selected; 
nevertheless, it is significant that the average family in the most 
improvident part of France in 1855 is one child per family lower 
than our figure for dependent families in 1923. 

In Prussia they have studied fecundity according to the occupa- 
tion of the father. The largest families were found among agri- 
culturists, miners, and clergymen, who had an average of five 
‘ children to a marriage. Next came the laborers, factory hands, 
and men engaged in transportation... The lowest average was 
found among literary men, and men .of tke higher professions.* 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree made intensive studies of the 
poor in England, but neither made any accurate estimate of the 
size of family. In his study of 1891 Mr. Rowntree used the average 
given in the census, but in a later work published in 1913 he states 
that the census average for the general population is frequently 
an underestimate as a basis for studying pooz families? Rowntree 
made a study in 1899 of the average-size oz family of the differ- 
ent groups according to income. His figures show the same trend 
as ours except that the poorest of the icur classes studied has the 
' lowest number of children. This is no doukt due to the fact that 
many young couples fell into this class,3 

Let us compare our dependents with their blue-blooded kinsmen. 
The figures gathered by F. S. Crum from twenty-two genealogical 
records of American families show how the birth rate has fallen. 
We are justified in comparing our figures with table on page 341, for 
the genealogies record all births in filled families. In order to find 
a fecundity equal to that of our dependent native stock, we must _ 
go back to the period of 1750, before Malthus had seen the light. 


: “Nombre a’enfants par familles,” Journal de la Société de Satistique de Paris, 
April, 1901, p. 134. 

2 Mayo-Smith, Statistics of Sociclogy, p. 116. 

3 Rowntree, How the Laborer Lives, p. 33- 
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The purpose of this investigation was to determine the size of 
family. However, other information was recorded whenever. it 
was available. In many instances the number of families who could 
give this supplementary information, or the number of case-histories 
which recorded it, were sc few as to make it of little value from a 
statistical point of view. We shall record briefly what we found, 
however, in order to give as clear as possible a picture of these 
people who are so rapidly replenishing the shortage in our popula- 
tion resulting from the shrinkage in the families of good stock. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER WIFE BASED ON 
TweENtTy-Two GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF AMERI- 
CAN FAMILIES FROM 1700-1800* 


Period Number af Children 
Before T70 r aree ad ane anei eaaa 7.37 
adeo o a TA EEA A Beeld T ET 6.83 
ioan AEE dc MNES ole E S 6.43 
TIGO TIA y ee a E NES 4.94 
Eteh Ot a A EE E 3.47 
1870er erasana a enn ele foe a aai 2.77 

Total Sieh Stig de hoa a aa ee bees TG 4.8 


* Bulletin of the American Statistical Association, September, 1914, p. 216. 


Only 32 cases offered accurate data on child mortality, and in 
these it was impossible to ascertain the age of death. In these 
32 families, 239 children were born,.of which 32, or 25 per cent, died. 
This may be compared with 33.7 per cent in families of foreign- 
born parents and 28.5 per cent among native-born women as shown 
by the census report of 1885. We know that there has been great 
progress in child-saving since 1885, but that pee has left much 
to be desired among the masses. 

In our attempt to learn the age at marriage we were hindered 
by ignorance and an attempt to conceal illegitimacy. We feel that 
the data are-only fairly accurate. The average age of marriage. 
for men was 24.4 and for the women 19.6. These figures are lower 
than the average age at marriage of the self-supporting men and 
women of the present generation studied in the larger investigation. 
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More value may be attached to the statistics showing occupation. 
Here we have complete data tor the roo principal families, and data 
for the fathers of both husbands and wives in 28 of these families. 

Of the men in this generation, 82 per cent were unskilled laborers, 
14 per cent skilled laborers, 2 were farmers who had drifted into 
town, 1 did clerical work, and 1 was a professional man—he had 
been a dentist. In the 55 cases in the past generation, fathers of 
some of our dependent men and women, 21.8 per cent were unskilled 
laborers, 21.8 per cent skilled laborers, 47.3 per cent farmers, and 
the remaining 8 per cent clerical, business, and professional. The 
one representative of the professional class in this group was a 
judge. Itis significant that clmost half oi these men were farmers, 
and that their children were reared in the country. 

The illiteracy of these native Americans was appalling for this 
day and age. The dentist already mentioned was not only the 
only one who had attended. college, but the only one who had 
finished the common schools or who had attended high school. 
None of the women had completed the common school course. 
Twenty-six per cent of the men and 22 per cent of the women had 
never attended school, while half of each group fell in the class who 
had had “very little commox schooling.” 

As to religious confession, our group consisted of eighty-five 
Protestant families, thirteem Catholic, one agnostic, and one in 
which one parent was Catholc and the other Frotestant. We noted 
no difference in the number bf children on that score. 

Our study of the factors causing dependency in this group was 
necessarily superficial. In zı cases we were unable to record what 
the fundamental problem was. In 7q cases there was definite proof 
of the existence of one or moze of the factors we listed. Inadequate 
wages was doubtless a contr:buting factor in many more cases than 
were recorded; it was listed only when it seems to be the primary 
cause. : 

Illness heads our list, occurring as a furdamental issue in 37 _ 
per cent of the families. In his book Misery and Its Causes, Devine 
tells us that 75 per cent of those who come to charity organization 
societies come because of illress. In many of those cases, however, 
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there is another underlying cause with illness an immediate 
cause of distress. Although shiftlessness is often a manifestation of 
more basic troubles, we fcund it recorded as an important cause in 
19 families, about 25 per cent of the cases. Unemployment figured 
in about 20 per cent of the families, inadequate wages in 19 per 
cent, mental defect in 14 per cent, alcoholism in 13 per cent, domestic 
trouble (chiefly desertion) in ro per cent, immorality and crime in 
7-5 per cent, and imprisonment of the husband in 3.8 per cent. 

For our purpose the most significant figure here is that for mental 
defect; we consider it a conservative estimate, for we counted only 
cases where there was absolute proof of abnormality, ignoring several 
cases where it was suspected. Dr. Walter Fernald, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts State School for Feeble-minded, says that’ 
4 per 1,000, or .4 per cent, of the general population are feeble- 
minded.t In 1908 in England the insane and idiot poor made up 
12.1 per cent of the total paupetism.? This figure is not very differ- 
ent from our calculation of 14 per cent which is 35 times as great as 
the figure for feeble-mindedness in the general population. 

What conclusions are we to draw from the facts recorded here? 
It may be contended that the fact that these people are of inferior ' 
economic status does not prove that they are of poor blood. Per- 
haps, as Frank Streightoff says, it is because ‘“‘as the number of 
children increases, the income grows more and more inadequate to 
the physical needs of the household.”3 Without doubt the fact 
that these people have such large families is one of the causes of 
their dependency. However, many of the children were born to 
them after they had made contacts with the organizations giving 
relief. It is frequently true that once a family has acknowledged 
financial defeat, it loses all moral restraint, and the children come 
faster than ever. Furthermore, all the evidence goes to show that 
most of these people were of decidedly poor stock. Almost without 
‘exception personal interview revealed a vagueness of memory and 
of ideas and a lack.of moral standards truly amazing. 


1 Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction (1915), p. 360. 
2 Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions (London, 1909), p. 55. 
3 Standards of Living, p. 28. 
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Our figures speak for themselves and it is a foreboding tale which 
they tell. As Professor Ross says in Changing America: 

‘The rising are the first to become child-shy, and so, as the witty French- 
man says, “all the big families live in the little houses and all the little families 
live in the big houses.” Since half the nation’s children come from a quarter 
of the families, great deterioration. soon sets in if the successful withhold their 
quota while the stupid multiply like rabbits... .. In England the careless 
prolificacy of the neglected masses is demonstrably lowering the race average.* 


And yet no figures which we have found for the lower classes of 
England begin to approach tke figure for the fecundity of our group. 
What of America? Much has been written of the menace of 
immigration because of the prolificacy cf the foreign-born. The 
problem is indeed a serious one, but what cf our own stock which 
allows a situation to develop in which its only representatives to 
succeed in the struggle for ex'stence with the foreign-born will carry 
in their veins the blood of these paupers, tainted with physical and 
mental defect ? 


TE. A. Ross, Changing America, D. 45. ` 


WHAT IS A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 


HORNELL HART 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


ABSTRACT, 


An inductive study of the təpics covered in leading books and articles discussing 
social problems suggests their classification under the four heads: economic, health, 
political, and educational problems. Further analysis leads to a definition covering 
all the problems listed. None of them can be solved without the aid of highly special- 
ized technique, but none of them, on the other hand, can be satisfactorily isolated from 
the others anc solved by itself. The investigation of any of the problems, moreover, 
can be greatly facilitated by the use of statistical technique, Out of the need for better 
informed public sentiment, out of the necessity for correlating the various problems, 
and out of the use of the common technique, arises the necessity of recognizing social 
problems as a definite subject for teaching and for research, distinct from any of the 
specialties associated with it. Its general objective is to discover how to minimize 
undesirable sozial conditions and how to maximize desirable social conditions. Sociol- 
ogy, as distinguished from the study of social problems, is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of social origins, socia] structure and social processes. Social case work, as dis- 
tinguished from social problems, is concerned with the treatment of the individual case 
rather than the solution of group problems. 


—_——. 





The subject of “social problems” has covered a somewhat vague 
and amorphous field. Believing that the best approach toward the 
conscious promotion of human progress is through research in.this 
field, the writer has undertaken a preliminary inductive study with 
a view to a more accurate definition of the term and a clearer 
statement of the relationship of social problems as a general subject 
to sociology, to social work, and to special social problems. 

The prcecedure in this study consisted in collecting a list of all 
of the problems discussed in all of the available books and articles 
published under the designation “social problems” or under more 
or less equivalent terms, and the attempt to classify these problems 
in as simple and logical a way as possible. The resulting outline 
is as follows: 


: AN OUTLINE LIST OF tHe LEADING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
A. Economic Problems: How can poverty and excessive wealth be minimized ? 
1. How may earnings be maximized and the cost of living minimized ? 
2. How may the output of industry and the psychic income of the con- 
sumer, per unit produced, be maximized ? 
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. What forms of taxation tend to stimulate the lergest production and to 


promote the most just distribution of wezlth and incomes ? 


. How may land and other natural resources ke utilized with maximum 


service to the community ? 


. How can the ratio between population and natuzal resources be adjusted 


at the most desirable point ? 


. In what other ways than. by increasing real income can standards of 


living be raised ? 


. What effects has immigration upon standards of living ? 
. What factors determine the standards of livirg of negroes and how can 


they be optimized ? 


. What are the best methods of caring for dependents and defectives ? 
Io. 


How can undeserved misfortunes, such as widowhood, non-support, 
desertion, unemployment, and invalidity, ani the suffering therefrom, 
be minimized ? 

What influence upon standards of living may be expeded from the 
various forms of such actual or proposed irstitutions as social insurance 
and pensions; birth control; profit sharing; government wage and 
price regulation; collective bargaining; immigration restriction; the pro- 
tective tariff; trusts and other combinations; scientific management; 
co-operation in production and distribution; public ownership of public 
utilities; socialism; and communism ? 


. Health Problems: How may the average span of life be lengthened, health 


be made more universal and more intense, and sickness be-minimized ? 


I2. 


I3. 


I4. 


rs. 


16. 


How may the germ plasm from which future generations are developed 
be improved in quality ? 

How may feeblemindedness, insanity, epilepsy, and other psychopathic 
conditions, tuberculosis, venereal and other inze2tious diseases, alchohol- 
ism and other drug addictions, be minimized? 

How may housing conditions, conditions cf work, and recreational 
surroundings be made most healthful ? 

How may water, milk, ard other elements in the food supply be kept 
free from poisons and infections ? 

What influence upon health can be expected from such proposed 
measures as health insurance; school, industrial, and other types of 
medical examinations; health centers; open a‘r schools; the socializa- 
tion of medicine; institutional care; birth control, sterilization or 
segregation of defectives; minimization of war; eugenics? 


. Political and Socio-psychological Problems: How zan human relationships 


be made most conducive to the general welfare ? 


I7. 
18. 


How may crime be minimized and respect for law be maximized ? 
How may happy marriages be promoted and unhappy marriages and 
divorce be minimized ? 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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. How may misery due to illegitimate births be minimized ? 
20. 
21. 


How may happy and wholesome home life for children be maximized ? 
How may loneliness, misunderstanding, quarreling, and conflict be 
minimized, and fellowship be maximized ? 


. How may relations between employers and employees be so adjusted 


as to give each the opportunity for the fullest personal development, 
and still promote efficient production ? 


. What are the most desirable relationships between government and 


capital and labor ? 


. What relationship should exist between private initiative and govern- 


mental control ? 


. How may the conflicting interests of such groups as agriculturalists and 


manufacturers, and producers and consumers, be adjusted for the best 
interests of all? 

How may lynching, peonage, and other forms of racial injustice be 
minimized and racially and nationally conflicting elements be brought 
into harmonious co-operation ? 

What forms of government and what relationships between city, state, 
and national governments are most conducive to social welfare ? 

What types of suffrage and what electoral methods are socially most 
desirable under given conditions ? 

How may backward and undeveloped countries be brought to make their 
maximum contribution to world welfare, with a minimum of limitation 
of the freedom of the inhabitants ? 

How may war be minimized and international co-operation be maxi- 
mized ? i 

What effects upon social relationships may be expected from such 
measures and programs as adult and juvenile probation; indeterminate 
sentence; juvenile courts; parole; self-governnment schemes among 
convicts and among students; Americanization; strict divorce laws; 
city manager government; anarchy; secret organizations like the 
Ku Klux Klan; guild socialism; the soviet type of government; 
city planning; the League of Nations; protectorates; universal 
military training; mandates; military “preparedness”; and the like? 


. Educational Problems: By what social means may individual personalities 
be most enriched and rendered most serviceable to society ? 


32. 


33. 


By what methods and to what extent should existing social traditions, 
conventions, and institutions be modified with a view to promoting 
progress ? 

What types of personalities are most useful to society and what types 
are most dangerous; how may these types be identified and measured; 
and what educational methods will maximize the desirable types and 
minimize the undesirable ? 
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35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


49. 


50. 
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What information and what methods are mos: important for children 

of various types to learn? 

How may the educational advantages offered b+ adjusted to the individ- 

ual needs of the children? 

How may retarded children be dealt with t> tke best interests of them- 

selves and of society ? 

How may maximum development and ttiizetion of unusual abilities 

be achieved ? i 

How may the learning process be made most efficient ? 

Through what agencies and by what methcds should religious and 
moral training be given ? 

How may children best be given necessary information on sex problems ? 

What are the relative values of interest as zcmpared with discipline, of 

information as compared with the acquisition of skill, of practical as 


‘compared with cultural education ? 
. How may children be protected from suck premature, excessive, or 


improper occupations as interfere with thzir maximum development? 
How may young people entering indust=y Jest be guided into the 
occupations most fitted to their personalities f 


. How may gainful occupations be adjusted, witŁ minimum loss in produc- 


tivity, so as to have the maximum interest end cultural value to the 
persons occupied? _ 

How may adults gainfully occupied be given tae maximum opportunity 
for education ? 

How may parents best be prepared for their responsibilities toward 
their children ? 

How may the best opportunities be offered = dcr the enrichment of person- 
ality in leisure time ? 


. What degree and type of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of art, freedom of teaching, anc fizedom of preaching best: 


promote social welfare? 

How may the channels of publicity be kept free from obstruction or 
perversion by selfish interests ? 

How far should the functions of the home be transferred to the school 
and to other outside institutions, and whet-relationship between school 
and home is most conducive to child welfzre? 

What influence upon the success of ecucational ideals have such 
measures, methods or systems as the Gary p.an; the Montessori plan; 
junior high schools; consolidation of rural schools; departmentaliza- 
tion; industrial education; visiting teachers; mental tests; achieve- 
meént tests and measuring scales; the soc-aliced recitation; the project 
method; interscholastic athletics; social enters and playgrounds; 
public parks and museums? 


ene) 
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Such a list may readily be attacked as being so vastly compre- 
hensive as to be valueless. Yet it is difficult if not impossible to 
pick out from the above list any problem which has not repeatedly 
been discussed in textbcoks on social problems or in magazines 
devoted to social problems. The fact is that one cannot be an 
intelligent citizen without at least a casual acquaintance with almost 
all of these problems, and one cannot satisfactorily investigate any 
one of-them without studying its interrelationships with a great 
number of the others. Some such list as this must be acceptec as 
a basis for research and for citizenship. 

A definition of social problems comprehending those in the above 
list emerges from a study of them. “A social problem is a problem 
which actually or potentially affects large numbers of people in a 
common way so that it may best be solved by some measure or measures 
applied to the problem as a whole rather than by dealing with each 
individual as an isolated case, or which requires concerted or organized 
human action.” To illustrate, typhoid fever is a social problem 
because its prevention depends upon purification of water and food 
supplies and upon concerted adoption of antityphoid vaccination, 
rather than merely upon nursing and medical attendance for those 
afflicted. Immigration is a social problem in that it is regulated 
by legislation applied to the problem as a whole, and in that even 
in dealing with individual immigrants organized group accion © 
through governmental or private agencies is necessary. 

_ Successful solution of any given social problem cannot be 
achieved apart from the work of highly specialized experts. With- 
out the researches of the bacteriologist, typhoid could not have 
been conquered. Criminology cannot be treated or prevented 
without such expert aid as that of the psychiatrist, of the trained 
probation officer, and of the soecialized recreational worker. Thus 
the social problems listed above are being studied and treated by 

‘a wide variety of specialists, including economists, physicians, . 
nurses, criminologists, educators, publicists, government executives, 
legislators, engineers, psychologists, social case workers, labor 
organizers and numerous others. This inevitable specialization 
renders absurd any pretention that a comprehensive science of 
social problems could displace the various specific techniques. 
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For, two reasons, however, the development of an integrated 
science of social problems is urgently requirec. First, it is essential 
that the public in general, and particularly the specialists them- 
selves, should be informed as to the basic facts regarding all the 
important social problems. Secord, the use cf sociological statistics 
is a vital but neglected aid toward the unders-anding of any of the 
social problems, and this technique has so much in common for 
all of the specialities, and so much which differentiates it from non- 
social statistics, that its development as a defnite science is called 
for. , 

As to the need for widespread knowledge on social problems, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of informed public 
opinion as an aid to the securing and enforcement of social legisla- 
tion. A point less generally appreciated is the <utility of attempting 
to investigate or to treat any social problem without a fairly thor- 
ough knowledge of allied problems. The worker for child-labor 
legislation needs accurate and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the findings of psychologists, of educators, of nutritional workers, 
of recreational specialists, of industrial efficiency engineers, of 
economists, and of other experts before he car arrive at safe basic 
principles on which to formulate his legislative program. The 
worker in any specialized health field lacks essential data needed 
in the investigation and treatment of his problem unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the economic aspects of standards of living. 
Similarly each of the special probleras interlocks inextricably with 
other specialized problems, and cannot be intelligently attacked 
by itself. 

A further imperative reason for co-ordinat.ng the study of the 
various social problems is the applicability of statistical technique 
to all of them, and the necessity of developing social statistics as 
a definite subject distinct from other brackes of mathematics but 
comprehensive enough to include all of the statistical methods 
- used in studying any of the social problems. Social reform move- 
ments have suffered tremendcusly in their effectiveness through 
lack of accurate quantitative methods of scudying their data. 
Statistics is the only available method of cuatitative analysis of 
phenomena in which the causal factors are s> complex, or so imper- 
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fectly understood, or so incapable of being controlled, that they 
cannot be kept constant at assigned values in investigating zhe 
problem. For instance, if one wishes to study the relationship 
between infant mortality and the earnings of the father, the statis- 
tical method is the only available quantitative technique for attack- 
ing the problem, since there are so many unknown or unmeasured or 
uncontrollable factors, other than fathers’ earnings, affecting infant 
mortality. 

_ Three subdivisions of social statistics have already shown 
themselves. The first comprises the methods used by the biologists 
and psychologists in which simple and partial correlations between 
measurements or scores predominate. The second is the technique 
used by economists and business barometricians in which correla- 
tions between time series predominate. The third is the technique 
employed by criminologists, vital statisticians, and others, in which 
the dominant method involves merely the analysis of association 
between characters without the use of elaborate correlational tech- 
nique. These three fields are quite distinct in practice and fairly 
distinct in subject-matter, but they all utilize the same fundamen al 
mathematical theorems relating to probability, they all borrow 
each other’s methods, and they all would profit from greater unifi- 
cation in the subject of social statistics. 

Since, then, social problems constitute properly a definite and 
more or less unified field for study and research, it may be well to 
suggest briefly the objectives of such study, and the distinctions 
between social problems, sociology, and: social work. Broadly, 
the objective of the study of social problems may be stated as the 
discovery of how to minimize undesirable social conditions and how 
to maximize desirable conditions. The student of social problems 
seeks methods of minimizing disease and maximizing health, of 
minimizing poverty and maximizing enriched standards of living, 
of minimizing social fricticn and maximizing social co-operation, of 
minimizing ignorance and maximizing intelligence and culture. 

Sociology, as distinguished from the study of social problems, 
is concerned with social origins, social structures, and social pro- 
cesses. These branches of theoretical or pure sociology, covering 
such subjects as the nature and basis of human association, the origin 
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and evolution of the family, the evolution and diffusion of culture, 
and the psychology of group behavicr, provide an essential back- 
ground for the student of social problems, and often suggest 
hypotheses to be investigated, but do not offer definite solutions 
~ for specific problems. 

Social case work attacks social problems, individual by individual 
or family by family. This method provides invaluable experience 
with ‘concrete problems, and frequently (in spite of the fact that 

_ xit is concerned primarily with immediate relief and with individual 
-or family reconstruction) it rouses intelligent interest in social 
“problems to the point of seeking improvements in the social system 

which will prevent individual cases of misery from arising. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
‘SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Ulysses G. Weatherly ann( ices the following pre- 


liminary program of “he eighteenth annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C., December 26-29, 1923. At the same time and place the fol- . 
lowing organizations will meet: the American Economic Associa- .. 
tion, the American Statistical Association, the National Community 
Center Association, the Association of Training Schools for Pro-. 
fessional Social Work, and the National Society for the Study of ` 
Educational Sociology. 


General Topic, “The Trend of Population.” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


3:00 P.M. Section meetings. Section on Rural Sociology. “Field and 


Laboratory Practices in the Teaching of Elementary Rural Sociology.” 
In charge of Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College. 

“Field Practices in Teaching the Elementary Course in Rural Sociology.” 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 

“Laboratory Practices in Teaching Elementary. Coie in Rural Soci- 
ology.” Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell University. 

“The Differences in Methods Demanded by Different Types in Ele- 
mentary Courses in Rural Sociology.” George von Tungeln, Iowa 
State College of Agricultuze. ; i 

“A Survey of Rural Sociology Courses in American Colleges.” John L. 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Communications in regarc to the work of the Section on Rural Sociology 
should be addressed to Professor Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N.C, 


8:00 p.m. Section meetings. Joint session of the Section on Social Research 


with the National Community Center Association. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A.M. Registration. 


10:00~-12:00 A.M. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of William 


F. Ogburn, Columbia University. ‘Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University, presiding. 
“Development and Present Condition of: Vital Statistics in the United 
States.” Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University. : 
“The Effects of Recent Northward Migration of Negroes. ” Joseph A. 
Hill, Bureau of the Census. 
“Factors Affecting the Marital Condition of the Poito ” William 
F. Ogburn. 
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-12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conference of the Adaa of Training Schools for 
- Professional Social Work. James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University, 
presiding. 

. “The Contribution. of Case Stucies to Sociology.” William Healy, 

Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 
Report of Committee on Social Research. Jaba L. Gillin, University of 
‘Wisconsin. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Biological Factors in Social Causation. In 
charge of Herbert A. Miller, Oberlir. College. 
“Underlying Biological Factors in the Populztion Problem.” ‘Raymond 
Pearl, Johns Hopkins University. 
“Eugenics from the Point of View of a Sociclcgist.* Warren S. Thompson, 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 
“What Social Work Asks of Eugenics.” Thomas J. Riley, Brooklyn. 

8:00 P.M. Joint session with the American Econcmic Association. Presi- 
dential Addresses: “Income: What Is It?” Carl C. Plehn, American 
Economic Association. ‘Racial Pessimism.” Ulysses G. Weatherly, 
American Sociological Society. 


Fray, DECEMBER 23 


9:00 A.M. Business meeting for the reports of comnittees. 

I0:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Research. In charge of Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago. 
ah of a Project for the Study af Obeah in tke West Indies. ” Robert 

ar 
“A Method of Estimating the Future Growth cf Population,” Shelby 
M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“The Growth of the City. An Introduction :o a Research Project.” 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 
“Methods of Studying Internal Migration a21 Distribution of Population 
in the United States.” Charles J. Galpin, De>artment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
‘Section on Rural Sociology. ‘The Sociologirel Implications of Present- 
Day Agricultural Movements.” 

“The Sociological Implications of the American Farm Bureau Move-. 
ment.” E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, N.I. 
“The Sociological Implications of the Cc-operative Marketing Move- 
ment.” B. F. Brown, State College of North Carolina. 
“The Sociological Implications of the No2a-Partisan League Move- 
ment.” John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota. 
Committee on the Teaching of Social Science. Joint Conference on 
Social Studies in the Schools. Discussion opened by an economist, a 
sociologist, and a’school man. 
National Council of the American Association cf Social Workers. 
3:00 P.M. ‘The Growth of Intolerance in the United States.” In charge of 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Amezican Socio: ozical Society. Speakers, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Charles H. Cooley, arc Charles A. Ellwood. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In 
charge of Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 
“Can Sociology and Social Psychology Dispense with Instincts ?” ‘William 
McDougall, Harvard University. 
“The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psychology.” J. 
Robert Kantor, Indiana University. 
Discussion by L. L. Bernard, University of Minnesota, and William F. 
Ogburn, Columbia University. 
“The Group Fallacy in EKelation to Social Science.” Floyd H. Allport, 
University of North Carolina. 
Discussion by Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 


Headquarters.—The headquarters of the American Sociological Society will be 
in the Washington Hotel. The rates are as follows, every rcom having private bath 
with tub and shower: single rooms, one person, $5.00 to $7.0c per day; double rooms, 
double beds, $8.00 per day; dcuble rooms, twin beds, $10.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Address Mr. S. E. Bonneville, Assistant Manager, The Renee Hotel, boa 
ton, D.C. 

Reduced railroad raies—Arrangements have feri made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-helf fare for the round trip 
to all members of the American Sociological Society and allied associations, as well as 
members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance and present certificates from 
all the associations. Full fare one way is paid for the going journey, and half-fare 
rate for the return trip is secured only upon the following conditions: 

The concession is granted by special arrangement. Tickets at the rate of the one- 
way adult tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained only on December 24-28 
inclusive. Be sure that in purchasing your lickel you request a convention certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. Present yourself at the railroad 
station for ticket and certificate at least thirty minutes before the departure of your 
train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If not obtainable at your home sta- 
tion, the agent will inform you at what station they may be obtained. You can in 
such case purchase a local ticket to the station which has the certificates in stock, 
where you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a 
certificate to the place of meeting. 

On your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to the indorsing officer, 
Mr. Ray B. Westerfield, secretary of the American Economic Association, Bureau of 
Registration, the New Willard Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return trip will not 
apply until you are properly identified, as provided for in the certificate. Certificates 
will be validated on December 28 and 29. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled to a return ticket, up to and including January 2, 1924, 
via the same route over which ycu made the going journey, at one-half of the regular 
one-way adult tariff from place cf meeting to the point at which your certificate was | 
issued. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Jourral shculd be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth cf the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces the appointment of the Committze on Local Arrangements 
for the eighteenth Annual Meeting in Washington, December 26-29: 
C. J. Galpin, Federal Department of Agriculture, Chairman; Grace 
Abbott, Federal Children’s Bureau; James L. Fieser, American Red 
Cross; R. R. Kern, George Washington University; Kelly Miller, 
Howard University; W. Coleman Nevils, Georgetown University; John 
O’Grady, Catholic University. 

Railroad rates of one and one-Lalf fere for the round trip to 
Washington have been secured. Members of the Society who desire 
to obtain these rates should carefully ollow the instructions printed at 
the end of the program of the meetings on the previous page of this issue. 


The Institute for Social Resecrch.—The stitute of the Society for 
Social Research held its meetings at the University of Chicago, August 
20-30. The majority of those in attendance were graduate students in 
residence, although former members ot zhe Society and others engaged 
in social studies came from a distance. At its first meeting, Professor 
Robert E. Park, the director of the Institute, defined the field of sociologi- 
cal research and outlined the types of sccial investigation. The Institute . 
then organized by a division into conference groups made up of persons 
engaged in similar studies. General sessions were held each afternoon 
for the presentation and discussion of incividval research projects and of 
conference reports. 

‘ Among the research projects presented vere: the determination of 
natural areas; the slums as an area of disintegration and reorganization; 
the natural history of vice areas; the hotel as an index of changes in city 
life; the natural history of city missions; the ecology of the city in 
relation to politics; case studies of community organization; a method 
of estimating the human resources of an trbar. community; an investiga- 
tion .of the lower North Side community to determine the incidence of 
competent persons and their interest in, and relation to local community 
problems; a study of isolated religious sects; a study of the mind of 
sects; the study of the religious prophet as a leader; a study of boys’ 
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gangs; a study of the distribution of desertion. and divorce in Chicago; 
the organization of bibliographical material for the study of the Negro; 
a study of public opinion in the field of race relations; a study of race 
prejudice; the backgrounds of American social psychology; a method of 
analysis of the Lutheran mind; methods and materials for the study of 
life organization; an outline for the personality study of juvenile delin- 
quents; the statistical study of social attitudes; an investigation to deter- 
mine controls of case work in a social agency; a study of industrial 
morale; the group method of research and preservation of materials in 
sociology classes; the technique of map-making and graphic presentation. 


Sociology in Mexico.~Under the auspices of the Society of Sociology 
of Paris and of the International Institute of Sociology, and through the 
efforts of M. Luis Chico Guerne, a lawyer, a Mexican Society of Sociology 
was organized at Mexico City, June 26, 1923. 

Members already enrolled number forty-eight, the majority of whom 
are lawyers. The object cf the society is the study of “sociological 
problems, national and general, without consideration of belieis and 
doctrines.” For the year 1923, the society has proposed examination 
of the following theses: “The Natural Resources of Mexico;” “The 
Social Classes of Mexico;” “The Heterogeneity of the Mexican Popula- 
tion;” “The Sociological View of the Mexican Law.” 

The society has elected its board of directors for the first year as 
follows: honorary president, René Worms, secretary of the International 
Institute of Sociology; president, Antonio Caso; vice-presidents, 
Emilio Rabasa and Ezequiel Chavez; general secretary, Luis Chico 
Guerne. ° 

Adapted from the Revue Internationale de Sociclogie of July-August, 
1923, 7-8. 

The American Association of Social Workers.—The National Council 
of the Association will hold a meeting in Washington, D.C., Friday noon, 
December 28. A new membership directory has been recently published. 
Mr. Philip Klein is the executive secretary. 


The American Couniry Life Association.—The sixth annual Country 
Life Conference of the Association will be held in St. Louis, November 
8-11, at the Hotel Chase. The central subject of the conference is 
“The Rural Home.” i 


Social Pathology.——The United States Public Health Service 
announces the publication of a periodical to be issued in mimeographed 
form, entitled Social Pathology, the purpose of which “is to supply infor- 
mation to persons interested in correcting those pathological conditions 


, 
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of society which influence so largely the incicence of venereal diseases.” 
-The editor is Dr. Daisy Robinson. 


Service Fellowships for French Viens ities —The Society for American 
Field Service Fellowships for French Universities announces the offer 
for open competition among graduates of American colleges a number of 
fellowships, not to exceed ten, to encourage advanced study and research 
in French universities during 1924-25. The fellowships of an annual 
value of $1,200 are awarded in twenty-one fields of study including 

anthropology, criminology, economics, education, political science, 
psychology, religion, and sociology. Application must be made on 
blanks furnished by the Society and should reach the Secretary, Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, 525 W. 120th Street, New York City, not later than December 


T5, 1923. 


Education for Social Work.—The Executive Committee of the 
Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work has recently 
made a statement of the fundamen-al principles underlying adequate ‘ 
professional education for social work. The members of the Committee 
are James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; Virginia P. Robinson, 
the Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work; F. Stuart Chapin, 
University of Minnesota; Porter R. Lee, New York School of Social 
Work; Cecil C. North, Ohio State University. The statement follows: 


I. Data collected from social workers and special investigations that have been made 
recently show clearly that the most satisfactory preparation for social work is 
that which is conducted on a broad basis of professional education. Preparation 
of this character utilizes the technical contributiors of allied professions, requires 
unity and continuity of instruction and is contingen= upon centralized responsibility 
of direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, that a school offering 
preparation for social work should approximate the following specific organization, 
whether as an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or constitute 
a part of a larger educational institution: 


A. An organic grouping of relevant courses of instriction into a special curriculum 
for the stated purpose of vocational] training or professional education for social . 
work, . 

B. These grouped courses of instruction should cor=tst, in general, of four types: 
(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to b= given by a regular member or 

members of the faculty in good academic stending. 

(2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a broad scientific equipment for social 
work, to be given by specialists in good professional standing outside the 
field of social work. 

(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special branches of social work, 
together with clinical field work, to be givez by one or more social workers 
eligible for senior membership in the American Association of Social Workers, 
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with adequate academic qualifications for teaching, whose further status 
is that of salaried and voting members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill which a practitioner must 
possess, consisting chiefy of intensive field work centrally supervised and 
directed by one or more social workers eligible to senior membership in the 
American Association of Social Workers, with adequate academic qualifica- 
tions for teaching, whose further status is that of salaried (at least half-time) 
and voting members of the faculty of the school. 


C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as the executive head of the 
school, who is empowered, in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to 
exercise control over admission requirements, curriculum, credit basis for class- 
room and field work, and admission requirements to courses of instruction. 


3. Professional education for medical social service,.psychiatric social work, probation 
work, visiting teaching and other specialized forms of social case work, requires the 
co-operation of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of hospital, 
dispensary, court, school and other social agencies. Careful planning and close 
supervision is necessary to make these working relationships effective educationally. 
Without pre-professional requirements, unity and correlation in the curriculum 
and centralized administrative responsibility, it is impossible to provide adequately 
for the training of the prospective social worker. 

Boston University-—Longmans, Green & Co. have in press a new 
book, by Professor Ernest R. Groves, entitled “Personality and Social 
Adjustment.” 

A parenthood institute is to be held at Boston under the auspices 
of the Boston Health Show. Professor Groves is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the instit-te. 

The University is offering two college extension courses, “Social 
Life and Thought in the Nineteenth Century” and “Personality and 
Social Adjustment.” 


Butler College-—The Indianapolis Council of Social Agencies was 
organized September 27 to co-ordinate and promote the social welfare 
activities of that city. Professor Howard E. Jensen was elected president 
of the Council. In the making of social studies, which is.to be one of the 
main functions of the Council, plans are being worked out whereby the 
services for research of the advanced students in sociology of Butler 
College may be utilized. 


University of California.—Miss Lucy W. Stebbins has been advanced 
from associate professor to professor of economics. 


University of Cincinnati—The department of social science begins 
its third year at the University of Cincinnati w:th an enrolment ‘of 
four hundred and ten studencs. 

The following additions have been made to the social science faculty, 
effective September 1, 1923: W. W. Holland, graduate instructor of 
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social science ; Edith Campbell, A.M.; E. M. Clopper, Ph.D.: lecturer in 


social science; Gertrude Folks, Vassar 1918. director of field work in | ` 


the program of training for social work. Tte following persons have 
been made student assistants in the department: Lillian Eubank, 
Kathryn Petzhold, and Rosetta Ehrlich. 

The University of Cincinnati inaugurated 2 program of training for 
social work at the beginning of the present scioc! year, featuring a five- 
year curriculum leading to the combined Bache or's degree and certificate 
of Social Work. The certificate alone shall alsc be given at the end of 
a two-years’ course to persons who are already erigaged in social work. 
The initial enrolment is thirty-six, six of whem are graduate students. 


Dartmouth College.=—The department of sociology began the year 
with an enlarged staff and considerably increased classes. The staff 
consists of Professors Erville B. Woods and Jahn M. Mecklin, Assistant 
Professors Jerome Davis, Ralph P. Holben, and Rees H. Bowen, and 
Messrs. Stuart A. Rice, Malcolm M. Willey, and Matthew G. Jones. 
The beginning course in charge of Professor Woods is being taught in 
twenty sections to about 540 men. This course continues throughout 
the year and is a prerequisite to all intermediate and advanced courses 
in the department. , 


University of Florida—The department of sociology and economics 
is broadening its scope to include business training. Professor Orton 
W. Boyd, of Washington University, St. Louis, has been appointed 
professor of accounting and finance., A new degree, Bachelor of Arts 
in the Social Sciences, has been established, and the number of new men 
enrolled in this course exceeds that of either of the two regular courses 
in the College of Arts and Science. Over one hundred are registered in 
the Freshman course in “Introduction to the Mental and Social Sciences.” 

Dr. L. M. Bristol, who is head of the department, gave two courses 
at the University of Minnesota curing the summer session, one in 
“Community Organization,” and one in “Theories of Social Progress.” 


Harvard University—Ginn and Company announce the publication 
of a volume of readings entitled Sccial Freblems and Social Policy: 
Principles Underlying Treatment and Prevention of Poverty, Defectiveness, 
and Criminality, edited with an Introduction by Ir. James Ford, associate 
professor of social ethics, , 


Iowa State University—Mr. Clyde W. Hart, who was in charge of 
the work in sociology and economics of Knox Colege, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. - 
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Knox College: —Dr. W. Russell Tylor has accepted the appointment 
of assistant professor of sociology and economics. 


University of Maine—Miss Evelyn Buchan has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Missouri—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication by Professor Charles A. Ellwood of “an even simpler and 
clearer exposition of his social and religious principles” under ‘the title 
of Christianity and Social Science. This volume contains the lectures 
delivered by the author before the Yale Divinity School in November, 
1922, upon the Gilbert L. Stark Foundation, under the title “The 
Religious Implications of Sociological Principles.” ‘The Macmillan 
Company also announce the appearance of a tevised edition of Professor 
Ellwood’s The Reconstruction of Religion, with new analytical appendices . 
and list of references attached to each chapter to adapt it for group 
discussion and class use. 


Ohio State Universit.—Under the joint auspices of the University 
and the Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency a summer institute for _proba- 
tion officers and judges of juvenile courts and school attendance officers 
was held June 18-29. At the request of the American Association for 
Community Organization the University offered its second summer course 
for secretaries of social welfare federations July 9 to September r. The 
instructors included James E. Hagerty, Cecil C. North, Mary Louise 
Mark, Allen T. Burns, Raymond Clapp, Rowland Haynes, Ellwood 
Street, Homer W. Borst, and William J. Norton. The University also 
announces the organization of a graduate course in social administration 
which has for its principal object to propere men for administrative 
positions in social work. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter of Western 
Reserve University has keen appointed head of the department of 
sociology to succeed Dr. Bruce L. Melvin, who resigned to accept a 
position in the department $ of rural social organization in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. Oscar B. Virehus has been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment as an instructor. 


University of Omahc.—Sociology has been made a separate depart- 
ment in the University. Professor T. Earl Sullenger, who has been 
engaged in outstanding social work in the states of Oklahoma and 
Virginia, has been made head of the new department. 


Unversity of Pennsyleania—Dr. Donald R. Young has received 
promotion to the rank cf assistant professor of sociology. 
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University of South Dakota.—Protessor Craig S. Thoms, author of 
“Bible Messages for Modern Manhood” and “The Essentials of Christi- 
anity” has pubbeued with the Judson Press a book entitled “Social 
Imperatives.” 


University of Texas.—Professor A. B. Wolie, head of the department 
of economics and sociology, has resignec. to accept a position as professor 
of economics in Ohio State University, where his special field of work will 
be economic theory. The Macmillan Company announces the publica- 
tion of a book by Professor Wolfe, entitled ‘Conservatism, Radicalism 
and Scientific Method.” 


Texas A. & M. College-—Mr. J. S. Oliphant, formerly instructor in 
the department of rural sociology of the Texas A. & M. College, has 
_ resigned to take charge of the Houston Training School for Delinquent 
Boys. He has been succeeded by Mr. R. Clyde White as associate 
professor of rural institutions. For the last three years Mr. White has 
been doing graduate work at the Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University. He is a native Texan and a graduate of the 
State University. ` 

In addition to its teaching work the staff of the department of rural 
sociology is giving considerable time to work on committees of several 
state-wide organizations as well as carrying on a research program. 


‘University of Southern Califernia—Readings in Sociology is the title 
of a new book being prepared by Professor C. M. Case, to be published 
early next year by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A survey of the Oriental peoples on the Pacific Coast from southern 
California to British Columbia is being undertaken under the joint 
auspices of the Committee of Social and Religious Surveys and a large 
number of public-spirited organizations on the Coast. The director of 
this survey will be Professor Robert E. Park, of the University of Chicago. 

In connection with the department of sociology the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Southern California has authorized the establishment 
of a School of Social Welfare for certain courses of study in this school. 
Two years of liberal arts training is required for certain courses, and for 
other courses of study a Bachelor of Arts degree is essential. 

Dr. C. E. Rainwater’s book, The Playgrewund Movement, has been 
published this fall in a second edition by the University of Chicago. 


Whitworth College—Mr. James G. Patrick, formerly of the staff of 
the economic science and history department of the State College of 
Washington, has accepted a positicn with Whitworth College as dean of 
the college and professor of social science. 
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Christianity and Social Science. A Challenge to the Church. By 
CHARLES A. Exttwoop. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
Pp. 220. ' 


The author’s next ezrlier book, The Reconstruction of Religion, was 
among the most notable of recent renderings of the old gospel in terms 
of modern conditions. The present book is in some respects even more 
timely and suitable to its purpose. As the chapters were written for de- 
livery before the Yale University Divinity School, the form is more direct 
and personal. The book is dedicated “To those of my students who 
have entered the field of Christian work.” The address is therefore 
immediately to educated men and women, who are presumably in 
positions of leadership, or of influence. Such people face the demand 
of younger people for evidence that their religion fits into reality, and 
is not a mystical super-imposition upon the literal scheme of things. 
No one has more adequately met this demand than Dr. Ellwood. 
The type of men for whom the book is intended are likely to find its 
contents invaluable both as convincing material in discourse with others, 
and as indication of centers of attention for their own farther study. 
Although the author is a loyal preacher of Christ, not of himself, his 
rendering has all the freshness of “news” in the modern sense. The 
technique of social scie*se is not allowed to obtrude itself, but some 
of the findings of social science are mobilized in such a way that they 
lend almost the force of recent discovery and demonstration to New 
Testament commonplaces. 

The several chapter (lecture) subjects are: i, “Sociology and 
Religion”; ii, “Social Evolution and Christianity”; iii, “The Principle 
of Socialization”; iv, “The Principle of Service”; v, “The Principle 
of Love”; vi, “The Principle of Reconciliation”; vii, “The Problems 
of Religious Education”'; viii, “The Problem of Religious Leadership.” 

Either of these lectures might be selected as a convincing sample 
of the quality of the book. From the reviewer’s point of view, it 
would be difficult to find a more cogent presentation of Christianity, 
as reaffirmed by observation of social cause and effect, than the treat- 
ment of “The Principle of Reconciliation.” 

ALBION W. SMALL 
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_ An Introduction to Reflective Thinkinz.: By Columbia Associates 
in Philosophy—Lavrence BurERMEYER, WILLIAM FORBES 
Cootey, Joun J. Coss, Horace L. Friess, James GUTMANN, 
Tuomas Munro, Houston Peterson, Jonn H. RANDALL, JR., 
Herpert W. ScHNEIDER. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. Pp. vii+351. $2.00. 

This book is not, as its title might suggest, a textbook in psychology, — 

but a treatise in logic. It is not, in other words, a description of processes, 
but a definition of methods; not an account of what takes place when we 
reflect, merely, but a description of the technique of successful thinking. 

What distinguishes it from other books in logic, is that it is an attempt 
to study scientific methods empirically and comparatively. 

The history of science offers an abundance of interesting material 
for this purpose. Every advance in science has been at the same time 
an improvement in its methods of observation and investigation. The 
‘research of science is strewn with rejected hypotheses. A comparison 
with earlier and less successful with later and mor2 adequate explanations 
of our common human experience serves better than any mere formal 
statement of the matter, to reveal the nature of the scientific motives, 
and to define the fundamental characteristics of scientific methods. 

What we have in this volume is, in short, an application to logic of 
the method of case study employed in th2 teaching and practice of law 
and medicine. Materials for this study aré drawn not merely from the 
more important division of the natural sdences—mathematics, physics, _ 
biology, psychology, etç., but from history and piilosophy as well.. 

Unfortunately, materials in the field of the social sciences in which 
the problem of methods is at present a particularly burning. one, are 
neither so complete, so interesting, nor so convincing as the materials . 
in the field of the natural sciences. For this, the present state of knowl- 
edge in the social sciences is no doubt mairly responsible. The difficulty 
here seems to be due, in part, to the fact that the authors have not been 
able to make any clear distinction between the motives and methods of 
the historical,. philosophical, and the natural sciences. The motives of 
philosophic thinking, of history, and the natural sciences, are not the 
same. Natural science, whatever other irterests i: may have, is invari- - 
ably seeking to predict.. History, on the other hand, is interested, first ` 
of all, in determining not what may, but what actually did, happen. 
What natural science seeks is explanation, but history is mainly con- 
cerned with creating in us, by means of its concrete description of events, 
a lively appreciation of their significance. - 
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What history in the Icng run actually offers us is a body of materials 
which enable us to define the aims and the values of life; while natural 
science, on the other hand, presents us a body of knowledge which is 
valuable mainly as a means to ends. 

In so far as this distinction between the historical, philosophical, and 
natural sciences is valid, it is bound to be reckoned with in any attempt 
to define in any fundamental way the differences in the methods of 


historical and sociological research. 
Ropert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family and its Members. By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Special 
Lecturer in Social Science, Columbia University. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923. Pp. 322. 
$2.00. 


The author of Women’s Share in Social Culture has again enriched 
the literature of social thought through this excellent book. Referring 
to many scholars who have written “concerning the evolution of sex, 
the history of matrimonial institutions, and the development of the 
family,” Professor Spencer modestly disdains any attempt at rivalry 
but “aims to begin where many of these students leave off and to turn 
specific attention to the problems of personal and ethical decision which 
now face men and women who would make their own married life and 
parenthood successful.” Her purpose has been more than realized; 
for, while efficiently and ccurageously handling a host of questions which 
arise in the living present, she has known how skilfully to introduce 
her analysis of many modern problems by swift and clarifying references 
to their analogues in earlier phases of evolution. Thus the chapter on 
“The Father” begins by touching briefly upon the “historic background 
of fatherhood” and the stages of “purchase and capture of wives”; 
while the chapter on “The Grandparents” opens with a concise appreci- 
ation of the favoring “relation of ancestor worskip to respect for aged 
men,” though it did not “work to ease the lot of old women”; and with 
a contrast of the “savage treatment of the aged” as compared with 
„that which causes the “relative increase of the aged in modern life.” / 
In this way, a wide range of supplementary reading and discussion is 
suggested, much enhancing the value of the text as a guide to class or 
other group study under wise leadership. In fact, this book is splendidly 
fitted for use in a college course of study; while its careful treatment 
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of a vast number of problems, arising i in modem sexual and family life, 
should earn the gratitude of welfare workers. The author has broadened . 
and deepened our knowledge of family ‘institutions. She has found 
new soil to work; and in a short treatise she has systematically grouped 
topics, many of which have been slighted by writers of other books, or 
only considered in special papers or magazine articles. Her book deserves 
a more extended notice; but even the headings of the fifteen interesting 
chapters may not be mentioned i in the brief space granted the reviewer. 


Gecrcr ELLIOTT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY OF » NEBRASKA 


Education and Training For Social Work. By James H. Turts. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundetion, 1923. Pp. 240. $1.50. 
This volume embodies the results of an inquiry into the methods 
of training social workers made under th2 auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation upon the request of the Associa-ion of Training Schools 
for Professional Social Work. 

The book is divided into two parts, the fizst undertaking to define 
the field of social work while the second antes into a discussion of the 
problems of education and training. The autkor’s distinctive contribu- 
tion is made in Part I where he essays the difficult task of clarifying the 
situation as regards the boundaries of the social work field. In the 
reviewer's. opinion, no writer has succeeded in stating more clearly the 
essential nature of social work and in defining its relation to the numerous 
borderline activities that have been the souzce of endless confusion 
in social work discussions. 

According to the author, the close relaticn of social work to our 
different institutions, occupations, and professicns has made it inevitable 
that social work in addition to a well-defined center of activities should 

‘ shade off into many border field: of uncertain delimitation. And what 
is of special importance is that these barder fields are by no means 
unrelated additions to social work; they partake of the essential qualities 
of the central field and must be given due consderation in any attempt 
to define its scope and status. The author therefore has reason for his 
conclusion that “Social work is rot a clearly defined single field corre- 
sponding to a single need, but includes meny diverse occupations which 
have as their tasks to supplement the werz of other professions.” 

This conception of social work as mezging into various gradations 
of borderline activities greatly complicates the problem of training. 


ed 
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The type of professional education ‘suited to the central group of social 
work activities may not be at’all adapted to social work more broadly 
understood. The practical problem for the professional school then is 
whether special courses /of instruction should be given to prepare for 
specific activities or should emphasis be placed on the establishment 
of a curriculum broad and thorough enough to equip students for social 
work statesmanship. In his discussion of this fundamental question in 
which are involved such problems as entrance requirement, length 
and nature of the curriculum, methods of instruction, and practice 
work, the author analyzes the existing situation and sets forth the 
different points of view with fairness and clearness. The element that 
seems to be lacking is an evaluation of these current practices in view 
of recent progress in other fields of professional education. The author 
is inclined to regard the varying standards and methods of schools of 
social work as attempts to adapt themselves to local situations and condi- 
tions and therefore for the present may be welcomed as experiments 
in a new field. In so far as such an attitude toward these problems of 
training is justifiable, it indicates how far social work is from the attain- 
ment of a professional status. It would seem that the author might 
have rendered a greater service by regarding it within his province to 
criticize more definitely institutions and methods that give evidence 
of failure to keep pace with current progress. It must not be thought, ‘ 
however, that the author has kept his personal opinions entirely in the 
background. The book contains a number of illuminating comments 
on current methods as well as suggestions for the improvement of stand- 
ards which reveal the author’s sympathy for a type of instruction in 
social work as thoroughgoing as is now insisted upon in the best university 


schools of law and medicine. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building. By Roprert A. Woops. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
Pp. 348. $3.00. 

No student in America is more competent to interpret the meaning 
of the neighborhood to our civilization than Mr. Woods. His three 
decades of experience in neighborhood work in a great metropolis would 
in itself entitle his remarks to serious consideration, but when added to 
this we have an unusually keen and scholarly student of human society 
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presenting his findings there are additional gro-mds for reflection concern- 
ing his conclusions. The fact that Mr. Woods has seen fit to bring 
together into a single volume papers and addresses that have been pub- 
lished in a large number of different journals over a period of thirty years 
` is indicative of his present faith in the neighborhood as the unit of social 
participation; and it also reveals the growing interest of the public in 
the neighborhood as a social force. 

. While on first opening the book some readers may be disappointed 
to find a set of more or less disconnected articles, some of which deal but 
slightly with neigborhood affairs, and practically all of which have 
appeared in print before, the reviewer had no such disappointment. 
The individual papers, arranged as they are for the most part in chrono- 
logical order, afford a much better picture of the changing conception of 
the city neighborhood and of the function of the settlement as a neigh- 
borhood agency than any single treatise in retrospect could give. What 
is lost in continuity is more than made up for :n historic accuracy. 

Since Mr. Woods took up his work in South End Boston some thirty 
years ago, many developments have taken place in neighborhood promo- 
tion. Community agencies, both public and private, have extended 
their arms into the neighborhood, offering service in the fields of recrea- 
tion, health, education, etc. The outsider has been wont to believe that 
these agencies—the playground, public-health nurse and clinic, the 
parent-teacher association, and the social center—could more efficiently 
and more democratically assume the functions hitherto handled by the 
social settlement. Mr. Woods coes-not hold -his view. He maintains 
that the leadership for the less-favored neightiorhoods of the city must 
come largely from without, and his experience în neighborhood work has 
taught him that the outside leadership, to be effective, must come 
within the neighborhood, and share in the everyday experiences of the 
people.: Only in this way will the extra-institutional activities of the 
community as a whole be effective in neighbe-hood work. This book, 
like all the other books that Mr. Woods has had a hand in writing, is 
eminently worth while. 


R. D. McKENZIE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Labor’s Money. By RICHARD BorcxeL. New York: Harcourt, 
‘Brace and Company, 1923. Pp. 181. 


Within three years more than twenty “labor banks” have been 
established in this country. It is with these, with a brief chapter on 
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“farmers’ banks,” the author deals in this small volume. This new 
movement is interpreted as a produc” of the desire for control and of a 
recognition of the fact thet methç is not involving financial control 
lead the unions into blind alleys. In the author’s opinion the new method 
of attack gives great promise. Whether or not one shares this opinion 
or accepts as adequate the author’s interpretation of the movement, 
the book should be read by all interested in banking’and in unionism. 

: H. A. Mints 


- UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prostitution in the United States. Vol. I: Prior to the Entrance 
of the United States into the World War. By HOWARD 
B. Wootston, Pa#.D. New York: The Century Co., r921. 
Pp. xvi+313; +Appendix, etc., pp. 360; $2.50. 

This forms a companion to Flexner’s Prostitution in Europe in the 
series being published by the Bureau of Social Hygiene. It is to be hoped 
it will have as importan- an influence in England and the Continent as 
the earlier volume had in America. It will doubtless be for some time 
the standard handbook for its subject. It is a cautious, staid, well- 
arranged compilation showing industry rather tkan originality. Some 
of the material presented is secondary, though for the most part, well 
selected. The author has a mass of first-hand data but has not inter- 
preted it in as effective a way as could be wished. It does not, for 
example, greatly help an American‘Sctident to know that “street walking 
continued bad in fourteen out of forty-six towns” unless he knows what 
towns and why. A series of brief reports, describing each city separately 
' but using a similar outline for each, might be a welcome addition to such 
asurvey. Another feature, which may be looked fcr in the second volume, 
is a series of proposals for further lines of research. The recommenda- 
tions of the present voiume are confined to remedies and constructive 
measures. In some cases, they are generally accepted, in others they 
are subject to the test of further research into causes and results, The 
author’s concluding ethological analysis is, partly for this reason, not 
very satisfying. 

The introductory chapter (“Historical Background”) is excellent, 
giving deserved position to the importance of the mores. The author 
estimates 100,000 women in brothels, 200,009 in prostitution, in 1917. 

The new policies put a greater burden upon the police which they have 
not always shouldered cheerfully or efficiently. Police and courts also . 
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incline.to be lenient with men patrons. Laws bearing upon owners are 
approved as useful and just, but mus: also be backed up by private 
efforts. Detention homes and reformatories should not stress denomina- 
tional religiosity. = 

Among the great agencies for social hygiere, it is surprising to find 
not even a mention of the Chamberla‘n-Kehn Act, the Division of 
Venereal Disease in the United States Publiz Health Service, and its 
work through State Boards of Health, etc. Cne misses also a discussion 
of the notorious conditions of moving >icture. manufacture near Los 
Angeles in relation to the brief discussion of that problem. 

The statistics in the book are. not all brought to a comparative 
basis with similar facts for the general Population. 

Constructive measures are listed and further lines of reform indicated 
without great conviction as to their’ effectiveness. Development : of 
“social morality” is considered basic. Tae conventional code of morals 


is assumed throughout the book. 
Tuomas D. Exior 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Climatic Changes: Their Nature and Csuses. By ELLSWORTH 
HUNTINGTON and STEPHEN SARGENT VisHER. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. Pp. xviii+329. $3.50. 

The authors have in this volume developed the cosmical aspects 
of climatic theory, following out the ramificazions of the solar cyclonic 
hypothesis made much of in some cf Huntingtcn’s earlier writings. The 
significance of local climatology for the sccial sciences is easily seen and 
since the days of Ibn Khaldun and Montesquieu it has had a place in 
what might be called sociological interpretation. The connection be- 
tween:the solar cyclonic theory of climate and sociology is, however, 
not immediately so evident; but that is pernaps because a scientific 
sociology has as yet not been developec much beyond the provinces 
of local surveys and case studies. The infleence of climatic cycles, 
such as those of the great glacial epochs, or of even less marked ones like 
the sun-spot cycles, must have sociological bearings of the profoundest 
importance if these theories can be establishec. A layman has no busi- 
ness to pass judgment on geographic and climazic theories, but it should 
be permissible to say that the temper of this book is judicious and the 
methods of analysis apparently very careful. The chapters on the 
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climate of history and the glacial epochs will probably interest the sociolo- 
gist and-anthropologist most. Such data as those set forth in this volume 
are being welcomed: by the new spirit in sociology, which has largely 
escaped from the bondage of idea-determinism and is seeking facts from 


whatever sources they may come. 
L. L. BERNARD 
oe OF MINNESOTA ; 


The Little Country Theatre. By ALFRED G. ArvaLp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


Muth has been written on the need of rural people producing their 
own entertainment and recreation. Professor Arvald, founder of the 
Little Country Theatre, shows in this book one way how this has been 
done. The record of that achievement, together with the social philos- 
ophy and vision behind it, is interestingly portrayed in this book. How 
the rural people can express themselves through the drama; why they 
are hungry for this opportunity and how they appreciate it are brought 
out. 

The Little Country Theatre of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is the laboratory fcr preparing and testing plays and is also 
the source of inspiration for students who carry its message to all parts 
of the country, even to distant states. The plays deal with intimate 
problems of country life—they grow out of the soil. One play is repro- 
duced entire in chapter vii. “A Bee in a Drone’s Hive” is the title. 

One play, “Back to the Farm,” was circuited to forty towns. During 
the day the members of the cast made a quick social survey of the towns 
visited. There is enough sociology in the book to make it interesting 
and valuable to the sociologist. 

The message of the Country Theatre, “to help people find their 
true expression in the community in which they live,” is emphasized 
. ina clear, unboastful way. 

In addition to being an exposition of an institution, which -every 
person in the rural regicns should know, the work is a handbook for 
rural recreation, with needed information on references, lists of plays, 
costumes and make-up. We are fortunate to have this valuable experi- 


ence recorded in book form. 
Scott E. W. BEDFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 
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The Community Newspaper. Ey Emerson P. HARRIS AND 
Frorence Harris. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1923. Pp. xiv+378. $2.30. 

This book is a study of the newspap2r in the small town. The title 
- suggests this, since it is doubtful whether a great city could be called a 
community, in the sénse in which we ordinarily use that term. The 
small town is not merely, as “the anthers of this volume call it, “the 
primary unit of democracy ”—it is rather the only place in which democ- 
racy, as we have ordinarily conceived it, actually exists. 

This volume is, so far as I knew, uniqre in the whole history of 
journalism, in that it has attempted to study the n2wspaper in connection 
with, and as a part of, the community in which it exists. ` The community 
newspaper is therefore a study not merely of the small-town paper, but 
of the small town itself. . Here, for almost ine first time, we have the 
newspaper described not primarily as a form cf literature, not as a busi- 
ness enterprise merely, but as a.loca] institut.on, defined in its methods 
and its functions by the interests and limitations cf the local community. 

In many respects this is the best book taat has ever been written 
about the newspaper. Nowhere else has th> ‘neiure of news and the 
rôle of the news editor been descrited with <eener insight and greater 
understanding of their significance and their pcssibilities. As the authors 
say, “No one has ever spoken in suf€ciertly iorcible terms of the impor- 
tance of the local editors.” Very few, even among the ranks of newspaper 
men, have understood the extent aad nature of the influence exerted 
upon the public by “this serial story of local life” that is recorded in 
the news columns of the small town. This volume may be said to open 
a new chapter in the study of the local commanity. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Esquisse Cune Conception de Vie. By G. GIURGEA. Paris: 
Librarie J. Vrin, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, 1923. Pp. 137. 
7 francs. 

This, as the author describes it, is a bok of faith and hope. It seeks 
in the space of 137 pages to outline a zhiloscphy of life for those who, 
in the present confusion and discrder, have lost their way and are seeking 
direction. 
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An wh H 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Moral Dualism of Machiavelli—The life and times cf Machiavelli are reflected 
in his writings. He was a true product of tke age. Two radically different points of 
view are presented by his critics; the one is characterized by vehement denunciation 
and censure, the other by ardent appreciation and preise. The explanation of this 
enigma of contradiction is found in his twofo-d philosopay o: life. His moral tdealism 
presented in Thoughts of a Statesman represents his concept of what men should do in a 
perfect society. But society is not perfect, and his etZical opportunism, disclosed in 
portions of The Prince, is based on a description of vaat men do under the circum- 
Slances—an interpretation of Florence in the sixteenth certury. He describes ‘dis- 
passionately and without equivocation the age-long conflict between the dictates of 
idealism and of practical necessity—James P. Lichtenberger, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 1-12. I, 1; X, 24 


Jules Siegfried, sa Vie—son Œuvre —Jules Siegried (1837-1921), financier, 
diplomatist, and noted social figure, renderzd public services as mayor of Havre, 
chiefly in education, sanitation, workmen’s leagues, anc the development of the city 
port. His interest in the elevation of society took zermanent form in Le Musée 
Social. His love for Alsace and his native village never waned. For him to live was 
always to work, and his last expressed wish was that there might be more “work to 

« do” beyond: —R. Merlin, Le Musée soc., XXX (June, 1623), 173-99. (I, A .) EG 





A 





La Solitude de Pasżzal.—Though prečociöus:aş:æ thild and scholarly in youth, 
Pascal was never unfriendly. With a rémiarkable knowledge of sciences, especially 
mathematics and physics, he resolved-that science alorte-could not satisfy because it did 
not transcend earth. His meditations first;-took skape-in his invective writings, bat 
he gradually devoted himself more and more-to solitude for meditation on the mystery 

‘of Jesus. To the world, pleasure in solitude is in¢omprehensible. The author tries 
to ascertain more fully the motives anil experiences: which led Pascal into solitude.— 
ke Ponci Rev. de métaphys. et de moralė, XXX (April-June, 1923), y 

sols, . r ARET =P. 


Oscar Carlton McCcllock.—Mr. McCollock: : ‘among the leaders in social work 
during the later years of the nineteenth century.” “He was a pastor who. took a large 
-view of the minister’s duty as a citizen. His sympathetic imagination and practical 


executive sense fitted him adrrirably for leadership in charity work.—Alexander John- 
son, The Family, IV (June, 1922), 79-87. (I, 1.) sae M. H. N. 


. 





Twins and the Relative Potency of Heredity and Environment in Deyelopment.—- 
The phenomenon of identical twins makes possible an interesting experiment in the rela- 
tive potency of the two co-operating factors, heredity and environment, in the develop- 
ment of an individual. Galton in his study of one hundred pairs of twins found that 
identical twins tended to remain alike and the fraternal twins to remain different under 
both similar and dissimilar environmental conditions. The biometric study of fifty 
pairs of twins by Professor Thorndike, the elaborate comparison of duplicate twins by 
Professor Wilder, and the interesting set of comparisons of the consequences of human 
twinning by Frederick Schatz all indicate that human twins furnish little or no conclu- 
sive evidence of the exact relative values of the factors of heredity and environment. 
An animal peculiarly adapted for this purpose was found in the nine-banded armadillo of 
Texas which produces quadruplets at every pregnancy although always only one egg 
is fertilized at each pregnancy. An examination of over two hundred litters indicates 
that heredity accounts for 93 per cent of the bodily characteristics and other factors 
for about 7 per cent. Differences between individual sets of offspring and between 
individuals indicate the operation of a third factor, neither heredity nor environment, 
which may be called a distributional factor associated with the mechanism of ce: 
division and body formation, The influence of environment upon heredity was brought 
-out by the study of cattle twins by Professor F. R. Lillie. He discovered that 
the reason that (when the twins are of opposite sexes) the male is always normal 
and the female is nearly always an anomalous creature partly male and partly 
female is due to the influence in the foetal period upon the female oF sub- 
stances (horinones) giver. off from the male gonads. The study of these various types 
of twins shows that the organism is in general so plastic that environmental effects 
within the range of ordinary human experience are able to affect heredity only very 
slightly or temporarily—H. H. Newman, Publications of the American Sociological 
Sociely, XVII (1922), s1-Srx. (L, 2.) 


Diagnosis of the Unstable Moron.—The stable moron is more dependable, requires 
less discipline, and is less suggestible than the unstable moror. Those of the hysterical 
temperament are likely to develop a higher degree of efficiency, but become delinquent 
more readily. The psychopathic type tend to become involved in immoralities and 
minor delinquencies. A more refined method of psychological diagnosis is necessary, 
which can be used in the laboratory, which will not depend on secondary data.—-George 
Ordahl, Journal of Delinguency, VIII (March, 1923), 99-112. (I, 2; VI, x.) 

; . A. M. R. 


Influence of Likes and Dislikes as Related to Personality.—The scientific evidence 
favoring the adoption of affective tone as a key principle for a psychological system is 
very meager. The dozen or more valid surveys of this influence contain much irrele- . 
vant, conflicting, and negative material—Donald A. Laird, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, VI (August, 1923;, 294-303. (I, 2, 4.) E. F. B. 
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Zur Trieb-Energetik.—Internal secretions arz the mediate causes of sex impulses 
through the excitation of the erogenic zones; this is experienced as sexual pleasure- 
feelings, which have the characteristic that they must be re-experienced. The sex 
impulses are functionally the motor aspect of onto- and phylogenetic experiences; 
psychologically. they are an expression of memozies of already experienced pleasure. 
The “Libido sexualis” is a measurement of their intersity——Wilh. Reich, Zischr. f. + 
Sexualwiss., X (Heft 4, 1923), 99-106. ` (I, 2, 4; IX, £3 A. M. M. 


Individual Differences and Their Significanze for Social Theory.—The form of 
distribution of observed individual differences is that of the curve of erroz. This . 
may reasonably also be assumed as regards innate differences. A much greater 
equalization of opportunity would not alter the zenera form of distribution. Great 
importance, therefore, attaches (1) to the average va.ue, (2) to the proportions of 
distribution, and (3) to the variability of a grceud trait. These must be the criteria 
for the determination of inferiority or superiority of groups, such as races or social 
classes, which show differences of degree rather than of k_nd. A survey of data relating 
to white and negro show significant differences. Thorgh it is legitimate, therefore, 
to speak of inferior races or classes, the individual must be considered on his merits, 
—F. H. Hankins, Publications of ike Americ. Soczlogical Society, XVII (1922), 
27-39. (I, 2; X, 3.) 


The Story of a Child Study Committee.—The work of the Child Study Committee 
of Cleveland is: (1) to stimulate charities visitors to obzerve more fully what methods 
of child management are being used in their fzmilies end with what: success; (2) to 
help the visitors, by reading and talks, to know waat constitutes right training of chil- 
dren; and (3) to help visitors to effect adjustment in -Łe management of children— 
Helen W. Hanchette, The Family, IV (July, 1923), 126-31. (I, 3; II, 3.) i 

M. H. N. 


Mental Conditions in Childhood.—Detailed observation of the child should be 
recordec by the teacher, parent, and. psyckietrist. Individualized study would 
diminish the number of young people suffering from destentia praecox. Training of the 
child should emphasize education in the community of will, not only a community of 
obedience. Each child should be taught the way its particular mental content can 
best contribute to the co-operative function of s>ciety —Harold W. Wright, Journal 
of Delinquency, VIIL (March, 1923), 113-23. (I, 3.) ; ; 


" The Resistance of Children during Mental Tests.—The manifestation of resistance 
by infants and children during mental tests is evidence c= some innate behavior pattern. 
It is typically pronounced at eighteen te twenzy-thrze months in females, and at 
thirty to thirty-five months in males. It vields graduzlly, with age, in both sexes.— 
M. Levy and Simon Tulchin, Journal of Experimental Psychology, VI (August, 1923), 
304-22. (I, 3; IX, 2.) E. F. B. 


Mental Patterns in Social Evolution.—The sccial lie of man is not transmitted by 
heredity, but is built up on acquired mental traits passed along by means of ir:tercom- 
munication. Its distinctively human features ere lecrued by each generation from 
preceding generations. The vehicle by which culture is transmitted is the web of 
intercommunication among human beings whick, in Eaman groups, has supplanted 
instinct as the dominant factor in sccial adjustment. ‘Culture is made up no: simply 
of acquired habits, but on its inner side of ideaz, standards, and values which are pat- 
terns of action in the minds of individuals. Mentai patterns for institutions are essen- 
tially the same as those for tools. Tey are in every case learned by individuals and 
as such can be changed by controlling the learring prozess. Culiure and social prog- 
ress: Wrong patterns for institutions may persis: indeñnitely, and can be eliminated 
only by rational selection. Many wrong patterns in our civilization have persisted 
from barbarian times, and we now need a new set c social patterns.—Charles A. 
Ellwood, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 88-100. 
(M, 4; VIL 2, 4.) 
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Bias, Psychoanalysis, and the Subjective in Relation to the Social Sciences.~The 
idea of this paper is that our desires tend to distort our conceptions of reality, producing 
a type of thought the extreme {crm of which is the day dream. Reflective thought, 

articularly where there is emotion and a scarcity of fact, is influenced to a great degree 
by the forces that make the dzy cream. Thinking in the field of the social sciences, 
particularly in respect to social theory and social philosophy, is of the fantasy-making 
type resulting in divergencies from reality. Finally, a knowledge of our desires and 
their mechanisms of behavior, though perhaps not Increasing positively the scientific 
output, ought greatly to reduce the amount of unscientific work now turned out.—W. 
F. Ogburn, Publications of.the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 62-74. 
(I, 4; IX, 5.) 


Le Rêve différe-t-il de la veille comme l’individuel différe du social?—(Criticism 
and development of theories of M. Halbwachs in Revue philosophique, Jan.-Feb., 1923). 
Both our psychic past and our knowledge of the present are always with us, ready for 
immediate realization in so far as applicable to our thinking. This network of memories 
is significant chiefly because of socizty.. Memory of dreams is never complete or wholly 
clear, because real contact with and dependence on society does not exist in dreams. 
The foregoing points as made by M. Halbwachs are shown to be open to some excep- 
tions.—A, Kaploun, Jour. psych., XX (May, 1923), 440-50. (I, 4. E. P.G. 


The Disassociability of Morality and Conduct.—That moral conduct has become 

` so largely a matter of ordinary good taste does not mean elimination of the ethical 

struggle. It goes on more poignantly and insistently than ever as the struggle to 

maintain the decency of consciousness.—Albert K. Weinberg, International Journal of 
Ethics, XXXIII (July, 1923), 38-97. (I, 4.) 


L'activité mentale selon Freud; Moi et Libido.—(The article examines. views 
presented by Freud in a recert work, Jenseits des Lustprinzips, 1921.) The psychic, 
according to Freud, runs over the conscious; he suggests the priority of the principle 
of pleasure as regulating the mental life, and the manner in which the sexual instincts 
and those of self are limited. But the psychoanalytic doctrine of Freud is not yet 
entirely accepted—Ch. Blondel, Rev. philos., XLVII (July-August, 1923), 109-22. 
(I, 4; IO, x) E. P. G. 


A Child’s Religion.—Social altitudes: Children are not bored by religion. It can 
be made as interesting to them as science and mechanics. The cultural process: 
They need religious training in order that, in the future, society may not lack its 
dreamers and seers—W. M. Letts, Vale Review, XII (July, 1923), 742-54. (I, 4; 
VO, 2.) E. F. B. 


Is the Possession of “Psychical” Faculty Pathological?—-So far as determined 
psychics are not below the mentel and physical health possessed by average individuals’ ' 
No evidence is found to indicate that psychism is in itself pathological——Walter F. 
Prince, Journal of Psychical Research, XVII (August, 1923), 430-36. (I, 4.) 

E. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Zur Problematik der Geschlzchtsunterschiede.—The question of essential differ- 
ences between the sexes has mostly been treated a priori. Weiniger finds Man to be 
the spiritual principle and Woman the sexual; Bachofen speaks of them in terms of 
activity and passivity. The truth probably is that the essential secondary differences 
depend upon the different réles that the sexes play in the process of propagation, and 
that the common or neutral sexual characteristics are thus transformed into what 
appears as masculine or feminine. The psychic differences observed in modern 
civilization generally consists in this, that a man’s activities are turned to the outside 
world and its subjugation while a woman’s attention is centered on her own experiences. 
—Else Voigtländer, Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 4, 1923), 89-99. (II, 1; I, 2.) 

A. M. M. 
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Farbenlust und Sexualtrieb.—It has long bean kncwn in a general way that colors 
are capable of producing moods and tendencies to act. This can be observed even in 
animals. The painting of their bodies by prim:tive feoples likely developed: for the 
purpose of sexual attraction. Modern rouge, though tot necessarily consciously, has 
the same purpose. A given color may not, however, heve the same effect on different 
individuals. Red—the color of blood—is generally tte most effective color for sex 
stimulation, and has always, consciously or uncorsciouly, been used for that purpose. 
—Oskar F. Scheuer, Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss., X.(Heft 1; 2, 3, 1923), 1-9, 33-36, 68-72. 
(I, x.) . A. M. M. 


Feminism in Nyasaland.—The native women ir British Central Africa enjoy 
greater liberty than most of the Europzan married women. Woman rules supreme in 
“ the household. Marriages are essentially marriages of convenience for both parties. 
The women have great freedom of movement bezcre me-tiage. They are not restricted 
in relationships with other men after their marriage. The husband must follow the 
woman to her village—Hans Coudenhove, Atlantic Mcnthly, CXXXII (August, 
1923), 185-97. (II, 2.) : A. M. R. 


The Concept of Repression in'the Analysis of tre Problems of the Family.— 
Psychoanalysis has quite definitely established the fact that functional neuroses 
originate in the experiences of childkood. Accozding żo Jung, family life has a very 
considerable influence on the later developrient of the child. The attitudes toward the 
members of one’s family unconsciously determine our attitude to our fellow-men. 
, The manner of reacting to important human probiems a-ising in the family will indicate , 
the person’s reaction to them outside the family circle. Some intensive case studies 
might throw further light on this tentative dedtuctisn—Iva L. Peters, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII Cribs Ragin 1923), 300-17. “II, 2) A.M.R. 


_ Du divorce et du mariage—Not simply a means <7 securing separation, divorce 
laws become an excitement leading to it Proposals a: legislative reforms controlling 
divorce are increasing. But private action and growth Jf sentiment among individuals 

„and societies will contribute most’to a better estatlishment of indissolu>ility in 
marriage —T. Rothe, La Ref. sociale, LX XXIII (May-June, 1923), AGE Se 3? 


Changes in Social Thought and Standards Which Affect the Family.—Tradition, 
law, convention, and religious sanction large-y determine the form of the family. 
An institution so founded is not lightly to be modifed. However, the increasing 
diversity of interests which makes comradeship: (zhe adjustment of personality to each 
other) difficult, the new status of women, the increasing disrespect for corstituted 
authority, and the increasing knowledge of and changirg attitude toward sex matters, 

all affect the family.—Porter R. Lee, The Family, IV (July, 1923), er fa?” 


Helping Fathers and Mothers to Be Better Parents.—There is a challenge today 
for social workers to rise to the issue of teaching fathers and mothers how to discharge 
their responsibility in the adequate training of th habits and ideals of their koys and 
girls so as to prevent juvenile delinquency. It is an extremely delicate form of case 
` work which one undertakes if one endeavors to effect =e relations between husband 

and wife or between parents and children—Edth Evereti, The Family, TV (July, 
1923), 121-26. (II, 3. ` M. H. N. 


Stream Pictures from Family Records: fub-Nermal Parents.. The parents 
were both sub-normal: he, docile, inarticulate, h2lpless; she, aggressive, loud, voluble, 
quarrelsome. They lacked a sense of the’ value 9° things and money, and they had no 
control over their children. The father broke down in health, children became delin- 
quent, and they were greatly in debt. Temporary recef was given them, but per- 
manent relief could only be effected by making certain adjustment in the family itself 
and by urging the relatives to take an active part in giving relief and help to manage 
the affairs of the family—The Family, TV (June, 19:3), 92-04. (i, 3 ae L) 
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Standards of Public Aid to Children in Their Own Homes.—A digest of the reports 
from nine localities indicates thet public aid under the so-called “mothers pension” 
laws is concerned with the living standard desired, the amount of aid needed, the effect 
of the work of the mother upon family life, and the standard of living actually attained. 
There is much need for ‘service other than relief —Tlorence Nesbitt, U.S: Dept. 4 
Labor, Bureau Publication rx8 (Washington, 1923). Pp. r45. (II, 3; VI, 1; tae I. 
: B. W. D. 


Certaln Aspects of Public Maternlty and Infant Care In Berlin and Stockholm.— 
The public work in greater Berlin for the protection of needy mothers and infants is 
covered by the state, provincial, and municipal institutions. The organizations in | 
Stockholm tend more toward decentralization but are characterized by individual 
efficiency and economy. A marked charecteristic of the work in Berlin is that it is 
of an educational or constructive nature. Prenatal clinics, care during pregnancy, 
confinement and nursing period, and responsibility for foster-children indicate the 
distinction between relief and cure.—Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, Bryn Mawr College, 
Fellow American Scandinavian Foundation, University of Stockholm (1920-21). Pp. 
39. (IL, 3; VI, 7; EX, 1.) B. W. D. 


TI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Die Kinderwiege, ihre Formen und ihre Verbreitung.—The cradle is found in all 
Europe, in almost all of Asia, in the western half of North America, and all along the 
Pacific Coast down to the Strait of Magellan. It is not found at all in Africa. The . 
trough-cradle is the original form; apparently it originated in Southeastern Asia and 
spread principally north and west. Other forms were later developed from this original: 
(1) the Celebes cradle was derived in Borneo and spread north to Japan; (2) the runner- 
cradle developed in Central Asia, most likely among settled or only semi-nomadic 
peoples, and spread west with the Huns and the Osmanian Turks; (3) the basket-cradle 
developed as a later form among Indo-Germanic peoples; (4) the cradle with a flat 
basis to be carried on the back of the motker developed among the American Indians 
and is among them connected with, if not responsible for, the custom of head-deforma- 
tion.—Walter Pflug, Archiv f. Anthrop., XLVII (Heft 4, 1923), 185-222. oe I, 


Three Elements of African Culture.— Nihics: Africans have well-defined codes of 
ethics in respect to honesty, theft, and sex relations. Art: Their dances, songs, 
musical instruments, pottery, basxetry, work in ivory, polychrome paintings, etc., 
are evidences of their love for the beautiful Many close parallels are found between 
the essentials of African culture and those of Neolithic Europe. ` Government: In 
various parts of Africa there has been a close approach to well-ordered government 
dating from ancient days——Gordon B. Hancock, Journal of Negro History, VIII 
(July, 1923), 284-300. (IIT, 1.) E. F. B. 


Den Svenska förvaltningens rötter.—The first and smallest civic group among the 
old Swedes was the clan (ätten); out of this developed the “hundred” (härad); and. 
out of this, in turn, the “folk” (folket), with a common law. The chief and priest of 
the original clan gradually developed into the king, but only with religious prerogatives. 
All were yet equal before the law; judgment was given and administered at the “thing,” 
which every free man was required to attend. There, also, the king was elected. 
“Svea men own king to take, but also to wreak.” Later, especially at the time of the 
introduction of Christianity, the king assemed judicial and administrative duties. 
His council consisted of the most influential men from each district. Out of this 
council developed, from the thirteenth century, the ““Herredag,” the successor of which 
is the present-day “Riksdag.”—~Erik Schalling, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, XXVI 
(Haft. 1, 1923), 1-18. (II, 1,3.) . $ A. M. M. 


Die Anfänge der Bodenkultur in Südamerika.—The gathering of the products 
of nature and the seeding and cultivation of the soil are considered two successive 
stages of economic development. With most primitive peoples both stages exist 


6 
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ob side by side, ad the transition is graduzl, The second stage begins with and really 
~. méans the manipulation and preparation of the soil according to the needs of the plant. 

> ; Agriculture in South America seems tc have begun, not with the clearing of the forests, ` 
| + but with artificial amassing of goad soil fcr plants in oper: spots, and with the irrigation, 


as in Peru, of desert lands. Cultural group: The Guate Indians, formerly a numerous 


` ltribe, live even today to a great extent upon the products of the akuri palm. These 


` grow in large old mounds (a#lerados) in the swamp lands. Close to the mounds can be 


” . found excavations from which the soil for the mounds undoubtedly was taken. Similar 
+ “mounds are found over large territories in South America and to some extent in North 


America, and probably constitute the original mode of manipulating the soil for further- 


Ss ing the production of plant foods —Max Schmidt, Ztschr. f. Eithr., LIV ae I-5, 
i irg22); 3 113-22, (IH, r; 3.) A.M. M. 


ee „Quelques: aperçus sur les caractères distinctifs de la religion et de la magie. — 


7 Thé: ‘knowledge of nature by savages, so far as correct, was science. Failing in his 
. effort to’control nature, the savage attempted tə humor, hire, beg, threaten the spirits 


i “supposed to govern each natural phencmenon. These ceremonies constituted magic. 


Science refutes all magic as inefficacious; apparent successes are by chance; or dué to 


<. influence of mind on mind. . Religion, like science, hs grown, gradually casting off 


the false. ‘Religion shares much with science, repudiates none of it, but goes beyond it 


‘in’a few postulations outside the limits of science—Parillault, Rea. Panthrop., XXX 


DR 1923), 171-78. (IU, 2.) E. P. G. 


tw 


ac is : IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


on ‘What the Workmen Are Thinking.—The causes for unrest among the people are: 
a belief that the burden of the war is unfair-y distributed; (2) the want of housing; 
(3). bitterness against high prices; (4) a belief that the employers intend to keep the 
workers down. These grievances recruit new forces to.the communists. The workers 
are opposed to the diluting of their trade wita new workers because all the avilable 
goods to be produced will be manufactured in a shorter time and the period of unemploy-- 
ment will thereby be lengthened.—J. B. McLaughlin, Nineteenth Century ond afier, 
XCIV (July, 1923), 19-24. (IV, 1.) -A.M.R 


Den politiska partiférdelningen i Sverge-——The Swedish voters at the elections i in 
1920 and 1921 may be divided into three classes or groups, according to social status: - 
T (8 per cent), IT (40 per cent), and III (52 percent). The size of each of these groups, 
in the different electicn districts, is related to the number of votes cast for the three 
principal parties, the conservative, the liberal, and the socialist, in the same districts. 


- Group I does not show correlation with any pe-ty in the country "districts but 2 decided 


correlation with the conservative perty in the cities; gzoup II is cozrelated with both 
the conservative and liberal party in both couztry and city; group III correlates closely 
with the votes cast for the socialist party in both country and city, but there is a 
tendency, in spots, also to correlate with the liberal party—John aaa Cran 
skaplig Tidskrift, XXVI (Haft. 2, 1923), 115-39. (IV, 1, 3; IX, 1.3 M.M. 


Gandhi and the Indian Natione] Mind.—The leadership of Gandhi is not only due 
to the ripeness of the time for such leadership, but also to his comprehension of the 
mind of his fellow-countrymen. He practices the acts of religion. He lays stress on 
the elevation of the native tongue to a national language. He advocated passive 
resistance as a weapon of the “strongest mirded.” The national writers see in him 
“a symbol of the soul of the East. ”—Clarenze Marsh Case, Journel of 4 pplied Soci- 
ology, VII, (July-August, 1923), 293-z0r. (IV, 2; VI, 4.) A. MR. 


Are the Jews. a Race?—There is no racial purity among the Jews of the kind 
that stimulates the émotional life of many European nations today. What is true of 
those nations today is also true of the Jews. In antiquity the Jews represented a 
thorough mixture of divergent racial groups. The dispersion of the Jews tends to 
increase considerably the intermixture. There is a decided parallellism between the 
bodily form of the Jews and that of tke people among whom they lived. The peculiar 
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mental reactions claimed as individual for the Jews are in each community the result of | 
the conditions under which they lived—Franz Boas, The World Tomorrow, VI (Jans, 
uary, 1923), 5-6. (IV, 2.) N "A.M. R> 


Nationalism and the Jews.—Anti-Semitism of tcday finds its explanation in the 
modern growth of nationalism. Poland, Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, and other countries. are good illustrations of this tendency. After the 
war the Jew was a vicarious substitute for the hated enemy. The Jew has at present 
the greatest opportunity of being of service to humanity. Having no nation of his own: 
the Jew can lead the way for the organization of the world on an international basis. 
They have done it in the past through international trade. They can do it now | 
through the enlightenment of other groups as to the necessity of co-operation on‘ an: 
international scale—Herbert Adolphus Miller, The World Pena, ‘VI l anei, 
1923), 8-10. (IV, 2.) A: M. R. : 


Negro Servitude in the United States —At first the Negro’s service only was. 
owned. But this service gradually became involved in wills, estates, taxation, and 
business transactions; and the conception eventually developed that the servant’s 
person should be regarded as property. In both custom and law the servant. himself - 
came to be considered as personal estate-——T. R. Davis, Journal of Negro History; 
VIII (July, 1923), 247-83. (IV, 2.) E. F. B. 


Methodism and the Negro in the United States.—The movement for separate 
Negro Methodist churches became successful in 1813, plantation missions constituting :* 
the chief interest of Methodism in this connection. There has been no racial separation, _ 
in annual conferences except as requested by local bodies interested. Six negroes 
have been elected bishops in the Methodist church.—J. C. Hartzell, J ournal: ie Negra 
History, VIU (July, 1923), 301-15. (IV, 2, 4.) F.B. 


Social Attitudes of Chinese Immigrants.—The mother holds a position of authority 
in the family. The women and the children have a narrow social fife. The men find 
their social expression in the affiliation with a tong. Ancestor worship is not generally 
taught to the children, but it is still practiced. There is a tendency to do away with 
_ many of the old institutions. Because of the social distinction between the races, the 
loyalty of the Chinese to the United States is rather a doubtful quality.—Nora Sterry, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (July-August, 1923), 325-33. (IV, 2.) ie 


The American Congo.—The policy of the government as far as the Indians are 
concerned is to pursue the following course: (1) to diminish progressively the Indian. 
land holdings; ie ) to destroy the spiritua: life of the Indians; (3) to keep the Indians 
from the privileges which develop manhood and citizenship; (4) to intensify this 
control by a monopoly of control by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to the exclusion of 
other departments of the government. To execute the foregoing policies by two 
methods: The first method is to use an enormous employed force, who administer a 
uniform technique regardless of the divergence among the Indian tribes; the second 
method is by the tradition of Congress which holds that the Indian questions are local 
questions to be handled by the local congressmen who represent constituencies hostile 
to the Indians.—John Collier, Survey, L ‘August 1, 1923), EI (IV, R VEs 4) 

A.M. R 


Democracy in Administration.—The >roblems of administration are to be solved 
only by exposure to public opinion and`sane utilization of the public interest. In the 
long run, success will depend on the degree of exposure and the frequency and constancy 
of contact between administrators and the public.—Jennie McMullin Turner, American 
Political Science Review, XVII (May, 1923), 216-30. - (IV, 3; VIL, 3.) E. F. B. 


Democracy or What?—It is men’s nature to fight. But social progress will be 
furthered mainly by thought, discussion, and propagarda carried on deliberately by 
the intellectual and moral oligarchy, which is not class conscious, selfish, nor inspired 


ae aaa 
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l sby tate: iie minority which reads the future arigat ir the light of present realities. E 
ons S ad ne Journal of Erics, XXXIIL (July, 1923); 3o87. 
VIE 4 , F. B. 






: ‘he, Present Religious Situation in India.—The most significant movement in 
. fact ia aii is the nationalistic. It is reflected in the pai of many leaders to re- * 





s | pathos E Ea what is best in Christianit ty with the Lest in the ind genous 
: ae ae Stewart vo Journal of Religion, IO {July, 1923), 387-97- 
aac 8 24,2 } M.R. 


De = v. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 





. The Professional Training of Rural Leaders.—Leaderships is one of the prime needs . 
= of ‘thé small town and open country. In the past this has i largely an accidental 
: :matter, Present-day needs demand tket those whc are to serve rural people pro- 
i - “fessional must be specifically trained for the task af directing progress activities. 
The University of Missouri has made a beginning et such training. This'is based 
both on courses of instruction and on field work carrizd on in various types of labora- 
tories.—E. L. Morgan, Publications of uke American Seciologicel Society, XVIL (1922), 
7185-94. (V. x.) 


Social Possibilities of the Village—The village, as the meeting place of the city 

» and the open country, has a chance to develop the best for both. . The institutional 
functions of the school and church must be enlarged and include leadership in recrea- 
tional and social activities. The village is becoming afermer’s center. Manufacturing 
lants are moving in on a small scale. “People are returning from the city to the vil- 
.lage.—Bruce L. Melvin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (July-August, 1923) Feti 


(V, 3. 


Some Rural Social Agencies: Their Nature and Extent.—According to the 1920 
“census, 36.2 per cent of the population of Ohio is rural. A study of 1,272 trade-area 
rural communities in Ohio shows that crly 2 of these areas’possess as many as 14 of a > 
possible 20 social agencies, while 218 have one agency and ‘163 have none. The needs 
of these communities differ widely anc the organization of tke agencies in the com- 
munities reporting, of course, varies also. However, it is indicated that much of the 
social and cultural poverty of rural Ohio can be reduced by increasing the number of 
social agencies in the communities where so few now exist.--C..E. Lively, Bulletin of 

. KA Sas University Agricultural Service, Vol. XVIIL, No. 4 Sie aa 
I 


Rural Planning: The. Social Asrects.—Rural planning involves not only the 
construction of the new, but the presesvation of the cld. The social aspects of rural 
planning in a'selected group of rural communities indicate the possibilities of proper 
planning, development and conservation of resources in our rural sections.— U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin. No. 1325 “May, 1923). Pp. 29. (V, ide .) 


+ 


A Typical Oregon Rural Community.—A country community located near Eugene 
has been used as a basis for bringing out some ils peculiar to ruzal communities. 
This community is “not dead or dying yet far È irom a state of good health.” Reference 
to the roads, schools, recreation, health, etc., in relation to the farmer and his life 
makes it apparent’ that many possibilities have been overlooked in. these fields.— ' 
Charles Glen Smith, Commonwealih Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1933), pp: 183-95. 
Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Press. (V, 1. j B. W. D. 


., Hermiston as a Community Study.—The romance of Hermiston eae begins 
in 1904 with little else save an abundant faith in its possibilities. In 1923, with a 
population of 700, it is well organized, and “‘a spirit of co-operation pervades the whole 
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comünity: ” The future of the town lies, perhaps, not in its growth, but in- the o 
spread of the gospel of neighborliness, end in serving the immediate needs of the 
vicinity.—A. C. Voelker, The Commonweclth Review, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3 mpri July, 
1923), Pp. 217-28. Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Press, 1923 (V, 1. t 





Realization of Co-operation. Fellowship, and Life Enrichment in the Gis ‘Raral: 
Community.—All is well with the people of any nation only as the’ life on-its farms. ig 
clearly the preferred life of its representative men and women. ‘There is, howdver, -- 
a need for expansion, enrichmen=, and refinement in .the life of the farmer to make - 
rural life more attractive. The representative Oregon community is making, long 
strides toward meeting this need. Larger rewards are promised for these communities Ra 
through developed co-operative community effort.—F. G. Young, Commonwealth 
Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1923), Dp. 165-82. Eugene, Ore.: University of -` 
Oregon Press. W, 1, 3.) i 
: B. W. D. i 


Some Factors in Town and Country Relationships. —There i is alack of co-operation . 
between farmers and townspeople as shown in a study of six rural communities and 
small towns of Louisiana. The farmer has more contacts and influence as the size of . 
the town community decreases. Relationships of town and country are unsatisfactory 
and invite progtams for change, progress, and development, which will acquaint the 
townsman with the problems cf the farmer and the farmer with the townsman’s . 
trade and social difficulties—-Acgustus W. Hayes, Research Bulletin of Tulane Uni- 
versity (September, 1922). Pp. 46. (V, 1; V, 3.) B. W. D. 

Organizing Farmers for Economic ard Political Action.—Not only are farmers 
almost universally organizing for economic action, but there is a growing tendency for 
them to organize also for politizal action. A farmer class conscicusness is rapidly 
ceveloping. Farmers have learned the ert of borrowing business technology and 
techniques. This agrarian movzment ‘is similar to the labor movement as a phe- 
nomenon in social psychology. It challenges certain of the major practices in our 
economic world, me certain of the dominant traditions in our world’s social life.—Carl ' 
C. Taylor, Publications of the American Sociological Pon; XVI (1922), 194-99. ` 
(V, x; VI, 3.) 


= 


Town Studies.—In this Bulletin, prepared as a study course in civic development, 
an effort has been made to suggest a consistent point of view from which town studies 
may be made and benefits derived. The subject is presented so as to indicate the 
reciprocal action of the citizen and the community, Suggestions for meetings, ques- 
non to be discussed, and a Bibliography aze included.— Harold D. Meyer, University 

f North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. IL, No. 4 (October 16, 1922); yes 56. 
Wy, 1, 2; IX, 3.) B.W. D. > 


The Basis for Distinctively Higher Cregon Community Aims.—The people of 
‘Oregon have much to gain for themselves, as well as for posterity, in directing their 
efforts toward raising the standards of community life. These standards may be 
assured by the possession of resources of intelligence, knowledge of community life, 
economic surplus for the farmer, im>roved highways, community home establishments, 
and intercommunity activities—F. G. Young, Commonwealth Review, Vol. V, Nos. 
2and 3 (April-July, 1923), pp. 199-216. Eugene, Ore.: University of: Oregon 'Press, 
(V, 1,3) -B. W. D. 


Les bouleversements de Paris.—-(La capitale de demain.) The author describes 
the present conditions: Everywhere are to ke seen vagabounds, filth, ruined buildings, 
fallen walls, and graves. He then tells the history of the growth of Paris during 2,000 
years, especially noting the wars and internal revolutions. Finally, he develops his 
program of improvement, and gives his vision of the Paris of the future.—M. Talmeyr, 
Rev. des deux mon., XVI (July, 1923), 436-52. (V, 2.) E. P. G. 
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The Character and Functioning of Municipal Civil Service Commissions in the 
United States.—Our public service is becoming ever more important. There are 
prospects of future growth with the expansion of governmental functions. ` A statistical 
study, from thirty-one jurisdictions, shows existing conditions of political domination, 
high rate of turnover of employees, lax enforcement af merit principles, and inadequate 
participation of workezs in determining conditions of employment. The character 
and functioning of these commissions should be improved, and may be improved by 
the expansion of the commission to a personnel agency; and by the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for the new functions.— Report of the Committee on Civil Service Govern- 
mental. Research Conference of the United States and Canada (June, 1922). Pp. 104. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press. (V, 2; VI, 7.)-B. W. D. 


The Philosophy of Community Organization Community organization is a some- 
what vague term that may be applied to the whole broad field of community life, or 
to the consciously directed efforts to improve standards of living. Limits are set to 
the latter effort by. the dominant social ideals prevailing at any one time. Within the 
field of philanthropy the Charity Organization movement, and, more recently, com- 
munity councils have attempted to be more inclusive types of community organization. 
Such organization is frustrated by the element of conflict in community life, a factor 
which some definitions of community fail to take account of. Dynamic social changes 
in modern life in both cities and country accentuate the.conflict element. Conflicting 
interests in the community are represented by forms of partial community orgenization,. 
loyalty to which may eclipse loyalty to the cammunity as a whole. In addition to the 
partial forms, certain pathological types of organization exist that are destructive of 

“any general community ideals. Even the modern family and the state may so function 
as to prevent the development of a general sense of community. However, modern 
social psychology teaches that human nature is adaptable; and the conflict elements 
may be somewhat modified and subordinated to general interests through experiments 
in inclusive types of community organization. Examples of these are the more progres- 
sive community financial federations, the consumers’ co-operative movement, organiza- 
tion in the interest of health, and in the field of recreation and of leisure time. Con- 
sciously directed community organization of this general and inclusive sort, then, aims 
to elevate the plane of rivalry in the community, and to prevent devastating strife 
through the development of a spirit of disciplineG co-operation. It is an ideal that 
cannot be fully realized, but it is worth all the theoretical and practical effort that we 
can devote to it.—-Arthur Evans Wood, -Publicctions of the American Sociological 
Society, XVII (1922), 178-84. (V, 3.) . : 


The Self-Conscicus Community.—This article is a résumé of a report issued’ by 
the National Informazion Bureau concerning “the interrelation of the work of national 
social agencies in fourteen American communities.” Local self-sufficiency does not 
give the national agencies the opportunity to render the service they are fitted for. 
In certain communities the work of those agencies is affected by local issues and 
leaders. There seems to be widespread a feelirg that too many of the national agencies 
are located in New York City. To be successful a rational agency must have solidarity 
in its constituency wkich does not only include its national board of directors and staff, 

_ the local boards and staff, but also the volunteer workers, contr:butors, and those 
sections of the public which are, or may Decome, interested in the purpose of the 
agency.—Geddes Smith, Survey, L (July 15, 1923), 427-30. (V, 3; VI, 2A ae 





. + Democracy in College Government.—Faculties and administzations have come 

- to realize the great educational effect of conferring responsibility upon students. Social 
.and communal organization: But the American university has not yez realized its obliga- 
tions to the commurity of which it is a part. Municipal universities and extension 
courses are steps toward a higher democracy.—Henry Noble MacCracken,. Yale 
Review, XII (July, 1923), 703-22. (V, 3; VL 3; VIL, 2.) E. F. B: 


The Passing of the Poolroom.—The “cruisirg radius” of the motor, radio, and 
movie have made it possible to leave Main Street. The radio end movie make it 


, 
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possible to go and remain at the same time. Social change: The movies, radio, and 
motor car have done to Bradley’s poolrcom what they have done to the rest of Main 


Street. Twenty years ago the town itself was just a ‘poolroom circumscribed by four. 
. walls.—Charles Merz, New Republic, XXXV (May 30, 1923), 15-17. (V, 4; G VIL, 4.) 


VI. SOCIAL’ INSTITUTIONS 


Home Responsibilities of Women Workers. —The demand for an equal wage for 
women is a demand for freedom: (1) to select one’s employment in accordance with 
one’s capacity; (2) to be equipped to de the job selected after a standard determined 
by objective analysis; and (3; to beso remunerated as to be able to render one’s own 
most efficient service without constituting one’s self a menace to the standard of life 
already built up by other workers.—S. P. Breckinridge, Journal of Political Economy, 
XXXI (August, 1923), 521-43. VI, 1; II, 3.) E. F. B. 


What Shall] the Churches Do with fhe Young Radicals ?—The radical is needed 
to make familizr new ideas. Such ideas should have an opportunity for free discus- 
sion. A church that suppresses radicals will be encouraging the rise of hostile radi- 
cals who destroy and do not build. To influence, others the radical should be sure of 
his facts—Franczis J. McConnell, Journal of Religion, III (July, 1923), 398-412. (VI, 2; 
VII, 2.) A. M. R. 


Recreation and the New Psychologz.—The new psychology teaches that ideas 
are the result.of our activities. The accentuation of the instinct theory in the organiza- 
tior of play programs is retrogressive. All forms of human activity can be intel- 
lectualized. Recreation programs are for the purpose of getting people together for 
collective significant activities. The new psychology believes that progress can come 
not through control but throug release. Recreation in the present time is the means 
to give this release for the realization of the unfulfilled wishes—E. C. Lindeman, ` 
The Playground, XVII (July, 1923), 211-12, 246-48. (VI, 4.) A.M. R. 


The Evolution of American Jurisprudence as Illustrated in the Criminal Code of 
Pennsylvania.—The general tendency has been toward the gradual diminishing of the 
religious influence in criminal jurisprudence and the substitution of the relation of 
punishment to social protection and well-being. First reaction against English code 
was the result of the nationa! feeling after 1776. Penal code later affected by 
Montesquieu, Beccaria, and Blackstone. The Pennsylvania code has undergone 
several revisions in order to make it more effective and humane.—Harry plmer 
Barnes, Open Court, XXVII (June, 1923), 321-38. (VI, s.) A i R , 


La Riforma della giustizia penale- —Imprisonment, primarily for the defense of 

society, should re-educate the delinquent tc: (a) the positive attitude regarding human 

. rights and solidarity, (b) literacy, (c) a working trade, assuring ability to live eco- 

nomically independent instead of parasitically. Social economy also suggests the 

value of agricultural or other public labor of the prisoner. It is most desirable to 

develop a professional technique and psychological standardizations in penal justice.— 
M. Calzia, Rivista, XLVIII (April, 1923), 37-63. (VI, 3.) : E. P. G. 


Sociological Jurisprudence.—The final cause of the law is the welfare of society. 
Jurisprudence and sociology: But a sociolcgical jurisprudence could do no more than 
follow the mores cf the time, many of which håve their origin in ignorance, superstition, 
and illusion. Jurisprudence and social philosophy: The socialization of the law means 
a corfession that the exercise of abstract rights may lead to concrete wrongs.—Frank 
Thilly, Philosophical Review, XXXII (July, 1923), 373-84. (VI, 5; X, 5.) 

; f E. F. B. 


Deductions from a Study of Social Work Positions.—One of the most definite 
indications of the lack of standards in the field of social work is the situation with 
reference to training. Constant reference is made to “training schools” and “trained 
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workers,” yet nowhere can there be found a key to tie meaning of these phrases. 
To some people the word “trained” indicates the completion of an apprenticeship, 
to some it means “experienced,” to some it implies the possession of a diploma from a 
training school. The words “apprenticeship” and “‘trainirg school” themselves mean 
various things to different people. The personnel resear=h conducted by the American 
Association of Social Workers during the past year has made it possible to set forth here 
tentatively something which will give the basis for a measuring scale from which can 
be derived common conceptions ard common terms with which to describe the various 
stages in the training of a worker and the various types of training—Paul Beisser, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (ra22), 207-14. (VL 6.) 


Ten Years of Work for Childr2n— More than on2-half of the states have created 
commissions on child welfare. There has been an increasing appreciation of the 
importance of scientific research ard good administrative technique. In much of the 

rogress achieved, the Children’s Bureau has furnished th2 facts on which action was 
ased.—Grace Abbott, North American Review, CCX VIII (August, 1923), 189-200, 
(VI, 6; x, 3.) E. F. B. 


Unit Cost of Social Service in a Case-working Agency—The Minneapolis Family 
Welfare Association, through its threz service departments and two administrative 
departments, had an average of 782 families under care per month in 1922 at.a cost of 
$4. AA per family a month.—Frank J. Bruno, The Family, IV (June, 1923), 89-91. 
(VI, 6; VIII, 1; IX, 4.) M. H. N. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Typisierung als Wirtschaftsorganisation.—Standardization mears a stipulated, 
stabilized, and quantitative manner ard form of industrial production accorcing to the 
majority demand of the market. In this process tae technician, the entrepreneur, 
and the organizer become the dominating economic figures. The different trust 
formations of the last few decades are characteristic zs well as logical results of the 
trend. Creative economy (in the sense of variation and individual experimentation) 
plays a secondary rôle to organization economy.—Ernsi Szhuster, Weliwirtsch. Archiv, 
XIX (Heft 3, 1923), 429-38. (VII, 1.) A. M. M. 


Ethical Consequences of the Industrial RevolutionThe economic process: 
The conditions of production, in order of precedence, are: (e) In manual production or 
handicraft: (x) function of thing produced, conceived ir terms of cansumer’s needs; 
(2) material, conceived in terms of unction; (3) teckrique, conceived in terms of 
material; (4) appliances, conceived in terms of technique. (b) In machine pro- 
duction: (1) appliance used; (2) technique conceived in terms of. capabilities of 
appliance; (3) material, conceives in terms of suitability to technique; (4) function, 
conceived in terms of consumer’s needs. Of tke two “sets of concitions, those in 
(a) are ethically Satisfactory; tkose in (5) are not. Eecause of the conditions in 
(b) the consumer’s interests are saczificed for the sake of appliance, technique, and 
material. Social attitudes: As a result we are experiencing fraud and proñteering as 
well as loss of that character-building process whica wes involved in the conditions 
of (a).—R. Austin Freeman, International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII (July, 1923), 
347-68. (VII, 1, 4.) E. F. B. 


Religion and the Younger Generation.—Religion i is differant to the present than 
to previous generations because its forms of expression change. Modern causes of 
change are: (1) rapid growth of the naturalistic ooint of view; (2) decreasing respect 
for ancient writers and authority in general; (3) increase and growing complexity of 
secular interests. The new faiths must be in harmony with science—James Bissett 
Pratt, Fale Review, XII (April, 1923), 394-613. (VII, 2.) E. F. B. 


Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders.—The approximate objective of 
religious education is to realize the citizenship in that ideal universal community 
composed of all persons co-operating in the quest o- tae good life. Any education 
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which tends to prevent a complete development of the child’s nature encourages 
“nervousness.” The best methods for treatment are: (1) the discovery and rationaliza- 
tion of the forgotten, or so-called unconscious factors; (2) restimulation of the patient 
through contacts in his social life, whica will develop new loyalties and harmonize 
the old partial and conflicting ones. In most cases the cause of the neurosis was 
due to some shock in childhood. To prevent children from becoming victims to some 
form of “nervousness,” there must be a complete control of the social and physical 
environment of the child. The right habits in children can only be formed in the 
influence of their environment. Social reconstruction is prerequisite to personal 
reorganization—Ernest B. Harper, Journal of Religion, TI (July, 1923), 351-77. 
(VU, 2; VIII, 4.) A.M. R. 


Educational Adventures in an Institution—One of the most exciting adventures of , 
today is to explore the educational possibilities of the neighborhood in which a school 
happens to be situated. At Carson College for Orphan Girls the neighborhood, as 
wel. as certain resources of the institutions, are made use of for educational experiences 
of the children. Not only does the neighborhood furnish employment for the girls 
but many other opportunities for participation in the affairs of the neighborhood are 
offered,—Phoebe C. Allnutt, Tae Family, IV (June, 1923), 95-98. ens 7 


i i 
The Tufts Report on Education and Training for Social Work.—The report analyzes 
the field of social work into its feur recognized types of work: (1) individual and family 
case work; (2) work with clubs and groups; (3) community organization work; and 
(4) research; differentiates certain bordeland fields; and discusses the purpose end 
orgenization of professional schools, the location and provision for education and 
training, whether training for social work should be graduate or undergraduate, the 
present situation as to entrance requirements, the specific subjects which should be 
required for entrance as a foundation for professional courses, the problems of the 
curriculum, the problems of instructior, and fellowships and scholarships. The 
importance of background education in the sciences bearing upon social problems is 
rightly emphasized in the repart. Universities and women’s colleges can provide 
not only background courses for social work but, in most cases, advanced courses in 
research and fundamental social problerrs. Recruiting for social work, given only 
incidental attention in the report, if properly organized will secure an increased number 
of students of sufficient maturity and proper persoral qualifications. Schools of 
social work in connection with universities can more carefully select from their own 
students those qualified to take training for social work than can the independent 
schools which are limited to applicants fram other institutions.—J. L. Gillin, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 200-207. (VII, 2; VI, 6.) 


Theology from the Point of View of Sccial Psychology.—Theology is an expression 
of group belief in distinction from philosophy, which is an unofficial individual interpre- 
tation. Social origins: The meaning of theology is to be found by a study of its social 
origin. Most theological terms are social “patterns.” Theology is also derived from 
ritual and customs, which antedate doctrines. Theology is thus seen to be functional 
in its nature. The value of theo_ogical formulas is to be determined by asking whether 
they actually promote the religious life of the group.—Shailer Mathews, Journal of 
Religion, III (July, 1923), 337-51. (VII, 2; I, fai A. M.R. 


Machtpsychologie.—Modern crowd psychology is fundamentally the psychology 
of madern democratic masses who are conscious of their power but have not yet learned 
to use it, Yet the emphasis must be on the individual as the unit. The process by 
which individual wills are woven into the Zabric of social power is rational and sound 
and proceeds as follows: consciousness, in some degree, of the necessity of co-operation 
with its give and take; the integration of 2 sense of honor in both weak and strong in 
response to this; a perception of the consequences and a pride in the consciousness of 
power, which pride is transformed into a sense of social duty. The more intimate ` 
and real the situation, the more intense the feeling of duty. In the integration of a 
faith the experience and consciousness of power is the most intense. It defies the 
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world; personal preferences are not considered. The risé and exhaustion of such 
consciousness and experience of power in the masses constitute the great wave move- 
ments in history—Friedrich Wieser, Zischr. f. Volkwirtsca. u. Soziclpol., N.F. III 
(Heft 1-3, 1923), 1-30. (VII, 3; L 4.) A. M. M. 


Constructive Group Control.—Group control divides itself into two classes, the 


-repressive and the constryctive. The first kind was necessary at one time. With the 


G 


evolution of social knowledge and vision the second type is employed. Constructive 
stimulation makes repression unnecessary. It develops personality through social 
interaction. It subordinated the interests of specific groups to those of the larger.— 
Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIL (July-August, 1923), 334-38. 
(VII, 3.) A. M. R. 


Some Sociological Aspects of Coercion——Coercicn belongs primarily under social 
control, and secondarily under social pressure. ‘“Non-violent coercian” is suggested 
to designate methods falling between persuasion and violent coercion. “Non-violent 
coercion takes form in the strike, the boycott, and non-co-operation in India. Utilizing 
the fact that all social arrangements, even tyrannies, subsist upon voluntary 
co-operation in part, this form of coercion operates through concerted withholding of 
social contacts. Non-co-operation and Secret Intinsidetion Contrasted. These two 
coercive methods are diametrically opposed, because of their divergent attitudes toward 
secrecy, fair play, and willingness to suffer the consequences. Non-violent coercion, 
being the suspension of co-operation, regarded both as an attitude and as a system of 
objective social relations, is most vitally related to those fundamental principles which 
form the frame-work of fair play. And this last, as the supreme social virtue, is out- 
raged by night-riders, cherished by non-co-operators, Sut Lest conserved, in the long 
run, through the persuasive-coercive methods of political procedure-—C. M. Case, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 73-87. (VII, 3, 4; 1, 4.) 


The Group Mind and the General Will.—The essence of the distinction between 
the sovereignty of the state and the authority of minor associations is that the state 
in principle, claims the whole of a man, and the others do not. There is no good reason 
for belief in the existence of a group-self, group-person, group-mind, or group-will. 
A group of minds is not a group-mind but a mental group.—J. Laird, Monist, 3 
(July, 1923), 453-72. (VII, 4; I, 4; V, 3.) E. F. B. 


The Mechanism of Cultural Variations—The diference in the attitudes of indi- 
viduals and groups to the same idea is due to a difference in receptivity toward that 
idea. The factors leading toward a mocification în the receptivity of individuals 
and groups are: a continuous process of overcoming the inertia of each individual 
mind in turn; a general improvement in ethical tone which permitted the acceptance 
of an idea previously unacceptable; a utiliterian necessity for the change in the attitude. 
There are definite variations in the receptive attitudes of the average individual toward 
particular ideas or classes of ideas which occur at certain periods in relation to some 
other evolutionary ‘factor. This provisional assumption involves two postulates: 
(1) a psychological mechanism by means of which the group is able to effect a selective 
synthesis from among current ideas at each phase of its evolution; (2! the existence of 
some evolutionary law which controls the operation of selection —{Section II to follow.) 
C. W. Soal, Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 173-79. (VII, 4.) A. M. R. 


The Mechanics of Revolution:—An impression of imminent revolution is not 
wholly absent in America. Revolutions, however, are usually presaged by certain 
signs and danger signals, such as: general restlessness in population; gradual concen- 
tration of dissatisfaction and discontent; the transfer of the allegiance of the intellec- 
tuals; the ruling class losing faith in itself and its cause and failing to command respect; 
appeals to cupidity; and the development of-social myth and shibboleth together 
with a consequent discharge of accumulated tensions. The revolution is generations 
in development and realization. ‘The analysis thus given indicates no possibility of a 
revolution in the United States within this generation.—Lyford Paterson Edwards, 
St. Stephen’s College Bulletin, Vol. LXIV (May, 1923), No. 2, pp. 17-24. Annandale- 
on-Hudson, New York. (VI, 4.) B. W. D. 


` 
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VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Sexual Offender.—This case study of a young man who was arrested for 
mailing obscene letters leads =o the conclusion that such individuals can often be 
shawn to be homosexuals whose anti-social activities are psychologically motivated 
by unconscious conflicts. They should therefore be treated as mentally ill and not 
as criminals —B. Karpman, Psychoanalytic Review, X (Juy, 1923), 270-315. VI 
1; IX, 5.) E. F. B. 


On Prison Reform.—The most beneficial reform introduced into our prisons is 
the making the prisoners self-supporting while serving their sentence. It resulted in 
the decline of the “dope” habit and many unnatural crimes. The greatest percentage 
of crime can be traced to bad environment. , Precautions should:be taken to formulate 
some plan to help released prisoners to make a good start in life witout their returning 
to their former haunts.—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXII 
(January, 1923), 1-9. (VEI, 1.) A.M.R. 


The Subman.—The growth of social responsibility for the.unfit tends to increase 
their number and survival to the detriment of society. The subman has many resem- 
blances to the aboriginal Negro. In many ways the Negro is superior. The subman 
forms an appreciable part of the population. Indications are present to indicate that 
in time they will form a preponderance cf the population. Indications already point 
to the detrimental effect of this class on society.—R. Austin Freeman. Eugenics 
Review, XV (July, 1923), 383-92. (VIII, 2.) A. M.R. 


Standards of Living as They Affect the Growth of Population Groups.—A higher 
standard of living has no biological value. It tends to substitute voluntary control of 
population growth for processes of natural selection. Socially, this means hindrance 
to spread of culture. If peopl2 possessing high standards, are to perpetuate them- 
selves and maintain their standards, they must simplify their standards so as to allow 
for fair-sized families. Population probleris and economic competition: They must pre- 
vent a too sordid economic competition between themselves and people with lower 
standards——Warren S. Thompson, Science Monthly, XVII (July, 1923), 37-65. 
(VIII, 2.) E. F. B. 

La natalité et la ‘mortalité chez les demi-sauvages.—In spite of polygamy and 
early marriages, the birth-rate usually just compensates for the death-rate among the 
hal:-civilized groups. Some czuses of tais reduction are: prolongation of nursing 
period (three or four years), with corresponding tabu on sexual relations; heavy labor 
of females, such as pounding rice, carrying burdens, cultivating manioc (miscarriages 
from these causes are common); and civilization, for with civilization come evil 
customs as well as good, for example, purchase and wearing of dirty, germ-laden, 
second-hand European clothes, alcoholism, prostitution, and additional methods of 
abortion, contraception, etc.—P. Descamps, Bull. Inst. de Soc. Solvay, II (May, 1923), 
389-411. (VIII, 2, 3; IU, 6.) E. P.G. 


La Conscience morbide.—Do abnormal minds represent paralysis of kinesthetic 
centers and of their association paths? Morbid people speak, often fluently, giving 
evidence of normal co-ordinations within, but their speech displays inability to adjust 
with the world without. The abnormal mind, even after long-continued study, seems 
baffling and actually incommensurable with the normal.—C. Blondel, Jour. psych., XXX 
(February, 1923), 128-46. (VIII, 4.) E. P. G. 


Psychoanalytisher Beitrag zur Theorie der Homosexualität. —The rise of psychic 
homosexuality depends upon (1) a general disposition to forced neurosis ( Zwangneurose), 
and (2) strong, inherited: homosexual components which become exaggerated by the 
suppression of the heterosexual’ components. The development of the disposition 
to forced neurosis, on the other hand, depend upon the excitants, generally of long 
duration, which are especially productive of aversion to incest. Conditions which 
serve as such excitants (with males) are: (1) death of father and close intimacy with 
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the mother; (2) only child where the father, because of occupation, is mostly away 

from home. Homosexuality in such cases becomes ‘a safeguard against incest.—M. 

Nachmansohn, Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 3, 1923), 62-68. (VID, 4;-IX, 4, 5.) 
~ A.M.M. 


IX. METHOLS OF INVESTIGATION 


Methods of Conducting Research Courses for College Students.—A research course 
for college students should open with a clear statement of the principles of the inductive 
method, such as (1) the. working hypothesis, (2} collection and recording of facts, - 
(3) classification, (4) interpretation and generalization. It is convenient to illustrate 
the application of these principles in Mendel’s law of heredity and Engel’s laws of 
income. Each one of the steps of the inductive method has its own special dangers. 
It is important to illustrate fallacies connected with the use of the inductive method 
so that the student may learn caution. -As soon as tke student nas obtained a clear 
- conception of the meaning and procedure of the inductive method, it is important to 
give him the point of view that the skeleton of the inductive method is the backbone 
of scientific procedure in three such methods of social research as (z) the historical 
method, (2) field work, and (3) the statistical method. The historical method of 
documentary criticism is really an adaptation of the inductive method of modern science 
to the study of a particular form of data. ` The field-work technique ož research is the 
technique of making direct observations of social phenomena in contrast to the histori- 
cal method which is a technique of critically utilized cbservations which others have 
made and recorded. Field work may be taught in connection with a carefully planned 
survey of some concrete community problem. The method of class self-organization 
is useful in this connection. The statistical method also is fundamentally the applica- 
tion of the inductive method to the study of mass phenomena. Statistics often seem 
abstruse and abstract because the teacher fails to show students that statistics is a 
‘ P method of classifying and interpreting material gathered by field work.—F. 

tuart Chapin, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 168-77. 


(IX, 1, 2, 3; X, 6.) 


-© Our Statistical Message-——-The American Association for Organized Family 
Social Work gathered statistics from 204 cities served by family welfare societies in 
1922. The total population in these cities is 29,744,co0, the number of families helped 
was 265,000; the total expenditure was $7,900,000 with $3,500,còo for relief,— 
Linton B. Swift, The Family, IV (july, 1923), 131-34. (LX, 1; IT, 3.) UEN 


Progress of Social Case Work.—Case work is not new but the emphasis and tech- 

. nique are constantly changing. We today believe in giving relief, but the important 

thing is the development of personality. Modern case workers have the advantage of 

the gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning case work, the larger opportunity 

for preparation and the improved technique.—Gordon Hamilton, The Family, IV 
(July, 1923), 111-18. (IX, 4; II, 2.) ` i MHN. 

The Principles and Technique of Mental Measurement.—If we can count (and 

we do so count in our daily affairs) upon constancy in sensing differences, a constancy . 

in human performances, or a corstancy in mental relationship, the possibility of a 

unit and a science of mental measurement exists~-Truman L. Kelley, American 
Journal of Psychology, XXXIV (July, 1923), 408-32. (IX, 2.) E. F. B. 


Getting at Significant Social Situations in Foreign Countries.—The sociologist 
privileged for a -brief while to make inquiries in a strange.country is not restricted to 
what he personally can see. The method of interviewing enables him to tap the stores 
of observation and experience of many select minds. Such interviewing presupposes 
a theory of what social facts are essential and signifizant, and hence the socialogis?’s 
queries will be very different from those of the ordinary newspaper interviewer. In 
every country there are persons who, under intelligent questioning, will yield valuable 
facts and interpretations. The interview method will be relied on, of course, only when 
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the statistical method is not available—Edward Alsworth Ross, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 161-67. - (IX, 3.). 


Methods of Field Research by the Federal Children’s Bureau —The field research of 
the Children’s Bureau is concerned with social and economic conditions as they affect 
child welfare, and with the extent and nature of particular problems and the methods 
of dealing with them. Topics of investigation that could be handled in small units 
have been selected, and a body of facts from which general conclusions could be drawn 
has been built up gradually. Methods of research include interviews with public officials 
and representatives of agencies, abstracting data from records, and gathering informa- 
tion by means of individual or family schedules. Data abstracted from records some- 
times comprise the main body of an investigation and usually form the basis of studies 
made by personal interviews. The schzdule method should not be used unless satis- 
factory material cannot be obtained in other ways. The persons interviewed are 
extitled to explanation of the purpose of the study. Planning the study. The >urpose 
of a study may be primarily to give assistance in a certain local situation, or it may be 
to secure information of genera] interest in a specific field. In Bureau studies both 
these points are taken into consideration. The items of the inquiry must be limited by 
selecting only those of the greatest importance, and those that can be secured with a 
fair degree of accuracy —Emma O. Luncberg, Publications of the American Sociological 
Seciety, XVII (1922), 151-60. (IX, 4; I, 3.) : 


. Psychoanalysis and Vocational Guidance—Mental levels end vocations: The 
mental level of the individual is a determining factor in choice of occupation. There 
ar2 numbers of occupations all of which will fit indifferently a given mental level. 
Occupation and the wishes; Under such circumstances the affective trend will tend to a 
choice within such a group that will satisfy best the affective needs of the individual. — 
William A. White, Psychoanalytic Review, X (July, 1923), 241-60. (IX, Sih 4.) 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Comte and Psychology.—Comte’s p-oper place in the development of sociology is 
not yet settled. This is illustrated by the variant criticisms of his psychology, some 
going so far as to insist he had no psychology at all. But Comte’s denunciation of 
psychology applied only to a certain type of psychology characterized by two out- 
standing defects: :(1) its introspective method and (2) its overemphasis of the intellect. 
As against that kind of a psychology Comte insisted that only two possible methods 
could be used, namely, a studv of the paysiology and structure o: the brain and the 
other organs, and a study of the products of the mind which are found in the culture 
and history of a people. Ha attempted to use both, but was primarily interested in 
the latter. As against the over-intellectualism of the psychologists Comte thought 
the “passions” or impulses should be stressed if one is to fnd the explanation of human 
conduct.—Walter B. Bodenhaier, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XVII (1922), 15-26. (X, 1; I. 4.) 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social and Political 
Theory. VI. Charles Horton Cooley (1&64—). Cooley’s psychological interpretation 
is that the social process is the result of many factors, all of which must be taken into 
corsideration. The social process is largely determined by the “tentative method” 
which has no particular conscious guidance or teleological implication. The cenzral 
point of his social psychology is that society and the individual are complementary 
and inseparable. His discussion of demccracy treats it as a realized fact rather than 
as an unrealized aspiration. Because of the greatly increased volume of information 
and the improved means of communicaticn and the diffusion of knowledge, democracy 
has become inevitable. Democracy is a system based on the free choice of expert 
guidance by the people. The will of humanity works itself out through many agencies, 
of which government is only one. Of zll the non-political forms of social control, 
public opinion is the most important and the most powerful.—Harry Elmer Earnes, 
Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 194-205. (X, 1, 5.) AMR 


` 
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Presentation of the Doctrine of Evolution in the Social Science—An evolutionary 
background is fundamental in sociology as in other sciences dealing with organisms 
and their environment. It seems most effective, where prejudice is involved, to begin 
with facts anc interpretations that are remote from human concern and widely accepted. 
Such for example are the concepts of cosmic end of geologic evolution. Organic evolu- 
tion can be approached in a similar manner, making the evolution of man the final 
conclusion that follows from the universal evidence that has been presented. As to 

‘ the formulation of each particular line cf evidence, inductive presentaticn is necessary, 
if the learner is to distinguish the unquestionable facts from the overwhelmingly rea- 
sonable inferences in terms of evolution, instead of merely accepted con-lusions on the 
strength of authority. The line of least resistance is from the impersonal to the per-' 
sonal, and from unquestionable facts to unavoidable ccnclusions. W. L/ Curtis, 
Publications of the. American Sociclegical Society, XVII {1922), 40-50. (X, 3.) 


The Human Striving and the Cetegories of Science.—In his philosophic writings 
Léon Brunschvicg holds that reason is not an element of a synthesis which is to be’ 
established by a compromise between reason and faith; it is the positive function of 
the synthesis, while the rôle of faith is to occupy the place ¢f anticipaticn which reason 
is to reach, to provoke the effort which will make this reason equal to its own task. 
The philosophy of M. Brunsclivicg opposes itself with equal rigor to the conceptualism 
of classic rationalism and to the modern’ anti-intellectualism. Pragmatism is not 
adequate enough for the student who is interested in understanding reality in all its 
refinement and subtlety. The only alternative is to study ezch phase of modern thought 
in its historical becoming.—Benjamin Ginzburg, Open Court, XXXVI (June, 1923), 
339-49. (X, 3.) : A.M. R. 


Industrial Technique and Social Ethics.—There is a higher form of human control, 
lying in the very stuff of human nature, higher than the present method of control 
evolved by the industrial technique of today which is in corflict with the ethical values. 
Two methods have been tried to compromise ‘between the demands of industry and - 
the needs of humanity, thé welfare program and the revo_utionary method. Neither 
can accomplish the purpose. The only method of approach to the study of the indus- 
trial conflict is the application of the methods of science to the situation —E. C. Linde- 
man, Survey, L (August, 1923), 492~04, 506-12. (X, 4; VII, 1.) errs 


Lw 
Individualism and Democracy.—Even with our knowledge of human heredity 
and social psychology we do not come as near as we could to distributing opportunity 
to individuals in proportion to their potential capacities. We need to experiment under 
conditions in which special privilege is reduced to a minimum.—A. B. Wolfe, Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XXXII (July, 1923), 398-415. . (X, 4; VII, an a 


Sociology a Basic Science to Education—Education is now a field of public work of 
great magnitude. It tends to become scientific, and to draw increasingly fram basic 
pure sciences, of which sociology must be one. Sociology offers something toward 
the “socialization” of education, but its most important contribution must be toward 
determination of more’ adequate objectives for all kinds af school education. Now 
problems of education for democracy, of vocational education, and of better civic 
education require scientific solution. The “case group” method now offers considerable. 
promise as a means of scientifically determining school curricula——David Snedden, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 101-714. (X; 5.) 


Some Practical Application of Sociology to Education.-Misconceptions as to the 
place of individual and- mass instruction in the schools are being removed through 
the practical treatment of the group as a sociological concept. Both curriculum- 
building and classroom method are being investigated or the basis of this group concept. 
In consequence, a new point of view is being established, sharply differentiating 
between individualization and socialization in education, between mass instruction 
and group instruction. Through the processes of group instruction social forces 
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function which are inhibited in the procedures commonly followed in mass instruction 
or in individualized teaching. That young people may be instructed in groups without 
breaking down their individuality as human beings is being demonstrated in the class- 
room, the auditorium, the library, the gymnasium, and the conference room of the 
modern school. Through the group concept the practical educator has become 
interested in ways of instructicg the individual under the proper conditions of group 
life.—C. G lei Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVIL (1922), 
ris-28. (X; 5. . 


Sociological Bases of Education for Culture-——Culture groups differ from most 
others in that membership in them is voluntary. Hence sanctions for conformity 
to culture group standards are largely worth, instead of external pressure, sanctions. 
As a result of democratic movement we are now demanding that schools give genuinely 
functioning culture-education, Fence application of engineering spirit to cultural educa- 
tion. Two problems arise: (1) to find out what culture 7s when resolved into specific 
detail, in order that each element may be sought as a definite objective, and (2) to de- 
termine what part the school shculd assume as its responsibility. Particularization of the 
idea of culture: We must replace philosophical definition of culture with a sociologically 
determined one, which will consist of a specification of the many particular abilities 
an objective study shows to be necessary for meeting e‘lectively the problems actually 
confronting people in those relationships called cultural. Systematic job analysis, 
method of defects, and method of agreement, are among the methods available for deter- 
mining scientifically the content of culture. Finding function of school. The school’s 
function is residual, i.e., it must do what other agencies would leave undone. Semple 
studies for finding residual function of school include: (a) Suedden’s type-group plan; 
e group surveys measuring present attainment against reasonable expectation; 
c) direct study of contribution of non-school agencies.—Charles C. Peters, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 129-41. (X, 5.) 


School Discipline as Training for the Larger Social Control.—The sociologist has 
been so interested in general principles that he has failed to outline policies for their 
application in practical institutional work. We have not only the genera] problems of 
social control but each institution has its own specific problems. The school as our 
dominant institution needs sociological treatment, and the training of its leaders should 
constitute one of the largest missions of applied sociology. School discipline is sccial 
control within the school group. It dominates “school life” and is therefore one of the 
most significant phases of education. Discipline is not merely a means to the enc of 
subject-matter instruction, but an end in itself. Its purpose is character education, 
and it gives about all of the moral training the schools give through laboratory practice 
in controlled situations. Discipline thus becomes the best training we can give for 
social control in society-at-larze.—Walter R. Smith, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XVIL (1922), 141-51. (X, 5.) e 


Rural Sociology as a College Discipline.—Rural sociology (1) provides the knowl- 
edge of social environment required for adequate life adjustments; (2) makes for 
mental development; and (3) ttilizes the laboratory method of study of the students’ 
own experiences and observations. The simplicity of rural life in its small number 
of organized interests and its complexity in the number of interests seeking expression 
through a smaller number of organizations offer an ample field for study. The teacher 
of rural social science has the opportunity for engaging in pioneer research and for 
developing in his students scientific attitudes and methods.—Patil L. Vogt, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XVI (1922), 190-93. (X, 6; V, 19 


The Purpose of Civics.—The essentials in the proper study of civics are: (1) a 
historical background to give the basis of the present; (2) a grasp of the position, 
limitations, and opportunities of the citizen of today; (3) an understanding of some of 
the significances of events with the ability to detect the tendencies of the time.—E. M. 
White, Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 206-14. (X, 6.) A.M. R. 
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Varying definitions of culture. The sthnologist’s or culture-historian’s use of 
the term. Individual culture as a traditionzlideal. The general spirit or the “genius” 
of a national civilization; France and Russia as examples., Genuine culture, as here 
defined, possible on all levels of civilization; culture may be but a spurious thing in the 
most sophisticated or progressive of societies. Efficiency no measure of culture. 
Maladjustments between cultural values and new econcmic conditions. Immediate 
ends and remoter ends of human activity. Tendency toward a gradual shift of empha- 
sis, the immediate ends coming to be felt as means toward the remoter ends, waich ` 
originally resulted from the play of surplus energy. Necessity of the psychological 
shift owing to modern man’s inability to arrive at individual mastery within the sphere 
of direct ends. The relation of the individual to the culture of the group. A rich 
cultural heritage needed to enable the individual to finc himself. The relativity of 
cultural values. The cultural utilization of the past. The self, finding itself in its 
cultural environment, must be granted a primary reality. The significance of art for 
culture. The danger of spreading a culture over a large territory. The independence 
of economic-political and cultural bounds. The intensive development of culture 
within a restricted area no bar to internationalism. The unsatisfactory condition of 
contemporary America from the point of view of a genuine culture. 


I, THE VARYING CONCEPTIONS OF CULTURE 

There are certain terms that have a peculiar property. Osten- 
sibly, they mark off specific concepts, concepts that lay claim to 
a rigorously objective validity. In practice, they label vague 
terrains of thought that shift or narrow or widen with the point of 
view of whoso makes use of them, embracing within their gamut 
of significances conceptions that not only do not harmonize but are 
in part contradictory. An analysis of such terms soon discloses 
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the fact that underneath the clash of varring contents there is a 
unifying feeling-tone. What makes it possible for so discordant an - 
array of conceptions to answer to the same call is, indeed, precisely 
_ this relatively constant halo that surrounds them. Thus, what is 
“crime” to one man is “‘ncbility” to another, yet both are agreed | 
that crime, whatever it is, is an undesirable category, that nobility, 
whatever it is, is an estimeble one. In the same way, such a 
term as art may be made io mean divers things, kut whatever 
it means, the term itseli demands respectful attention and calls 
forth, normally, a pleasantly polished state cf mind, an expectation 
of lofty satisfactions. If th particular conception of art that. is 
advanced or that is implied in a work of azt is distasteful to us, we 
do not express our dissatisfaction by say-ng, “Then I don’t like 
art.” We say this- only when we are in a vandalic frame of mind. 
Ordinarily we get around the difficulty by saving, “Eut that’s not 
‘art, it’s only pretty-pretty conventionulity,’ or “It’s mere senti- 
mentality,” or “It’s nothing but raw experience, material for art, 
but not art.” We disagree cn the value oi things and the relations 
of things, but often enough we agree on ihe particular value of a 
label. It is only when the cuestion arises of just where to put the 
label, that trouble begins. These labels—perhaps we had better 
call them empty thrones—atre enemies of mankind, yet we have no 
recourse but to make peace with them. We do this by seating our 
favorite pretenders. The rival pretenders war to the death; the 
thrones to which they aspire remain serenely splendid in gold. 

I desire to advance the claims of a pretender to the throne 
called “culture.” Whatever culture is, we know that it is, or is con- 
sidered to be, a good thing. I propose to give my idea of what kind 

` of a good thing culture is. 

l The word “culture” seems to be used in three main senses or 
groups of senses. First of all, culture is technically used by the 
ethnologist and culture-historian to embody any socially inherited 
element in the life of mar, material ard spiritual Culture so 
defined is coterminous with man himself, Zor even the lowliest sav- 
ages live in a social world characterized by a complex network of 
traditionally conserved hab:ts, usages, and attitudes. The South 
_ African Bushman’s methoc of hunting game, the belief of the 
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North American Indian in “medicine,” the Periclean Athenian’s 
type of tragic drama, and the electric dynamo of mcdern industrial- 
ism are all, equally and indifferently, elements of culture, each being 
` an outgrowth of the collective spiritual effort of man, each being 
retained for a given time not as the direct and autcmatic resultant 


of purely hereditary qualities but by means of the more or less 


consciously imitative processes summarized by the terms “tra- 
dition” and “social inheritance.” From this standpoint all human 
beings or, at any rate, all human groups are cultured, though in 
vastly ‘different manners and grades of complexity. For the 
ethnologist there are many types of culture and an infinite variety 
of elements of culture, but no values, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, attach to these. His “higher” and “lower,” if he uses the 
terras at all, refer not to a moral scale of values but to stages, real 
or supposed, in a historic progression or in an evolutionary scheme. 
I do not intend to use the term “culture” in this technical sense.. 
“Civilization” would be a convenient substitute for it, were it not 
by common usage limited rather to the more complex and sophisti- 
cated forms of the stream of culture. To avoid confusion with other 
uses of the word “culture,” uses which emphatically involve the 
application of a scale of values, I shall, where necessary, use “ civili- 
zation” in lieu of the ethnologist’s “culture.” 

The second application of the term is more widely current. It 
refers to a rather conventional ideal of individual refinement, 
built up on a certain modicum of assimilated knowledge and 
experience but made up chiefly of a set of typical reactions that have 
the sanction of a class and of a tradition of long standing. Sophisti- 
. cation in the realm of intellectual goods is demanded of the applicant 
to the title of “cultured person,” but only up to a certain point. 
Far more emphasis is placed upon manner; a certain preciousness of 
conduct which takes different colors according to the nature of the 
personality that has assimilated the “cultured” ideal. At its 
worst, the preciousness degenerates into a scornful aloofness from 
the manners and tastes of the crowd; this is the well-known cultural 
snoobishness. At its most subtle, it develops into a mild and 
whimsical vein of cynicism, an amused skepticism that would not 
for the world find itself betrayed into an unwonted enthusiasm; 
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“this type of cultured manner presents a more engaging countenance 
to the crowd, which only rarely gets hints of the discomfiting play 
of its irony, but it is an attitude of perhaps even more radical 
aloofness than snobbishness outright. .Aloofr.ess of some kind is 
generally a sine qua non of the second type of culture. Another of 
its indispensable requisites is intimate contact with the past. 
Present action and opinion are, first and fcremost, seen in the 
illumination of a fixed past, a past of infinite richness and glory; 
only as an afterthought, if at all, are such action and opinion con- 
strued as instrumentalities for the building of a future. The 
ghosts of the past, preferably of the remote past, haunt the cultured 
man at every step. He is uncannily responsive to their slightest 
touch; he shrinks from the employment of his individuality as a 
creative agency. But perhaps the most extraordinary thing about 
the cultured ideal is its selection of the particular treasures of the 
past which it deems worthiest of worship. This selection, which 
might seem bizarre to a mere outsider, is generally justified by a 
number of reasons, sometimes endowed with a philosophic cast, 
but unsympathetic persons seem to incline to the view that these 
reasons are only rationalizations ad hoc, that the selection of treas- 
ures has proceeded chiefly according to the accidents of history. 

In brief, this cultured ideal is a vesture and an air. The vesture 
may drape gracefully about one’s person and zhe air has often much 
charm, but the vesture is a ready-made garment for all that and 
the air remains an air. In America the cultured ideal, in its 
quintessential classical form, is a more exotic plant than in the halls 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whence it was imported to these rugged 
shores, but fragments and derivatives of it meet us frequently 
enough. The cultured ideal embraces many forms, of which the 
classical Oxonian form is merely one of the most typical. There 
are also Chinese and talmudic parallels. Wherever we find it, 
it discloses itself to our eyes in the guise of a spiritual heirloom 
that must, at-all cost, be preserved intact. 

The third use made of the term is the least easy to define and to 
illustrate satisfactorily, perhaps because those who use it are so 
seldom able to give us a perfectly clear idea of just what they 
themselves mean by culture. Culture in this third sense shares 
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with our first, technical, conception an emphasis on’ the spiritual 
possessions of the group rather than of the individual. With our 
second conception it shares a stressing of selected factors out of the 
vast whole of the ethnologist’s stream of culture as intrinsically 
more valuable, more characteristic, more significant in a spiritual 
sense than the rest. To say that this culture embraces all the 
‘psychic, as contrasted with the purely material, elements of civiliza- 
tion would not be accurate, partly because the resulting conception 
would still harbor a vast number of relatively trivial elements, 
partly because certain of the material factors might well occupy 
a decisive place in the cultural ensemble. To limit the term, as is 
sometimes done, to art, religion, and science has again the dis- 
advantage of a too rigid exclusiveness. We may perhaps come ' 
nearest the mark by saying that the cultural conception we are now 
trying to grasp aims to embrace in a single term those general 
attitudes, views of life, and specific manifestations of civilization 
that give a particular people its distinctive place in the world. 
Emphasis is put not so much on what is done and believed by a 
people as on how what is done and believed functions in the whole 
life of that people, on what significance it has for them. The very 
same element of civilization may be a vital strand in the culture of 
one people, and a well-nigh negligible factor in the culture of another. 
` The present conception of culture is apt to crop up particularly in 
connection with problems of nationality, with attempts to find 
embodied in the character and civilization of a given people some 
peculiar excellence, some distinguishing force, that is strikingly its 
own. Culture thus becomes nearly synonymous with the “spirit” 
or “genius” of a people, yet not altogether, for whereas these loosely 
used terms refer rather to a psychological, or pseudo-psychological, 
background of national civilization, culture includes with this 
background a series of concrete manifestations which are believed 
to be peculiarly symptomatic cf it. Culture, then, may be briefly 
defined as civilization in so far as it embodies the national genius. 
Evidently we are on peculiarly dangerous ground here. The 
current assumption that the so-called “genius” of a people is ulti- 
mately reducible to certain inherent hereditary traits of a bio- 
logical and psychological nature does not, for the most part, bear 
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very serious examination. Frequently. enough what is assumed 
to be an innate racial characteristic turns ouz on closer study to 
be the resultant of purely historical causes. A mode of thinking, 
a distinctive type of reaction, gets itself established, in the course of 
a complex historical development, as typical, as normal; it serves 
then as ‘a model for the working over of new elements of civilization. 
From numerous examples of such distinctive modes of thinking or 
types of reaction a: basic genius is abstracted. There need be no 
special quarrel with this conception of a national genius so long as it 
is not worshiped as an irreducible psychological fetich. Ethnolo- 
gists fight shy of broad generalizations and hazily cefined concepts. 
They are therefore rather timid about operating with national spirits 
and geniuses. The chauvinism of national apologists, which sees 
in the spirits of their own peoples peculiar excellences utterly denied 
to less blessed denizens of the globe, largely justifies this timidity 
of the scientific students. of civilization. Yet here, as so often, the 
precise knowledge of the scientist lags somewhat behind the more 
naive but more powerful insights of non-professional experience and 
impression. To deny to the genius of-a people an ultimate psycho- 
logical significance and to refer it to the specific historical develop- 
ment of that people is not, after all is said and done, to analyze it 
out of existence. It remains true that large groups of people 
everywhere tend to think and to act in accordance with established 
and all but instinctive forms, which are in large measure peculiar 
to it. The question as to whether these forms, that in their inter- _ 
relations constitute the genius of a people, are primarily explainable 
in terms of native temperament, of historical development, or of 
both is of interest to the social psychologist, but nsed not cause us 
much concern. The relevance of this question is not always appar- 
ent. It is enough to know that in actual fact nationa‘ities, using 
the word without political implication, have come to bear the 
impress in thought and action of a certain mold and that this 
mold is more clearly discernible in certain elements of civilization 
than in others. The specific culture of a nationality is that group 
of elements in its civilization which most empaatically exhibits the 
mold. In practice it is sometimes convenient to identify the 
national culture with its genius. 
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An example or two and we shall have dore with these preliminary. - . 
definitions. The whole terrain through which we are now struggling. 
is a hotbed of subjectivism, a splendid field for the airing of national: 
conceits. For all that, there are a large number of international 
agreements in opinion as to the salient cultural characteristics of 
various peoples. No one who has even superficially concerned 
. himself with French culture can have failed to be impressed by the 
qualities of clarity, lucid systematization, balance, care in choice 
of means, and good taste, that permeate so many’ aspects of the: 
national civilization. These quelities have their weaker side. We 
are familiar with the overmechanization, the emotional timidity 
or shallowness (quite a different thing from emoticnal restraint), 
the exaggeration of manner at the expense of content, that are 
revealed in some of the manifestations of the French spirit. Those 
elements of French civilization that give characteristic evidence 
of the qualities of its genius may be said; in our present limited 
serse, to constitute the culture of France; or, to put it somewhat 
differently, the cultural significance of any element in the civilization 
of France is in the light it sheds on the French genius. From this: 
standpoint we can evaluate culturally such traits in French civiliza- 
tion as the formalism of the French classical drama, the insistence 
in French education on the study of the mother-tongue and of its 
classics, the prevalence of epigram in French life and letters, the 
intellectualist cast so often given to aesthetic movements in France, 
_the lack of turgidity in modern French music, the relative absence 

` of the ecstatic note in religion, the strong tendency to bureaucracy 
in French administration. Each and all of these and hundreds of 
other traits could be readily paralleled from the civilization of Eng- , 
land. Nevertheless, their relative cultural significance, I venture 
to think, is a lesser one in England than in France. In France they 
seem to lie more deeply in the grooves of the cultural mold of its 
civilization. Their study would yield something like a rapid bird’s- 
eye view of the spirit of French culture. 

Let us turn to Russia, the culture of which has as definite a 
cast as that of France. I shall mention only one, but that perhaps 
the most significant, asnect of Russian culture, as I see it—the tend- 
ency of the Russian to see and think of human beings not as repre- 
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sentatives of types, not as creatures that appear eternally clothed 
in the garments of civilization, but as stark human beings existing 
primarily in and for themselves, only secondarily for the sake of 
civilization. Russian democracy has as its fundamental aim less 
the creation of democratic institutions than the effective liberation 
of personality itself. The one thing that the Russian can take 
seriously is elemental humanity, and elemental humanity, in his 
view of the world, obtrudes itself at every step. He is therefore 
sublimely at home with himself and his neighbor and with God. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that the extremest of Russian atheists is 
on better speaking terms with God than are the devout of other 
_ lands, to whom God is always something of a mystery. For his 
environment, including in that term all the machinery of civiliza- 
tion, the Russian has generally not a little contempt. The sub- 
ordination of the deeps of personality to an institution is not 
readily swallowed by him as a necessary price for the blessings of 
civilization. We can follow out this sweeping humanity, this 
almost impertinent prodding of the real self that lies swathed in 
civilization, in numberless forms. In perscnal relations we may 
note the curious readiness of the Russian to ignore all the institu- 
tional barriers which separate man from man; on its weaker side, 
this involves at times a personal irresponsibility that harbors no 
insincerity. The renunciation of Tolstoi was no isolated phenome- 
non, it was a symbol of the deep-seated Russian indifference to 
institutionalism, to the accreted values of civilization. Ina spiritual — 
sense, it is easy for the Russian to overthrow any embodiment of 
the spirit of institutionalism; his real loyalties are elsewhere. 
The Russian preoccupation with elemental humanity is naturally 
most in evidence in the realm of art, where self-expression has 
freest rein. In the pages of Tolstoi, Dostoyevski, Turgenev, 
Gorki, and Chekhov personality runs riot in its morDid moments 
of play with crime, in its depressions and apathies, in its generous 
enthusiasms and idealisms. So many of the figures in Russian 
literature look out upon life with a puzzled and incredulous gaze. 
“This thing that you call civilization—is that all there is to life?” 
we hear them ask a hundred times. In music too the Russian 
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spirit delights to unmask itself, to revel in.the cries and gestures 
of man as man. It speaks to us out of the rugged accents of a 
Moussorgski as out of the well-nigh unendurable despair of a Tchai- 
kovski. It is hard to think of the main current of Russian art as 
anywhere infected by the dry rot of formalism; we expect some 
human flash or cry to escape frcm behind the bars. 

I have avoided all attempt to construct a parallel between the 
spirit of French civilization and that of Russian civilization, between 
the culture of France and the culture of Russia. Strict parallels 
force an emphasis on contrasts. I have been content merely to 
suggest that underlying the elements of civilization, the study of 
which is the province of the etknologist and culture-historian, is a 
culture, the adequate interpretation of which is beset with diff- 
culties and which is often left to men of letters. 


H. THE GENUINE CULTURE 


The second and third conceptions of the term “culture” are 
what I wish to make the basis of our genuine culture—the pre- 
tender to the throne whose claims to recognition we are to consider. 
We may accept culture as signifying the characteristic mold of a 
national civilization, while from the second conception of culture, 
that of a traditional type of incividual refinement, we will borrow 
the notion of idealform. Let me say at once that nothing is farther 
‘from my mind than to plead the cause of any specific type of culture. 
It would be idle to praise or blame any fundamental condition of our 
civilization, to praise or blame any strand in the warp and woof of 
its genius. These conditions and these strands must be accepted 
as basic. They are slowly modifiable, to be sure, like everything 
else in the history of man, but radical modification of fundamentals 
does not seem necessary for the production of a genuine culture, 
however much a readjustment of their relations may be. In 
other words, a genuine culture is perfectly conceivable in any type 
or stage of civilization, in the mold of any national genius. It can 
be conceived as easily in terms of a Mohammedan polygamous 
society, or of an American Indian “primitive” non-agricultural 
society, as in those of our familiar occidental societies. On the 
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other hand, what may by contrast be called “spurious” cultures 
are just as easily conceivable in. conditions of general enlightenment 
as in those of relative ignorance and squalor. 

The genuine culture is not of necessity either high or low; it is 
merely inherently harmonious, balanced, self-satisfactory. It is the 
expression of a richly varied and yet somehow unified ard consistent 
attitude toward life, an attitude which sees the significance of any ` 
one element of civilization in its relation to all others. It is, ideally 
speaking, a culturé in which nothing is spiritually meaningless, 
in which no important part of the general functioning brings with 
it a- sense of frustration, cf misdirected or unsympathetic effort. 
It is not a spiritual hybrid of contradictory patches, of water-tight 
compartments of consciousness that avoid participation in a har- 
_ monious synthesis. If the culture necessitates slavery, it frankly 
admits it; if it abhors slavery, it feels its way to an economic 
adjustment that obviates the necessity of its employment. It does 
not make a great show in its ethical ideals cf an uncompromising 
. Opposition to slavery, only to introduce what amounts to a slave 
system into certain portions of its industrial mechanism. Or, if it 
builds. itself magnificent houses of worship, it is because of the 
necessity it feels to symbolize in beautiful stone a religious impulse 
that is deep and vital; if it is ready to discard institutionalized 
religion, it is prepared also to dispense with the homes of institu- 
tionalized religion. It does not look sheepish when a direct appeal 
is made to its religious consciousness, then make amends by furtively 
donating a few dollars toward the maintenance of an African mission. 
Nor does it carefully instruct its children in what it knows to be of 
‘no use or vitality either to them or in its own mature life. Nor 
does it tolerate a thousand other spiritual maladjustments such as 
are patent enough in our American life of today. It would be too 
much to say that even the purest examples yet known of a genuine 
culture have been free of spiritual discords, of the dry rot of social 
habit, devitalized. But the great, cultures, those that we instinc- 
tively feel to have been healthy ‘spiritual organisms, such as the 
Athenian culture of the Age of Pericles and, tc a less extent perhaps, 
the English culture of Elizabethan days, have at least tended to 
such harmony. 
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It should be clearly understood that this.idéal of a genuine 
culture has no necessary connection with what we call efficiency. 
A society may be admirably efficient in the sense. that all its activi- 
ties are carefully planned with reference to erds of maximum utility 
to the society as a whole, it may tolerate no lost motion, yet it 
may well be an inferior organism as a culture-bearer. It is not 
enough that the ends of activities be socially satisiactory, that 
each member of the community jeel in some dim way that he is 
doing his bit toward the attainment of a social benefit. This is 
all very well so far as it goes, but a genuine culture refuses to 
consider the individual as a mere cog, as an entity whose sole raison 
@étre lies in his subservience to a collective purpose that he is not . 
conscious of or that has only a remote relevancy to his interests and 
strivings. The major activities of the incividual must directly 
satisfy his own creative and emotional impulses, must always be 
something more than means to an end. The great cultural fallacy 
of industrialism, as developed up to the present time, is that in 
harnessing machines to our uses it has not known how to avoid 
the harnessing of the majority of mankind to its machines. The 
telephone girl who lends her capacities, during the greater part of 
the living day, to the manipulation of a technical routine that has 
an eventually high efficiency value but that answers to no spiritual 
` needs of her own is an appalling sacrifice to civilization. As a 
solution of the problem of culture she is a failure—the more dismal 
the greater her natural endowment. As with the telephone girl, 
so, it is to be feared, with the great rhajority of us, slave-stokers to 
fires that burn for demons we would destroy, were it not that they 
appear in the guise of our benefactors. The American Indian who 
solves the economic problem with salmon-spear and rabbit-snare 
operates on a relatively low level of civilization, but he represents 
an incomparably higher solution than our telephone girl of the 
questions that culture has to ask of economics. There is here no 
question of the immediate utility, of the effective directness, of 
economic effort, nor of any sentimentalizing regrets as to the passing 
of the “natural man.” The Indian’s salmon-spearing is a cultur- 
ally higher type of activity than that of the telephone girl or mill 
hand simply because there is normally no sense of spiritual frustra- 
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tion during its prosecution, nc-feeling of subservience to tyrannous 
yet largely inchoate demands, because it works in naturally with 
all the rest of the Indian’s activities instead of standing out as a 
desert patch of merely economic effcrt in the whole of life. A 
genuine culture cannot be defmed as a sum of abstractly desirable 
ends, as a mechanism. It must be looked upon as a sturdy plant 
growth, each remotest leaf and twig of which is organically fed by 
the sap at the core. And this growth is not here meant as a meta- 
phor for the group only; it is meant to apply as well to the indi- 
vidual. A culture that does not build itself out of the central 
interests and desires of its bearers, that works from general ends to 
the individual, is an external culture. The word “external,” 
which is so often instinctively chosen to describe such a culture, 
is well chosen. The genuine culture is internal, it works from the 
individual to ends. 

We have already seen that there is no necessary correlation 
between the development of civilization and the relative genuineness 
of the culture which forms its spiritual essence. This requires a 
word of further explanation: By the development of civilization 
is meant the ever increasing Cegree of sophistication of our society 
and of our individual lives. This progressive -sophistication is the 
inevitable cumulative result o: the sifting processes oi social experi- 
ence, of the ever increasing complications of our innumerable types 
of organization; most of all of our steadily growing knowledge of 
our natural environment and, as a consequence, our practical 
mastery, for economic ends, of the resources that nature at once 
grants us and hides from us. It is chiefly the cumulative force of 
this sophistication that gives us the sense of what we call “progress.” 
Perched on the heights of an office building twenty cr more stories 
taller than our fathers ever dreamed of, we feel that we are getting 
up in the world. Hurling cur bodies through space with an ever 
accelerating velocity, we feel taat we are getting on. Under sophis- 
tication I include not merely intellectual and technical advance, 
but most of the tendencies that make for a cleaner and healthier 
and, to a large extent, a more humanitarian existence. It is excel- 
lent to keep one’s hands spotlessly clean, to eliminate smallpox, 
to administer anesthetics. Our growing sophistication, our ever 
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increasing solicitude to obey the dictates of common sense, make 
‘these tendencies imperative. It would be sheer obscurantism to 
wish to stay their progress. But there can be no stranger illusion— 
and it is an illusion we nearly all share—than this, that because the 
tools of life are today more specialized and more refined than ever 
before, that because the technique brought by science is more 
perfect than anything the worlc has yet known, it necessarily 
follows that we are in like degree attaining to a profounder harmony 
of life, to a deeper and more satisfying culture. It is as though we 
believed that an elaborate mathematical computation which involved 
figures of seven and eight digits could not but result in a like figure. 
et we know that one million multiplied by zero gives us zero quite 
as effectively as one multiplied by zero. The truth is that sophisti- 
cation, which is what we ordinarily mean by the progress of civiliza- 
tion, is, in the long run, a merely quantitative concept that defines 
the external conditions for the growth or decay of culture. We are 
right to have faith in the progress of civilization. We are wrong to 
assume that the maintenance or even advance of culture is a function 
of such progress. A reading of the facts of ethnology and culture 
history proves plainly that maxima of culture have frequently 
been reached in low levels of sophistication; that minima of culture 
have been plumbed in some of the highest. Civilization, as a whole, 
moves on; culture comes and goes. 

Every profound change in the flow of civilization, particularly 
every change in its economic bases, tends to bring about an unsettling 
and readjustment of culture valves. Old culture forms, habitual 
types of reaction, tend to persist through the force of inertia. The 
maladjustment of these habitual reactions to their new civilizational 
environment brings with it a measure of spiritual disharmony, which 
the more sensitive individuals feel eventually as a fundamental lack 
of culture. Sometimes the maladjustment corrects itself with great 
rapidity, at other times it may persist for generations, as in the case 
of America, where a chronic state of cultural maladjustment has for 
so long a period reduced much of our higher life to sterile externality. 
It is easier, generally speaking, for a genuine culture to subsist on a 
lower level of civilization; the differentiation of individuals as 
regards their social and economic functions is so much less than in 
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the higher levels that there is less danger of the reduction of the 
‘individual to an unintelligible fragment of the social organism. 
How to reap the undeniable benefits of a great differentiation of 
functions, without at the same time losing sight of the individual 
as a nucleus of live cultural values, is the great and difficult problem 
of any rapidly complicating civilization. We are far from having 
solved it in America. Indeed; it may ke doubted whether more 
than an insignificant minority are aware of the existence of the 
problem. Yet the present world-wide labor unrest has as one of 
its deepest roots some sozt of perception of the cultural fallacy of 
the present form of industrialism. 

It is perhaps the sensitive ethnologist who has studied an “abo: 
' riginal civilization at first hand who is most impressed by the fre- 
quent vitality of culture in less sophisticated levels. He cannot 
but admire the well-rounded life of the average participant in the 
civilization of a typical American Indian tribe; the firmness with 
which every part of that life—economic, social, religious, and 
aesthetic—is bound together into a significant whole in respect to 
which he is far from a passive pawn; above all, the molding rôle; 
oftentimes definitely creative, that he plays in the mechanism of . 
his culture. When the political integrity of his tribe is destroyed 
by contact with the whites and the old cultural values cease to 
have the atmosphere needed for their’ continued vitality, the 
Indian finds himself in a state of bewildered vacuity. Even if he 
succeeds in making a fairly satisfactory compromise with his new 
environment, ðn making what his well-wishers consider great prog- 
ress toward enlightenment, he is apt to retain an uneasy sense of 
the loss of some vague and great good, some state of mind that he 
would be hard put to it to detine, but which gave him a courage and 
joy that latter-day prosperity never quite seems to have regained 
for him. What has happened is that he hes slipped out of the warm 
embrace of a culture into the cold air cf fragmentary existence. 
What is sad about the passing of the Indian is not the depletion of 
his numbers by disease ror even the contempt that is too often 
meted-out to him in his life on the reservation, it is the fading away 
of genuine cultures, built though they were out of the materials 
of a low order of sophistication. 
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We have no right to demand of the higher levels of sophistica- 
tion that they preserve to the individual his manifold functioning, 
but we may well ask whether, as a compensation, the individual 
may not reasonably demand an intensification in cultural value, 
a spiritual heightening, of such functions as are left him. Failing 
this, he must be'admitted to have retrograded. The limitation in 
functioning works chiefly in the economic sphere. It is therefore 
imperative, if the individual is to preserve his value as a cultured 
being, that he compensate himself out of the non-economic, the 
non-utilitarian spheres—social, religious, scientific, aesthetic. This 
idea of compensation brings to view an important issue, that of 
the immediate and the remoter ends of human effort. 

As a mere organism, man’s only function is to exist; in other 
words, to keep himself alive anc to propagate his kind. Hence 
‘the procuring of food, clothing, and shelter for himself and those 
dependent on him constitutes the immediate end of his effort. 
There are civilizations, like that of the Eskimo, in which by far the 
greater part of man’s energy is corsumed in the satisfaction of these 
immediate ends, in which most of his activities contribute directly 
or indirectly to the procuring and preparation of food and the 
materials for clothing and shelter. There are practically no civiliza- 
tions, however, in which at least some of the available energy is not 
set free for the remoter ends, though, as a rule, these remoter ends 
are by a process of rationalization made to seem to contribute to 
the immediate ones. (A magical ritual, for instance, which, when 
considered psychologically, seems to liberate and give form to power- 
ful emotional aesthetic elements of our nature, is nearly always 
put in harness to some humdrum utilitarian end—the catching of 
tabbits or the curing of disease.) As a matter of fact, there are 
very few “primitive” civilizations that do not consume an exceed- 
ingly large share of their energies in the pursuit of the remoter 
ends, though it remains true that these remoter ends are nearly 
always functionally or pseudo-functionally interwoven with the 
immediate ends. Art for art’s sake may be a psychological fact on 
these less sophisticated levels; it is certainly not a cultural fact. 

On our own level of civilizaticn the remoter ends tend to split 
off altogether from the immediate ones and to assume the form of a 
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spiritual escape or refuge from the pursuit of the latter. The separa- 
tion of the two classes of encs is never absolute nor can it ever be; 
it is enough to note the presence of a powerful drift of the two 
away from each other. It is easy to demonstrate this drift by 
examples taken out of our daily experience. While in most primi- 
tive civilizations the dance is apt to be a ritual activity at least 
ostensibly associated with purposes of an economic nature, it is 
with us a merely and self-consciously pleesurable activity that not 
only splits off from the spher2 of the pursuit of immediate ends but 
even tends to assume a position of hostility to that sphere. In a 
primitive civilization a greai chief dances as a matter of course, 
oftentimes as a matter of exercising a peculiarly honored privi- 
lege. With us the captain of industry either refuses to dance at 
all or does so as a half-contemptuous concession to the tyranny of 
social custom. On the other hand, the artist of a Ballet Russe 
has sublimated the dance to an exquisite instrument of self- 
expression, has succeeded in providing himself with an adequate, 
or more than adequate, cultural recompense for his loss of mastery 
in the realm of direct ends. The captain of industry is one of the 
comparatively small class of individuals that has inherited, in 
vastly complicated form, something of the feeling of control over 
_the attainment of direct ends that belongs by cultural right to 
primitive man; the ballet dancer has saved and intensified jor 
himself the feeling of spontaneous participation and creativeness in 
the world of indirect ends that also belongs by cultural right to 
primitive man. Each has saved part of the wreckage of a sub- 
merged culture for himself. 

The psychology of direct and indirect ends undergoes a gradual 
modification, only partly corsummated as yet, in the higher levels 
of civilization. The immediate ends continue to exercise the 
same tyrannical sway in the ordering of our lives, but as our spiritual 
selves become enriched and develop a more and more inordinate 
craving for subtler forms of experience, there develops also an 
attitude of impatience with the solution of the more immediate 
problems of life. In other words, the immediate ends cease to be 
felt as chief ends and gradually become necessary means, but only 
means, toward the attainment of the more remote ends. These 
remoter ends, in turn, so far from being looked upon as purely 
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incidental activities which result from the spilling over of an 
energy concentrated almost entirely on the pursuit of the immediate ` 
ends, become the chief ends of life. This change of attitude is 
implied in the statement that the art, science, and religion of a 
higher civilization best express its spirit or culture. The trans- 
formation of ends thus briefly ou-lined is far from an accomplished 
fact; it is rather an obscure drift in the history of values, an 
expression of the volition of the more sensitive participants in our 
culture. Certain temperaments <eel themselves a far along 
the drift, others lag behind. 

The transformation of ends is of the greatest cultural gnosis 
because it acts as a powerful force for the preservation of culture in 
levels in which a fragmentary economic functioning of the indi- 
vidual is inevitable. So long as the individual retains a sense of 
control over the major goods of life, he is able to take his place in 
the cultural patrimony of his people. Now that the major goods . 
of life have shifted so largely from the realm of immediate to that 
cf remote ends, it becomes a cultural necessity for all who would 
not be looked upon as disinherited to share in the pursuit of these 
remoter ends. No harmony and depth of life, no culture, is possible 
when activity is well-nigh circumscribed by the sphere of immediate 
ends and when functioning within that sphere is so fragmentary as to 
have no inherent intelligibility or interest. Here lies the grimmest 
joke of our present American civilization. The vast majority of 
us, deprived of any but an insignificant and culturally abortive 
share in the satisfaction of the immediate wants of mankind, are 
further deprived of both opportunity and stimulation to share in 
the production of non-utilitarian values. Part of the time we are 
dray horses; the rest of the time we are listless consumers of goods 
_ which have received no least impress of our personality. In other 
words, our spiritual selves go hungry, for the most part, pretty 
much all of the time. 


TI. THE CULTURED INDIVIDUAL AND THE CULTURAL GROUP 


There is no real opposition, at last analysis, between the con- 
cept of a culture of the group and the concept of an individual 
culture. The two are interdependent. A healthy national culture 
is never a passively accepted heritage from the past, but implies 
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` the creative participation of zhe members of the community; 
implies, in other words, the presence of caltured individuals. An 
automatic perpetuation of standardized values, not subject to the 
‘constant remodeling of individuals willing to put some part of 
themselves into the forms they receive from their predecessors, 
leads to the dominance of impersonal formulas. The individual 
is left out in the cold; the culture becomes a manner rather than a 
way of life, it ceases to be genuine. It is just as true, however, 
that the individual is helpless without a cultural heritage to’ work 
on. He cannot, out of his unaided spiritual powers, weave a strong 
cultural fabric instinct with the flush of his own personality. Crea- 
tion is a‘bending of form to one’s will, nct a manufacture oi form 
‘ex nihilo. If the passive perpetuator of a cultural tradition gives 
us merely a manner, the shell of a life that once was, the creator 
from out of a cultural waste gives us hardly more than a gesture or 
a yawp, the strident promise of a vision raised by our desires. 
There is a curious notion afloat that “new” countries are espe- 
cially favorable soil for the formation of a virile culture. By new 
is meant something old that has been transplanted to.a back- 
ground devoid of historical associations. It would be remarkable 
if a plant, flourishing in heavy black loam, suddenly acquired a 
new virility on transplantation into a shallow sandy soil. Meta- 
phors are dangerous things that prove nothing, but experience sug- 
gests the soundness of this particular metaphor. Indeed, there is 
nothing more tenuous, more shamelessly imitative and external, 
less virile and self-joyous, than the cu.tures of so-called “new 
countries.” The environments of these transplanted cultures are 
new, the cultures. themselves are old with the sickly age of arrested 
development. If signs of a genuine blossoming of culture are 
belatedly beginning to appear in America, it is not because America 
is still new; rather is America coming oi age, beginning to feel a 
little old. In a genuinely new country, the preoccupation with the 
immediate ends of existence reduces creztiveness in the sphere of 
the more remote.ends to a minimum, The net result is a perceptible 
dwarfing of culture. The old stock of non-material cultural goods 
lingers on without being subjected to vital remodelings, becomes 
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progressively impoverished, and ends by being so hopelessly . 
ill-adjusted to the economic and social environment that the ` 
more sensitive spirits tend to break with it altogether and to begin 
anew with a frank recognition of zhe new environmental conditions. 
Such new starts are invariably crude; they are long in bearing the 
fruits of a genuine culture. 

It is only an apparent paradcx that the subtlest and the most 
decisive cultural influences of personality, the most fruitful revolts, 
are discernible in those environments that have long and unin- 
terruptedly supported a richly streaming culture. So far from being 
suffocated in an atmosphere of endless precedent, the creative 
spirit gains sustenance and vigor for its own unfolding anid, if it is 
strong enough, it may swing free of that very atmosphere with a 
poise hardly dreamed of by the timid iconoclasts of unformed 
cultures. Not otherwise could we understand the cultural history 
‘ of modern Europe. Only in a mature and richly differentiated soil 
could arise the iconoclasms and visions of an Anatole France, a 
Nietzsche, an Ibsen, a Tolstoi. In America, at least in the America 
of-yesterday, these iconoclasms and these visions would either have 
been strangled in the cradle, or, had they found air to breathe, they 
would have half-developed into a crude and pathetic isolation. 
There is no sound and vigorous individual incorporation of a cultured 
ideal without the soil of a genuine communal culture; and no genu- 
ine communal culture without the transforming energies of personali- 
ties at once robust and saturated with the cultural values of their 
time and place. The highest type of culture is thus locked in the 
embrace of an endless chain, to the forging of which goes much labor, 
weary and protracted. Such a culture avoids the two extremes of 
“externality ”—the externality of surfeit, which weighs down the 
individual, and the externality of barrenness. The former is the 
decay of Alexandrianism, in which the individual is no more; the 
latter, the combined immaturity and decay of an uprooted culture, 
in which the individual is not yet. Both types of externality may 
be cornabined in the same culture, frequently in the same person. 
Thus, it is not uncommon to find in America individuals who 
have had engrafted on a barren and purely utilitarian culture a 
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ealtarai ‘tradition that apes a grace already embalmed. One sur- 
“mises that. this. juxtaposition of incongruous atmospheres is even 
typical in. gertäin cirtles. 

Let üs-loòk, a little more closely at the place of the individual 
in a modern sophisticated cultur2. I have insisted throughout that 
a genuine’ culture is one that gives its bearers a sense oi inner 
satisfaction, a.feeling of spiritual mastery. In the higher levels 
of civilization this sense of mastery is all but withdrawn, as we have 
seen, from the economic sphere. It must, then, to an even greater 
extent than in more primitive civilizations, feed on the non-economic 
spheres of human activity. The individual is thus driven, or should 
be if he would be truly cultured, to the identification of himself 
with some portion of the wid2 range of non-economic interests. 
From the standpoint adopted in this study, this does not mean that 
the identification is a purely casual and acquisitive process; it is, 
indeed, made not so much for its own sake as in order to give the 
self the wherewithal to develop its powers. Concretely considered, 
this would mean, for instance, that a mediocre person moderately 
gifted with the ability to express his aesthetic instincts in plastic 
form and exercising that gift in his own sincere and humble way 
(to the neglect, it may be, of practically all other interests) is ipso 
facto a more cultured individual than a person of brilliant endow- 
ments whe has acquainted himself in a general wey with all the 
“best” that has been thought and felt ard done, but who has never 
succeeded in bringing any portion of his range of interests into direct 
relation with his volitional self, with the innermost shrine of his 
personality. An individual of the latter type, for ail his brilliance, 
we call “flat.” <A flat person cannot be truly cultured. He may, 
of course, be highly cultured in the conventional sense of the word 
“culture,” but that is another story. I would not be understood 
as claiming that direct creativeness is essential, though it is highly 
desirable, for the development of individual culture. To a large 
extent it is possible to gain a sense of the required mastery by link- 

‘ing one’s own personality with that of the great minds and hearts 
that society has recognized as its significent creators. Possible, 
` that is, so long as. such linking, such vicarious experience, is 
attended by some portion of the effort, the fluttering toward 
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realization that is inseparable from òU creative store” “Tei is to be 
feared, however, that the self-discipline that is here implied i is none 
too often practiced. The linking, as I have called-it,. of self with 
master soul too often degeneretes into g pleasurable: ‘servitude, 
into a facile abnegation of one’s own individuality, the more insidi- - 
ous that it has the approval of current judgment. The pleasurable 
servitude may degenerate still further into a vice. - Those.of us who 
are not altogether blind can see in certain of our acquaintances, if 
not in ourselves, an indulgence in aesthetic or scientific goods that 
is strictly comparable to the abuse of alcoholic intoxicants. Both 
types of self-ignoring or self-submerging habit are signs of a debili- 
tated personality; both are antithetical to the formation of culture. 
The individual self, then, in aspiring to culture, fastens upon the 
accumulated cultural goods of its society, not so much for the sake 
of the passive pleasure of their acquirement, as for the sake of the 
stimulus given to the unfolding personality and of the orientation 
derived in the world (or better, a world) of cultural values. The 
orientation, conventional as it may be, is necessary if only to give 
the self a modus vivendi with society at large. The individual. 
needs to assimilate much of the cultural background of his society, 
many of the current sentiments of his people, to prevent his self- 
expression from degenerating into social sterility. A spiritual 
hermit may be genuinely cultured, but he is hardly socially so. 
To say that individual culture must needs grow organically out 
of the rich soil of a communal culture is far from saying that it must 
be forever tied to that culture by the leading strings of its own 
childhood. Once the individual self has grown strong enough to 
travel in the path most clearly illuminated by its own light, it not 
only can but should discard much of the scaffolding by which it has 
made its ascent. Nothing is more pathetic than the persistence with 
which well-meaning applicants to culture attempt to keep up or 
revive cultural stimuli which have long outlived their significance 
for the growth of personality. To keep up or brush up one’s 
Greek, for example, in those numerous cases in which a knowledge 
of Greek has ceased to bear a genuine relation to the needs of the 
spirit, is almost a spiritual crime. It is acting “the dog in the 
manger” with one’s own soul. If the traveling in the path of the 
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selfs illumination leads to a position. that is destructive of the 
very values the self was fed on, as happened, though in very different 
ways, with Nietzsche and with Tolstoi, it has-not in the slightest 
lost touch with genuine culture. It may well, on the contrary, have 
arrived at its own highest possible point of cultural development. 
Nietzsche and Tolstoi, however, are extreme types of personality. 
There is no danger that the vast army of cultured humanity will 
ever come to occupy spiritual positions of such rigor and criginality. 
The real danger, as is so abundantly attested by daily experience, 
is in submitting to the remorselessly levelirg forces of a common 
` cultural heritage and of the action of average mind on average 
mind. These forces will always tend to a general standardization 
of both the content and the spirit of culture. so powerfully, indeed, 
that the centrifugal effect of robust, self-sustaining personalities 
need not be feared. The caution to conformity with tradition, 
which the champions of culture so often feel themselves called upon 
to announce, is one that we can generally dispense. with. It is 
rather the opposite caution, the caution to conformity with the 
essential nature of one’s own personality, that needs urging. Itneeds 
to be urged as a possible counter-irritant to the flat and tedious 
sameness of spiritual outlock, the anemic make-believe, the smug 
intolerance of the challenging, that so imprison our American souls. 
No ‘greater test of the genuineness of both individual and cem- 
munal culture can be applied than the attitide adopted toward the 
past, its institutions, its treasures of art and thought. The genu- 
inely cultured individual or society does not contemptuously 
reject the past. They honor the works oi the past, but not because 
they are gems of historical chance, not because, being out of our 
reach, they must needs be looked at through the enshrining glass 
- of museum cases. These works of the past still excite our heart- 
felt interest and sympathy because, and only im so far as, they may 
be recognized as the expression of a human spirit warmly akin, despite 
all differences of outward garb, to our own. This is very nearly 
equivalent to saying that the past is of cultural interest only when 
it is still the present or may yet become the future. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the historical spirit has a:ways been something of an 
anticultural force, has always acted in some measure as an unwitting 
deterrent of the cultural utilization of the past. The historical 
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spirit says, “Beware, those thoughts and those feelings that you so 
rashly think to embody in the warp and woof of your own spirit— 
` they are of other time and of other place and they issue from alien 
motives. In bending over them you do but obscure them with the 
shadow of your own spirit.” ‘This cool reserve is an excellent mood 
for the making of historical scier.ce; its usefulness to-the building 
of culture in the present is doubtful. We know immensely more 
about Hellenic antiquity in these days than did the scholars and 
artists of the Renaissance; it would be folly to pretend that our 
live utilization of the Hellenic spirit, accurately as we merely know 
it, is comparable to the inspiration, the creative stimulus, that those 
men of the Renaissance obtained from its fragmentary and garbled 
tradition. It is cifficult to think of a renaissance of that type as 
thriving in the critical atmosphere of today. We should walk so 
gingerly in the paths of the past for fear of stepping on anachronisms, 
that, wearied with fatigue, we should finally sink into a heavy doze, 
to be awakened only by the insistent clatter of the present. It may 
be that in our present state of sophistication such a spirit of criti- 
cism, of detachment, is not only unavoidable but essential for the 
preservation of our own individualities. The past is now more 
of a past than ever before. Perhaps we should expect less of it 
than ever before. Or rather expect no more of it than it hold its 
portals wide open, that we may enter in and despoil it of. what bits 
we choose for our pretty mosaics. Can it be that the critical 
sense of history, which galvanizes the past into scientific life, is 
destined to slay it for the life of culture? More probably, what is 
happening is that the spiritual currents of today are running so © 
fast, so turbulently, that we find it difficult to get a culturally 
vital perspective of the past, which is thus, for the time being, left 
as a glorified mummy in the hands of the pundits. And, for the 
time being, thosé others of us who take their culture neither as 
knowledge nor as manner, but as life, will ask of the past not so 
much “what?” and “when?” and “where?” as “how?” and the 
accent of their “how” will be modulated in accordance with the 
needs of the spirit of each, a spirit that is free to glorify, to transform, 
and to reject. i . 
To summarize the place of the individual in our theory of culture, 
we may say that the pursuit of genuine culture implies two types 
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of reconciliation. The self seeks instinctively for mastery. (In the 
process of acquiring a sense of mastery that is not crude but pro- 
portioned to the degree of sophistication proper to cur tithe, the 
self is compelled to suffer an abridgment and to undergo a molding. 
The extreme differentiation of function which the progress of man 
has forced upon the individual menaces the spirit; we have no 
recourse but to submit with good grace to this abridgment of our 
activity, but it must not be allowed to clip the wings of the spirit 
unduly. This is the first and most important reconciliation—the 
finding of a full world of spiritual satisfactions within the straight 
limits of an unwontedly confined ecoromic activity. The self 
must set itself at a point where it can, if not embrace the whole 
spiritual life of its group, at least catch enough of its rays to burst 
into light and flame. Moreover, the self must learn to reconcile 
its own strivings, its own imperious necessities, with the general 
spiritual life of the community. It must be content to borrow 
sustenance from the spiritual consciousness of that community and 
of its past, not merely that it may obtain the wherewithal to grow 
at all, but that it may grow where its power, great or little, will be 
brought to bear on a spiritual life thaz is of intimate concern to 
other wills. Yet, despite all reconciliations, the self has a right to 
feel that it grows as an integral, self-poised, spiritual growth, whose 
ultimate justifications rest in itself, whose sacrifices and compensa- 
tions must be justified to itself. The conception of the self as a 
mere instrument toward the attainment of communal ends, whether 
of state or other social body, is to be discarded as leading in the 
long run to psychological absurdities and to spiritual slavery. 
It is the self that concedes, if there is to ze any concession. Spiritual 
freedom, what there is of it, is not alms dispensed, now indifferently, 
now grudgingly, by the social body. That a different philosophy 
of the relation of the individual to his group is now so prevalent, 
makes it all the more necessary to insist on the spiritual primacy oi 
the individual soul. 

It is a noteworthy fect that wherever there is discussion of 
culture, emphasis is instinctively placed upon art. This applies 
as well to individual as to communal culture. We apply the term 
“cultured” only with reserve to an individual in whose life the 
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aesthetic moment plays no part. So also, if we would catch some- 
thing of the spirit, the genius, of a bygone period or of an exotic ` 
civilization, we turn first and foremost to its art. A thoughtless 
analysis would see in this nothing but the emphasis on the beautiful, 
‘the decorative, that comports with the conventional conception of 
culture as a life of traditionally molded refinement. A more 
penetrating analysis discards such an interpretation. For it the 
highest manifestations of culture, the very quintessence of the - 
genius of a civilization, necessari_y rest in art, for the reason that 
art is the authentic expression, in satisfying form, of experience; 
experience not as logically ordered by science, but as directly and 
intuitively presented to us in life. As culture rests, in essence, 
on the harmonious development of the sense of mastery instinctively 
sought by each individual soul, this can only mean that art, the 
form of consciousness in which the impress of the self is most direct, 
least hampered by outward necessity, is above all other undertak- 
ings of the human spirit bound to reflect culture. To relate our 
lives, our intuitions, our passing moods to forms of expression that 
carry conviction to others and make us live again in these others is 
the highest spiritual satisfaction we know of, the highest welding 
of one’s individuality with the spirit of his civilization. Were 
art ever really perfect in expression, it would indeed be immortal. 
Even the greatest art, however, is full of the dross of conventionality, 
of the particular sophistications of its age. As these change, the 
directness of expression in any work of art tends to be increasingly 
felt as hampered by a something fixed and alien, until it gradually 
falls into oblivion. While art lives, it belongs to culture; in the 
degree that it takes on the frigidity of death, it becomes of interest 
only to the study of civilization. Thus all art appreciation (and 
production, for that matter) has two faces. It is unfortunate that 
the face directed to civilization is so often confounded with that 
which is fixed on culture. 


IV. THE GEOGRAPHY OF CULTURE 


An oft-noted peculiarity of the development of culture is the 
fact that it reaches its greatest heights in comparatively small, 
autonomous groups. In fact, it is doubtful if a genuine culture 
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ever properly belongs to more than such a restricted group, a group 
between the members of wkich there can de said to be something 
like direct intensive spiritual contact. This direct contact is 
enriched by the common cultural heritage’cn which the minds of all 
are fed; it is rendered swift and pregnant by the thousands of 
feelings and ideas that are tacitly assumed and that constantly 
glimmer in the background. Such small, culturally autonomous 
groups were the Athens of the Periclean Age, the Rome of Augustus, ` 
the independent city-states of Italy in “ate medieval times, the 
London of Elizabethan days, and the Paris cf the last three centuries. 
It is customary to speak of certain of these groups and of their 
cultures as though they were identical with, or represented, widely 
extended groups and cultures. To a cuxcusly large extent such~ 
usages are really figures of speech, substitutions of a part for the 
= whole. It is astonishing, jor instance, how much the so-called 
“history of French literature” is really the history of literary activ- 
ity in the city of Paris. True enough, a narrowly localized culture 
may, and often does, spread its influence far beyond its properly 
restricted sphere. Sometimes it sets the pace for a whole national- 
ity, for a far-flung empire. It can do so, however, only at the 
expense of diluting in spirit as it moves away from its home, of 
. degenerating into an imitative attitudinizing. If we realized more 
` keenly what the rapid spreed or imposition of a culture entails, to 
what an extent it conquers by crushing the germs of healthier 
autonomous growths, we wculd be less eager to welcome uniformiz- 
ing tendencies, less ready to think of then as progressive in char- 
acter. A culture may well be quickened from without, but its _ 
supersession by another, whether superior cr not, is no cultural gain. 
Whether. or not it is attended by a political gain does not concern 
us here. That is why the deliberate attempt to impose a culture 
directly and speedily, no matter how backed by good will, is an 
affront to the human spirit. When such an attempt is backed, not by 
good will, but by military ruthlessness, it is the greatest conceivable 
crime against the human spirit, it is the very denial of culture. 
Does this mean that we must turn our back on all international- 
istic tendencies and vegetate forever in our nationalisms? Here 
we are confronted by the prevalent fallacy that internationalism is 
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in spirit opposed to the intensive development of autonomous 
cultures. The fallacy proceeds from a failure to realize that inter- 
nationalism, nationalism, and localism are forms that can be 
given various contents. We cannot intelligently discuss inter- 
nationalism before we know what it is that we are to be inter- 
nationalistic about. Unfortunately we are so obsessed by the idea 
of subordinating all forms of human association to the state and 
of regarding the range of all types of activity as conterminous with 
political boundaries, that it is difficult for us to reconcile the idea 
of a local or restrictedly national autonomy of culture with a 
purely political state-sovereignty and with an eocnonne-poliical: 
internationalism. 

No one can see clearly what is destined to be the larger outcome 
of the present world conflicts. They may exacerbate rather than 
allay national-political animosities and thus tend to strengthen the 
prestige of the state. But this deplorable result cannot well be 
other than a passing phase. Even now it is evident that the war 
has, in more ways than one, paved the way for an economic and, 
as a corollary, a semi-political internationalism. All those spheres 
of activity that relate to the satisfaction of immediate ends, which, 
from the vantage point that we have gained, are nothing but 
means, will tend to become international functions. However 
the internationalizing processes will shape themselves in detail, they 
will at bottom be but the reflection of that growing impatience of 
the human spirit with the preoccupation with direct ends, which I 
spoke of before. Such transnational problems as the distribution 
of economic goods, the transportation of commodities, the control 
of highways, the coinage, and numerous others, must eventually 
pass into the hands of international organizations for the simple 
reason that men will not eternally give their loyalty to the uselessly 
national administration of functions that are of inherently inter- 
national scope. As this international scope gets to be thoroughly 
realized, our present infatuations with national prestige in the eco- 
nomic sphere will show themselves for the spiritual imbecilities 
that they are. 

All this has much to do with the eventual development of culture. 
As long as culture is looked upon as a decorative appanage of large 
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political units, one can pes a atgiie taat its preservation is 
bound up with the maintenance ‘of thé prestige of these units. But 
genuine culture is inconceivable except on the basis of a highly 
individual spiritual consciousness, it rarely remains healthy and 
subtle when spread thin over an interminable area, and in its higher 
reaches it is in no mood to submit: £6 econcmic and political bonds. 
Now a generalized international ‘culture i is hardly thinkable. The 
national-political unit tends to. arrogate culture to itself and up to 
a certain point it succeeds in doing so, but only at the price of seri- 
ous cultural impoverishment of vast portions cf its terrain. If the 
economic and political integrity of these large state-controlled units 
becomes gradually undermined by the growth of international 
functions, their cultural raison d’étre must also tend to weaken. 
Culture must then tend with ever increasing intensity to cling to 
relatively small social and to minor political units, units that are 
not too large to incorporate the individual'ty that is to culture as 
the very breath of life. Between these two processes, the integra- 
tion of economic and political forces into a world sovereignty 
and. the disintegration of our present unwieldy culture units into 
small units whose life is truly virile and individual, the fetich of 
the present state, with its uncontrolled sovereignty, may in the 
dim future be trusted to melt away. The political state of today has 
long been on trial and has been found wanting. Cur national- 
political units are too small ior peace, too Large for safety. They 
are too small for the intelligent solution cf the large problems in 
the sphere of direct ends; they are too large for the fruitful enrich- 
ment of the remoter ends, for culture. 

It is in the New World, perhaps more than in any other part of 
the globe, that the unsatisfactory nature of 2 geographically wide- 
spread culture, of little depth or individuality to begin with, is 
manifest. To find substantially the same cultural manifestations, 
material and spiritual, often indeed to the minutest details, in 
New York and Chicago and San Francisco is saddening. It argues 
a shallowness in the culture itself and a read‘ness to imitation in its 
bearers that is not reassuring. Even if no definite way out of the 
flat cultural morass is clearly discernible for the present, there is no 
good in basking forever in self-sufficiency. It can only be of benefit 
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to search out the depths of conte ‘and to find wherein they are 
wanting. If we exaggerate‘our r weakness, it doesnot matter; better 
chastening than self- glorification... „We have been in the habit of 
giving ourselves credit for essentially quantitative results that are 
due rather to an unusually favoring. nature and to a favoring set 
` of economic conditions than ‘to anything in ourselves. Our vic- 
tories have been brilliant, but they have also too often been barren 
for culture. The habit of playing with loaded dice has given us a 
dangerous attitude of passivity—dangerous, that is, for culture. 
Stretching back opulently in our easy chairs, we expect great 
cultural things to happen to us. We have wound up the machinery, 
and admirable machinery it is; it is “up to” culture to come forth, 
in heavy panoply. The minute increment of individuality which 
alone makes culture in the self and eventually builds up a culture in 
the community seems somehow overlooked. Canned culture is so 
much easier to administer. 

Just now we are expecting a great deal from the European war. 
No doubt the war and its aftermath will shake us out of some part 
of our smugness and let in a few invigorating air currents of cultural 
influence, but, if we are not careful, these influences may soon 
harden into new standardizations or become diluted into another 
stock of imitative attitudes and reactions. The war and its after- 
math cannot be a sufficient cultural cause, they are at best but 
another set of favoring conditions. We need not be too much aston- 
ished if a Periclean culture does not somehow automatically burst 
into bloom. Sooner or later we shall have to get down to the humble 
task of exploring the depths of our consciousness and dragging to 
the light what sincere bits of reflected experience we can find. 
These bits will not always be beautiful, they will not always be pleas- 
ing, but they will be genuine. And then we can build. In time, in 
plenty of time—for we must have patience—a genuine culture— 
better yet, a series of linked autonomous cultures—will grace our 
lives. And New York and Chicago and San Francisco will live 
each in its own cultural strength, not squinting from one to another 
to see which gets ahead in a race for external values, but each 
serenely oblivious of its rivals because growing in a soil of genuine 
cultural values. 
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ABSTRACT 


Approximately 60 per cent of Vassar alumnae mazry. This proportion is increas- 
ing and the interval between graduation and marriage is decreasing. The proportion 
of marriages is smaller, however, for Vassar alumnae tham for the alumnae of finishing 
and preparatory schools. The averag> number of children for married Vassar alumnae 
is two. There is fairly good evidence that the families of recent alumnae are larger 
than those of earlier classes. The size oi family varies slightly with the occupation of 
the husband. The mertality rate for infants under one year is low and decreasing, 
and, varies considerably with the age of the mother enc the size of the family. As 
time passes most of the vital statistics of this college g-oup are coming to resemble 
more nearly the vital statistics of non-college groups. 


The fact that large numbers of college women do not marry 
and that those who do marry have small families-is a matter of 
frequent comment. Studies of vital statistics indicate that the 
college-educated group fails, ty a wide margin, to maintain itself 
and that a certain socially desirable class thus tends to be eliminated. 
Two recent studies made by a class in statistics at Vassar College 
throw some additional light on this subject. 

The basis of the principal study was a cuestionnaire sent to all 
Vassar alumnae by the Vassar College Alumnae Association in the 
spring of rọrọ. The data taken from thase schedules concerned 
marital state, and, for marriec alumnae, date of marriage, number 

‘of children, dates of. birth of children, and ceaths under one year 
of age; also information concerning the education and occupation 
of husbands.. This material was supplemented by a postcard 
questionnaire sent out by the Vassar College Bureau of Publica- 
tions in the summer of 1922 which covered marital state of alumnae, 
date of marriage, and numb=r of children. The proportion of 
_ returned questionnaires of both sets was unusually high (79.3 per 
cent), so that there is data concerning 5,152 alumnae from a total 
t Compare R. Sprague, “Education and Race Suicide,” Journal of Heredity, 
Vol. VI, No. 3. “American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIV. 
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of 6,499 of the classes from 1867 to 1921 inclusive. The returns 
from the more recent classes were not significant for most of the 
purposes of the study, and, with a few exceptions, none of the 
returns for classes later than 1916 were used. For this group there 
were 4,424 schedules representing 84.7 per cent of the alumnae 
body of this period (1867-1916). 

Of the 4,424 alumnae considered, 2,458, or 55.6 per cent, had 
married by the summer of 1922. Since figures derived from the 
schedules of earlier classes show that a large proportion of alumnae 
marry ten years or more after graduation, this percentage does not 


TABLE I 


Toran NUMBER or VASSAR ALUMNAE MARRIED AND NUMBER MARRIED 
WITHIN FIVE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF GRADUATION, 





1867-1916 
Number Per Cent 
Total Married Married 
Classes Number of Number within Five | Per Cent | within Five 
Alumrae Married | and One- sett Married |and One-half 
Studied Years of Years of 
Graduation (Graduation 
1867—-1871........000665 84 52 26 - 61.9 31.0 
1872-1876........00 eee 151i 84 32 55.6 -© 21.2 
87 IIIi eias 153. 8x 37 52.9 24.2 
1882-1886...........--- 132 78 $I 59.1 23.5 
1887 I8 roere sa 169 go 35 53-3 20.7 
1892-1896.... 0. cece ee 331 176 54 53.2 16.3 
TBQ7-IQOT saer 492 289 IIQ 58.7 24.2 
IQO2-1906..... 6. eee eee 782 465 209 59.5 26.7 
IQOJ-IOTX... 0. eee eee eee 1,016 624 340 61.4 33-5 
IQI2-1916........200-- 1,114 519 386 46.6 34.6 
Toal ereda ni 4,424 2,458 1,269 55.6 28.7 


represent the proportion of alumnae that will finally marry. A 
slight decrease in the percentage of the alumnae marrying is appar- 
ent down to the late nineties. The decrease is even more marked 
for the proportion of those who marry within five and one-half 
years’? of graduation. The fifteen years following 1396 show a 
decided increase in the percentage of the entire alumnae body marry- 
ing, and especially in the percentage marrying within five and one- 

* This lag Las not always been fully allowed for in the marriage rates computed 


for college women. 


2 Since only the year of marriage is reported in a large number of cases, it has been 
necessary to take a period of five and one-half years instead of five. 
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half years of graduation. This last increase >ontinues through 1916. 
- A special count was made for the class af 1917 in January, 1923, 
when this group had been out of college just five and one-half years, 
and it was found that approximately one-half (49 per cent) of the 
class was married'at this time.” Comparing this figure with the 
-16 per cent found for alumnae cf 1892-96, it becomes apparent that 
a much larger proportion of alumnae are marrying in the first five 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage of Vassar alumnze married with five and cne-half vears of 
graduation, 1867-1916. 


years, and the figures for 1897 to 1911 inclvsive indicate that the 
total number marrying is increasing likewise. 

For the period 1867 to 1g06 the average age of marriage was 
27.5 years? This average wes 27.3 years or the alumnae of the 
first two decades, rising to 27.9 years for the classes of 1887 to 1896 
(the classes with the smallest percentage of marriages), and falling 
to 27.4 years for the classes of =897 to 1906. The lower average in 

z War conditions may account in pert for this high percentage. 


? The average age of Vassar studerts on leaving college was found in an earlier 
study to be approximately twenty-two years. Throughout the period studied (1867- 
1921) there has been no important variaticn from this average. No information con- 
cerning the age of alumnae was given on tue schedules usd, so that it was necessary 
to use this average age to compute the average age at marriage. 
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this last group is not to be explained entirely by the exclusion of. 
late marriages. This is clearly shawn by the increasing percentage 
of marriages in the five years following graduation.* l 

Excluding a few scattering cases (seven) of students marrying 

. before graduation, avid also the necessarily incomplete number of 
those marrying when thirty-eight years old and over,? the percent- 
age marrying at different ages is given in Table II. The 1887-96 
group differs decidedly from the others in the age of marriage as in 
the number marrying, showing a small percentage of early marriages. 
From, these data it is clear that a decreasing proportion of the 
alumnae of the first thirty years or so were married and the average 


TABLE II 
AGE AT MARRIAGE OF VASSAR ALUMNAE; CLASSES OF 1867-1906 





NUMBER OF ALUMNAE PERCENTAGE OF ALUMNAE 
Crass Age at Marriage j Age at Marriage 
Total F Total F 
2m2! —* = 

Years | Years | Yeats Years | Years | Years 
1867-1906...... 1,232 | 543 476 213 | to0.0 | 44.1 | 38.6] 17.3 
1867-1876...... TIQ 58 38 2 100.0 | 48.7] 32.0] 19.3 
1877~-1886...... 144 68 52 2 100.0 | 47.2] 36.1 | 16.7 
1887~1896...... 243-4 89 105 49 roo.0 | 36.6 | 43.2 {| 20.2 
1897-1906...... 726 | 328 281 117 100.0} 45.2 | 38.7 | 16.1 


age of marriage was increasing; and that the proportion of the 
alumnae of the last twenty to twenty-five years marrying is increas- 
ing, and the average age of marriage is decreasing. Increasing 
economic opportunities for women suggests itself as the explanation 
for the late marriages and the decreasing percentage of marriages 
in the eighties and nineties; and the change in the type of students 
attending college since higher education has come to be regarded 
1 See Table I. 


2 The average age of the members of the class of 1906 would be just thirty-eight 
years at the time the schedules were returned. Thus the figures are complete for the 
group marrying when thirty-seven or younger. The group marrying when thirty- 
eight years of age and over would include none of the 1906 alumnae and an unduly 
small proportion oi the classes just preceding. The incomplete figure for those marry- 
ing when thirty-eight and over amounts to approximately 5 per cent (4.8) of the entire 
group. 
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as a social asset probably acccunts for the eatlier, and more frequent 
marriages of the later group. But whatever: the cause, the change 
is significant and too definite to be accourted.for:by chance. 

A study has been made also of the number of marriages among 
the graduates of preparatory and finishing schools for this period. 
For this purpose data concerning the marriages of alumnae was 
obtained from five preparatory and finishing schools in New York 
and New England, for varying periods between’ 1854 and 1922. 
Since the data from the different schools reveal much the same 
proportion of marriages, all have been grouped together for com- 
parison with the Vassar College alumnae. The comparison has 


TABLE IT 


NUMBER oF MARRIAGES AMONG VASSAR COLLEGE ALUMNAE AND AMONG 
THE ALUMNAE OF PREPARATORY AND FINISHING SCHOOLS, 











1867-1921 
NUMBER OF ALUMNAZ Nuiwer MERRED PERCENTAGE MARRIED 

CLASS P: = : D, £ P t 

Vassar |ond Finish | Vassar |ind Finish | Vassar | aad Finish. 

ing Schools az Schaols ing Schools 
18671876... aan. 235 50 136 35 57-9 70.0 
1877~1886........ 285 65 159 48 55.8 73.8 
1887-1896. ....4.. 500 182 266 133 53.2 73.1 
1897~1906........ 1,274 583 754 -453 59.2. | 77.8 
IQOJ-IQIÓ. oeenn 2,130 1,140 1,143 755 53.7 66.2 
IQIJ-IQ2I. sean. 728 618 I99 172 27.3 27.8 
Total........ 5,152 2,638 2,657 1,596 53.0 69.5 





been made on the assumption that these schools draw from much 
the same social class as Vassar College. 

‘The percentage of the married preparatory and finishing- 
school alumnae is much higher than th2 percentage of married 
Vassar alumnae, and the fact that a slightly higher percentage is 
maintained among the recent graduates incicates that, on the whole, 
marriage takes place earlier among these alumnae of these schools, 
since they: are younger than the Vassar alumnae of the same classes. 
There is but little overlapping of the two groups, since only a small 
percentage of these preparatory and iinishing-school alumnae 

*Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 1854-192:; Brearley School, 1894-1922; 


Ossining School, 1897-1922; Bennett School, 1898-1¢22; Dana Hall, 1906-10. The 
writers are deeply indebted to the principals of these schcols for supplying this material. 
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attended college. A part of the difference in the proportion 
marrying can be accounted for by the fact that many of those who 
marry early do not, in consequence, attend college. For the 
remainder, various explanations suggest themselves. College edu- 
cation may appeal to a type of girl who is not so likely to choose ` 
marriage as is her non-college sister; or parents may to some extent 
select their less marriageable daughters for higher education; or, 
finally, the education itself may influence the number marrying, 
either by making the students more independent, or because the 
educated woman is less attractive to men. 


- TABLE IV ; 
Size oF FAMILIES OF MARRIED VASSAR ALUMNAE, 1867-1921 


NUMBER OF MARRIED ALUMNAE With 








Crass ai 4 ; z 

Axon- | No | One | Two | Three) Four | Five | Six j Seven | Eight | Nine 

Nar* | Chil- Child Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- | Chil- 

dren dren | dren | dren | dren | dren | dren | dren | dren 

1867-1871..... 52 | ro 6 9| 14 8 4 Lipivcdales coaficedca 
1872-1876..... 84| 21 Ir] 12] 18 8 8 ds sae sE EE 
1877-1881..... BI 26 13] I7 | 10 6 5 3 E N PEREA 
1882-1886..... 78| 18) 17) 17| 12| roO}..... I I. Bie sacs 
1887-1891..... 90} 20] 16] 22| x5f xr 3 I o EET E 
1892-1896..... 176 | 43| 35| 38} 33| 19 4 Bi PEA PER 2 
18g7-I901..... 287 | 57| 52| 69] 66] 27| x2 7 [aistacet EERE [bee iors 
rgo2-1906.....} 464 | 94} 82 | rro | x19 | 43] 14 2 Fa parr em I 
IQO7-19II..... 619 | 138 | 165 | 18x1 | 86] 38 9 7 ee ee i eco 
Igt2-1gt6..... 518 | 199 | 179 | TIg | 20 ]..... Te Liens EE ecco. Fale we 
IQI7-I921..... 200 | 128 59 | 10 Bi [iaferaga sb sexs, crap E ESEE E T 








Total..... 2,649 | 754 | 635 | 604) 396 | 170] 60) z| 5} 3] 3 


daz bi Ta some Pa. me figures intins column are smaller than those in Table I since in a few instances 

Of at least equal importance with the number of marriages is 
the size of family of those married. The size of the families of 
married Vassar alumnae is shown in Table IV. The high per- 
centage of childless marriages should be noted here. Twenty-two. 
per cent of the married alumnae of the classes of 1867 to 1906 had 
no children. The percentage of childless marriages for native 
white women of native parentage, the most nearly comparable 
group for which figures can be obtained, is 13.7.7 


«J. A. Hill, Comparative Fecundity ef Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in 
the United States, “American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIII. 
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The number of children per married alumna averaged two for 
the period from 1867 to 1906. This average varied slightly during 
the period studied. From this it may be seen that, not allowing for 
infant mortality, the married alumnae have just maintained them- 
selves as a group. The unrefined birth-rate found to exist for all 
Vassar alumnae is appreciably lower, so that the group as a whole 
is far from being maintained. Whether or not it is more important, 
from the standpoint of social improvement, for the college-educated 
woman to marry and have children or to pess her education on in 
other ways is a much disputed question. But, in any case, the 
slight increase in the number af children per marriage in the period 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER ALUMNA AND 
MARRIED ALUMNA OF VASSAR CILLEGE, 





' 1367—1906 
n ; Av Number cf 
: A Number of | aurae Sumoer ¢ 
Chass. Clildren per Alumna|Chiliren per Married 
1867-1906. Sates 1.2 2.0 
T867—-187E.. 0 cee ee eee 25 2.4 
1872~1876.......606 I.3 2.4 
1877-1881........... I.2 1.9 
1882~1886........... 1.4 2.0 
I887-IBQI. wee eee eee I.4 2.0 
18921806. neoe 1.0 1.9 
18Q7-I9OL. 6. eee eee I.2 2.0 
IGO2-1906. . sss. e eee I.2 2.0 


1897-1901 is significant. This increase was maintained by the 
1902-6 group in spite of the fact that some of the alumnae of this 
group were probably not older than thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years at the time that the schedules were returned, and in conse- 
quence the number of children reported does not represent the final 
number for these marriages. Considering the larger number of 
cases for these late years, this increase, although small, can hardly 
be the result of chance, and is inportant. It is probably the result, 
at least in part, of the earlier marriages, since the age of marriage 
has an important influence on the number of children. On group- 
_ing the alumnae of the classes 1867 to 1906 inclusive according to 
the interval between graduation and marriege, it was found that 
the average number of children per marriage for the group marrying 
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within five and one-half years of graduation is 2.5; for those marry- 
ing more than five and one-half end less then ten and one-half years 
after graduation, 1.9; and for those marrying more than ten and 
one-half years after graduation, 0.7. 

, The average number of children of married Vassar alumnas i is 
smaller than the average number of children of native white Amer- 
ican women,’ viz., 2.0 as compared with 2.7. The explanation of 
this may be the fact of the education of the mother, or it may be 
the result of later marriages, which in itself may result from higher 
education; or it may be typical of the social-economic group to 
which college women belong. 

To determine the effect of higher education, directly or through 
its influence on the age of marriage, on the size of families, compari- 
sons have been made with the families of women of the same sccial 
group who have not attended college. It is impossible to get exactly 
comparable data; but figures are available for the size of families 
of the mothers of Vassar students of the classes of 1918 to 1921 
inclusive.2 Assuming that these mothers are of the same social 
class and of approximately the same age as the Vassar alumnae of 
the classés 1882-96, it is possible to compare their families with the 
families of the alumnae of this group having at least one child. The 
average number of children of these Vassar alumnae was 2.6. The 
average number of children of the college-educated mothers of 
Vassar students was 2.9. Nearly two-fifths of the latter group 
attended Vassar, and many of them, therefore, are probably included 
in the group of Vassar alumnae with which the comparison is being 
made. Apparently, then, the mother from other colleges had 
larger families than even the difference of three-tenths of a child - 
indicates. The chief difference seems to be in the larger number 
of cases among Vassar alumnae with one child and the smaller 
number of cases with five or more children as compared with the 
families of the parents oi Vassar College students. 

Among the families of the parents of Vassar students it is 
interesting to note that where both mother and father attended 
` college there is a relatively smaller number of families with one child 

tJ. A. Hill, Comparative Fecundity of Women of Native and Foreign Parentage in 
the United States, “American Statistical Association Publications,” Vol. XIII. 

2 Unpublished study made by the cass in statistics in 1918, Vassar College. 
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and also with more than five children, and a markedly high pro- 
portion of families with two children. Seveaty-six per cent of the 
husbands of Vassar alumnae were college men, and this has doubt- 
less had its influence on the rumber of children. Comparing the 
two groups of families of Vassar students where only one parent had 
a college education, the proportion of families with'one child is 
larger and the proportion with two children is smaller for the group 
in which the mother attended college than “or the group in which 


TABLE VI 


Size oF FAMILY OF Vassar COLLEGE ALOMMAE OF THE CLASSES 1882-96 
COMPARED WITH THE Size cF FAMILY oF PARENTS OF VASSAR 
STUDENTS OF THE CLASSZS 1915-21 


PERCENTAGE OF FaMInies WITH 


























Le £ 
‘ [e] 
F, ei g : 
AMILY OF a g : : f is 
HS | 326 | child 
3 Z < 
Alumnae of 1882~1896.,..] 263 | 2. | 25.9 
Families of College-Edu- 
- cated Mothers of Vassar 
College students....... 222 | 2.0 
Families of parents ofj- 
Vassar College students: 
College mother and 
father..........040. 146 | 2.8 
College mother and non- 
college father. ...... 76} 3.¢ 
Non-college mother and 
college father. ...... 386 | 3.¢ 
Non-college mother and 
father... ... ccc cee 422 | 3.1 
Total. ,.. scene 1,030 | 3.¢ 





the father attended college. Also the proportion of very large. 
families is smaller for the ormer group. It is clear from these 
figures that the education of both the iether and mother has some 
influence on the size of the farcily, and these figures seem to show 
that the education of the mother has more influence, although the 
number of cases is too small to draw any definite conclusions. 
These findings seem to agree with a recent study of the families 
of parents of Mount Holyoke College students.* 


1 Journal of Sociology, forthcoming Esue. 
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An attempt has been made to obtain data ccncerning the size 
of families of the alumnae of preparatory and finishing schools which 
draw from much the same social and economic group. Requests 
sent to fourteen of the leading New York and New England schools 
disclosed the fact that the records/5f the families of alumnae are 
very incomplete, and it is with hesitation that the available data is 
offered here. Such figures as were .»btained gave an average of 


o.7 children per marriage in Januay 1923 for alumnae of three , 


schools of the classes 1906 to 1915 inclusive. Married Vassar 
alumnae of the classes 1906 to 1915 averaged 1.4 children in 1922. 
These figures are not entirely comparable because of the difference 
in age of the two groups, and because of the difference in the dates 
of reporting. On the one hand, the fact that the college records 
closed at least six months earlier than the other records should 
operate in favor of the preparatory and finishing-school groups. 
` On the other hand, the difference in age has probably operated in 
favor of the college group since this probably results in a shorter 
interval between graduation and marriage. To the extent that this 
is the case, however, college education is not interfering with early 
marriages and the bearing of children. If these data are reliable, 
there is every indication that while the percentage of college alumnae 
marrying is smaller than the percentage of the other group, the 
difference in the number of children is large enough to more than 
compensate, since the average number of children for all Vassar 
alumnae, married and unmarried, in this period is 0.7 These 
figures cannot be accepted as conclusive proof of this fact, however, 
since the schools supplying them are. doubtful of the completeness 
of their records.? 

It is quite generally believed that social position will be main- 
tained, if need be, at the expense of a family. If this is true the rela- 


tion of income to social position is of great importance, and the 


1 Two hundred and seventy-nine children for 381 marriages, classes of 1906-15, 
Bennett School; 1906-10, Dana Hall; 1913, Ossining School. 


2 It should be noted that among the parents of Vassar students the families were 
appreciably larger in the cases where the mother had not attended college. This 
contradictory finding may be accounted jor by the incompleteness of the preparatory 
school data, although the difference may be explained either by the difference in the 
generation represented or by the fact that the two may not represent exactly the same 
social group. 
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. income and occupation of husbands might Lave as much to do with 
the number of children as thé education of the mothers. To deter- 
mine this influence the married: alumnae of 1887 to 1901 inclusive 
were chosen and grouped according to the occupations of their 
husbands. Occupations, ‘have: “Been classified, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, as high-paid professional, low-paid professicnal, and non- 
professional? The inadequacy of this classification is fully recog- 
nized, but no figures of income are available, and it is believed that 
this does represent, roughly, taree quite distinct groups. 

No very marked differences are apparen: in the various groups, 
and the fact that a large percentage of alumnae marry professional 
men? would not seem to have any very marked influence on the 


i TABLE VII 


Size of FAMILY or Vassar ALUMNAE GROUEED ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATION OF HUSBANDS, CLASSES: 07 1887-1901 





Children 
o Totel _ Per Cent | Children per 
. Total childless Marriage 
Occupation of Husband z Number of of Childless er ; 

i Marriage | Marriages NGERE Marriages | Marriage | Tath One 

d More 

High-paid professions..... 140 23 2.2 2.7 
Low-paid professions. ..... 117 27 2.0 2.6 
Non-professional......... acs 40 2.0 2.5 
DOG) oissdeeesicceieced wleve 462 go 2.1 2.6 


size of family. As between the two profzəssional groups, how- 
ever, the amount of the income would seem to infuence the size 
of the family, whether thrcugh late marriages or otherwise, and the 
percentage of childless marriages among <he low-paid professions 
is strikingly high. 

One other important factcr should be considered in relation to 
the size of family, viz., the mortality amorg the children. The 

1“Frigh-paid professional” include law, medicine, surgery, and ‘enginzering. 
“Low-paid professional” include education, the ministry, art, writing, social work 
and music, etc. “Non-professional’’ include all other—mastly what would usually 
be included by the term “business.” 

2 The husbands of 32 per cent of the married Vassar alumnae of che classes 1867 


to 1916 belonged to the high-paic professional group; 25 per cent to the low-paid 
professional group; and 43 per cent to the non-professioma! group. 
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death-rate for children undér: one year of age was. 29 per thousand 
for the entire period, 1867-1921, and 25 per thousand for infants 
born since 1895. The rate for infants under one year of age in the 
“original registration area’’? was.162 in rg0o and 106 in 1920. This 
includes all races and nationalities, but only a small percentage of 
negroes is included in this area. No comparable death-rates for 
the native-born of native parents have been found for this period, 
but the death-rate for infants of Vassar College alumnae is obviously 
_ extremely low, and compensates in some measure for the low birth- 
rate. Death-rates within the group seem to be greatly influenced 
both by the age of the mother and the size of the family. 


TABLE VOI 
* MORTALITY or INFANTS UNDER ONE YEAR, VASSAR COLLEGE ALUMNAE, 
1867-10918 : 

Number of children in family... . I 2 3 4 5 6 | Total 
Rate per 1,000 infants.......... Iz 20 27 36 55 | 70 27 
Number of years after graduation í 

of mother that child was born..| 1-5 | 6-10 | 11-15] 16-20] 21—25]...... Total 
Rate per 1,000 infants.......... 26 | 28 32 aq | 25 jo... 27 


The typically small family may be partly responsible for the 
low death-rate, although the increase in death-rate with the age 
of the mother should in part counteract this. 

_ The more significant points brought out by these data may be 
briefly summarized. The proportion of Vassar alumnae marrying 
is apparently smaller than the proportion of woman normally marry- 
ing; and smaller than the proportion of non-callege women in the 
same social group who marry. Also the age of marriage is compara- 
tively high. And, perhaps partly as a result of late marriage,the - 
average family of the married Vassar alumna is smaller than the av- 
erage native American family, but there is serious doubt as to whether 
it averages lower than the family of the finisking-school alumna. 
The size of family is affected by the education of the father as well 
as the education of the mother, and also to a slight degree by 
the father’s occupation—doubtless because of social position and 
income. The infant death-rate among the children of Vassar 


1 United States Bureau of the Census, Mortality Statistics, 1920. 
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alumnae is very low, and his compensates in part for the low 
birth-rate. 

But of greater significance thar: these diferences, most of which 
have been noted in earlier studies, is the fac that these differences 
are disappearing. ` The number of marriag2s-among recent alumnae 
is increasing, and the interval between gradation and marriage is 
decreasing. Together with this change tke average number of 
children for each marriage is increasing sligatly. The students of 
Vassar College are becoming more and more the typical rather than 
the exceptional members of their social grovp. The change is too 
recent to be much more than indicated bz these data, but the 
tendency is there, and, if it continues ano-her ten vears, should 
show a striking change. 


1 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION XI. THE ATTEMPT TO RECONSTRUCT CLASSICAL 
ECONOMIC THEORY ON THE BASIS OF COM- 
PARATIVE ECONOMIC HISTORY, 1850, 


ALBION W. SMALL 


ABSTRACT 


A digest of Roscher’s own account of the animus of the movement to make the 
historical approach decisive in economic theory. After the initiazors of the movement 
had done their best to commend it, there remained much obscurity about their program. 
The table of contents of Roscher’s chief theoretical work is reproduced as the most 
direct evidence of how he would put his principles into practice. Effect of these 
proposals upon the traditional economists. 


No more direct method is possible of visualizing the influence 
which is of chief interest for us in this movement than to allow 
its most eminent exponent to speak for himself. 

In 1843 Roscher, who was then at Göttingen, published a sylla- 
bus of 150 pages entitled: Grundriss zu Vorlesungen über die 
Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Methode. The author explains 
in the Preface that he hoped the saving of note-taking which the 
syllabus would make possible would amount to fifteen hours in the 
course of the year, in a total of one hundred lesture hours. He 
continues: 

If this pamphlet should fall into the hands of an expert (Kexmer) in the 
science, he. will not fail to observe that throughout the treatment a severly 
applied method is fundamental, viz., the historical methcd. It goes without 
saying that judgments of this method should be suspended until in larger works 
I have clothed the bare skeleton with flesh and blood. The historical method 
consists not merely in chronological arrangements of any material whatever ` 
with which it may deal, but its chief charicteristics are to be found in the 
following principles: 

1. The question how national wealth may best be promoted is indeed also 
for ust a cardinal question; but it by no means constitutes our sole aim. Civic 
economy (Steatswirthschaft) is not merely a chrematistics, an art of getting 


t L.e., as well as for the classicists. 
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rich. It is a political science, in which the pivotal matter is the judging and 
governing of people. Our aim is en exhibit of that which, in economic respects, 
peoples have thought, willed and felt (empfunden), what they have attempted 
and accomplished, why they have attempted snd accomplished it. Such an 
exhibit is possible only in closest alliance with the other sciences of popular 
life, especially with legal, constitutional and cul-ural history. 

2. The people, however, (das Volk) is not merely the mass of individuals 
now living. Whoever wishes therefore to investigate public economy can never 
reach his end by observing merely contemporary economic circumstances. 
Consequently, in our judgment, study of earlier stages of culture, which is the 
best teacher in connection witk. the more backwzrd peoples cf the present, has 
almost equal importance with study of the present, although our distribution 
of lecture time should not give the past as much room as the present. 

3. The difficulty of culling out of the great mass-of phenomena the most 
important and typical (regelmässig) lays upon us the urgent cuty of comparing 
with one another, in economic respects, all the peoples about whom we may 
be able to assemble the necessary facts. In the case of the modern nations, 
they are indeed, in every respect, so closely interrelated that no thorough 
investigation of one is possible without consideration of all. And the ancient 
peoples, whose careers are now closed, have the peculiar value, as material for 
instruction, that their developments are at all events before us in their com- 
pleted form. In case then in modern economics a tendency might appear which 
is similar to a tendency among the ancients, we should have in this parallel an 
invaluable guide for judgment. 

4. The historical method will not be likely to indulge in indiscriminate 
praise or blame of any economic institution. On the other hand, the economic 
institutions have probably been few which have been equally wholesome or 
harmful for all peoples and for all stages of civilization. The leading-strings 
of the child, the staff of the old man, would be intc erable for the man of mature 
years. It is rather the chief task of science to show how and why unreason 
became reason, and affliction was turned into beneficence. The genius, to 
be sure, no matter how inadequate his study of the objects to be understood, 

- will easily distinguish between the aspects of the case which are important in 
practice, the obsolete and the vital. But what teacher would care to assume 
that-he addresses only genius? As a rule he only can judge rightly when, where 
and why, for instance equal tribute in kind, feucal services, guild privileges, 
company monopolies must be. abolished, who has completely understood why, 
at their time, they had to be introduced. The doctrine should not in general, 
by use as a sort of bridge of asses, make practice easier. Eather should it 
make practice more difficult, since it calls attention to the thousand and one 
considerations which at every step must be taken into account by legislator or 
statesman. 

One sees that this method aims to accomplish for sai economy what the 
Savigny-Eichhorn method did for jurisprudence. It is far from the school of 
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Ricardo, although it does not oppose that school ditectly, and even thankfully 
appropriates its results. It is so much the nearer to the methods of Malthus 
and Rau. Far as I am from regarding the historical approach as the only way 
to truth, or even as absolutely the shortest way, yet I am as little in doubt that 
it leads through peculiarly attractive and fruitful regions, and once properly 
developed will never be entirely abandoned. Historical public economy can 
and should do for history something like what histology and physiological 


. 


chemistry are doing today for natural history. .... n 


Section one of the syllabus, entitled Method of the Civic Sciences 
in General, consists of the following three paragraphs: 


ROSCHER’S STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. Difference between the Historical and the Philosophica? Methods. 

The philosopher is after a system of ideas (Begriffe, or judgments, as 
abstract as possible, utterly denuded of all the accidents of time and space. 
The historian wants a delineation of human developments and relationships, 
represented as faithfully to actual life as possible. The former has explained 
a fact when he has defined it, and when no idea appears in his definition which 
had not been already discussed in earlier parts of the system. The latter is 
presumed to have explained a fact when he has pictured the people by whom and 
upon whom the action came to pass. 

2, Subjective Character of the Philosophical Civic Ideals. 

The ordinary form in which philosophical civic theory appears is that of 
the ideal state. There are many expressions for the same. There are wide 
contrasts between both bases and results. Yet almost all ideals of the state, 
however abstract at first sight they may appear, are only somewhat beautified 
copies of that political condition which in reality surrounds the author, or which 
the party to which the author belongs desires to introduce. The like is the 
case with the champions of natural rights, and with the Aestheticists. The 
single (sic) exception to the rule is that of the eclectics, and those in 
the case of the most eminent theorists of modern times—Machiavelli, the 
reformers, the Jesuits, the absolutists of the seventeenth century, Locke, Monte- 
squieu, the revolutionaries, the moderate constitutionalists. The truth holds 
even of Plato. Explanation of this law: The effectiveness of great civic theo- 
tists rests ordinarily on the fact that they furnish scientific expression and 
scientific authentication (Begründung) to the vague feeling and unauthorized 
(unbegriindete) wishes of their contemporaries. But the actual needs of a 
people must eventually be satisfied in real life. Only wher through the passing 
of the generations the Volk gradually becomes transformed, can the transformed 
people also need changed political institutions. Such crises, in so far as they 
are resolved by legal means, are called reforms. If violence is the medium, we 
call them revolutions. If then two philosophers elaborate the most diverse 
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political creeds of two such parties into a system, from the historical point of. 
view they do not contradict each other. Each may be right relatively to his, ` 
people and his time. 

` 3. The Historical Method. : 

Investigation-of the political impu'ses (Triebé) of men; and this is possible 
only by comparison of all knowr peoples! That which is of the same type in 
the various popular developments must be synthesized as a developmental law 
‘(Entwicklungsgesetz). The work of the Listorian resembles that of the investi- 
gator of nature. In so far as tžis historical method does not wander off on 
false trails, it at all events has objective truth. It is the mast instructive for 
the man of affairs. This less ind2ed through immediate prescriptions than by 
education of the political sense in general. Its highest aim is to perpetuate in 
scientific elaboration the politica. accomplishments of mankind. 


In Book I, entitled Produstion of Goods, Roscher uses practically 
the categories of Ricardo. On page 2 he uses the categories 
Gebrauchs-und Tauschwert, which Marx did not claim to have 
invented to be sure, but which he used (Das Kapiial, passim) as 
though he had discovered all that is important in their meaning. 
Roscher refers immediately efter the title to Torrens, An Essay on 
the Production of Wealth, 1821. If the passages above quoted had 
not given notice of a variation from the English model, it would be 
quite easy to read: this genere! part of the syllabus without discover- 
ing that it represented a n=w departure in metkod. One might 
notice only that its tone is a Eztle less dogmetic than that of Ricardo, 
- and that its illustrations poir: to a wicer survey of times and places 
than is apparent in the.Britisk writers. After Book I, the argument 
passes over into the region which later was often called “applied 
economics.” ; 

At our present distance, toth in time and in thought, from the 
state of mind which Roscher addressed, it is difficult to believe that 
propositions which to us are matters of course could ever have 
provoked opposition. They seem to us hardly above the level of 
platitudes. Yet for decades they were a storm center of bitter 
antagonism in continental Europe, while ir England and America, 
until quite recently, it has bzen good form among the more tradi- 

xI venture the opinion what whea Roscher used the term impulse (Trieb) in this 
connection, he was close to the clue which a generation later Ratzenhofer used with 


such effect-—“the interests” (Die Intsressen). Ratzemhoier alsc used the category 
die socialen Triebe. i 
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. _ tional economists to treat the entire historico-ethical movement vith 


indifference if not contempt.! 

In so far ‘as the controversy was merely a family quarrel among 
the economists, we are not directly concerned with it. Weare not 
bound to express a judgment upon the merits of the dispute from 
the strictly economic point of view. It turns out, however, that 
the men who afterward called themselves sociologists unwittingly 
became residuary legatees of both parties to the controversy. A 
more sophisticated sense of dependence upon the past for under- 
standing of the present was one of the by-products of the ensuing 
conflict of ideas. 

It would not be possible to go into much further detail as to this 
development of ideas about economic method, without involving ` 
ourselves in evaluation of the various factors in all the economic 
attitudes in Germany between 1843 and 1914. In order to keep the 
purpose of the present inquiry out of eclipse, we must resist the lure 
of that stage of methodological evolution, as an independent sub- 
ject of inquiry, and we must conñne ourselves to its significance for 
sociology. In order to do this, we must defer reference to further 
developments until we have considered two movements which were 
later variants of economic theory. After reference.to these move- 
ments we shall return to later stages in the influence of the “his- 
torical school.” 

Meanwhile we may anticipate to this extent: American soci- 
ology in particular is indebted to the German historico-economic 
movement in more ways than are likely ever to be traced out in 
detail. From their direct and indirect contacts with the movement, 
men who afterwards became sociologists derived not merely a few 
non-committal generalities, like the commonplace that we cannot 
understand the present without understanding the past. They 
derived the stabilizing conviction that progress in social science, 
depends, among other things, upon learning how to make the past 
reveal to us essential laws of human society. They derived, further, 
wholly or in part, sufficient impulse to drive them into the life work . 
of finding ways and means of extracting this knowledge from the 
past. To what extent this impulse was, on the one hand, an expres- 

1 Vid. Laughlin’s edition of Mill (1884), Dp. 33-35- 
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sion of a specific type of faith which has now changed its content; 
to what extent the faith has tus far justified itself in its works; are 
questions beside the mark. The substantial truth is that he who 
looks for the origins of American sociolegy must find them in part in 
conclusions which German eccnomists had reached in the course of 
their conversion to the historical method as the dominating pro- 
cedure in economic theory. In order that some concrete evidence 
may be in the record, to indicate how Roscker’s idea of method 
worked out in his treatment of what he regarded as proper subject- 
matter of political economy, we present the table of contents of his 
chief theoretical work, Die Grundlagen der Natconaleekonomie. We 
quote from the translation by Lalor, entitled Principles of Political 
Economy. Of first rate importence is the “Preliminary Essay” of 
forty-eight pages (written in 1857) by M. Wolowski, member of the 
Institute of France, on The ADplication of the Historical Method to 
thé Study of Political Econom. 
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Insertion of this table of contents may seem to require explana- 
tion, if not apology. 

Explanation yes; apology no. More vividly than any sub- 
stitute, the table presents the bill of particulars which in Roscher’s 
mind covered the ground to be surveyed by the historical method 
in economics. Nothing short of this ekhcbit can furnish to our 
generation an adequate clue to explain the storm which raged for 
decades among German economic theorists, and which spread to 
every part of the world in which there were economic theorists. 
To one who learns of it for the first time today, it must give the 
impression of a tempest in a teapot. It actually was an apparently 
necessary stage in the evolution of more ad2quate economic theory 
and of social science in general. To adhererts of the classical school 
` in particular Roscher’s list of topics read like the inventory of a- 
scrap heap. The demand for admission cf such a program into 
good standing in economics seemed to them equivalent to a proposal 
for a countermarch of the promising advance toward order and 
system in economic thinking, and for a retreat toward chaos. 
Hence the reaction of which we shall procesa to use Menger as the 
representative. : 


a d 
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SECTION XI. THE ATTEMPTS (ABOUT:1870) TO RECON- 
STRUCT ECONOMIC THEORY: BY APPEAL 
TO PSYCHOLOGY : >. 
ABSTRACT ' 


The most vigorous challenge of the historical tendency was from the quarter 
afterward indicated by the phrase “The Austrian School.” Fundamentally the 
demand of the scholars so designated was for organization of economic theory on the 
basis of logical and psychological theory, rather than as generalization of observed 
economic facts. Carl Menger is selected as spokesman of this movement. He is 
quoted in this section, first, as he put himself on record early in life, in his Grundsätze der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre. ‘Then follows translation of the Preface and condensed Table 
of Contents of his later work, Untersuchungen über die Methode der Socialwissenschaften. 
Résumé of the argument up to this point. ‘ : 


THE SO-CALLED “AUSTRIAN SCHOOL,” KARL MENGER: 
BOHM-BAWERK, ETC. 


While the historical school had been developing into the dom- 
inant methodological force in German economic theory (1843-83) 
two competing movements had gathered momentum. They did 
not turn out to be essentially alien to the historical movement. 
They rather called for reconstruction of general outlook, and adapta- 
tion to better procedure. One of these movements is indicated in 
the title of this section. We shall use Carl Menger as the repre- 
sentative of the movement. He was born in 1840. In 1871 he 
was beginning his long and influential acedemic career at Vienna. 
As in the previous cases, we repeat that selection of a single man is a 
device in the interest of emphasis. The representative chosen was 
not the whole movement, perhars not the most significant among the 
men who made the movement. All that is necessary for our purpose: 
is that he was a part of the movement and a typical spokesman for 
it. While contending primarily as we shall see, for widening ‘and 
deepening of economic theory through appeal, as we now naturally 
express it, to the psychological factors involved in economic behav- 
ior, Menger’s argument affected the adherents of the historical 
school as an attempt to turn the clock back to the time of Ricardo. 
Neither the Roscher nor the Menger group quite understood the 
other, but between them ideas were clarified which the sociologists 
presently appropriated as searchlights. Without further comment, 
the case of the Austrian School against the historical tendency may 
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rest with the following digest of Menzer’s bzief.* We begin with 
his book published in r&7r, entitled Grundsätze der Volkswirth- 
schafislehre. It contains only 285 pages, and is scarcely more than 
a syllabus. It is dedicated to Roschker, and this is sufficient to 
show that the author at least respected thcse historical aspects of 
method with which Roscher’s name was most closely associated. 
Yet on the whole Menger. opposed the histcrical school more than 
he supported it (see Die Irrthiimer:. As the title-page contains 
the clause “Erster, Allgemeiner Theit” it implies that one or more 
supplementary volumes were in the author’s plans. No continua- 
tion of the work in the contemplated form was published. 
Menger’s Preface is as follows: 


Since our time accords to the advances in the feld of the natural sciences 
such general and eager recognitior, while our science is so little respected and 
its value is so seriously questioned in the very quarters in which it should be ` 
the basis of practical activity, the reason must be evident to everyone who is 
unprejudiced. Never has there been an age which placed the economic interests 
higher than our present appraisal; never was the need of a scientific basis for 
economic action more general anc more deeply felt; never was the capacity 
of practical men, in all departments of human initiative, to make the achieve- 
ments of science useful, greater than in our own day. It cannct thereiore be 
charged to the frivolity of the incapacity of practical men, nor to an arrogant 
rejection of that deeper insight which true scence cfl2rs to the practical men 
about facts and relations that determine the outcome of his activities (it 
cannot be charged to these things), when practical men disregard deve:opments 
of. our science up to date, and consult rather their own experience. On the 
contrary, the reason for such notable indifference must be found solely in the 
contemporary condition of our science itself, in the future of previous endeavors 
to secure the necessary empirical bases. 

Fach new attempt in this direction, no matter with what feeble powers it 
is undertaken, carries consequently its own justification. Investigation of the 
bases of our science means dedication of energy to the performance of a task 
which is in closest connection with the well-being of menkind, to serve a public 
interest of the highest importance, and to pursue a course in which even mistake 
is not entirely without merit. 


* Notice that Menger treats Schäffe as one o? “he originators of this tendency. 
(1) Grundsätze der Volkswirthschaftstehve, 1871. (2) Untersuchungen titer die Methode 
der Sozialwissenschaften, u. d. Politischen Ockanomie insbesondere, 1883. (3) Die 
Irrthinmer des Historismus, 1884, being a reply te Schmoller, “Zur Methodologie der 
Staats und Sozialwissenschaften,” Jahre fiir Gesetzgeneng (1383) VII, 975 (and -eprinted 
in essays). 
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Tn order, however, that such an undertaking may not encounter the just 
suspicion of experts, we may not on the one hand omit thorough consideration 
of all the directions in which the spirit of research has penetrated within the 
scope of our science, nor, on the other hand, should we hesitate with complete 
independence to appraise the views oi our predecessors, and even of those 
doctrines which, up to the present time, have passed as fixed achievements of 
our science. By the former error we should voluntarily forfeit the benefit 
of the whole mass of experience which so many gifted minds among all peoples 
and periods have assembled; by the latter we should surrender all hope of 
profound reform of the bases of our science. We avoid these dangers by making 
the views of our predecessors our own spiritual possession, while at the same 
time we never hesitate to test the same, and to appeal from academic doctrines 
to experience, from human thoughts to the nature of things. 

This is our platform. In what follows our effort has been to trace back 
the complicated phenomena of human industry to the simplest elements, 
which at the same time are open to reliable observation. We have tried to 
measure these elements by a standard corresponding with their nature, and 
again, while holding to this standard, to trace out how the most complicated 
industrial phenomena develop in an orderly manner out of their elements. 

This is precisely the method of investigation which has arrived at such 
important results in the natural sciences. The method has consequently, 
through gross misconception, been called the naturwissenschaftliche. It would 
be more correct to call it the empirical method, because this would call attention 
to the element which is common to all sciences of experience. This distinction 
is moreover of importance because every method receives its particular character 
from the nature of the field of knowledge in which it is applied. It follows that 
it is absurd to speak of a “natural science” method within our field. 

The previous attempts to transfer the peculiarities of the national science 
method of investigation uncritically to industrial theory have led to the most 
serious methodological blunders, and to an empty playing with external 
- analogies between the phenomena of industry and those of nature. 

If the attempt is made to justify such endeavors by the claim that it is 
the task of our time to make out the correlation of all the sciences and the 
unity of their highest principles, our reply is that we challenge the proposition 
that it is the vocation of our time to solve this problem. In our opinion, to be 
sure, investigators in the various fields of science can never, without dis- . 
advantage, leave this common goal of their endeavors out of sight. Neverthe- 
less not much advance will be made toward this goal until the respective fields 
of knowledge have been most thoroughly investigated, and until the laws 
which are peculiar to each are discovered. 

It is for our readers to decide about the results to which the method referred 
to has led us, and whether we have succeeded by our results in demonstrating 
that the phenomena of industrial life are governed precisely by laws like those 
of nature, We must defend ourselves only against the opinion of those who 
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would deny the regularity of industrial phenomena by citing the freedom of’ 
the human will. The same contention would carry denial of the possibility 
of all economic theory as an exact science. 

Whether and under what conditions a thing îs useful to me, whether and 
under what conditions it is a gooc, whether and under what conditions it has 
a talue for me, and how great the degree of that value is for me, whether and 
under what conditions an economic exchange can occur between two parties, 
and the limits within which a scale of prices to cover such exchange can be 
arranged by the parties—all this is as independent of my will as a law of chem- 
istry is from the will of the practical chemist. Accordingly the view just 
referred to (the view that free wiil estops regular“ty in economic phenomena) 
rests upon an evident error as zo the nature of our science. Theoretical 
economics does not concern itself with practical proposals for industrial pro- 
cedure. It deals with the condiztons under which men, develop purposeful 
activity aimed at the satisfaction of their needs. i 

. Theoretical economics is therefore related to the practical activity of men 
carrying on industry very much as chemisiry is to the activity of the practical 
chemist. A reference to freedom of the humen will can have force against the 
complete regularity of industrial transactions, but never against the regularity 
of those phenomena which are entirely independent oi the human will. These 
phenomena independent of the human will determine the outcome of economic 
activity. These independent pkesomena, howeser, are precisely the subject, 
matter of our science. : i 

We have devoted especial attertion to investigation of the causal connection 
between the economic phenomena on the product side and the corresponding 
production-elements [sic]. We have done this not merely for the sake of 
deriving a comprehensive theory of prices, corresponding to the nature of things 
(including rates of interest, wages, zent, etc.), but also for the sake of the impor- 
tant disclosures which we hereby cbtain with reference to many other hitherto 
wholly uncomprehended economic occurrences. This is, however, precisely 
the field of our science in which the regularity (Gesetsmdssigkeit) of the phe- 
nomena of economic life is most evident. © 

It is a matter of peculiar grat‘fication to us that the field upon which we 
are here working, embracing the most general laws of our science, is in large 
measure peculiarly the preserve of the later developments ‘in German national 
economy, and the reform here attempted cf the highest principles of our science 
follows accordingly upon the basis of preliminary work which is almost exclu- 
sively the achievement of German investigative zeal. 

May this monograph therefore be consicered also as a friendly greeting 
from an Austrian collaborator, as a’ weak echo of the scientific impulses which 
have come to us Austrians from so many eminent German scholars. 


The monograph, which, as was said above, contains only 285 
pages, is divided into eight chapters with the following titles: 


va 


X 
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. The General Theory of the Good (vom Gute) 

. Economy and Economic Goods 

. The Theory of Value 

. The Theory of Exchange 

The Theory of Price 

. Value for Use and Value for Exchange (Gebrauchswerth und Tauschwerth) 
. The Theory of Commodities (der Waare) 

. The Theory of Money 


SIAM P WHA 


We are, of course, dealing now with a variation of economic 
theory which has since been generally referred to as the view of the 
“ Austrian School.” It would involve us in a question not essential 
to our present purpose if we were to inquire into the relative influence 
and importance of the different men who contributed to the tendency 
so named. There is peculiar temptation for the sociologist to 
pry into a still obscure chapter of the history of nineteenth-century 
social science in Germany which might set forth the precise relation 
of Schiffle to the whole movement. We must pass all that and 
refer to Schiffle later in his work on the avowedly sociological side 
of procedure. It is evident, however, that if Schäffle had not been 
guilty of what seemed. to the economists of his time equivalent to 
apostasy, by publishing his startling work Bau und Leben des 
socialen Körpers, he would have played a more influential rôle 
than he did in his later years in modifying economic theory. We 
shall confine ourselves, then, to Menger as spokesman for the 
Austrian School, but without implying a judgment one way or 
the other as to his importance in comparison with others (e.g., 
Böhm-Bawerk, V. Wiener, Sax, Zucerkaudl, Philippovich) who 
might be chosen to represent that movement. 

The chief reason why the Austrian School of economic theory 
is of interest to the sociologist is that it was one of the factors which 
contributed to eventual development, first, of sociology, and then of 
social psychology. Like Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 
published more than a decade after Menger’s first monograph, the 
thesis of the Austrian School was a venture in psychology. Whether 

1 Cf. Lexis, in the memorial volume to Schmoller, first paper, p. 41, on the Austrian 
School. 


2 Cf, Philippovich, Art. XXXI, ibid., Vol. IL on Schmoller, Schiffle, Brentano, 
Scheel, Schénberg, and A. Wagner. 
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in either instance the content of tha theory was defensible psy- 
chology or not is a trifling question compared with the significant 
fact that from this time on questions of psychical cause and effect 
could be ignored no longer in economic or social research.. Once 
more, then, in the course of the development of an antecedent 
technique, we come upon emphasis of a group of factors which 
evidently challenged more thorough inquiry than men primarily 
devoted to other interests were willing to undertake. Men of ` 
a certain type did undertake these inquiries, and thus they developed 
` neglected phases of phenomena which the older types of scientific 
investigation had failed adequately to explain. We might reduce’ 
the contention of the Austrian Schocl to the proposition: The 
„phenomena of the market are at the same time phenomena of the mind, 
and they must be explained accordingly». To that extent the Austrian 
economists began the development of modern sociology. 

This being the case, we cannot pass the Austrian School as 
though it were merely an affair of economists as such. We must 
allow Menger to develop his thought more fully, because it turned 
out to be the kind of thinking, not as to content, but as to problem, 
which the general sociologists and later the social psychologists 
pursued? — . 

The following is a synopsis of Menger’s first chapter on “The 
General Theory of the Good.” 

1, All things are subject to the law of zanse end effect. 

2, Our own personality and each condition of the same are members of 
this great cosmic interrelation, and the trensition of our person from one 
condition into another is unthinkable except as subject to the law of causality. 

3. Those things which have adaptability to ke placed in causal connection 
with the satisfaction of human needs we cell utilities “Naizlichkeiten). 


4. In so far as we have brought utilities within the service of our needs, 
we call them goods. 


1Y have a very strong personal reason fcr choosing Menger as the spokesman 
of the Austrian School. I spent a memorable Cay wita him in Gmiinden in 1903. 
In the course of that day’s conversation he summarized his views of the whole develop- 
ment of German and Austrian economic thesrr. Betore he had finished he said 
slowly and with apparent deliberation: 

“Tt is entirely indifferent to me whether the name Austrian School be preserved. 
The important thing is that every economist worthy of the name has now virtually 
adopted every essential thing that I stood for.” 
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s. In order that a thing mi y be a good, or in order that. it may acquire 
the goods-quality [sic] the four following conditions must concur: 

a) A human need. 

b) Qualities of the thing which adapt it ‘to be placed in causal correlation 
with the satisfaction of this need. 

c) Recognition of this causal connection by men. 

d) Control over this thing to the extent of ability to make it subserve the 
given need. 

If either of these four/conditions is lacking, nothing can attain the goods- 
quality in case the four ‘tonditions have been concurrent and one or more of 
them ceases to be present. In other words, the goods-quality does not pertain 
to things in themselves. It is rather a relation between things and persons. 

6. We have the phenomena of imaginary goods, i.e., things incapable of 
being in a causal relation with human needs: (a) because the causal -relation 
associated with them does not in reality exist (e.g., charms); (6) because the 
need which is supposed to demand satisfaction does not exist (e.g., imaginary 
diseases). 

4. The higher the culture, the greater the number of real goods, but the 
smaller the number of imaginary goods. 

8. In spite of the efforts of certain theorists (e.g., Schiffle) to justify a 
third class of goods entitled Relationships (Verkdltmisse) e.g., firms, patents, 
etc., the preferable classification of goods is: (a) material goods, including 
controlled natural power; (6) useful human ections, or services (nutaliche 
menschlichen Handlungen). 

g. On the basis of their more or less mediate applicability to the satisfaction 
of our wants, goods may be classified as of the jirst order, say bread to satisfy 
hunger; of the second order, say flour to make bread; of the third order, say 
wheat to make the flour, etc. 

to. Whether goods of a second order have the goods-quality or not, é depends 
‘upon whether we control the complementary goods necessary for transforming 
the goods in question into goods of the first order (e.g., flour, salt, yeast, etc., 
with or without water, fire, etc.). 

1r. More difficult is the question whether goods of a higher order than 
the second are limited in their goods-quality by control over the complementary 
goods. The correct formula may be expressed in this way: using the term 
“complementary goods” for the whole sequence of intermediate goods necessary 
to apply a good of a higher order to tke actual satisfaction of a human want, 
the law is: The goods-quality of goods of higher orders depends upon control of 
the complementary goods (e.g., cotton machinery in England during the cotton 
blockade in the American Civil War, or wheat in the field with no labor to 
harvest it). 

12. In a complicated society with highly developed exchange, this depend- 
ence is easily overlooked until some link in the chain of transformations breaks. 
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13. Goods of a higher order are condit-oned in their goods-quality by the 
corresponding goods of lower orders. (E.2., suppose taste for tobacco dis- 
appears, and all other wants that tobacco satisied. Tobacco and the devices ` 
connected with production and manufacture of tobacco would to that extent 
lose-goods-quality). 

14. The process through which goods. of a higter order’ are transformed, 
grade by grade, into goods of a lower order, aad these alz imately into satisfaction 
of human needs, is not lawless. Like ail other transformations it is subject 
to the law of causality. 

zs. The idea of causality, however, is iake from the idea of time. 

1€. The duration of the process of transformation from higher orders to 
the first order of goods is highly various. 

17. Accordingly the goods-quality of goods of hegher orders is conditioned 
not by their relation to needs of the immediat2 present, but solely [sic] with 
reference to needs which will be operative ac the tims when the transformation 
‘process is likely to be completed ‘selling of ‘futures"). 

18. When we immediately control certain goods, the quantity. and quality . 
of the same are known. When, however, wé control only the goods of a higher 
order, there is less certainty about the quantity and quality of the goods of 
lower orders which can be controlled at the end of a period of transformation." 

ig. Adam Smith attributed the increasing p=octctivity of labor, and 
consequent increase of material prosperity, chiefly tc Civision of labor. Other 
not less important factors must be added. 

20, Progressive understanding a the coucat cmnection of things with human 
well-being and progressive control of the remoter conditions of the same, have been, 
and mist continue to be the measure of economic progress. 

21. Human attempt to satisfy needs resclves itself into provision (Vorsorge) 
for supplying future requisitions (Bedarf) for goods, 

22, We call a man’s “demand” (Bedar;) that quantity of goods which is 
required to satisfy his needs (Bed#rfnisse) within the period which his foresight 
covers? 


t Philippovich, ‘The Infusion of Socio-political Ideas into the Literature of German 
Ecanomics,” American Journal of Sociology, XVII (1912-13), 145. 


2 There is the same difficulty in German as in English about fixing on the most 
convenient words for the different shadings of ideas that are involved in this connection. 
The usual German equivalents for the English technical terms demand and supply, 
are Nachfrage and Angebot. Menger at this point uses the terms Bedarf or Bediirnisse 
in a way which sometimes nearly corresponds w-th the tecxs Nachfrage and Demand, 
and he uses the term Befriedigung in ways which sometimes correspond with the terms 
Angebot and Supply. But these are not in eizher case, az Menger uses them, precise 
equivalents. He partially advertises this ambiguity in & mot (p. 34) in which he says: 
“The word Bedarf has in our language a double meaning. Cn the one hand it signifies 
those quantities of goods which would be requisite to sztisfy completely the wants 
(Bediirfuisse) of a person; on the other hand those quenties of goods which 2 person 
will pro5ably consume, etc. 


=~ 
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23. In order to be successful, human provision (Vorsorge) for the satisfac- 
tion of wants, presupposes understanding of two kinds: (a) with reference to 
the quantities of goods which we shall require for the satisfaction of our wants, 
within those stretches of time which our provision is to cover; (b) with reference 
to the quantities which will be available jor the above purpose.” 


The body of Menger’s book, then, is a formulation of cardinal 
economic phenomena in terms of the concepts. thus indicated. 
In principle the a iee clauses quoted contain the substance 
of the book. 

At the same time the effect which these fundamental ideas had 
upon further development of economic theory could not have been 
at once anticipated by inspection of these elementary theorems. 
There is nothing on their face by means of which the abstract 


' logician might have told their fortune, as in the case of the classical 


theory. It is necessary to an understanding of the details of the 
Austrian economic theory, therefore, to digest chapter iii entitled 
“The Theory of Value” (Die Lehre vom Werthe, pp. 77-152). 
Menger begins with rather commonplace discussion of the origin 
of economic value in the relation between kuman want and available 
economic goods capable of satisfying the want (pp. 77-95). We 
may assume that these introductory considerations are matters-of- 
course with people who have learned the elements of economic 
theory as it is taught today. At the same time we must remember 
that these rudiments were far from commonplace with economists’ 
in 1871. As late as 1864 the fifth edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy (American ed., Book TI, chap: i, 


- par. 1) contains this statement: 


. . The question of Value is fundamental..... . Happily, there is 
nothing in the laws of Value which remairs for the present or any future writer 
to clear up, the theory of the subject is complete; the only difficulty to be | 
overcome is that of so stating it as to solve by anticipation the chief perplexities 
which occur in applying it... .. 


When Professor Laughlin published his adaptation of Mill in 
1884 he inserted a “Sketch of the History of Political Economy.” 
This sketch occupies forty-two pages. It makes no reference to 


Böhm-Bawerk or to Menger, and Schiffle is merely scheduled 


among “the most prominent Socialists of the Chair” (p. 35). 
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“That is, the psychological factors that are the ultimate elements’ of 
market phenomena had not at that time received serious attention. 

In a lesser degree the same may be said of the two following 
sections (pp. 95-123) in which the foundazion is laid for a strategic 
center of the Austrian School position, viz., the marginal utility 
theory.’ This work is done under the two aapects: <a) dependence 
of the satisfaction of specific wants upon the concrete goods (the 
' objective factor) (pp. 95-119); (b) the subjective factor of value. 

Whether we credit the Austrian School with having contributed 
muca or little to analysis of the phenomena of value, the sociol- 
ogists, as Innocent bystanders with reference to that particular 
quarrel, can have no doubt that this credit at least is due to the 
Austrian economists, viz., they made it impossible thenceforth to be 
satisfied with a conception of value which makes it a quality 
resicing in things; value must be thougkt of as a relation between 
appraisable goods, on the one hand, and appraising mind on the 
other. 

On the other hand we are less familiar with the kind of analysis 
contained in Section 3 (pp. 123 F.) entitled, “The Lews Which 
Govern the Value oe Goods of the Higher Orders.” We shall 
therefore reproduce the substance of this section. 

Under the subtitle “On the Decisive Principle of the Valie of 
Goods of Higher Orders,” Menger says: 

Among the fundamental errors which have had far reaching effects upon 
the development of our science hitherto, one of the foremost is the theorem 
that goods have their value for us because, in the production of the same, goods 
were used which had value for us. In tha section in which we discuss the price 
of gcods of the higher orders we shall refer to the special reasons for the emer- 
gence of this theory and for its effects, in variously modified versions to be sure, 
as a foundation of the prevailing theory of prices. At this point it is in order 
merely to observe that the theorem above cited is in such contradiction to all 
experience [cf. text, p. 120] that it would have to be rejected altogether if the 
problem of the determination of a principle of the value of goods were to find 
a solution valid in form. ; 

This purpose of finding a solution i form of the problem of value is not 
reached by the above theorem. It offers us, to be sure, a means of explaining _ 
the value of certain goods which we may call “products.” It does not furnish 
means of explaining the value cf all thcse other goods which present to us the 
aspect of the ultimate elements of production. These include goods imme- 
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diately given to us by nature,” sarticularly the yield of the soil, and further labor 
services, and as we shall see later the use of capital. The above proposition 
fails to explain the value of all these goods, and it is even made incomprehensible 
by those phenomena of value. 

Accordingly the problem of discovering a means of explaining all cases of 
the value of goods is solved neither in substance nor in form by the above 
theorem. On the one hand it contradicts experience, and on the other hand 
it is excluded from application in all cases of goods which are not the product 
of the combination of goods of higher orders... . . 

This being so, it is also clear that the value of goods of higher orders is 
not the decisive factor of the probable value of the corresponding goods of a 
lower order . . . . but, on the contrary, under all circumstances the value of 
goods of the higher orders is fixed by the probable value of the goods of a ` 
lower order to the production of which the goods of a higher order are to be 
devoted. 

This involves great variety in the present values of goods of higher 
orders..... K 

It follows that there is no necessarily fixed ratio between the present value 
of goods of higher orders available fcr producing goods of the lower order. 
(E.g. ice in winter may have no market value, while at the same moment 
goods of a higher order capable of producing artificial ice may have a high 
market value based upon the probable demand for ice in subsequent summers.) 

Between the value which goods af a lower order, especially of the first 
order, have for us in the present moment, and the value at the present moment 
of available goods of a higher order necessary for the production of the lower 
order of goods, there is no necessary interdependence (e.g. munitions in hand 
after peace is declared, and superfluous munition plants). 

Accordingly, the value of goods of higher orders does not adjust itself to 
the present value of goods of lower orders, but on the contrary, under all 
circumstances the probable value of the product is the measure of the value of 
the higher goods. 


b) ON THE PRODUCTIVITY OF CAPITAL 


The transformations of goods of higher orders into goods of lower orders, 
like all other transformations, take place in time, and the periods necessary 
for the process vary in accordance with the remoteness of the orders of goods 
“under our control from the first order (i.e., sawed lumber vs. growing timber). 

While, therefore, progressive requisition upon goods of higher orders to 
satisfy our wants results in multiplication of means of consumption, this result 
is possible only under the condition that human prudence shall deal with 
constantly increasing remoteness in time. 

This circumstance involves an important limitation upon economic progress. 
Human foresight is always directed towards present security of life and welfare, 
or of the same in the immediate future. This foresight weakens with the 
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remoteness of the period for which it must provide. This phenomenon is not 
accidental but it is deeply rooted in human nature... . . As a rule an enjoy- 
ment seems to us more important in the present, or in the immediate future, 
than an enjoyment of equal intensity in a remote future. 

Human life is a process in which later phases of evolution are always 
conditioned by earlier phases; a process which, if once interrupted, may not 
be resumed; a process which, if essentially destroyed, cannot be completely 
restored. Provision for the maintenance of our lives,.and for our development 
in coming generations, necessarily presupposes provision for the periods which 
must intervene. Disregarding pathological exceptions, therefore, it is a general 
truth that in carrying on their industries men are in the first place devoted to 
satisfaction of their wants for the immediate future, and only in a diminishing 
ratio concerned about subsequent periods. 

Accordingly the circumstance which sets a limit to the endeavors of men 
in economic pursuits to obtain commend cver goods of higher orders, is the 
‘necessity of applying available zoods io satisfaction of more immediate needs, 
while to that extent neglecting more remote needs. In cther words, that 
economic utility which may be aimed ct through control of goods of higher orders 

‘ds conditioned upon control over quantities of goods to be made available in more ` 
remote periods, over and above the goods necessary for present enjoyment. 

With progressive civilization, and wich progressive requisition of new 
quantities of goods of higher orders, goods of higher orders, e.g., land, timestone, 
lumber, etc., acquire an economic character. 

They also acquire ability to participete in those economic advantages 
which are connected with ‘control of goods of higher orders, in contrast with 
purely occupying (occupatorische) activities. This possibility, however, in 
the case of each individual, is conditioned upon his control af economic goods 
of higher orders, or in other words, capital. 

This brings us to one of the most importart truths of our science, viz., 
the principle of the productivity of capital. Tais principle, however, must 
not be understood to mean that control over eccnomic goods could, in and of 
itself, within definite periods cf time, contribute to the increase of available 
goods for consumption. It means rather that control over economic goods 
gives to workers a means for better and more complete satisfaction of their 
needs. ‘This is equivalent to saying that such control is a good, and more than 
that an economic good, wherever available capital-utilities [sic] are less ample 
than need of the same. 

It turns out that the value which the totality of goods of higher orders 
necessary to produce a good of a lower, particularly lowest order, has for us 
at the present moment, is measured by the presumable value of the correspond- 
ing product. We must, however, include among the goods of higher orders not 
merely those goods of higher orders which are necessary for the technical 
production of the goods of the lower order, but we must also reckon the capital- 
utilities and the entrepreneur activities which zre also essential to the result. 
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Consequently the value which. the technical elements of the production have, 
in and of themselves, with respect to the present, is not equal to the entire pros- 
pective value of the product. It is always so modified that, at the same time a 
margin remains for the value of the use of capital and of the entrepreneur activity. 


d) ON THE VALUE OF PARTICULAR GCODS OF A HIGHER ORDER 


Generalizing three types of cases, we have the law that the value of goods 
of a higher order is equal to the difference between the significance of those 
satisfactions which would result from our control over the quantity of goods 
of the higher order in question, and those Satisfactions which in the opposite 
case would result from economic use of the totality of the goods of the higher 
order within our control. 

In connection with the previous discussion, this principle may be expanded. 
into the following: The value of a good of a higher order increases with increase 
of the probable value of the product, or diminishes with the. probable fall of that 
value, assuming that the value of the complimentary goods of the same order is 
meanwhile constant. 


e) ON TH VALUE OF RENT, INTEREST, AND LABOR. (‘‘BODEN-UND 
CAPITALNUTZUNG UND DER ARBEITSLEISTUNGEN”’) 


Pieces of land have no exceptional status among economic goods, i.e., 
their value is determined by the foregoing laws of the value of higher goods. 

On the whole, peculiar modifying details eliminated, the value and price 
of labor are determined by the same laws. 


Twelve years after publication of the book thus digested Menger 
published Untersuchungen über die Methode der Socialwissenschaften. 
Both because of its merits as a thesis in method, and because it 
provoked criticism which in turn promoted further development 
of method, the book must be treated as one of the important 
evolutionary factors in comparatively recent social science. We 
accordingly reproduce the substance of Menger’s argument.” 


PREFACE 


The epistemological researches in the field of political economy have not 
as yet, even in Germany, arrived at a real methodology of this science. The 
problems of the theory of knowledge which occupy the German national 
economists, and also in no small degree our colleagues of other countries, are 
chiefly concerned rather with the nature and concept (Begriff) of political 
economy and its parts, the nature of its truths, the conception of economic 

1 Untersuchungen über die Methode der Socialwissenschaften, und der Politischen 
Ockonomie insbesondere. Von Dr. Karl Menger, Professor der Staatswissenschaften 
an der Wiener Universitit, 1883. With the exception of one or two omissions and a 


few condensations, and with an occasional substitution of an equivalent figure of 
speech, rather closely translated. 
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problems which is adequate to the real relations. etc., etc. Thev are not 
questions about the intellectual methods (Erkenztniswege) that lead to the 
goals of economic investigation, and even these goals themselves are still matters 
of dispute. 

To be sure, the above situation is of rather racent date. It is not so long 
since the essence (Wesen) of political economy and the formal character of 
its truths seemed to be certain, and the investigations of the theory of knowl-. 
edge in the realm of our science were actually concerned with methodological 
problems in the proper sense. That political economy is “the science of the 
laws of popular management” (Volkswirthschaff} passed as settled from the 
time that the conception of it as mere technique (Kuns was abandoned 
[(z823 ?) Rau]. This conception was regarded also as quite sufficient; and 
scientific discussion could proceed to investigation of the questions whether 
those laws must be ascertained by speculation or empirically, inductively or 
deductively, what special form is adequate to the application of these methods, 
on the one hand in the field of social phenomena in general, on the other hand 
in the special field of economics, tc., etc. 

All this was bound to change, to be sure, as soon as there were beginnings 
of more penetrating treatment, cf methcdological-problems. Workers in our 
science were bound to become aware thaz political economy affords cognitions 
of one formal species in its theoretical sections, and of quite different formal 
species in its practical sections. The perception was bound to follow presently 
that it is inaccurate to speak of tke method of political economy, but we must 
rather speak of the methods. The paths to knowledge, the methods o? investi- 
gation, must conform to the aims of the inquiry, to the formal nature of the truths 
understanding of which is sought.t The methcds of theoretical national 
economy and of the practical sciences of ecoromic management cannot be 
identical. But even in cases in which the above distinction was respected, in 
which methodological problems were under treatment, or in which attention was 
given immediately to theoretical economics alone, the perception was bound 
to arise after close inspection that the very concept “laws of phenomena ” is 
elastic (vieldeutig), that it embraces trutas of quite unlike formal natures, and 
accordingly the conception of pclitical economy, etc., as a science of “the laws 
oi popular management,” is insufficient. 


1 What Menger has in mind might be illustrated in this way: Suppose the laws 
sought are those of the numerical relations of the ssxes in normal populations. The 
method of discovering these laws would in general be statistical, i.e., the actual records 
of male and female births, and then of deaths by decades or half decades, in the largest 
possible number of countries, or throughcut the most numerous possible popula- 
tions, with incidental discovery of conditiors which do or do not make the records of 
the different countries wholly comparable. Suppose, however, the laws sought were 
those of actual or just economic distribution. Then the question would have to be 
settled by economists of 1883 whether the method must be deduction, or induction, 
analysis, or historical precedent, or some combination of method, exc, etc. 
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The writers of the post-classical period had indeed combined with the 
concept of economic technology (Volkswirthschaftslehre) the idea of a science 
of the laws of public economy, of the laws of the coexistence and sequence of 
economic phenomena, and consequently of the indefiniteness of the above 
conception. A consequence was that presently a conception arose, more 
distinctly than it had previously been indicated by individual workers in our 
field, parallel with the conception of political economy as a science analogous 
with physics and chemistry, namely a rendering from the anatomo-physiological 
viewpoint. The conception of public management as an organism, and of its 
laws as analogous with those of anatomy and physiology, confronted the phy- 
sical conception; the biological standpoint i in research challenged the atomistic 
presumption. 

Scientific investigation did not mark time at this complication of the 
methodological problem. It was pointed out that societary phenomena in 
. general, and the phenomena of public economy in particular, derived special 
characteristics, local and temporal, from the individualities of peoples, from 
local circumstances, particularly from the level of civilization cf the society 
. concerned, and that these differences could not be without decisive influence 
upon the laws of the phenomena. The straining after economic laws which 
should be. universal and unalterable, indépendent of spatial end temporal 
circumstances, and for a science of such laws, appeared from this point of view 
unwarranted, unintelligent, an abstraction from the ‘‘complete empirical 
teality”” of the phenomena. On the other hand, from this same point of view, ` 
consideration of the local and temporal varieties of economic phencmena seemed 
to be an indispensable postulate of research, not merely in the field of “practical 
economic technology” (Volkswirthschafislehre) but also in that of theoretical 
national economy—of the “science of the laws of public management.” 

Others went a step farther. They denied that it is necessary to recognize 
any analogy at all between the laws of nature and those of public management. 
They asserted that the latter are to be understood rather as laws of historical 
parallelisms, or as laws of great numbers, that is, as parallelism of the statistics 
of economics. Along with the atomistic and the organic conception of the 
problems of our science, and along with the striving to maintain the national 
and historical viewpoint in theoretical economics, the historico-philosophical 
and the statistico-theoretical tendencies in research asserted themselves. 

As if that were not enough, a research tendency made itself felt which 
called in question on principle the alleged character of political economy as a 
“science of the laws of public management.” It declared that political eco- 
nomy was rather a specificially historical science, analogous with historical 
jurisprudence and philology, and that historical comprehension is the one and 
only legitimate and attainable aim of investigation in the field of eco- 


The conflict of opinions was not confined to the formal nature of the truths 
of our science. While some described national economy as the “science of 
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the laws of economic phenomena.” others regacded this conception as an 
unauthorized isolation of a speciel side o? public life. The tkeory that the 
phenomena of industry must be treated in undetachable correlation with the 
entire social and civic developmert of peoples gained many adherents among 
the economists. To the conflict over the formal nature of the truths of our 
science, and over the science itself, there wes added conflict over the extent and 
the boundaries of the phenomena which the science should control. To many 
indeed it appeared doubtful whether political economy should be treated as an 
independent science at all, and not rathe: as an ozganic part of a universal 
science of society. . 

For almost a half century debate has centered around these partially con- 
current and complementary claims (ineinender fliessende und sich ergänzende 
Richtungen). It need not be said that this situation is anything but favorable 
to promotion of the methodology 2f our sdence.t How could investigation of 
the ways to reach the aims of investigation in political economy (i.e., investiga- 
tion in methodology proper!) arrive at sazistactozy conclusions, or even turn 
the interest of the learned world in a sericus way to the problems concerned, 
so long as the aims themselves are so completely undecided ? 

I regard the removal of this difculty zs the most urgent need in the realm 
of political economy today. The monograph now presented has been created 
by this need. In accordance with the present status of researches about the 
theory of knowledge, it is occupied with determinaticn of the nature of political 
economy, of its parts, of the nature of its truths.—in short with the aims of 
investigation in the territory of our science. Methodology ia the stricter 
sense of the word is chiefly postponed for -ater investigation. Interest in this 
methodology must immediately sprirg up so soon as these preliminary problems 
have been settled with a decent approach to agreement. 

The discharge of the second part of the above indicated task will perhaps 
also appear to be much easier than would appear at first glance. Everybody 
who is at all acquainted with the literaturs is aware to what extent, time out 
of mind, philosophical investigation has seen occupied with the essentially 
methodological problems of the theory of cognition; and that philosophy at 
this point has arrived at the most valuable results. - After we have once reached 
clear vision about the aims of investigation in the economic field, determination 
of the ways necessary to reach these goals will, it is to be hoped, not be so very 
difficult; if only all those who are caled to share in the establishing of a method- 
ology of political economy are more zealous and more intelligént than they may 
thitherto have been in applying the resulzs of investigation of the theory of 
cognition in general to the special tasks of our science. 

We shall look in vain, to be sure, in the writings of the logicians for enlight- 
enment about the aims of investigation in the field of roiticaleconosmy. Insight 
into the nature of the truths within that realm of know edge can te the outcome 

>On the other hand, it was perhaps psychological'y the only possible way of 
promoting it. 
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only of comprehensive and expert consideration of the body of phenomena 
which we must explore, and of the special demands of life upon our science. 
There can be no doubt that in these respects the logicians have more to Jearn 
from us than we from them. .... Yet I believe that so soon as we have 
reached assured results about the nature of the truths of political economy, 
the general results of investigation in the theory of cognition will turn out to be 
in a high degree valuable in developing the forms oi knowledge to be realized 
in our special field. 

To be sure, even then our science is so backward, in comparison with 
other disciplines, that what can be accomplished is relatively trivial. Indeed, 
I am by no means inclined to put too high an estimate upon the significance of 
methodology for investigation in general, or in its particular economic depart- 
ments. The most important scientific results have been reached by men who 
were uninterested in methodological problems. On the other hand, the greatest 
‘methodologists have not infrequently turned out to be almost sterile investi- 
gators in the fields of those sciences the cognitive methods of which they have 
expounded with such clarity. Their is a measureless gulf between determina- 
tion of method and satisfying construction of a science; and only the genius of 
the workers with the method can bridge the same. Positive talent for research, 
without an. elaborate methodology, has often enough produced a science or 
transformed it in epoch-making fashion; a method without such genius never. 
Methodology is of incomparable importance for the secondary performances in 
the field of a science, but it is of diminusndo significance for those greater tasks 
the discharge of which is reserved for genius. f 

In one case only do methodological investigations seem to me the most, 
important, the most immediate and the most urgent contributions that can 
be made to promotion of a science. If in a department of knowledge, for any 
reason whatever, the correct sensibility for the aims of research given in the 
nature of the case has been lost, if excessive or even decisive significance is 
attributed to subsidiary tasks of the science, if erroneous methodological prin- 
ciples sponsored by influential schools gain predominance, and one-sidedness sits 
in judgment over the endeavors in a field of knowledge; ina word, if the progress 
of a science is halted by the dominance of erroneous methodological principles, — 
in that case certainly clarification of the methodological problems is the condi- 
tion of all further progress. Under such circumstances the hour is struck at which 
even those are under obligation to enter the controversy over method who would 
otherwise prefer to devote their energies to the essential tasks of their science.’ 

- As a matter of fact, this seems to me to be the situation today in Germany . 
with respect to research in the field of political economy. It is a condition 
which can scarcely be understood by those who have not attentively followed 
the development of this science in recent decades. 

The conflict of views about the nature of our science, its tasks and its 
boundaries, in particular the endeavor to impose new aims for investigation in 
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its field, did not originate in the interest of national economists in researches 
in the theory of knowledge. It begins rather with the growing perception that 
the theory of national economy, 3s it came from the hands of Adam Smith and 
his followers, lacks sure foundations, that it does not even solve the most 
` elementary problems, that in particular itis an insuñcient basis for the practical 
sciences of economic management, and therefore an unreliable guide to practice 
in their field. Even before the appearance ci the historical school of German 
economists, the conviction begar to be cirrent thet the previously ccntrolling 
belief in the completeness of our science was fallazious; that on the contrary 
it is in need of tadical reconstruction. 

The moment this conclusion was rezched three different paths of reform 
were open to our science. Either, first, reform of political economy must be 
attempted on the basis of the previous conceptions of the nature and tasks of 
` the science, that is, the theory of Adam Snith mus: be developed from his own 
standpoint; or second, new channels musi be cperec for investigation. Reform 
might effect previous practice or the theary cf research. 

Third, it might be possible to propose a reform program which would be 
a merger of the other two. It might combine their reformatory ideas on a 
higher plane. . . . . The economic theory of the classical school has not been 
able satisfactorily to solve the prcblem oł a scienc2 of economic laws, but the 
authority of its doctrine weighs apon us all and hinders progress along those 
lines in which the investigative spirit for centuries, long before Adam Smith, 
had sought the solution of the great problem of :he founding of theoretical 
social science. i - 

Much simpler and more promising seemed the other path to reform of our 
science. It was supposed that the unsetisfactcory situation was rot due to 
inadequate research powers, but to a misteken plan of research. It was urged 
the salvation might come from a new research program. Whoever devised 
such a program should count as a reformer of political economy, even if he 
accomplished nothing worth mentioning in the way of deepening and authenti- 
cating the science, even if he did nothirg towards solving its problems. It 
would be enough if he contented rimself with the opening up o: great perspec- 
tives, with investigations in realms of knowledge legitimate in themselves, yet 
essentially different from political economy; in skort, if he occupied himself 
with a compilation of the findings of previzus researches which defy all unitary 
apprehension; that is, of those directions of resezrch which have been pro- 
nounced erroneous, and most emphatically condemned. 

Many circumstances combined to prcmote these efforts. In the fields of 
philology, of political science and of jurisprudence new types of research which 
were not only appreciated on their merizs by the learned world and public 
opinion, especially in Germany, but tercporarily at least they were over- 
valued. What more natural thar the idea of taking over these programs into 
our science? To acquire the fame of a reformer of political economy scarcely 
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more was necessary than a lively imagination for analogies. The reform of 
political economy as hitherto understood was as difficult as it was thankless. 
The fame of a path-breaker, of a creator of a new type of research, on the other 
hand, was within reach without excessive outlay of mental resources. What — 
wonder that among the really learned national economists of Germany the 
development of theory fell more and more into neglect, while all those who 
strove for quick returns streamed into new courses, particularly into those in 
which talents too mediocre for successful dealing with the great economic 
questions might occupy themselves with profit. 

In all this, to be sure, the persons concerned ignored the profound differ- 
ence between the formal nature of political economy and those sciences from 
which, in a more or less mechanical Zashion, theorems, and even results of 
investigation were derived. In particular the real tendency of that scientific 
movement was overlooked which had reconstructed jurisprudence upon the 
historical basis. As I point out, curious misunderstandings have played a 
decisive réle in the reform of political economy, expecially by its German 
teformers. The new types of investigation were in no slight degree the out- 
come of misunderstood analogies and cf disregard of the real tasks of political 
economy. po 

Meanwhile, even in quarters where a type of research which was in itself 
legitimate made itself effective, it was not the product of a comprehensive 
insight into the system of tasks which science must perform within the field of 
public economy. The phenomenon was everywhere repeated of types of 
research of more or less subsidiary significance assuming that reform of political 
economy depends exclusively upon their results, while they denied the legit- 
imacy of every other type of investigation. The endeavor to remove the 
unsatisfactory condition of political economy by inaugurating new schemes of 
investigation led, in Germany, to a sezies of partly mistaken, partly onesided 
conceptions of the nature of our science, to conceptions which segregated 
German national economy from the literary movement of all the other peoples. 
Indeed the onesidedness of those German innovators in particular cases made 
them unintelligible to-foreign economists. 

This being the situation, it scarcely need be said that a reform of political 
economy upon the above suggested universal bases did not come within the 
range of the German reformers’ ideas. Among ali the representatives of the 
above characterized tendencies not one has appeared who seems to be capable 
of comprehending the totality of the tasks which a science of the laws of eco- 
nomics must solve; not one capable of understanding the several types of theo- 
retical research as legitimate branches of a complete theoretical science of 
economics; not one who could appreciate the relations of such a science tc the 
other non-theoretical branches of research within the economic field. Indeed, 
not even an effort to arrive at such a uriversal conception of the methodological 
problem has anywhere come to light. Instead, we find everywhere partly | 
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mistaken, partly in themselves legitimate, schemes .f procedure, more or less 
incidental, however, in compariscn with the totality of political economy, each 
one of which nevertheless identifies itself with reszarch in the field of economics 
in general. 

The real fatality in the present status of political economy in Germany 
however, is this,—not in the circumstance that the self appointed reformers, 
with all their confidence, have no: succeed2d‘in finding a remedy for the defec- - 
tive condition of our science, not in the fect that in pursuit of relatively sub- 
ordinate purposes these reformers have lost sight of the main desiderata of 
economic investigation, and even in some measure of the science itself. The 
actual core of the evil is in the sadly concealed depreciation and systematic 
negation of all the other types of esearch, not infrequently of those vezy types 
which, from the standpoint of the totality of our science have proved to be the 
most significant, 

This being the case, it follows that one of the times has azrived in which 
methodological researches in political economy of necessity come into the fore- 
ground of scientific interest. Th2 progress of our science is arrested today by 
the dominance of erroneous metLodological principles. Methodology accord- 
ingly has the floor, and will hold it until clarity has been achieved about the 
aims of investigation and the ways of reacting them. 

As to the findings which I have reached, I de not find it necessery to add 
anything here. I have set them forth in the simplest language possible. They 
must speak for themselves. One further observation, however, I cannot repress. 

This monograph is quite largely polemical in character. I am aware of 

‘it. Not in a single passage did it spring from ill will toward meritorious repre- 
sentatives of our science. It arose rather from the nature of the task which I 
undertook. It was a necessary consequence of my conception of the present 
condition of political economy in Germany. Agitation against the tendency- at 
present chiefly controlling political economy in Germany was not for me an 
end in itself, nor was it a mere external gratuity. It was an essential part of 
my task. It needed to be penetra-ing and thorough, even at the peril of wound- 
_ ing certain sensibilities. 

If this interferes with the external success of my monograph, at least. 
temporarily, I should not find fault. The modern economics of Germany is 
little enough noticed at best in otker countries. It is scarcely intelligible to 
them in its essential tendencies. In its decades of persisting isolation it was 
uninfluenced by serious opponents. Moreover its inveterate confidence in its 
own methods cost it to a considerable extent the advantage of severe self- 
criticism, Whoever in Germany followed another flaw was ignored rather 
thar refuted. Accordingly long usage had developed a methodclogical phrase- 
ology which was in part literally ronsensicel, a pLraseology which affected the 
development of political economy in Germany tke more unfortunately as, 
unaffected by all serious criticism, it was thoughtlessly repeated. Indeed it 
went so far as to claim for itself the merit of having brought about an epoch- 
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making reconstruction of our science. Under such circumstances the first 
thing needful was unprejudiced circumspection and candid criticism. . Much 
was to be done which had previously been neglected. ; 

Yet the unbiased reader will at orce be aware how little it was in my 
mind to depreciate my German colleagues. I have never failed to do justice, 
to the best of my knowledge, to the merits of others, and even in cases where 
I had to oppose what seemed to me their errors... .. My guide had been 
the thought of reawakening consciousness in Germany of the essential tasks of 
political economy, to rescue it from fatal one-sidedness, to free it from its isola- 
tion from the general literary movement, and thus to promote the reform that 
is.so much needed. i 

Each of the great civilized peoples has its peculiar mission in the develop- 
ment of the sciences, and each confusion among the scholars of a nation, or in 
a considerable portion of them, leaves a gap in the evolution of scientific under- 
standing, Political economy is no exception to the rule that purposeful 
co-operation of the German mind-is needed. The unqualified purpose of this 

argument is to bring the German mind back to its proper attitude towards 
economic problems, 

The table of contents is, in outline, as follows: 


Preface: 

Book I, On national economy as a theoretical science, and its relation to the 
historical and practical sciences of economics. 

Chapter I. On the various viewpoints of research in economics. 

Chapter IT. On the errors which have arisen from ignoring the formal nature 
of theoretical national economy. 

Chapter ITI. The special nature of theoretical cognitions in the field of ezo- 
nomics does not abolish the character of national economy as a theoretical 
science. 

Chapter IV. On the two fundamental types of research in general, economic 
research in particular. l 

Chapter V. On the relation of the exact to the realistico-empirical type of 
economic investigation. 

Chapter VI. On the theory that econcmic phenomena should be treated as 
inseparable from the entire social and civic development of peoples. 


Chapter VII. On the dogma of self-interest in theoretical economics and its 
relation to the epistemological problems of the latter. 
Chapter VIII. On the charge of “atomism” in theoretical economics. 


Boox II. On the historical viewpoint in political economy. 

Introduction. 

Chapter I. On the historical viewpoint în theoretical national economy. _ 

Chapter IT. On the pseudo-historical types of research in theoretical national 
economy. 

Chapter III. On the historical viewpoint in the practical sciences of economics. 
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Boox III. The Organic Interpretation ef Social Phenomena. 

Chapier I. On the analogy between social phenomena and natural organisms, 
the boundaries of the same, and the resulting methodological viewpoints 
for social research. 

Chapter IT. On the theoretical interpretztion o? those social phenomena which 
are not produced by convention, nor by positive legislation, but are the 
unpremeditated outcome of historical development. . 


Book IV. On the development of ike Idea of a historical political economy. 

Chapter I. That the fundamental idea of the historical school of German 

economists has been familiar time out of mind in the political sciences. 

Chapter II. That the historical school of German economists misunderstood the 

standard reform ideas of the historical school of jurisprudence, and they 
are in error in thinking that they have a right to call themselves a historical 
school in the same sense. 

Chapter ITI. On the origin and development of the historical school of German 

economists. : 
APPENDICES 

I. On the nature of economics. 

2. On the category “theoretical national economy.” 

3- On the relation between the practical sciences of economics to practice of 
the same and to theoretical economics. 

4. On the terminology and the classification of the economic sciences. 

5. That in the realm of human phenomena exact laws (so-called “Natural 
Laws”) are ascertainable under the same forma! preconditions as in the case 
of natural phenomena. 

6. That the starting point and the goal of all human economy are precisely 
determined. 

7. On the opinion credited to Socata that the phenomenon of the state is 
aboriginal, given contemporarily with the existence of man. 

8. On the “organic” origin of law and the exact understanding of the same. 

9. On the so-called ethical tendency in political. economy. 


We reserve further comments upon the two tended until we 
have indicated some of the peculiarities of the second variant to 
which we refer in Section XIII, “The Ethical Factor,” p. 479. 

This is a favorable point for a halt in our survey in order to 
orient ourselves within the whole field of eae which we are 
trying to plot. 

It is well frequently to recall certain elementary conceptions, 
for instance, the problems of knowledge in general have four 
cardinal aspects, viz., the problems: (a) of understanding, (b) of 
prevision, (c) of control, and (4) of evaluation. That is, not referring 
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to either logical or chronological order, in every division of the field 
of knowledge human interests prompt curiosity to find out just 
what takes place, not merely as a detached fact, or a countable 
number of facts, but what has occurred in terms of why it occurred, 
that is, in terms of the causes which worked themselves out in the 
occurrence. > l 

Beyond this, whether there are good and sufficient reasons for 
further mental drive or not, our minds simply do not stop when they 
seem to have arrived at answers to this fundamental question. 
At any rate the minds of all of us do not stop at that point. Sooner 
or later the minds of some of us actually press on to the further 
question: How much does explanation of previous occurrences 
enable us to predict about how the same causes will act in the future ? 

Nor do our minds stop with answers to the second type of ques- 
tion. Whether we are fully conscious of it or not, somebody’s 
mind always does press toward proposal and solution of the further 
problem: Given such knowledge as we have gathered about the 
causes that do work or may work within the field of our inquiry, what 
resources are within our reach, or what resources may be brought 
within our reach to enable us partially or wholly to control these 
causes, and other causes which may be discovered, in the interest 
of human purposes ? 

Still further, some adventurous minds refuse to be content 
unless they are pressing on into inquiries about the ultimate measure 
of the worth of activities urged by our derived estimates of value. 
Whatever we may think about it, these.phases of the action of 
rational minds recur wherever minds are free to follow their impulses. 
From the consequent behavior of our minds through long periods, 
our “sciences,” such as they are, come into existence. We are 
in a mystified state about the nature of science in general, unless 
we realize that every department of it has gone through many 
cycles of these four aspects. Science as we know it today, either 
as a whole, or in some selected division, is passing through a varia- 
tion of that cycle. In all probability reconstruction of knowledge 
in one or all of these aspects will go on to the end of time. 

We have been plotting one of these cycles, or more accurately, 
interconnected parts of several of these cycles, in the career of social 
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science. We have been dealing principally with the workings of the 
cognitive faculty in its attempts tc answer the first type of question 
in the field of human experience. We have been reviewing the 
ways in which certain specialists in Germany since 1800 have tried 
to answer the questions: How may we find out what has occurred? | 
How. may we find out why it occurred, within the field cf human 
experience? We have selected so far specialists whom we would 
class as either historians cr political scientists or economists. We 
have found that all of these men were in a more or less unstable 
state of mind as to the adequacy of the methods which they were 
“using, even to answer the questions of knowledge proper, not to 
speak of solving the problems of prevision, and control and evalua- 
tion. Especially were these men critical toward methods used by 
other scientists, even if they were somewhat.complaisant about 
their own procedure. 
_ When we look back from our present standpoint to the conten- 
tions of social scientists only a decade or two ago, and the farther 
back we look the more evident the fact, we see that a process of 
reciprocating education wes occurring between many men of many 
minds. No one of them comes very near to satisfying us that his 
scheme of investigation cculd be taken cver as sufficient to solve 
all social problems, or even to arrive at conclusive answers to 
problems of the first aspect—not to say of the other three aspects. 
Yet we find that something is to be said for each of the inadequate 
methods which scientific sectarians respectively represent. As a 
rule, each of them speaks for a ccurse of procedure which is valid 
and important, under necessary limitaticns, at certain times and 
places in the conduct of scientific investigation. The characteristic 
fallacy of each of them is tae assumption that the particular mental 
tool, or the particular kit of tocls, which it.features, is the one and 
only outfit useful and adequate for exhasutive investigation in all 
reaches of scientific problems. - l 
It turns out then that the very exaggerations of these pioneers 
in: methodology are a precious wteritage for us. Their zeal in 
recommending and defending their own methods, and in disparaging 
and attacking the methodes of others, has magnified the merits and 
defects of the several scientific schemes, so that each research 
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generation has inherited means of somewhat more objective judg- 
ment, both as to fact and as to method, than earlier scholars 
controlled. : a 

We are now observing the foregoing in the illustration fur- 
nished already and in the further campaign of the Austrian School, 
in its clash with the earlier historical school. 


SECTION XII. THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE ETHICAL 
FACTOR IN GERMAN ECONOMIC THEORY: 


ABSTRACT 
At last the solvent most in evidence in the breaking up of German economic 
orthodoxy was the ethical factor. Its activity is easily traced during the two decades 


before its prevalence became an accomplished fact. Knies is taken as typical of the 
earlier stages of the ethical movement. 


Again we are signalizing a tendency, not alleging that a given 
person represented a given ratio of the force of the tendency. 
Knies was a part of the variant now to be recognized. . He uttered 
in the preserve of the German version of British classicism the 
disturbing thesis that political economy can never be an approxi- 
mately conclusive theory unless it enlarges its scope and makes 
itself a theory of persons in their varied activities. Essentially, if not 
in so many words, this theorem was an assertion that political 
economy cannot be conclusive until it consciously and deliberately 
reorganizes itself as a moral science. Although it will carry us 
nearly two decades beyond a point to which we must presently . 
return, to take up the political science factor in developing soci- 
ological consciousness, it is in order to follow the fortunes of the 
historical, the psychological and the ethical movements to a some- 
what later stage before we recur to the political scientists. At this 
point we may listen to Knies as he speaks in the Preface of the | 
edition of his book published in 1883. It must be remembered in 
this connection that the Historical School had itself passed through 
great changes in the forty years since Roscher’s Grundriss was 
published. 


1 Knies, Politische Ockonomie vom geschichtlichen Standpunkte, 1853. 
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“The publication of this new edition calls for a special explanation. When 
I sent from Schaffhausen to my publisher at home the preface of my book 
dated New Years day 1853, I was filled with the joyous hope that it would not 
be long before I should have to consider what I wanted to say in the preface 
to a second edition. This was a serious mistake, and the small number of 
purchasers of my book for. many years did rot represent the sum of my dis- 
appointments. For whatever might have been my failures in exposition, or 
my faults in bringing new and difficult subjects into the discussion, the things ` 
which received such meager attention. were ai all events in my judgment the 
most significant questions for poHtical economy, and my book was the first to 
discuss them methodically. To me it seemed oZ the highest importance that 
political economy should, on the one hard, brush aside questions botk of private 
expediency and abstract theorizing, in arder to cultivate its own proper field of 
research; that it should, further, recall the origina. connection between economic 
phenomena and the other important departments of associated human life, 
and finally that it should take notice cf that development which was taking 
place in contemporary life in al’ these departments alike. Was all this of 
trifling importance, as seemed to be indicated by the fact that specialists in 
‘these subjects said never a word about it? I regarded it as quite new when I 
urged that science should rise above the equally pertisan attitudes not merely of 
“the traditional theories in support of free trade or protection, but also of the 
capitalistic and socialistic programs. V/as the academic reviewer right when 
he labelled my whole exposition Eslecticisnt, and referred the whole matter to 
an ancient and well-recognized specialty ? (Cameralism). I had expected that 
lively. discussion would be aroused by my “tentative formulaticn” of my coa- 
ception of political economy,? by my discussion of private property, then for 
the first time taken up as a part o7 econcmic theo7y. and by other innovations. 
Since I was humiliated by the failure of any such response, did it prove that the 
subjects themselves were intrinsically so unimportant? Presently I was em- 
. barrassed by another circumstance whick hinderec people who were unfriendly 


1 The Century Dictionary, title ‘eclectic,’ has the following definition: 
“One who in whatever department ot knowledge, not being convinced of the 
~ fundamental teachings of any existirg system, culls from the teachings of different 
. schools. such doctrines as seem to him prcbably truz, conformable to good sense, 
wholésome in practice, or recommended by other secondary considerations; cne who 
holds that opposing schools are right in their distinctive doctrines, wrong only in their 
opposition to one another.” 

From classic times down there have beem notable sckools of professed ecleztics. 

On the other hand, it has always been a favorite mode of “damnation by label” 
for the opponents of any scheme of thouglt to fix on *t the epithet “eclecticism.” 
As a term of contempt it has always carried the charg= that the thinking to which it 
applied amounted to intellectual Chop-sueyism. Knies survived this charge, and his 
name is among the most honored in thezanks of nineteenth century German economists. 


2 This passage will be quoted presently. 
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to the “historical method” from becoming acquainted with the book. Even 
Wilhelm Roscher (to whom the book was dedicated, and whom I treated with 
great respect, in spite of calling attention to matters upon which I could not 
agree with him) gave me scant notice in his book published the following year 
(Grundlagen der Nationalökonomie). He observed—“Only a single work has 
appeared on the question of the method.” Perhaps a like fate is to befall me 
now, since Roscher said later in his Nationalökonomie in Deutschland, p. 1038: 
“The economic theory of Knies.is in such vital correlation with ethics, 
that he does not regard self-love as properly in antithesis with love of one’s 
‘neighbor. At the same time Knies was the first to develop the historical method 
of our science into a rich methodology, equipped with finely developed examples. 
Meanwhile he avoids both of the chief pitfalls which threaten historical treat- 
ment of an ethical science: first, the danger of untheoretical diffusiveness . 
among abstract ideas; then, second, the not less impractical neglect of the new 
and peculiar elements which each contemporary period actually brings into 
being. He warns most emphatically against that sort of mere looking back- 
ward, in which that which in the present is already attained, or even that which 
in the present is aimed at, is regarded as the absolute thinkable consummation 
and which assigns to all coming generations the rôle of monkeys or ruminants” 
(Wiederkauer) + 


Knies continues: 


In the further lapse of years, during which time,.in consequence of my 
participation in legislative and administrative activities, I was temporarily 
withdrawn from literary work, my book. seems to have been almost entizely 
forgotten. This is evident from the fact that gradually many of the questions 
which it discussed were proposed by others as though they had never been 
presented before. l 5 

On the other hand, several years ago an entirely new demand for the book 


arose, so that the entire edition of 1853 has been for some time exhausted. The 


demand, however, continues. I have therefore been urged repeatedly to pre- 
pare a second edition with the usual revision; but I have as often hesitated 
before the undertaking. The book seemed to me so complete in itself, so 
unique, unified and firmly articulated, that I could think of it as capable of 
expansion by further work of specialists, but not as lending itself to reconstruc- 
tion after a new model. On the other hand, in all its chief contents it is by 
no means obsolete. I wish only that it might be read as it is, especially by 
students, along with the text-books, and by publicists. ... . accordingly the 
text of the edition of 1853 has remained in this edition without essential 


. The remainder of the preface explains the minor variations of 
the second from the first edition. 


1 The figure is more apparent in German than in Latin. 
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We pass to certain quotation’ pat the introduction? 

“By the designation Political ‘Economy we mean to include all 
those disciplines which in -Gertiany have been associated under 
the names Volkswirischaftslehré,.or Naticnalékonomie, Volkswirt- 
schaftspolitik, and FinanzrissenS<hafl? ” Then Knies refers to such 
terms as Haushaltung; Wirischaftssikrung, etc., etc., for which we 
have no precisely equivalent English terms. All that it is necessary 
here to do with these terms is to point out by means of them that 
a tremendous ‘amount of. dissection of industrial processes, and 
invention of adequate terms to designate different phases of those 
processes, and different theoretical correlations of the processes, had 


been going on since Adam Smith advertised the necessity of study-_ 


ing what in his mind were relatively simple and independent phe- 
nomena viz., “the science which treats.of the production, distribu- 
tion and exchange of commoditias.°”? The phenomena to be 
examined had come to have Hepects which Knies indicates in this 
way: 3 ate 3 


From the phrase iy Political Economy” several significant inferences are to 
be drawn, e.g., 1. When our task is to treat a scientific theory about “Heus- 
haltung” and “Wirtschaftsfihrung,’ we have to dc at all events with human 
transactions, human conditions, and tasks making for realization of human 
purposes; i.e., a segment out of the entire area cf human life and endeavor. 

` The portion of human life which is to be designated as the area (Gebiet of 
industrial (wirtschaftlich) phenomena is, ta be. sure, set apart from other life 
areas by the fact that in the industrial area there are present peculiar types of 
things, or objects, such as wood, grain, iron, apar- from the human persons. 
These things come into view under the designation economic goods. But since 


we are dealing not with a theory of things but wich a theory of thrift, these | 


corporeal objects are to be considzred . . . . only in so far as they are objects 
of human desire and of human manile and may be employed as means for 
the satisfaction of human wants. 
2. If the thrift activities (wirtschaftlich) of men are the subject matter, 
Le., occurrences which’ are characteristic of house-keeping, (Haushaltung), it 
“We keep repeating that these extracts are worth while because they represent 
the transition in German thinking from the classical conception that there can be a 


science af wealth, to the modern conception that there can be no science of wealth which. 
is not more than a science of wealth, viz., a science of peple. 


a Wealth of Nations, Introd., p. i 


3 What follows is significant as sconomic and moral perceptions in tae making. 
In such a passage as the following we have the record of the birth af ideas which in 
our times are commonplace. The original is somewhat condensed in our translation. 





- 
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follows that the questions of technique? “as.such, do not belong to political 
economy, i.e., discussions about the art of: external manipulation most useful 
in producing matonat goods. .... oe 

3. The subject matter of political: ecoriomy, must be not mere tere of 
thrift (Wirtschaft), but it must be a theory of political thrift. This must be 
considered in two aspects: 

(a) The crucial matter is not the minder question of discrimination between 
political or civic relations on the one haid, and’ social (sociale) or societary 
(gesellschafiliche) relations on the other. . . <. Let it suffice for us to indicate 
here that the phrase “p“ litical economy” must likewise mean “social economy.’ 

(b) Political or politico-social economy must be distinguished from all 
those investigations which have to do with occurrences peculiar to special 
economic techniques, and to private economies. Examples of the latter are, 
the theory of agriculture, of trade, of horticulture, of stock-breeding, etc., etc. 

4. Within the entire field of the political and social sciences the peculiar 
province of political and social economics, or the theory of thrift, of economic 
needs and of economic activities, is to be distinguished from needs, activities 
occurrences and conditions of other sorts. 

The general relation between political economy as a member of the group 
of civic and societary sciences, and the other great groups of sciences, may be 
expressed as follows: 


1. The Psychical siclences. 
2. The Natural sc'ences. 
3. The Historical sciences. 


We may again interject the observation that all of this attempt 
to define the field of economic theory was on the one hand per- 
sistence in the immemorial endeavor aiter the impossible, viz., the 
effort to organize science on the basis of the assumption that the 
different objects of knowledge are things, which either exist as 
tenants of so many distinct spatial locations, or which may be 
segregated for scientific purposes in distinct portions of space. 
This illusion served intellectual purposes fairly well until quite 
recently, and comparatively few scholars even now have consciously 
and explicitly repudiated the illusion as their fundamental working 
hypothesis. In spite of all that was done by forward looking 
thinkers, of whom Knies was a notable example, the basis for objec- 
tive treatment of human relations was not secure until social scien- 
tists had gradually broken with the old notion that these human 
relations are THINGS, with geometrical boundaries, The sub- 
stitute conception which is our present point of departure is that 
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in their’elements all humar. relations are modes of kuman behavior. 

They are always in which human beings in all their many-sidedness 

S conduct : ‘themselves.”. ‘They are procedures which have their 
“impulses. i in the whole composite of human interests, and which 

` have some relations to the whole gamut of human conditions. The 
tesulting- form of the entire range of problems in social science is, 
How do human activities work together? How are they purpose- 
fully or accidentally organized? How does this actual interworking 
of activities function with reference to the explicit or implicit inter- 
ests .of the human beings .concerned?. This formulation, however, 
represents the outcome at which the whol2 thought process that 
we are now retracing has at present arrived. We are dealing with 
a stage of the process in wŁich this aspect cf the scientific problem 
had not appeared above the horizon of scholars. 

[twill be instructive to review Kniss’ further attempt to define 
the. outlook of political economy.. He says (p. 23): 


Up to the present’ time the historical development of political economy 
has been-brought to`the attenticn of sckclars only as subject matter for Xis- 
torical investigation ‘and exhibition. To de sure, it was in the necessary order 
of things that the attention of istorians would sooner or later have to be 
` extended to the realm of economic phenomena, because epochs and peoples have 
expressed themselves in these phenomena both characteristically and sub- 
„stantially. At the same time, the question was to be expected: What is the 
good of hunting up historical evidences of theoretial opinions, aims and 
methods of argumentation which prevailed in earlier times? We are beyond 
all those things now, and we need only smile and shake our heads over them. 

.... This volume will go into particulars in answer to that question. ... . 
- At this point I reply in a general way that imperfect knowledge of the ways 
in which both"ecehomic conditions and ecorcomic theories have developed has 
had unfortunate effects upon tae attitude of political economists and upon 
their conclusions; .... . 

In an earlier passage.in this book the expression historical development of 
political economy is used in a sense whick makes it a formula for a scientific 
theorem. The-conception of political economy which underlies this theorem 
‘is in antithesis with the notion indicated by the phrase The Absclutism of Theory. 
I understand by that riotion the claim that economic theory affords something 

unqualified, „true in one, and the same way of all -imes, places and national- 


In contrast withthe idea of the absolutism of theory, the historical conception 
of political economy rests upon the following basis: 
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Like economic conditions themselves, so also the éheory'of political economy, 
whatever be its form and structure at a- given time, wkatever be the arguments 
and results which it urges, is an outcome of historical developnient. - “These 
conditions and this theory are in vital articulation’ with the entire. organism 
(Gesatntorganismus) of a human and historical epoch: They grow. out.of the 
peculiarities of the time, the place, the nationality. ‘They have. their’ being, 
and continue their growth along with these pecularities of time, place,: nation- 
ality. They have their assets for argumentation in the historical experience 
upon which they can draw. They must assign to their results the character of 
historical solutions. They cannot exhibit the “universal laws of political 
economy” in any other way than as a historical explication and a progressive 
manifestation of the truth. These “laws” must be expressed at every stage 
as the generalization of such truths as have been recognized up to a given point 
of the development. Neither in their totality: nor in their formulation may 
they be regarded as something final. Wherever, ata g-ven stage, the supposed. . 
“absolutism of theory” has been accepted, either as assumption or as effective 
influence. The idea itself is merely a child of its timé, and it chatacterizes a 
definite period in the historical development of political EOI, 


Knies adds: j 


While I am at this point formulating this EO of E political ù economy 
in only the most general preliminary way, and must leave elaboration: of it to 
later portions of the book, I am encouraged by the thouglit that many seeds of . 
this conception have already been planted by a porticn of my contemporary: _ 
economists n Germany. At the same time it must be recognized that the 
absolutism: of the doctrine has been the paramount: conception:in the most 
notable economic writings of the recent past, as well as in significant works of 
the present. : 


It will be instructive also-to read the estimate of the historical 
school which Roscher published more’ than 30" years after the 
appearance of his Grundriss: 


The prevailing tendency in our universities at- the preseat -time T 
may rightfully be called realistic. It attempts totake.men as they are, moved 
at one and the same time by various motives, and noz entirely by economic 
motives with the differences which go along with the facts that ‘they are mem- 
bers respectively of a given race, state, epoch, etc. The abstraction from all 
this which has led so many, even great, economic thinkers, into gioss errors, is’. 
-consequently permissible, from our present outlook, only by way of preliminary 
orientation. It is as sterile for complete theory as it is far practical application. . 

If this tendency (i.e., the realistic) is to be followed out consistently, it 
must become historical. Iti is indeed the essence of history. to comprehend as 


1 Geschichte der National-Ockonomik i in Deutschland, 18% p. 1032. 
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one whole the uninterrupted course of change in human needs, capacities, 
opinions and ‘conditions. The historical: method has exercised an equally 
significant influence upon the ways of formulating both the fundamental ques- 
tions of economics as well as of other sciences, nemely: (a) What ist and (b) 
What should be? What is man ' “der Mensch) in the economic realm, how does 
` he work, what does hé need, what does Łe attain? In this connection we no 
_ longer believe in the abstract man, a3 he was conceived.in the minds of the old 
teachers of natural rights, before the era of recorded history. This old inter- 
pretation was full of arbitrary and self-deceiving presumptions, of which a 
‘ very common one was that of assuming zs a matter of course the outstand- 
. ing peculiarities of their own period. The ‘average man” whcm Quetelet tried 
to find by statistical methods zurns out żo be at best only the rather lifeless 
and by no means exemplary contemporary of tke statistical observer. In 
this connection the historical method in economic theory has at least this ad- 
vantage, that it is never in the dark about its limitations, and consequently it 
is on its guard against neglect to extend. the scope of its observations. 

As to the other question, what economic laws, devices, etc. are the best; 
every one with both practical and historical training will know thet-the needs 
of people vary with time and place. It is certain that men do not exist for the 
sake of the laws and the devices. but the laws and devices for the seke of the . 
` men! What is strictly appropriate for one condition, would be quite impossible 
for another situation. 

The most important differences, for our purpcse, between peoples and times 
may be referred -back to two chief categories: (1) National character, (2) stage 
of development. We should probably add a third category, viz., the place which 
the people and period in question occupy in the total development of mankind. 
The trouble is, however, that this third fector is at present so obscure, and thus’ 
so debatable, that our science up to the resent time has had to occupy a nega- 
tive attitude in place of premature conclusions, and has been able on the positive 
side to base very little of its results upon this factor. At all events, historical 
political economy has had a clear consciousness of the relativity of most of its 
tentative publications, and this protects the method from a multitude of ill- 
advised projects in practice, into which it might be misled by doctrinaire 
arrogance." , 

This historion realisti tendancy might also be called ethical. In developing 
or assimilating this factor, the science returns, in loftier and more timely 
form, to its beginnings. At first tae national economists asked the question, 
“What is permissible?” The answer was framed in terms which depended 
upon the prevailing influence af the era. i.e., it was fundamentally theological, 
or legal, or philosophical. Presently the question came into the foreground, 
What is expedient? When this occurred, it at once became necessary to observe 
the deeper implications of the concept expediency. It was necessary to pass 


1 Roscher himself was accused of most spectacular sins of this sort in his Pol, Econ: 
System der Volkswirthschaft, 1834. 
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from consideration of expediency from the point of view of a particular govern- 
ment, or of a given individual, to the expediency of = whole people; and not 
for the passing moment merely, but for the future. Thus the ethical standpoint 
was more and more brought into the foreground. The demands of intelligent 
selfishness approach nearer to the demands of conscience, the greater the 
circle is whose expediency is taken into consideration, and the farther we extend 
our view into the future. 

The tendency thus characterized has by some been called Tite Statistical 
School. This designation, however, signalized no real antithesis to the histori- 
cal tendency; but it merely emphasizes peculiarly precise use of sources which 
have only recently become available in rich quantities. <, . 

The main thing in all these cases is that the interpreter shall have such 
many sided and re-creative imagination that he can transfer himself into the 
soul of those people whose activities or passivities ha proposes to depict and 
evaluate. I cannot go so far as the majority in expressing the contrast between 
the inductive and the deductive method in national economy; although I 
concur in the view that we may not speak of an economic fact as fully explained 
unless its inductive and its deductive interpretations coincide. But even the 
deductive explanation of economic facts rests in reality upon observation; 
that is, upon the personal observations of the interpreter, who must always ask, 
consciously or unconsciously: If I had experienced or brought to pass the same 
fact, what would have been my own thoughts, volitions or emotions in the course 
of the occurrence? Any one who is totally incapaktle of transferring himself 
into the soul of another, will misinterpret most economic occurrences. For 
instance, in the case of a fixing of prices, any one who can put himself in the 
place of only one or the bargaining parties, will give a one-sided explanation. 
Moreover, an explanation is a satisfactory connecting-up of the fact, to be 
explained, with other facts. Every explanation must accordingly be merely 
a tentative explanation. In the degree in which our field of vision widens, 
must our explanations also reach out to larger connections. A hundred vears 
hence, if science meanwhile grows, people will look down upon the explanations 
which satisfy us, somewhat as we look down on those of the time of Adam 
Smith, 

It is everywhere a rich, many sided life, full of ripe fruits and promising 
blossoms, which this historical tendency in national economy opens up to our 
view. In what follows, we can speak only with brevity and without attempt 
at completeness. .... i 


Thereupon follow bibliographical fragments which turn out to 
be decidedly out of focus from our present point of view. In spite 
of this fact, one item in Roscher’s estimation appears to coincide 
rather closely with the judgment of a later generation. 


z A note on Knies, p. 1038; quoted above. . 
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In this connection a passage may be quoted from the essay 
written in 1857, by M. Wolowski, Member of the Institute of France, 
and used as an introduction to the American translation of Roscher’s 

Political Economy. 


From the moment that science concerrs itself with man only, and the action 
of the mind; from the moment that its end becomes not simply materical 
enjoyment but moral elevation, the questions it discusses become indeed more 
complex, but the answer, when fcund, is more prolific in results. Wealth, then, 
is treated only as one of the forces of civilization. Other interests than purely 
material ones occupy the first place. This matter-of-fact philosophy, which, 
according to Bacon’s precept, seeks to improve the conditions of life, bears in 
mind that the most fruitful source of material development lies in intellectual 
development. It humbly recognizes that it is not the first-born of the family, 
and draws new strength from this avowal. From the momen: that it is the 
mind which produces and which goverrs the world, intellectual and moral 
perfection become the cause and effect of material progress. “But seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his pau and all these things shall be 
added unto you!” 


“The increase of production, then, appears an instrument of 
elevation in the moral order ’{Channing), 


[To be continued. 


“NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—The Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Sociological Society was held in Washington, D.C., 
December 26-29, 1923. The large attendance is partly indicated by 
the registration, which was incomplete, of 261 persons, of whom 172 
were members of the Society. All sections of.the United States were 
represented at the meeting by members who came from as far as Boston 
in the east, Seattle in the west, Minneapolis in the north, and Texas in 
the south. Two members from universities in Canada were also in 
attendance. 

At the joint session Thursday evening the presidential addresses were 

given by President Carl C. Plehn, the American Economic Association, on 
the subject, “ The Concept of Income as Recurrent, Consumable Receipts,” 
and by President Ulysses G. Weatherly on “Racial Pessimism.” 
At the opening session of the regular program of the Society Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, who presided, stated the significance for the 
progress of the Society of a session entirely devoted to statistical sociology. 
In this session, as well as in the meetings of the divisions on Biological 
Factors in Social Causation and on Research, the papers were organized 
around the central subject, “The Trend of Population.” The two closing 
sessions on “The Growth of Intolerance in the United States,” in charge 
of Professor Edward A. Ross, and “Social Psychology,” in charge of 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, excited lively interest and drew the largest 
attendance. At the Third Annual Dinner of the Society inspiring talks 
were made by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Professor Charles H. 
Cooley, Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Professor Ludwig Stein, formerly 
of the University of Berne. 

Three important proposals were adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Society. The tentative plan for the publication of an Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences was indorsed and the appointment of a committee 
authorized to work with a similar committee from the other social sciences. 
The Society approved the establishment of an honor social science 
fraternity to include history, political economy, political science, soci- 
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ology, and other social sciences. Tte proposal that the President in 
„the organizing of the program ask the members of the Society to sub- 
mit, at least two months before the next annual meeting, abstracts of 
. research in progress was- adopted. The committees on Social Abstracts 
and on International Relations were ccntinued. The Society also voted 
unanimously that thé limitations of time and purpose make impossible 
the granting of the many requests for places on its program from 
agencies engaged in propaganda. 

The following were elected as the officers of the Society for 1924: 
president, Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri; first vice- 
president, Robert E. Park, University cf Chicago; second vice-president, 
John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsir;° secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. 
Burgess, University -of Chicago; elected members of the Executive 
Committee, John M. Gillette, Univesity of North Dakota; W. F. 
Willcox, Cornell University; W. F. Ogburn, Columbia University, 
_to serve with C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture; 
Lucile Eaves, Simmons College; arc David Snedden, Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose terms have not expired. 


Representatives and Committees of taz American Sociological Society. — 
President Charles A. Ellwood announces the appointment of the following 
persons as representatives and members of committees of the American 
Sociological Society. 

The American Council of Learnec Societies: F. H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University; W. F. Ogburn, Columa University. 

The Board of Directors of the National Council for Social Studies: 
C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri: 

The Joint Commission: on Social Studies in the Schools: C. A. 
Ellwood, University of Missouri; R. L. Finney, University of Minnesota. 

Representatives to the Committee on the Organization of the 
National Social Science Fraternity: L. L. Bernard, University of Minne- 
sota; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 

` Social Research Council: F. S. Ckapin, University of Minnesota; 
S. M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundatien; W. F. Ogburr, Russell Sage 
Foundation. - 

The Standing Committee on Co-ordination and Co-operation in 
Research: the President, the chairmaa of the Committees on Social 
Research, Social Abstracts, and Teachirg of Social Science. 

The Standing Committee on Sccial Abstracts: F. S. Chapin, Unie 
versity of Minnesota, chairman; R. E. Park, University of Chicago; 
U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University. 
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The Standing Committed on Social Renal: W. F. PTN 
Columbia University, chairman; J. L. Gillin; University of Wisconsin; 
W. 5. Thompson, Scripps Foundation. 

The Standing Committee on the Teaching of: Secial Science: Hornell 
Hart, Iowa’ State University, chairman; R. L. erates University of 
Minnesota; J. K. Hart, The Survey. 

The Committee on Editing: A. J. Todd, Chicana: chairman; F. W. 
Blackmar, University of Kansas; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; 
E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Encyclopedia of the So: cial Sciences: H. B. 
Woolston, University of Washington, chairman; W. F. Ogburn, Columbia 
University; A. A. Goldenweiser, New School for Social Research. 

The Committee on Finance: M. J. Karpf, Caicago, chairman; W. 
T. Cross, Chicago; T.. D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 

Committee on International Relations and Co-operation: Herbert 
A. Miller, Oberlin College, chairman; Jane Addams, Hull-House; Jerome 
Davis, Dartmouth College; Robert E. Park, University of Chicazo; 
Roscoe Pound, Harvard University. 

The Committee on Nominations: E. C. Hayes, University of Illinois, 
chairman; C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan; F. H. Giddings, 
Columbia University; E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; U. G. 
Weatherly, Indiana University. ‘ 


Sections on Rural Sociology and Social Research.—The Section on 
Rural Sociology of the American Sociological Society held one session, 
Wednesday afternoon, December 26, on “Field ard Laboratory Practices 
in the Teaching of Elementary Rural Sociology” and a well attended 
luncheon conference on ‘‘The Sociological Implications of Present-Day 
Agricultural Movements,” in which the American Farm Bureau co-op2ra- 
tive marketing, and the Non-Partisan League were considered. The 
committee on program for next year is composed of J. H. Kolb, 
University of Wisconsin, chairman; B. Y. Landis, Federal Council of 
Churches; and C. E. Lively, Ohio State University. 

The Section on Social Research of the Society held a joint session 
with the National Community Center Association, Wednesday even- 
ing, and a dinner conference on “Research in Progress” Thursday 
night. 


National Society for the Study of Educational Sain — This new 
organization for research in educational sociology, organized less than a 
year ago, held its first sessions in connection with the meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. Its first session was devoted to papers 
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on education in its-interrelations wita the community. At its second 

- meeting Professor David Snedden, Columbia University, the president 

- of the Society, gave a paper on the subject, “Can Sociology Produce 
~ New Syntheses of Educational Theory ?” 


+. National Community. Center Association.—Following the precedent 
a ‘last year, the National Commurity Center Association held its 
~ “annual meeting with the American Scciological Society. The value of 
` -this ` bringing togèther of community workers and sociologists was 
i manifest in the three sessions devoted to the natural organization of 
tlie community, , ‘the determination >f the efficiency of community 
organization, and to the progress of v-llage, town, and city community 
. studies. Professor Robert: E. Park was re-elected president; Mrs. 
Louise D. Brandeis, chairman of the executive: commi-tee; Leroy E. 
Bowman, secretary; Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan, John L. 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. E. B. Munford, vice-presidents, 
and E. L. Burchard, Chicago, treasurer. 


Association of Training Schools jor Professional Social Work.— 
Meeting in Washington, Thursday, December 27, were the representa- 
tives of the schools of social work. Two round tables were held, one on 
methods of instruction in case work and the other on methods of instruc- 
tion in group work and community organization. Over one hundred 
attended the joint luncheon conference with the American Sociological 
Society, where Professor John L. Gillin -ead the report of =he Committee 
on Social Research on “The Availability of Case Records oi Social 
Agencies for Research Purposes,” and Dr. William Healy, the Judge 
Baker Foundation, read a paper on “The Contribution of Case Studies 
to Sociology.” The evening meeting oi the Association was devoted to 
papers and discussion on “The Scope c£ the Curriculum.” 

The officers for next year are Jesse F. Steiner, University of North 

‘Carolina, president; Virginia P. Robinson, Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work, Secretary; end Porter R. Lee, New York 
School of Social Work; F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; 
James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University, members of the executive 
committee. 


Institut Internationai de Scctologie—The International Institute of 
Sociology announces the election of Fraak W. Blackmar, University of 
Kansas; James Q. Dealy, Brown University; Edward C. Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as members, and Eobert E. Park, University of 
Chicago, and Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago, as associates, 
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Le IIT Congres Socioldyique Iniernational.—Tke third International 
Sociological Congress to- be held under the auspices of L’Instituto. 
Internazionale di Sociologia (Turin) was postponzd from October and. 
will assemble in Rome, April 22-29, 1924. Communications should be. ` 
addressed to Professor Francesco Consentini, University of Turin, _ 
Turin. i a : he Ne Se 


Sociology in Russia—Before the revolution . there were in Russia 
only two chairs of Sociology, one in the Psycho-Neuzological Institute and 
the other in the Institute P. F. Lesgafts. The former was occupied-by’ 
Professor M. Kovalevski, at whose death Mr. Tachtarew succeeded” 
him, the latter by Professor E. de Roberti, who, uponhis. death, was 
succeeded by Professor P. Sorokin. Outside of the universities, however, . 
the development of sociology went forward quite irtensively. Sociologi- 
cal treatises appeared and special sociological monographs were published 
under the title, New Ideas in Sociology. There were four of these 
publications. The first was devoted to “Sociolcgy as Science”; the 
second to the “Relations between Sociology and Psychology”; the third 
dealt with the “Problem of Progress”; and the Zourth with “Genetic 
Sociology.” During the war and the revolution the work was continued 
regardless of the desperate plight of the Russian academicians, 

In many universities and even preparatory schools the study of 
sociology was introduced. The Bolsheviks at first looked favorably 
upon this new discipline, believing it consisted cf the propagation of 
communism and Marxism. When they realized, however, that sociology 
was something quite different from what they had expected they omitted 
sociology from the curriculum of the high and preparatory school in 
1922, and instead introduced such courses as “Marx and Marxism” 
and “Development of Social Institutions according to Marx.” All of 
the professors who were not communists, among them the writer, who 
at that time occupied the chair of sociology at the Petrograd University, 
were relieved of their office. The vacancies were filled by untrained 
persons, “Red Professors” who had no previous association with scientific 
enterprises and had not been engaged in academic work, but who were 
dependable Communists. 

In spite of all this sociological work continued during these years. 
The Russian Sociological Society, founded in 1916, whose activities 
were discontinued with the outbreak of the revolution, resumed active 
work in 1920. Bi-weekly sessions were held at which questions of 


*Translated by Louis Wirth from an article by Pitirim Sorokin in Kölner 
Vierteljakrshefte für Soziologie, III, Heft 1 (1923), 92-93. 
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~ sociological import were discussed. During the hst few years Professor ` 
Karajev served as president of the organization and Professor P. Sorokin 
as vice-president. Beginning with the year rorc the “Institute for the 
Study of the Brain” established a special division 3f “Social Reflexology” ` 
which dealt not only with sociology in general buz was occupied with the 
“investigation of such special subjects as (1J ‘ The Sociology of the 
_ Professions,” (2). “The Predictability in Time of Various Social Group- 
ings,” and (3) “The Sociology of Revolution end Communism.” In ` 
. 1920 “The Association for the Objective Study of Human Behavior and 
` the Laws Underlying Social Problems” was founded. The honorary 
president. of this associatior. was tke celebrated Russian physiologist 
J. P. Pawlow, and the active president was Professor P. Sorokin. Some 
‘of the reports of this association were published in the Journal for the - 
Study of Personality, in the Journal 3f Psychiawry and Neurology, The 
Economist, and in the Researches of ihe Laboratory by P. F. Lesgafts. 
In Moscow the work was carried on by the “Institute for Social Psy- 
chology” under the direction of Professor Chwostow, and after his 
suicide by Professor Wipper. In Kasan the “Social Science Association” 
was organized.. The lack of resources, however, has in the past and is 
still hampering the publication of Ihe great number of completed 
researches among which there are many of great interest and importance. 
Among sociological works already published are the following: 
x. A History of the Systems of Sociolozy, by Professor W. Chwostow.. 
2. General Foundations of Sociology, ty Professor N. J. Kerejew. 
3. The Teachings concerning Public L-fe, by K. M. Tachtarew. 
4. Marxist Textbook of Sociology, by Bucharin. 
5.’ Collective Reflexology, by W. M. Eechterew. 
6. Methodology of the Sociat Sciences, by Professo: S. A. Frank. 
4. Historical Cycles, by Prefessor W=eper. 
8. Popular Textbook of Sociology, beng the firs: and second volumes of 
the System of Sociology, by Proiessor P. Æ. Sorokin. 


Besides there was in process of publication an extensive work of 
approximately 6co pages by F. A. Sozokin, “Concerning the Influence 
of Hunger on Human Behavior,” on ‘Social Orgenization and the Social 
Processes” (Nutrition as a Factor}. After the expulsion of the author 
from Russia the Soviet government: destroyed this work (seventeen 
printed sheets and fifteen sheets of type). 

The main subjects of interest to the young Russian sociologists— 
headed by Professor P. A. Sorokin—aze the following: 

1. The concept of sociology as the science of the interrelation and inter- 
action of man and of groups. 
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2. The antithesis peee the södological method aad that of “philosopbis- 
ing and speculation.” 

3. The Bei and exactness of the methods of natural science applied 
to the study of human conduct and of social relationsaips. This tendency is 
away from associationism (Psychologismus) and toward behaviorism. 

4. It implies the complete exclusion from the science of sociology of the 
“should be”~world and the elements of evaluation, and the turning toward 
“that which is.” 

s. Concentration on phenomena which are repested in time and space, 
and the negation of all so-called nomographic “laws of evolution” of “historical 
tendencies” and together with them the so-called nomographic evolution- 
sociology. (Where there is no repetition no formulation of a law is possible, 
and therefore all laws of evolution—begimning with ths law of the three stages 
of development formulated by Auguste Comte—are logical and factical 
nonsense.) . 


Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie——The current issue (Vol. III, 
Heft 1, 1923) of this journal, formerly Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Sozial- 
wissenschaften contains a significant announcement by one of the editors, 
Leopold von Wiese: s 


With this number our periodical enters a new epcch. The name has been 
changed to Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie and in this, the third year of 
its existence will consist of four issues devoted exclusively to sociology. The old 
arrangement under which two of our annual issues were devoted to social 
politics and the remaining two to sociology has been discontinued. The old 
socio-political series will appear as a separate publication under the title 
Kölner sozialpolitische Vierteljahrshefte and will henceforth be published by 
H. R. Engelman, Berlin, with Professor Lindemann continuing as editor. 

The need for the publication of more than two sociological numbers annually 
has become overwhelming, especially since, as the organ of the German Society 
for Sociology, the publication is assuming a continually expanding task and is 
confronted by an increasing wealth of material... . . 

In our study of society we have from the very beginning recognized and 
expressed the necessity of clearly differentiating between the sphere of our own 
science of sociology and the arts and practical d‘sciplines. We especially 
regard social politics with reference to its aim and methodology as an inde- 
pendent field of activity, not to be confused with sociology proper. It was 
particularly the great material need of the time that forced us to enter into the 
original compromise arrangement which was also irfluenced by the fact that 
the Kölner Forschungsinstitut fir Sozialwissenschaften (Cologne Research 
Institute for Social Sciences) consisted of the two departments of sociology 
and social politics and proposed, as‘tae common mother, to allow both of its 
children to grow up for the present under the closest possible contact with 
reference to publication. At presert, economic considerations as well as 
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methodological and general scientific interest seem to be best served by the - 
autonomy now achieved. Frcm the sctzndpoint of social politics, too, the 
- separation seemed desirable, for there, ra less than with us, the need for greater 
publication facilities was felt and it was clear that the two Cepartments were 
by no means appealing to the same scient-fic circles. 


T. he I 'ndian Sociological Review. —The first issue of the Indian Journal — 
of Sociology has. been received by the Journal: It is.the organ of the 
Lucknow University: Sociolog: cal Society, “formed in October 1922 with 
the object of organizing neighborhood studizs and of discussing problems — 
of Economics, Ethnology, Social Etkics and Political Science in its 
` periddical meetings. .. . . Regional surveys, charts and maps are in 
`" course of preparation and the Association hopes to wo-k towaids the 
establishment of a. Social Museur.” The Foreword of the Journal 
concludes with this statement: 

. In the study of the social sciences in Indic we should thus aim first at a 
more scientific study of race and culture origins, based’on comparative methods. 
This will rescue them from cbsession wita concepts and categories, derived 
from the partial and inadequate social anah;ses in the west, which still dominate 
the teaching of these subjects in most of the Universities and Colleges of India. 
Secondly, we should work definizely toward regional programmes ané policies 
based on definite surveys whose technique will nave to be adapted to regional 
peculiarities. In these two endeavors we invite the co-operation of scholars 
and workers in different parts of India. The Department of Economics and 

` Sociology of the Lucknow University have just begun some work in this line. 
No study is more imperative, none more fruitful in the present transition in 
India, with its conflict of ideals, end its attempt et renewal and reconstruction 
right from the bottom of the sociel fabric, t:e seat of race memory. None will 
have more far reaching results for it seeks to impcrt human values into industry, 

_ to bring social aims in politics, and to redirect the education of the rising 
generation towards social initiatives for the future. 


The articles in the first issie are: “The Relations of Economics to 
Geography,” Radhakamal Mukerjee; “The Tarifi Problem in India,” 
Hirendra Lal Dey; “The Need for Synthesis in the Social Sciences,” 
Dhurjati Prasad Mukerjee; ‘“Provinciz! Finance in India,” Bhujanga 
Bhusan Mukerjee; “The Frontiers of Economics,” Radhakamal 
Mukerjee; “The Possibilities of Experimental Treatments ir. Economics,” 
- Radhakamal Mukerjee; “The War and the Indian Exchange Situation,” 
B. N. Chatterji. 

The editor of the Review is Pzofessor Eadhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 


Sociology in South Africa.—On June 19, 1923, the first meeting of 
the South African Social Science Club was held in Johannesburg. The 
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' subject for discussion, “ Sedelo for South Africa,” was ohea 
by Dr. George S. H. Rossouw, at one time instructor in sociology in the 
University of Minnesota. Mr. Erasmus, secretary of pe ‘Transvaal 
Teachers: Association, was elected secretary-treasurer. . Rossouw 
recently published an article on “The Influence of Group | lite on Man” 
. in The Banier, a scientific and art journal ‘in Afrikaans. 


The Howard Review —The American Journal of Sociology tae or 
the first issue of the Howard Review, published by Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. This new journal will appear three times a year. 
The first number contains the following articles: “The Negro in New ` 
York Prior to 1860,” by A. H. Payne; “The Necessity of the Egg. 
Cortex: for Fertilization,’ by E. E. Just; and “Typical Death-Bed: 
Scenes in the Victorian Novel,” by Grace Coleman. 


Institute of Social and Religious Research-——The Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys announces the change in.its official designa- 
tion to Institute of Social and Religious Research. The Institute has 
completed or has under way eighteen projects cf surveys or research, 
including five that were initiated by the Interchurch World Movement, 
but left incomplete on the dissolution of that organization. Information 
on these projects and publications may be secured from the Institute, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Boston University—Dean Arthur H. Wilde, Boston University 
School of Education, announces a department of home education, to be 
in charge of Professor Ernest R. Groves, department of social science, 
Boston University. Beginning in February, Dean Wilde expects to 
offer to the general public practical courses with ‘Teference to various 
aspects of family life. 


University of Chicago——Dr. Fay-Cooper: Cole, until recently with 
the Field Museum of Natural History, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, to be in charge of the courses in 
anthropology. Dr. Cole’s field of ethnological research has been the 
Malay Peninsula and the Philippine Islands. He has also given courses 
in anthropology at Northwestern University. 

Professor Robert E. Park will be absent on lesve from the University 
during the Winter and Spring quarters and in charge of a study of race’ 
relations on.the Pacific Coast for the Institute of Social and Religious 
Surveys. 


Iowa State University —During the wok of October 22 the University 
conducted an instruction Institute for the social workers of the state. 
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The plan of the Institute was a series of lectures and round.tables on each ` 
of four general.topics: community problems, scientific basis of social 
work, family case work, child welrare. About one hundred and fifty 
persons were in attendance at each 92 ‘the meetings. The implications 
for social work of psychiat-y, scciclogy, and Liology were presented 
respectively by Dr. S. T. Orton, Dr. E. B. Retter, and P. W. Whiting. 
The discussions at the two sessions on family czse work were introduced 
by Professor Erle F. Young, Graduate School Œ Social Service Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company announce the publication of a book, 
Population Problems, by Projesscr E. B. Reuter. 


University of Minnesota.—The B. H. Sanborn Company announce 
the publication of Elementary Sociclogy, a Constructive Textbook for High 
Schools and Junior Colleges, try Professor Ross L. Finney. 


Smith College.—Profescor Frank Hamilton Hankins is offering two 
courses in the department of economics in Amherst College, one on the 
present economic order, and the cther on problems of population. He is 
also completing a book to be publshed shor-ly as a summary and critique 
of the racial theories of history and politics. 

Professor Harry Elmer Earnes is offering the general introductory 
course in social and economic inszituticns at Amherst College, has taken, 
over the course of James Harvey Robinson at the New School for Social 
Research, and, during the first semester, delivered a course of lectures 
on modern intellectual history at Springfield College. He has just pub- 
lished a book on sociology aad pclitical theory, and is completing an- 
other on the new history ard the social studies. 

Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove nas accedted an appointment as assistant 
professor of sociology and assistant director of the training school for 
social work. Miss Marior Rubins has been appointed instructor in 
economics and sociology. 


University of Southern California.—In the coming summer session of 
the University of Southern California Dean F W.. Blackmar, of the 
University of Kansas, and Dz. Edward T. Devine, of New York City, 
will offer courses in sociology and social welfare respectively. 

Dr. William C. Smith, who is specializing in 2thnological subjects, 
has contributed from his investigations in Indie considerable materials 
representing the beginning of an ethnological museum. 


REVIEWS 


The Negro in Chicago. CHICAGO Commission ON RACE RELATIONS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xxiv-+672. $4.00. 
The Chicago race riot raged during the week July 27—August 2, 1919. 
The Negro in Chicago was published September, 1922. The book is 
the production of the Commission on Race Relations appointed by the 
governor of Illinois to study the cause and cure for the then recent Chicago 
outbreak, and similar clashes between the races. The volume of 772 pages 
sets forth the result of three years’ careful study and deliberation. The 
lack of logical sequence and integral treatment is the inevitable result 
of composite authorship. The conclusions are conservative and sincere, 
and represent the patriotic purpose and balanced judgmeni of a mixed 
commission. During the past year since the appearance of this volume, 
it has elicited many reviews, criticisms, and discussions. The chief 
value of a belated review is to point out the permanent merits of the 
contribution as disentangled from the painful incidents of the excited 
hour. 

The book is notable in that it is the only document of its kind 
based upon the joint study and reflection of the two races co-equal in 
numbers, competency, and authority. The limited value of the reports 
of committees on race relations in the South grows out of the recognized 
inferior position of the Negro conferees as compared to their white con- 
frères. In order that the results of negotiation Letween two groups may 
be genuine and trustworthy, the negotiants on both sides must feel 
perfectly free, and must be absolutely equal in their representative 
capacity. ’ . 

The conclusions reached, while focused upon the situation in Chicago, 
are not limited to it. The local facts brought out are typical of like 
conditions in a dozen northern cities, while the conclusions are applicable 
to any municipality with a large and rapidly increasing number of 
Negroes. Wherever causes are alike, consequences will be similar. 
The provoking cause of race antagonism is not conditioned by lines of 
latitude or political alignment, but by the relative number of the dis- 
favored race in a given population. The Negro receives greatest 
toleration where his numbers are negligible; race prejudice strengthens 
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as his numbers multiply. The issue becomes most acute where the 
numibers are competitive. . E 

We have already had a suñcient mmber of race outbreaks, widely 
distributed in time and space, to determine the underlying cause and 
its mode of operation. Wilmiagton, Atlanta, East St. Louis, Chicago, 
. Washington, and Tulsa are irdicative cf the outhurst of the wrath of 
race during the past quarter of a century- They all come suddenly 
as a thief in the night, and are eruptive as the volcano emitting pent up 
fires. We can no more predict the time or place of the next outbreak 
than we can foretell the next volcanic eruption. We may predict, 
however, that these outbreaks are to be occasionally expected, that 
their duration and damage will Se limited, end that after the cessation 
" of wrath, race relations will settle down to their customary or normal 
‘adjustment. ‘This will continte until we learn more than we now know 
of the underlying cause and its control. 

Psychology is the determiring factor in race relations. It is a ques- 
tion of attitude, or rather of attitudes. Just how race prejudice was ac- 
quired, within what limits it is modifiable, and just what influences will 
control it within these limits, would furnish a theme for interesting 
and curious speculation. We do know that it is a stubborn and per- - 
sistent fact, and does not yield to any of the formulas of treatment vet 
devised. The fact that the so-called Nordic races exhibit race preju- 
‘dice more rapidly than other European stocks of the same color indi- 
- cates that it may not be a hopelessly incurablé malady. The practical 
problem which confronts the student of race adjustment is to under- 
stand the nature and extent of racz prejudice, to withstand its malignity 
_ as far as possible, and to stand the residue that may not be withstood. 

The Chicago riot was besed, in slight part, on the battle for bread 
which always brings out the primitive brutality of human nature. 
Just how fierce this struggle becomes within the limits of the same race 
is indicated by the atrocities of Herrin. The climax of horror would 
doubtless occur if the battle for bread became identical with the prejudice 
of race; but fortunately this did not happen in Chicago, and is net likely 
to happen elsewhere.’ The Negro is essentially a laborer, and basically 
his cause is in common with that of his co-laborer of whiter-hue.. At the 

same time he is as malleable as putty in the kands of the white capitalist. 
The labor struggle is triangulaz. The capitelist occupies the apex while 
` the white workman and the Negro hold the basal angles. The interplay 
and counterplay of interest ard prejudice will everywhere, as it did in 
Chicago, prevent the labor war from beirg waged along race lines. 
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Human naturé is prone to accuse the adversary of misdeeds. It is a 
device as old as hate and cunning to make the enemy odious by calling 
him ugly names. An unscrupulous press and ghoulish journalism plays 
upon the crimes and alleged crimes of the Negro to arouse a hostile 
public sentiment, and bring about his undoing. At least two of the most 
violent race riots. of record were precipitated by red journals parading 
in flaming headlines alleged crimes of Negroes, which subsequent investi- 
gation proved to be groundless. The bringing of a large number of 
unacquainted persons into a new and unfamiliar environment will 
inevitably lead to an unusual volume of crime which is the outgrowth 
of condition, and not race. The Negro in the northern cities, when we 
consider crowded conditions, radical change in- environment, and the 
social stratum of the migrant, has not exhibited any unusual or unexpected 
misbehavior. One may walk the streets of Harlam, New York, or South 
Side, Chicago, for hours, where Negroes swarm as thick as Pharaoh’s 
flies, with no more indication of trouble than et a Christian Endeavor 
picnic. Vigilance and precaution will be adequate to prevent race 
conflict at this point. Religion, ethics, politics, and legislation, all 
break down at the color line. The Jaw is the one anchor that holds 
within the veil. Not only as concerns the race problem, but throughout 
our entire social fabric, the inflexibility of law must be invoked to save 
order from anarchy. 

One hundred and eighty pages or about one-fourth of the volume 
are devoted to questions of the Negro population, its migration from the 
South, its settlement into totally eclipsed areas and surrounding penum- 
bra, and the housing problem growing out of its congestion. The 
movement of the Negro population to the large centers and its segregation 
in black belts constitute the most acute phase of race relationship at 
the present time. The same‘phenomenon is taxing place in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, and Detroit. Indeed, the same’ process is 
going on in every large city of the country, North and South. The 
white race everywhere withdraws under pressure of the Negro’s physical 
presence. Residential separation of any two groups is inevitable where 
each regards the other, or either regards the other, as socially dissimilar. 
This may be effected by the congregative tendency of like in quest of 


" . like, or-it may be accomplished by force of external compulsion. Both 


of these factors operate separately and conjointly. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared unconstitutional all ordinances 
fixing the bounds of domicile by race or color. But segregation goes on 
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apace. The question which is now agi-ating every large city is whether 
lines of residential demarcation shal! be fixed or flexible. The Negro’s 
contention for flexibility is not based upon mere insistence upon abstract 
right or technical legal construction, but because he knows that fixation 
of boundaries would shut him up in the most undesirable areas. The fa~ 
vorable sections which he now occupies came as result of the pioneer spirit 
to push over the boundary into the confines of the forbidden territory. 
The destiny of the Negro population in all of our large cities is clearly 
indicated by the tendency of social gravitation. In the main it will 
settle in zones and belts as sharply defined as the land o? Goshen. A 
fragmentary residue will be scattered among the white community. The 
segregation of the Negro will be both a cause and a cure of race friction. 
The arrogance and haughtiness of race does not vaunt itself while men 
are at work or engaged in serious duties, but during the periocs of divertise- 
ment, rest, and recreation. The Negro’s relation to the white man is 
far more agreeable at his place of business than at his club or at his 
church, The Negro will develop his own churches, theaters, places 
of recreation and amusement, hotels, barber shops, restaurants, and 
social centers in the segregated areas, and the friction engendered by 
close intimacy of contact will thus be diminished. ' 

In the South where the Negro is relatively most numerous, the 
scholastic separation of the races is the fired and unvarying policy. 
This issue is now agitating the northern cities from Atlantic City to. 
Los Angeles. In the lower half of the lower -ier of northern states, such 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, where the 
Negroes constitute a goodly sprinkling of the population, separate 
schools have long been in operation. The Commission on Race Relations 
studiously avoided a definitive recommendation on this pomt. Such an 
issue would probably have caused a racial cleavage. And yet there are 
already eight public schools in Chicago including one high school with 
over 80 per cent Negro children. A schocl attended mainly by white 
children is usually known as a white school; by parity of designation 
a school whose constituency is mainly colored would be known as a 
colored school—albeit, they are public schcols both. In the present 
temper of the racial attitudes, it is generally deemed best to have colored 
teachers for schools that are colored because of readier svmpatky and 
meeting of minds of teacher and taught. The suggestion that so-called 
mixed schools tend to produce race friendliness and reduce race friction 
is not borne out by facts of observation and experience. The racial 
attitude is fixed by the adults in family life and social circle. The 
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child mind is always free from race prejudice but is quickly indoctrinated 
by adult persuasion. White and Negro children in the South have 
played together without, prejudice from time immemorial, but race 
prejudice has been but feebly affected by such childhood intimacies. 
The Negro fights separate schools because separation usually connotes 
inequality and inferiority. The northern cities are not likely to adopt 
complete scholastic senaration; but in congested Negro districts there 
will be colored schools by sheer force of Negro numbers. The Negro in 
Chicago has not merely local and temporary value, but a general and 
- permanent meaning. 

Governor Frank O. Lowden, who appointed the Commission on Race 
Relations, has earned the thanks of the public at large, and of students 
of race problems particularly, by making such an informing and suggestive 


publication possible. 


Kiar MILLER 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The Poetic Mind. By FREDERICK CLARKE Prescorrt, Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
Pp. xx+308. $2.00. 

Primitive Mentality. By Lucier Lévy-Bruhl, Professor at the 
Sorbonne. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
Pp. 458. ‘$5.00. 

There are, according to the author of The Poetic Mind, two ways 
in which men think: one way when they work, and another when they 
dream. 

The ways in which men think when they work gives us a sort of 
knowledge which, when systematized, we call science. But the ways 
in which men think when they dream, produces the material, if not the 
form, of poetry. 

In the first case, the process of association is controlled with reference 
to a definite aim and all the steps in the process by which this end may 
be attained are clearly foreseen. l 

In the second case, the associative process is uncontrolled. It is, 
as the author says, “entirely associative—that is, it consists of a train 
of images linked by contiguity or resemblance. There is no reasoning. 
Imagination has free play and takes the liveliest forms.” 

“The poets, according to Daucet, are men who still see with the 
eyes of childhood.” Children’s thinking is dominated by the free play 
of the associative process. That is what is meant when we say that 
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Ja are. Hae It is not that children are more imaginative 


than older people; in a sense, the contrary is undoubtedly true. But 


their.thinking is more controlled by phantasy, and vhat is true of children, 


“is true also of primitive man. “The thought of primitive man,” says 


Mr. “Prescott, “like that of the child, is at first entirely associative. 
Out of this grows very gradually pu-posive [i.e., controlled] thought.”. 
$, The Poetic Mind is not precisely an 2ssay, in the psychoanalytic 


_ interpretation of literature. It is rather the effort of a layman and a 


-* teacher of English (the author is a professor of English in Cornell Univer- 


sity) who is familiar with Frevdian literature, to define in a little more ` 


a thoroughgoing ` way the nature of poetic inspiration and expression. The 


ae 


+ results are rather -suggestive than final. The book is & sketch rather 


than a treatise, but loses nothing, in view of the present state of our 
knowledge, from the fact that it is not toc severely scientific and does 
not seek to force all the facts about poetry into a Procrustean bed of 
Freudian categories. 

_ A circumstance that lencs a secondary interest to the volume is 
the connection that is here suggested between thinking o? the poet with 


© “that of children and of primitive man. What is said upon this subject 
` | in the volume, The Poetic Mind, migkt very well have made a chapter 


in Lévy-Bruhl’s.more imposing end scholarly book on Primitive Mentality. 
This later volume is a sequel to and a further elaboration of the well- 
known thesis, first set forth in an ezrlier volume not yet translated, 
“Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociét?s Irférieures’—the thesis, 
namely, that the thinking of arimitive peoples represents an inferior 


l ` Stage of thought, a stage that is described as prelogical. . 


In the present volume, Primitive Mentclit:, this thesis‘is set forth 
and illustrated with a wealth cf material which so emphasizes the differ- 


', ence between the mentality cf primitive aad civilized man as almost 


to suggest that savages, in their mental operations, are hardly human. 
The result is that.a book which aims cstersibly to give its readers an 
understanding of the manner in which saage people think and act, 


- ends by making their thinking and behavior well-nigh unintelligible. l 


It is, of course, important to appreciate the distance that separates 
the manner of primitive thinking from methods of modern scientific 


‘ thought. But it is certainly misleading to suggest that the thinking of 


civilized peoples is always and everywhere cortrolled by purely logical 
and scientific motives. In a recent history of Magic and Experimental 
Science, Lynn Thorndyke has shown how recently and how gradually 
scientific thought has emerged from the same frelcgical stage which, 
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according to the author of Primitive Mentality, seems to characterize 
all primitive thought. 

What seems to be true, as stated and abundantly illustrated’ i in.a 
paper on “Primitive Languages” by Bronislaw Moniloski, in d recent 
volume by G. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, 
is that there ‘are two kinds of thinking among civilized peoples. ‘The 
distinction which is made in this volume The Meane of Meaning,’ 
between the “referential” and the “emotional” uses of language, — 
seems to cover pretty nearly the distinction made by Lévy-Bruhl between 
the prelogical and logical thought. 

The difference between the thinking of the primitive and the Sua wa 
man seems to be that the region of experience in which savages think 

clearly and logically is relatively narrow as compared with that of civilized 
` peoples. 

For this reason, Mr. Prescott’s discussion of The Poetic Mind and 
its relation to primitive thought may very well be considered as a supple- 
ment, and to some extent a qualification, of Lévy-Bruhl’s discussion of 
primitive mentality. It is not intended to sugzest, of course, that. 
because primitive people think illogically they therefore think poetically. 
Quite the contrary. The difference between the poets and the primitive 

‘is that the poets realize that they are writing poetry. The primitive, 
on the contrary, interpret their dreams and imaginings realistically, 


as if they were descriptions of an actual world. 
ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO j 


A CORRECTION 


In the review of Professor Woolston’s book on Prostitution in America, 
which appeared in the last issue, I made the mistake of criticizing the 
author for omitting reference to the Chamberlain-Kahn Act. The 
occasional references to war conditions made me forget the sub-title of 
this volume, which specifically excludes all developments following the 
entry of the United States into the world-war. Th2 Chamberlain-Kahn 
Act was passed nearly a year later, and I am assured that the activities 
under it will be fully treated in the second volume “der the same title. 

Tsomas D. Exror 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliograpky in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. "W. Ecyle, J L. Dufict, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at tae end according zo the classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLCGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PERSONALITY: THe INDIVICUAL AND Taz PERSON 


1. Biography 

2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racia. Traits 

3. Child Study 

4. Social Psychology, Social Atticudes. and the ‘Genesis of the Person 
IL. Tae Fasary ; 

1, The Natural History of -he Family and the Psychology of Sex 


2. The Historical Family aad Family a3 an Institution 
3. The Modern Family anc Its Problems 
III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL (GROJES 
x. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Languaze 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kultargeschichte? 
4. Immigrants, Immigratior., acd Dis-ribution of Population 
$ Colonial Problems and Missions 
6. Comparative Studies of Crtuzal Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GRCUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor ard Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Folitice] Doctrines 
‘4. Religious Denominations end Sects 
V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and ts Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal O-gazizatioa 
4. Human Geography 
VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
. Home and Housing 
. The Church and the Lecal Commanity 
. The School and the Social Center 
. Play, the Playhouse, ard Piaygrourds 
. Courts and Legislation 
. Social Agencies 
. Other Institutions 


1 Galley proofs of the abstracts in this department suitable for mounting on 3X5 
cards are now furnished at a reason¢zle charge. For information address Secretary, 
American Sociological Society, 58th >creez and Ellis Av2nue, 
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VII. Socar SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL Process 


1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


VIII. Soctat PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 

2, Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 

4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 

5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS oF INVESTIGATION 

. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

. Mental and Social Measurements 

. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 

. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. History of Sociology 

2. Logic of the Social Sciences 

3. Social Philosophy end Social Science 

4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


tr A NH 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Conversion of a Psychologist.—At the age of seventeen Lutoslawski became an 
atheist after being reared as a Roman Catholic. Twenty years later he returned to 
the church as the result of a highly emotional experience having its inception in sex- 
love. With the education of a scientist and the experience of a scholar, he retains a 
critical attitude toward his behavior. While desiring affiliation with the church and 
fulfilling its ritualistic requirements, he continues his beliefs as a philosopher which 
are in direct opposition to tke doctrines of his church.—Wincenty Lutoslawski, Hibbert 
Journal, XXI Chul , 1923), 697-710. (I, 1, 4.) W. M.G. 


Instinct, Emotion, and the Higher Life—To regard emotion as the effect of 
instinct is an unproved assumption. Emotion is the marked psychical effect arising 
in certain complex situations. Though emotion is feeling, it is not pleasure-pain. 
Feeling is a genus of which there are many species. MacDougall is right so far as his 
classification of instinctive emotions is a classification of instinctive situations; but 
exhaustiveness is impossible. There are also “value” emotions which may occur at 
the level of “reason,” reason involving not merely the power to syllogize but also to 
contemplate and to feel intrinsic values or ends in themselves.—L. A. Reid, British 
Journal of Psychology, XIV (July, 1923), 78-93. (I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Die Bohéme.—The type of person which we know as the “Bohemian” and the 
group of which he is a member yields to sociological analysis. Genetically this indi- 
vidual and this group may be studied through the course of the social crises in which he 
has his origin. Racial and cultural traits: In the case of the “Bohemian” we are dealing 
with a person who is predominantly conscious of having voluntarily severed his contact 
with a given social group. Historically the “Bohemian” assumes varying external dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. In our present epoch he is a Cistinct type of personality. 
He represents primarily a reaction to accepted social forms and values—Paul 
iene Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, ITI (Heft 1, 1923), 50-71. (I, 2, 
4. L. W. 
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The “Nordics” and the Rest.—Biologists have said much about Nordic superi- 


ority. Psychologists have failed to anc esenta racial diterenc2s in mental traits. 


Tests show variation in quality of racial stocks im this country. Too little informa- 

tion regarding race hybridization is available s yet to warrant conclusions on the 

value of race crossings.—Vernon Xellogg, New Bepublic, XXXV (August 8, 1923), ' 
-W. M. G. 


_ 278-80. (I, 2.) 


The Subnormal and Psychopathi> Child as Exemplfied in Special Clinics.—The 
nature of a child’s conduct depends sn two factors (e) his innate physical and mental 
capacity for acting and (b) the nature of his envircnment. It is unfair to commit any 
child who shows antisocial behavioz to 2 corrective institution before given the benefit of 
a psychopathic study. Feeble-mirdeiness should be regarded as a symptom of some 
gtave, underlying constitutional distu-bance which may be either partially corrected 
or cured.—Louis A. Lurie, Jourmai of the American Medical Association; LXXXI- 
(October, 1923), 1262-66. (I, 2, 2.) . À - J. L. D. 


Instinct and Psychological Viewpoint.—Instnct has been studied from three ` 
points of view—neurological, biological, end psychological—and definitions vary 
according to the phase studied. Thehżstory of the zerm ircludes widely varying conno- 
tations which have rendered it less satisiactory. MecDougall-asserts that psychologists 
have come to agree on it as innate szecific tendencies cf the mind common to all mem- 
sf a species —M. J. Zigler, Psxcto.ogical Review, XXX (November, 1923), paar oe 

12. , . .M.G. 


Homosexualität und Pubertdtsdriise—Steirich’s theory has received wide 
approval, especially in reference tc the problem of homosexuality. Krazpelin attrib- 
uted the phenomenon of homosexuality to a psychiatric basis, Freud to early infantile 
experiences, and Hirschfeld postulated a physiolog:cal type to acccunt for it. These 
three ed arcs have been the chief comretizors of Steinach’s theory, which holds that 
the production of chemical substances af interra. secretion and the production of 
semen and egg cells respectively are two seDarate dnd independert functions of the 
glands. The results of the experiments cited do net confirm Steinech’s theory. The 
deductions made from Steinach’s theory by studerts of the psychology of sex, by thera- 


‘peutists, and in the field of forensics are for the present untena>le.—Kurt ‘Blum, 


Zentralblatt für die gesamte Neurolozie nnd Prychiat-ie, XXXI (Heft 4, 1922), 161-68. 
(1, 2; I r, . } L. W. 


The Characteristics of Leadershin—Thz2 girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
choose the leaders of their games onz2 2ach month and each lists in order the reasons 
for ber choice. The results are takuleted and the qualities of leadership ranked.— 
L. Ruth Nutting, School and Sociery, XVIL (September, 1923), 387-90. G, 2» 


The Nervous Child.—Several case studizs are presented and methods for treat- 
ment suggested. The-child cannot be treated as 2 rule without treating the whole 
situation in which he lives —C. Maci2 Damp ell, Sc#ool and Society, XVIII (October, 
1923), 391-97. (I, 3.) i ' J.L. D. 


The Child’s Position in the Fantily—The only child in the family is much 
influenced by his position. Many allcwances are made for him which in Jater life 
may prove to be both to his advantage and disadvartage. Also in a group of children 
within a family, each will develop typicel characteristics according to his or her placing 
in the family—Mary Chadwick, The Cisid (London), XIII (Septemter, 1923), 358-61. 
(I, 3; IL 33 I.L. D. 


The Child and the Symbol.—Persana‘ities in the dream zepresent not the object 
which the dream presents—a brothe is not £ bratker, for instance—but mental and 
emotional attitudes of the dreamer. The body ard bodily functions stand for the 
unseen self and its function—Miss J. Turner, The Child, XIV (October, x97), gE 


G, 3.) 
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The Mind of the Rover.—Mind is an organ of control. It does not so much 
initiate new movements as co-ordinate impulses, and so mobilize the organism for 
action; for mind in its substantive aspect is just our disposition to act—our instincts 
and attitudes. Mind, then, is an incident of locomotion. The trouble with the hobo’s 
mind is not that he lacks experience gotten in locomotion, but he lacks a vocation. 
That there may be permanence and progress in society the individuals who compose | 
it must be located—Robert E. Park, Tke World Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923),. 
269-70. (I, 4; VIG, i.) ae -< SLD | 


The Integration of the Personality.—There are two phases to our modern problem 
of adjusting human beings to the world about them, one of which is sociological, using 
that term in a broad sense as covering the institutional organizations of society, the 
play of economic, political, social, and religious forces in scciety; the other may be 
conceived as psychological and deals with the individual with reference to his environ- 
ment—his reactions to it and especially his ideas, images, ettitudes, and methods of 
dealing with it——Kimball Young, The Pedagogical Seminary, XXX (September, 1923), 
265-85. (I, 4.) f : J.L. D. 

Concerning Some Faulty Conceptions of Social Psychclogy.—Group behavior is 
not psychological as the facts considered are in reality of some sort of entity, legal, 
political, historical, etc. Social psychology can deal only with specific psychological 
peon actual responses of specific individuals to specific stimuli situations.—J. R. 

tor, Journal of Philosophy, XX (August 2, 1923), 421-23. (I, 4.) W.M.G. 


What Are the Data and Problems of Social Psychology?—The data of social 
psychology consist of: (1) the different types of responses, (2) characteristics of cul- 
tural reactions, (3) distribution of cultural responses, and (4) the different types of 
cultural stimuli. The various types of responses include universal reactions, idiosyn- 
cratic reactions which are those not formed by the biological make-up of the individual, 
and cultural reactions or those which are imposed on the individual because of his con- 
nection with a group.» Things, conditions, persons, and actions constitute the differ- 
ent types of cultural stimuli. Some of the problems of social psychology include that 
of how an individual becomes a member of a group, that of the mutual influences of 
the individual and the group, that of the organization of traits acquired from different 
erou s into a single personality, and that of the relation of psychological phases of the 

evelopment of groups and other influences.—J. R. Kantor, Journal of Philosophy, 
XX (August 16, 1923), 449-57. (I, 4.) W. M.G. 


Neuro-Psychic Technique in Social Evolution—Mental development in man 
and in the animals, by which they have improved their adjustment to external environ- 
ment, may be described as the evolution of neuro-psychic technique which may be 
discussed in two ways. (xr) The evolution of the control of action by means of neuro- 
psychic technique mey be divided into six stages: (a) chemotropism, (b) instinct, 
(c) overt habit, (d) language, (e) internal habit, and (f) external storage of internal 
habit symbols. (2) Conscious evaluation of conduct for its control also 
has passed through six stages: (e) primitive sensory orientation, (b) affective 
evaluation, (c) primitive emotional orientation, (d) perceptual orientation, (e) 
conceptual orientation, and (f) statistical measurement. The two series are 
supplementary and the neuro-psychic technique of the one functions in the valuations 
and orientations of the other. The process of developmen: is, in each case, from sub- 
jective control of adjustment to environment over to aa objective control which, 
although phylogenetically a product of individual adjustment processes, has come to 
be mainly external to any one individual and now dominates both the immediate 
adjustment situation and the character or adjusting apparatus of the individual. In 
this way environment in its higher, and especially in its psycho-social forms, comes 
to dominate man directly, but intelligently, instead of, as in lower animal life, merely 
indirectly, through the selection of inheritance and therefore blindly and unintelligently. . 
—L. L. Bernard, Psychological Review, XXX (November, i923), 407-37. we 4 . 1 
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Psychoanalysists’ Theory of the Conftict-Neurosis.—Freud holds that neuroses 
are due to repression of the sex instinct, or between the Hbido and the self-preservation 
interests. White holds that they are due tc-conflict between two libidos. Jung states 
that the neurotic is an intensely disappointed person. The neurosis occurs when a 
new psychological adjustment is needed. Infantile fixation seems unnecessary. 
Neurosis is an unsuccessful attempt of the individual to solve the problems of the times 
in his own person, which problem is that of present-day sex morality. McCurdy with 
three instincts, ego, sex, and herd, describes forr types of conflict—between ego and 
sex, sex and herd, ego and herd, and between two types oz sex ambition. Conflicts 
are miscalled instincts. A rational analysis and organization of the environment is 

‘necessary for control—L. L. Berna-d, American Journal of Psychology, XXXIV 
(October, 1923), 5t1-30. (I, 4; X, 5. W. M. 


O. THE FAVILY 


Lebensforschung und Geschlechterproblen..—Tradi-ionally we speak of man and 
woman as highly specialized and diferentiate] organisms. The more natural and 
free development of woman, made possible by mocern life, has resulted in our realiza- 
tion that the feminine in man demands feminine Zorms of activity, while the masculine 
elements in woman seeks expression in the assunption by woman of a masculine râle. 
Woman’s recent invasion into the occapaticnal game preserve of man is an eloquent 
sympton of this recently discovered Zact—Pail Kammerer, Neus Generction, XIX 
(Heft 5-6, 1923), ros-r0. (II, 1.) L. W. 


Das Gesundhéitsbuch der Frau. Mit besonderer Berticksichtigung des ges~ 
chlechtlichen Lebens. Von Alfred Srotjahn.—Grotjahn has succeeded in making 
available to the general public a scientific handbook on the problems of health and of 
sex life, based on medical and hygienic prindples. His wide experience in the theory 
and pratipa of social hygiene inspires public confidence and assures a sane and prac- 
ticable treatment of the subject: —Maria Hodann, Neue Generation, XIX (Heft 5-6, 
1923), 119-20. (I, 13 VIM, 2, 3.) L. W. 


Priventivverkehr und die Ster‘litd- der Frauv.—The medical profession is generally 
agreed that the efficacy of the well-kncwn ccntraceptive methods now in use is based 
on self-deception, regardless. of the harmful efec-s they produce. The enactment of a 
law making it compulsory for midwives, physicians, and pregnant girls and women 
to report to a public agency as soon a3 pregnancy is established would tend to improve 
the care of mothers and infants——Ernst H. Pirkner, Zeitschrift für Sexualwissenschajt, 
X (Heft 6, September, 1923), 140-47. (I, 2.) L. W. 


What Is Marriage?—Physical un‘on cannot 4% dseif constitute marriage; the 
spiritual and moral sides are incompatably more important than the physical side. A 
marriage should be declared legally dissolved when it has actually ceased'tc be a real | 
marriage—A. Maude Royden, Aflartic Monthly, CXXXII (September, 1¢23), 297~ 
307. (I, 3.) J.-L. D. 


II. PEOPLES AND CJLTURAL GROUPS 


Le rôle sociale de la pirogue-—The canoe played a great part in the development 
of society, of property, of crafts, as wel as in the dispersion af peoples. This is true, 
in varying degrees, of the skin canoe, the bark carce, and the hollowed tree. The time 
and skill required for construction, the necessity of frequent renewal, the social customs 
that evolved, made the canoe to a supreme Ccegree an crgan of social stabilization — 
P. Descamps, L’ Anthropologie, XX XIII (1923), 127-45. “TUL, 1.) E. P.G. 


Work of an American Orientalist—Discover7 of the two sources of culture, the 
Near. East and Central America, have resulted in separate attempts to study early 
man, The translation of inscriptions on monuments and walls between the First and 
Fourth Cataracts on the Nile is part of the program of the Oriental Institute-—George 
Ellery Hale, Scribner's, LXXIV (Octob2r, 1923), 392-404. (TU, 1, 2.) W.M. G. 
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Die Krisis in der Ethnologie—Social origins and culture areas; The old ethnology 
was concerned with general theories of social origins, and therefore developed a direct 
and mechanistic conceptior. of cultural development which ailed to take account of the 
multiplicity of cultural phenomena and almost completely overlooked the minute, 
detailed individual processes of cultural reality. The work of Loeiw, Kroeber, Dixon, 
Schmidt, Goldenweiser, and others has tended to diréct ethnology into a different path. 
The new ethnology: The viewpoint of the newer school consists in the belief that through 
an analysis of culture complexes, their conditioning factors and changes, and through 
their thorough psychological understanding a way may be found which will divert 
ethnology from its previous position of antiquated isolaticn into a wholesome contact 
with the other sciences. In this manner ethnology may again become a fertile field of 
study.—Richard Thurnwald, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, ITI (Heft 1, 1923), 
34-41. (III, 1, 6.) L. W. 


Geography of Pastoral Life-—Three fundamental forms of pastoral life include 
nomadism, transhumance in which the care of animals is delegated to shepherds with 
the life of the remairder of the group sedentary, and the pastoral life of the mountain. 
The last European nomads are the Aromunes or Kuto-Vlachs of the Balxans. Trans- 
humance is practiced in the Spanish Pyrenees and the French Alps. Pastoral life on 
the mountain combines husbandry with stock raising. It is in decadence in Europe — 
Philippe Arbos, Geographical Review, XIII (October, 1923), 559-75. (II, = ; M 4) 


Death to the Golden Age.—Protests from organizations, largely religious, against 
Pueblo Indian dances is endangering the existence of the culture of these tribes. Indian 
life centers around such symbols as the Pueblo deer dance. The immorality charged 
against them is negligible-—Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, New Republic, XXXV (August 
22, 1923), 354-57. (II, r.) W. M.G. 


Origin of the Copper Eskimos and Their Copper Culture.—Remnants in the shape 
of stone cairns, stone, wood, and sod houses of a primitive civilization at Coronation 
Gulf indicate the existence of a stone-age culture approximately soo years ago. The 
use of copper has been more recent among the present inhabitants of the region. Its 
use farther east, together with similarities in language, tradition, etc., point to their 
origin in the region of Hudson Bay. The use of copper as early as 1721 by the Indians 
around Hudson Bay is known from records of the Hudson Bay Company.—Diamond 
Jenness, Geographiccl Review, XIII (October, 1923), 540-1. (II, 1,3.) W.M.G. 


The National Language of China.—The territory of the so-called “Mandarin 
dialects” extends over nine-tenths of Chinese territory, namely, the middle, the 
northern, and the southwestern provinces, so grouped, according to their varying 
dialects. The southeastern provinces are the oldest and the most conservative parts 
in whole China. Itis the Mandarin dialects which form what is now called the National 
Language of China, because of its wide use and its literary value—Hu Suh, American 
University Club of China (1923), 29-52. (ILI, 2.) T.C. W. 


The Alien’s Childhood.—In a certain sense the alien has no childhood, for his 
life is spent in a foreign lend and the culture of his youth is lost in the new land. This 
often is a handicap to him in later life—H. Adye Pricherd, Scribner's, LXXTX (Sep- 
tember, 1923), 300-334. (III, 4.) i W. M.G. 


Colonization romaine et colonization française dans Afrique du Nord.—Rome 
tuled in Africa more than 600 years; France has not yet governed her colony 100 years. 
Rome’s superimposed culture rested on military discipline. _ French colonization fails 
unless the natives are conciliated, taught to deal-justly, and expect justice toward 
themselves.—H. Lorin, La Réforma sociale, III (July-Auzust, Toe §22-33. 

(HII, s.) E. P.G. 


The Jewish Mind in the Making.—As a result of persecution, the Jew has found 
it is very difficult to survive and has been under a nervous strain for generations. 
For centuries he has been over-exerting himself. His attitude has been that of the 
fighter who is tense or the runner who is keyed up. He frequently lacks poise and 
reserve, which go with leisure and a margin of the comforts of life-—Elisha M. Fried- 
man, Mental Hygiene, VIL (April, 1923), 345-56. (IIL 6.) . J. L. D. 
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W.. CONFLICT AND ACCCOMMODATICN GROUPS 


Art and ‘the Industrial Problem.—An experiment in the use of art in painting a 

© workman’s portrait’ for the cover of a steel mil magazine is recognized by the company 

as valuable in preventing friction and ene loyalty 2etween the employees and 

a Fa ~Gerrit A. Beneker, Scribner's, LXXIV (eptember, 1923), 3), 290-800. 
I 


Pour la paix sociale.—An essential coniitfon cf life is equilibrium. Nietzsche 
condemried social émollients because they perpetuatec the cafit; eugenics hopes to solve 
this problem. Industrial peace comes dowly because of =nintelligence and incompe- 
tence. To meet this condition-we should Build insti-utions of social co-operation, and 
turn economics into the science oi social pecce-—A. Lorie, Revue économique interna- . 
tionale, II (June, 1923), 429-55. (IV, 1) E. P. G. 


- The New Emancipation of the Negro.—The migratioz of the negro to the indus- 
tries of the North has made him an ad ta the employer as a strike-breaker. He 
_ becomes a friend of white labor when allowed to be organized by the unions.—Bertha 

Wallerstein, Nation, CXVII (September 12, 1923), 263-65. (IV, 1, 2) W.M.G. 


California ‘Justice —Courts of equity havz supplanted criminal courts in dealing 
with :the I.W.W., using restraining orders and injunctions instead of jury trials. The 
result will bé.a weakened judicial spot .—Zechariah Chafee, New Repa; XXXVI 
(September 19, 1923), 97-100. (IV, 1; VL 3.) W. M.G. 


An Anatomy of Democracy.—The struggle for existence in our complex civiliza- 
tion ‘today is a battle of individual wics whereby a small aristocracy maintains a 
Nietzschean dominion over a vast majority, doomed by <onditions over which they 
have no control, to a position of economic and political inferiority —j. V. Nan , Open 
Court, XXXVI ( (August, 1923), 449-62. (IV, 1.) J.L 


Negroes ‘in Domestic Service —From 1870 to 1300 there was an increase in: the 
total number of persons in domestic service in the United States. It has steadily 
decreased since. Servants are recruited largely among nezro women from sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age. Married wemen are avoided. Domestic turnover has 
increased, the average’period now being from three to six months. In England and the 
United States, the governments are enccuraging training for domestic service. The 
average intelligence of domestic workers is lower then in other pursuits due to low 
wages and social status. An effort towa-d improvement cf conditions is being made 
by the organized effort of domestic wcrkers.—Elizabeth Ross Haynes, Journal of Negro 
Hisiory, vol (October, 1923), 3847442. (IY, 2; ILa) ` W. M.G. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITCRIAL GROUPS 


Le travaiellur agricole fanghi .—We have overemphesized production in agri- 
culture, and neglected to note the moral and intellectual progress of the rural popula- 
tion, public- health and dispensaries, hovsing, growth and play of children, and the 
lives and "pees of women.—Georges Eisler, Le Musée soczale, XKX (August, 192 3) 
261-83. V, 2. 


Inside a Co-operative Colony. PA Harriman founded thé Llano Co-operative 
Colony in 1914 on the theory that all ate animated by unselfish desires., Problems 
such as government have been obstacles, Lut it hes survived the most difficult pioneer- 
ing stage with advantage-—Emest S. ‘Wooster, Nation, CXVII (October ro, 1923), 
378-80. (V, 3.) W. M. G. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Place of the Church among Social Ferces.—The church must not only paint 
the picture of a new life, but she must put herself into the very foreground as a dynamo 
of a new energy to make material and real the visielizatim of a higher and loftier 
status of things—-Thomas F. Opie, Journal a Socicl Forces, I (September, ‘9 t 
581-84. (VI, 2.) i , ‘ j.L.D 
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Our Mistaken Legislation on Amusements.—Laws against arauseménts are not 
positive forces in making for piety. The church people who lave pot adopted such 
restrictions cannot be said to be inferior in goodness to those folks’ who havé. The 
numerous inconsistencies in paragraph 280 on amusemen:s in the church discipline 
are brought in review for criticism—-Edwin H. Hughes, Methodist Review, CVI (Sep- 
tember-October, 1923), 719-29. (VI, 2.) Se TL: D. 


Das Interesse fiir die Unterrichtsfacher an höheren Knabenschulen.—A statis- 
tical study of the interests for the various elements in the curriculym of ten high 
schools with 4,022 students indicates that the method cf allowing specialists with 
particularistic interests and viewpoint to direct the plan of study résults in a neglect 
of the pupil’s real welfare. As a result of this study the changing cultural demands in 
a rapidly changing society are brought to light. The youth of the Germany of today 
is distinctly utilitarian in viewpoint. The humanistic ideal has vanished from the 
German school. The dominant attitude is the realizatior. of the necessity of facing 
the sober and naked reality of modern life and the ever-present impoverished condi- 
tion of the people—Fritz Malsch, Zeitschrift für angewandte Psychologie, XXII (Heft 
5-6, 1923), 393-441. (VI, 3). eos, LW. 


The School as a Means of Developing a Social Consciousness and Social Ideals 
in Children—There should be a more wholesome consciousness developed in the 
schools with reference to international and inter-racial questions. We must reilize 
that whatever breeds hostility and division without is bound to react -and produce 
hostility and division within. Regarding the causes of social divisions that come from 
economic and industrial forces the occasion demands the avoidance of the teaching 
of isms calculated to emphasize differences among social groups. On the coritrary, 
our instruction in history, geography, and social studies should be intellectually more 
honest, they should bring students into actual contact witk the realities of con-tempo- 
rary life. The kind of work the schools have done in the past along this line has been 
largely unconscious and spontaneous, but now it must be done in a much more conscious 
and deliberate manner—John Dewey, Journal of Social Forces, I (September, 1923), 
513-21. (VI, 3; VII, 2.) - J. L. D. 


The Effects of the Motion Picture on the Mind and Morals of the Young.— 
Motion pictures, through their weekly following of 29,000,000, are visually impressing 
the youth with films which are generally not adapted to them. The chief values 
claimed are in amusement and education. They are not being realized today. The 
ready response of the child, through imitation and suggestion, makes the motion 
picture largely responsible for the sophistication of modern youth in sex knowledge and 
methods of accomplishing antisocial ends——Joseph Roy Geiger, International Journal 
of Ethics, XXXIV (October, 1923), 69-83. (VI, 4; I, 3.) W. M. G. 


War and a Code of Law.—The dispute over the efficacy of a world-court to outlaw 
war has rested on the possibility of framing a code of law. Since the avowed causes 
of late wars have been matters frequently dealt with by courts, the success of a world- 
court would be quite possible—John Dewey, New Replic, XXXVI (October 24, 
1923), 224-26. (VI, 5. W.M.G. 


Factors Determining Parole from the Massachusetts Reformatory—The Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory collects data concerning each prisoner which is at the disposal 
of, and used by, the Board of Parole. The results of the Board’s action is measured 
by the success of the prisoners it paroles, There is a close correlation between the 
success of prisoners on parole and the reasons which led the Board to parole them. 
—Sam B. Warner, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV (August, 1923), 
172-208. (VI, 6; VII, 1.) J. L. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Liberal Education and the Social Order—The cult of indistinction, which results 
in the leveling down of the cultural life to the low average tastes and powers of the 
common crowd, is inimical to the cultural progress of maa. Equality should not be 
taken to mean equality in rudeness; rather, there should be a leveling up in place of 
a leveling down—Joseph A. Leighton, Educational Review, LXVI (October, 1923), 
131-35. (VII, 2.) J.L. D. 
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Chin-Kuo Shid-Hui-Hsiu-Chiah Tze Mo-Di Yu Tsi-Jun—The Aim and Duty 
of the Chinese Sociologist —The use o? the methods cf true investigation and scientific 
research is the starting-point for getting at objective knowledge abou- Chinese society. 
This serves the bases for further social reconstruction. The cultural process: All 
Western learnings should be scientifically analyzed and critically judged so as to create 
a new “Chinaism.”’-—-Yu Tinn Hugh, Chinzse Journal of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 
1-2. (VU, 2.) £ È T.C. W. 


Government by Group Pressure.—Increase in the sphere of government is not 
accompanied by an equal increase in the quality of the personnel. Most legislation is 
the result of lobbying by minorities oftex at cross-puzposes with little permanent prog- 
ress. Popularization of social anc ecoromic laws are needed as a remedy.—~Ernest 
R. Groves, North American Review, CCX VIM {Octcber, 1923), 477-83. NTE 32. 


Zur Soziologie des demokratischen Staates—The problem of democracy of the 
ancient Greeks was quite different from that of mcdern times. The term has taken on 
varying meaning as it has been used successively by Aristotle, Montesquieu, de Tocque- 
ville, Gervinus, Maine, Bryce, Lavzleye, Lecky, Jelinek, Hasbach, Eucharin, Hadley, 
Weber, and others. All of the modern authors here discussed are more or less aware 
of the difficulties which democracy =ncounters in the process of development; the 
more modern they are the more deeply conscious are they of the difficult patks democ- 
racy has to travel. . The most significan- of these okstructions is the one that modern 
democracy deprives the owners of the m2ans cf production of their political privileges 
and thereby divorces economic from political rule. To this fact is to be attributed 
the consequent striving of the masses for supplementation and re-enforcement of their 
polite power by economic power, a24, on the other nand, the attempt of the economic 
eaders to regain their lost political contrcl. The struggle and: tension arising out of 
these phenomena are matters of zlemental importance “or theoretical and applied 
sociology. There exists relative unanimity on the question of the vital necessity of the 
democratic movement. It has been anticipated by thinkers almost a hundred years 
ago and yet there are those who do nct tkink, but who wish to retard the rate of progress 
and to stave off the democratic tide.” The well-informec political leader will apply 
himself tothe problem of directing this curren=, which will mean bringing the political 
and economic forces into a propez relationship to each other—Ferdinand. Tönnies, 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XTX (1923), Heft 4, s4034. (VI, 3; 1V,3,1.) LW. 


Die jüngste Entwicklung der Jcgendbewegung.—Ths youth movement has two 
roots: (x) the character of the youthful mind and (2) the social conditions of our day. 
Our present epoch in Germany is ckaracterized by cultural dux, which has resulted in a 
general disregard for accepted values for whica no pew values have been substituted. 
The remaking of our civilization calls for new human material. In the youth move- 

ment this new man is being born. Classes: There have developec, proletarian and 
bourgeois sections in the movement. One stage of the youth movement was char- 
acterized by extreme indifference to the world cf reality. This is now being overcome 
and at present we find a wholesome participation in the affairs of the worlc, though 
on a factional and party basis. Atntrde towerd sex problem: The sex question is one of 
“central importance in the youth mcvercent. Through association and close contact 
between the sexes incidental to the activities of the moverrent a happy solution of the 
problem seems in prospect, but is by no means assured. Odlook: The youth movement 
of today consists of a variety of esszcietions, some of which have lost the essential 
character of the youth movement in that they are directed and influenced by aims and 
attitudes from without, mainly pclitical; but where the movement truly does exist 
the attitude of aloofness and indiference to practical questions has been abandoned 
and an earnest effort to participate in the community’s problems is noticeable. Emo- 
tions have played too great a réle end a rational formulation of the aims oz the move- 
ment is essential. A powerful socializing influence is exerted througa the movement; 
there is being felt a keen sense of responsibility among the members and above all a 
spirit of service to the common gocd is Leing fostered.—Erich Stern, Zeitschrift für 
angewandte Psychologie, XXII (Heft 5—6, =923), 442-35. (VII, 3, 4;. IV, r.) 
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Co-operation of Social Workers with Public Officials in the Enforcement of Law.— 
Social workers alone obviously have ineffective influence in political life. Social 
workers, as interpreters of conditions in which they have special knowledge, possess 
potential ability in directing the development of law, :ts administration, and its 
personnel—Frank J. Bruno, The Family, IV (October, 1922), 145-51. (VII, F An 


Utility of Social Nuisances.—Christian Science, pacifism, radicals, fundamentalists, 
prohibition, college athletics, the yellow press, censorship, amateur dramatics, and 
Freudianism are social nuisances when they are extremely successful, but have utility 
within limits. They often focus attention on better programs.—Knight Dunlap, 
Scientific Monthly, XVII (September, 1923), 193-206. (VI, 4.) W. M.G. 


Westernization in the Balkans.—The process of change from traditional modes 
of life to Western includes transportation, commerce, manufacturing, farming, as well 
as social relationships regarding labor, women’s rights, education, and politics. Will 
the Western nations be prepared for the change when it is completed >—Winthrop D. 
Lane, New Republic, XXXVI (August 29, 1923), 13-15. (VII, 4). W. M.G. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Wiad of the Beets.—Wlad is one of the thousands of children who works in the 
Michigan beet fields. He began at the age of six and at eleven is in the second grade in 
school. At sixteen he will enter some factory—Francis B. Williams, New Republic, 
XXXV (August 8, 1923), 284-86. (VIII, 1.) W. M. G. 


On. the Industrial Scrap Heap.—At the age of twenty-six this laborer is physically 
unfit for work. He complains of the system’s lack of efficiency in the use of its cheap 
labor, and hates charity which destroys self-respect —A Worker, New Republic, XXXV 
(August 15, 1923), 329-30. (VIII, 1.) W. M.G. 


From Coast to Coast.—A hobo tells his experiences cf a trip of 3,500 miles from 
New York Harbor to Seattle Bay which he made in seventeen days at a cost of $13.50 
and with earnings of $70.00. The hobo’s labor is not work but punishment.—Bill 
Quirke, World Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 272-74. (VIII, A J. L. D. 


Changing Views about the Hobo.—Organized society has not inquired into the 
conditions producing the hobo. Vagrancy is and always has been forced on men by 
changing economic and industrial conditions—Alice Bea! Parsons, World Tomorrow, 
VI (September, 1923), 277-79. (VIII, 1.) : J. L. D. 


For the Community to Do.—To prevent hoboism, the land question should be 
settled on a basis of use. Crop insurance, efficient marketing of farm products, 
employment bureaus, practical education, public medical examination and treatment, 
and old-age insurance are some of the measures urged. Benjamin C. Marsh, World 
Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 281-82. (VIII, x.) J. L. D 


Ii delinquente di professione.—Criticism of the conclusions made by R. Anderson 
in his book Criminals and Crime, London, 1907. The professional criminal is intelli- 
gent, adventurous, and follows his trade as a perilous but alluring career. Itisinhumane 
and wasteful to deal with him as with a pathological subject—uncontrollable or sub- 
normal—who has no future. Corrective measures must aim at making him a normal 
member of society —D. Rerde, Rivista discipline care. e corzettivo, XLVII (June, 1923), 
77-89. (VII, x.) E. P.G. 


Group Appraisals of Group Offenses.—Six different groups of people, ranging 
from a Faculty Club to the Laundry Workers’ Union, were given a questionnaire in 
which types of crime were listed to be ranked according to their seriousness showed 
interesting comparative results—LEverett J. Nelson, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VII (September-October, r923), 16-25. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) J.L. D. 
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_ La famille indigène dans l’Afriqze equatoriale française—The gravest problem 
in Africa is Anopla nion; due largely to the szatus of women. Being propecty, girls 
are bought in large numbers by the Cissolute and wealthy, produce diseased children, 
or become sterile, while men without wealth raise no families—Leroy, La Réforma 
sociale, III (July-August, 1923), 514-22. (VIM, 2; IU, 1.) E. P. G. 

Results Gained in Maternity Cases in Which Artenatal Care Has Been Given.’ 
Prenatal care begins in the antenatal period with the prevention of disease and pre- 
maturity. The medical men, to whcm women come for maternity care, should not 
take a narrow obstetric view of their patient alcne but showd constantly remember the 
welfare of the offspring as well—Fred L. Adair and C. O. Malanc, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXXI (September, 1023), 992-98. VIII. 3.) 
a Ĵĵ. L. D. 


Anarchia e tuberculosi.—Degen2-ation of moral sensibility is frequently due to 
physical disorganization. The youth of syphilitic o- alconolic parents, knowing the 
tuberculosis has begun its ravages, and kalf-crazed with the cruelty of fate, devotes all 
the activity of a wild and unhappy mind te anarchistic thinking-——N. Lazzeroni, 
Archivio di antropologia criminale psmckiatria e medicina, XLIII (May-June, 1923), 
269-72. (VII, 4, 5.) E. P. G. 


Etude d'un cas de mélaholncie schizophrénique— A “tsycholagical study cnd 
phenomenological analysis.” This is & record of observations and conclusions on the 
“ mental abnormalities of a patient sixty-six years of zge with whom the author spent 
two months. Except for. periods cf sanity this man thoùght, mostly in terms of evil, 
of crime and execution.—E. Minkowski, Journal de psychologie, XX (June, 1923), 
543-58. (VOIL 4) ` E. P.G. 


Ethics, Psychology, and the Criminal Responsibility of the Insane.—-What is the 
relation of the metaphysical problem cf “freedom of will” to psychology and criminal 
responsibility? Behaviorism is inadequate to supply the answers as to the mental 
states prior to, or accompanying, crineinal acts, yet criminal law needs a psychology 
which recognizes man’s oe for conscious activity. A clinical study of the 
individual offender—psychologically, psychiatrically, and sociologically—is recom- 
mended.—S. S. Glueck, Journal of Crissinal Law and Criminology, XIV (Augus:, 1923), 
209-48. (VIII, 4; VI, 6.) J.L. D. 


Spätschicksale von Fürsorgezögingen und Prostituisrten.—It is questionable 
whether custodial care in early life is < causal factor in the subsequent reformation of 
delinquents. In some cases reformation takes place in spite of early institutional care 
rather than because of it. The retarced unfolding of mental capacities may account 
for the return to a normal conduct of mary delinquents. The great mass of the prosti- 
tutes are, in later life, absorbed into the community; and, while some become useful 
members of the population, on they whole they are not an asset. The question as 
to what becomes of the prostitute in the later years of her life is merely one aspect of 
the more general problem of the couzse of life of the woman of advanced years as a 
whole—E. von Grabe, Archiv fir Eriminalanthropotogie, LXXV (Heft 3,. 1923), 
r7i-zoo, (VIII, 5. > L.W. 

IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Effects of Bilingualism on Irtelligenc2—Tests or school children including 
the Stanford Binet-Simon, dextrality, rhythm, vocabulary, and composition, and a 
general intelligence text on university students were conducted in Wales. The mono- 
glots show the highest intelligence rating and have e general advantage in all tests. 
Mental confusion is greatest where a different language is used in play from that first 
taught at school.—D. J. Saer, British Tournal of Psychology, XIV (July, 1923), 25-38. 
(TX, 2.) W. M.G. 

Modern Trend in Juvenile Mertal Hygiene.—Time. energy, and money are 
being freely spent upon children without taking duz notice of their psychical and 
physical condition as ‘a basis upon waich to build a valuable structure for the state. 

children entering school should have a careful physical examination, not only for 
the purpose of correcting physical ailments, but in order that the excuse of non-zxisting 
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or psychologically ezplainable physical ailments or complaints may not be made an 
excuse to escape'hardships.—Wiliam B. Terhune, Education, XLIV (October, 1923), 
65-77. CX, 3; I 3.) J.L. D: 


Psychoanalysis and the School.—The function of analytical psychology is not 
only for the treatment of nervous diseases; but, primarily, as a prever.tive of mental 
disorders. The teacher should not be a “slave driver” initiating troubles which in 
later years result in nervous collapses-——H. Crichton Miller, Mental Hygiene, VII 
(January, 1923), 32-42. (IX, 5.) J. L. D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ernst Troeltsch als Soziologe——The death of Ernst Troeltsch, following closely 
upon that of Max Weber, represents a great loss to German social science. While his 
field of activity lay outside the realm of sociology proper, all of his studies are of-a 
decidedly sociological character. Of chief interest to sociologists is his monumental 
work Social Theories of the Christian Church and Groups, published in 1912. He was 
strongly influenced in his historical and sociological thought by Marx, Simmel, and 
Weber.—Max Scheler, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, TI (Heft 1, 1923), 7-21. 
X, 1.) = ae e L.W. 

Science and Human Affairs.— Value of sciences: Science, especially physics, has 
a utility value in every department of professional or home life. Its disciplinary 
value is invaluable in checking up between loose and correct thinking. Methodclogy: 
Since science is an objective study of the facts of nature, it offers a methodology for 
evaluating social relationships—Robert A. Millikan, American Education, XXVII 
(October, 1923), 60-68. (X, 3.) J-L. D. 


Vier Systeme der Sozialphilosophie.—A classification of the principal socio- 
philosophical systems on the bases of a new terminology is desirable and might be 
undertaken on the bases of the following categories; (1) authoritative organism, 
the community in terms of a strong state power; (2) anarchistic organism, the com- 
munity in terms of the individual; (3) authoritative individualism, tke individual in 
terms of strong state power; (4) anarchistic individualism, the individual in terms of the 
freedom of the individual. There will still remain some borderline or synthetic systems 
of social philosophy, such as that of Benjamin Kidd, which does not easily fit into 
these categories, but the method suggested should be a tocl for analysis of the innumer- 
able systems of social thought rather than a device for obscuring differences ——Walter 
Sulzbach, Kölner Vierteljckrshejte für Soziologie, ITI (Hef= 1, 1923), 22-33. (X, 3, 4.) 

L. W. 


Le rôle du facteur subjectif et du facteur objectif dans la morale.—Society is a 
psychical organization; morality a social fact. At any given moment morality 
exists as an objective system as well as a quantity of subjective lives. It exists as 
an acquired moral capital. Each individual inherits some of this moral capital in his 
ability to fit into the existing moral state. It is because of conscience, or conscious 
intelligence, that man creates not only life but also culture. Morality manifests itself 
both objectively, or statically, and subjectively, or dynamically—A. Blaha, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XX XI (May-June, 1923), 225-33. (X, 4.) E. P.G. 


Law and Morals: The Analytical View.—The work of systematizing the received 
body of legal precepts and discovering its logical presuppositions by analysis has been 
done. The pressure of new and unsecured interests, of new and insistent human claims, 
is compelling us to revise our juristic creeds.—Roscoe Pound, Journal of Social Forces, 
I (September, 1923), 528-37. (X, 4.) J.L. D. 


The Field of Rural Sociology.—Rural sociology is concerned with the relations of 
rural people to each other, to other sections of national and world-pspulation, with 
tural institutions, with rural standards of living, and with the social problems which 
attach themselves to life and labor on the farm ‘and in the farm communities.——Carl 
Taylor, Journal of Social Forces, I (September, 1923), 592-05. (X, 6; V, 1.) 

J.L. D. 
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ABSTRACT 


In this period of readjustment after the Great War the German masses have gone 
through untold privations and deprivations. It is a grim battle that the laborer 
fights, and daily does the number increase of those who lose their grip upon the pin- 
nacle of wealth and fall back. It is the large middle class.that feels most the clutching 
hand of poverty. The sources of the higher life are drying up. 

‘In a country struggling for bare survival, the luxuries of learning and tradition 
are dispensed with, and tke services of intellectual workers are not in demand. The 
emphasis is upon production. Science and invention are moribund, and under the 
terrific pressure the intellectuals are scattering into better paid but less cultural pur- 
suits, and this is hastened Ly the state of mind of the intellectual himself. Bitterness 
fills him, and the suffering əf the children breaks his nerve. The body of the middle 
class is honeycombed with disease. Hospitals are always filled. A physically ill 
class is no more productivs than a mentally ill one. - 

The future will likely know a new dark age in Germany. The applied sciences 
are sinking beneath the oxze, but they will be the first zo see the light again. The 
Germany of tomorrow w-ll be an industrial nation and cannot endure without its 
engineers and chemists. Music lies upon the hearts of the people and so must rise 
again, and yet it will need a new Germany trained in music before Germany’s art is 
at its height once more. Literature and the drama have lost much that can never be 
regained. The fate of the pure sciences, however, will be that of the other cultural 
subjects. The philosophers who work in the mines and the botanists who harvest 
grain take with them treasurers of tradition and learning and with their disappearance 
will go the habit of culture. One great lamp in the cluster which lights mankind will 
have gone dead. 


Among Germany's 60,000,000 there are not more than 100,000 
wealthy families, and in the teeth of general impoverishment these 
grow wealthier day by day. They have invested capital in foreign 
lands; their income taxes are light; and by means of exports they 
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have had the advantages of doing business on a dollar basis. Their 
future is radiant, but the laboring desses. face an arctic night. 
Wages follow prices but only as a stumb_ing, spent runner, and the 
gap is ever wider. Still, though the greater part of wages go for 
food, the laborer can subsist. It is Germary’s large middle class 
that is under the flails of Fate. In the music of Beethoven and 


‘Wagner, the plays of Schiller and Goeth=, Hauptmann and Suder- 


man, the writings of her great ph‘losophers, Germany reaches a 
peak of world-achievement. But now national poverty is drawing 
in its wake cultural decadence. The sources of the higher life 


_are drying up. Her vast accumulations of scientific learning are 
‘threatened with destruction, and ker posterity may never know . 


what they have lost. Her micdle class is beirg money-famished, 
but, distracted by a thousard cares. Germany does not realize her 
danger. Unaware, she is entering the penumbra of an eclipse; 
the gardens of her culture are invaded by zhe chiil of ar: approaching 
glacial age. Ea : 

I know a former high government cfficial. One day I noticed 
the leather covering on his big easy chair had been removed and. 
cheap cloth substituted. I spoke about it. He smiled apolo- 
getically. “The children needed shoes.” Ir Cctober of 1g22 the 


` mark ‘salaries of lower government cfficials were sixty-nine times 


as high as in 1914; of middle officials, sixty-two times as high;: 
and of higher officials, only fifty-seven times as high. Meanwhile, 


_@ bricklayer made one hundred and forty-seven times as many 
` marks as in 1914. -A skilled workman was paid more than three- 


quarters of the income of a principal cf an elementary school or 
a medical officer. For a two-hour university extension lecture, 
the lecturer is paid the equivalent o= ten cenzs, enough for a meal 
for himself and his family. One of the foremost economists in 
Germany writes newspaper editorials which bring in from a half- 
dollar to a dollar each. In November of 1922 the monthly stipend 
of a lower official would barely buy the coat and vest of a suit of 
clothes; trousers had to await the next pay check. A higher 
official was fortunate; he could buy the whole suit and a pair of 


_ paper shoes. Before the war one matk was about one-sixth the 


day’s earnings of an elementary teacher; in November, about 
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one six-hundredth. In 1914 the teacher could buy with his six 
marks one large loaf af bread, twenty eggs, and four hundred and 
fifty pounds of coal. In 1922 the same six marks would buy two’ 
paper napkins and a pen nib; while the teacher’s six hundred marks 
would buy one loaf of. black bread, one pound of sugar, and a cake 
of soap. To acquire a textbook, the teacher had to pay out four 
days’ earnings. A notebook took three hours of work. If the 
lower official’s income all went for butter, he could buy two ponca 
every three days. 

A middle-class widow in Berlin is writing of the hardships 
she had to undergo. In January of last year her monthly pension 
of 6,000 marks just sufficed to supply her with milk and two pounds 
of fat. Her other expenses for herself and her daughter, who is 
ailing from a disease caused by undernourishment, amounted to 
80,000 marks—obtaired by letting rooms, sewing, and teaching. 
No meat was included in the diet. She says: “I am still forced to 
work hard frém six o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 

. We live entirely upon potatoes, bread and margarine, and 
a little soup.” 

The small investors are no better off than the professional men. 
The belief that the ordinary German manufacturing concerns 
have been making large profits is an illusion. On the contrary, . 
- the small investor and the owner of the petty enterprise have been 
going under. It is the Stinnes, the Krupps, the Thyssens, and 
their ilk, who have been amassing fortunes. I knew a wealthy 
family in Berlin, owners of a furniture factory that had been owned 
by their ancestors for generations. They are selling their posses- 
sions one by one to keep the business off the rocks. In January 
the mother mislaid a 10,000 mark note, at the time worth thirty 
cents. I saw her the following day with red and swollen eyes— 
she had spent the night crying over the loss! 

Germany’s intellectuals are casting about in desperation for 
supplementary income. A number of students were tided over 
several weeks by taxing the parts of soldiers in a film production, 
“Frederick the Great.” A professor of literature, who had been 
an exchange professcr in this country at one time, asked me with 
tears in his eyes: “Can you not get me some work, typewriting, 
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translating, abachitaly anytaing?” The principals of the two hehe 
‘schools in a small town in Northern. Bavaria could not afford to 
buy wood for the winter, so they went into the forest with their 
wives, cut and hauled it themselves. One day I returned to my 
pension to find the lobby thronged. I asked zhe portier if it were 
a delegation of foreign visitors, for they all wore frock coats, 
though shabby ones. No. Two Japanese had put a wart ad in 
' the paper the night before for a German instructor who could speak 
English. 

The hard-pressed government has closed dewn many statistical 

bureaus. A friend of mine is now making less zhan half of what he 

_ did when he started twenty years age just out of the university; yet 
_ he is head of a department in a large business frm. An acquaint- 
ance, the widow of a professor, and herself a singer, was forced to 
become a clerk in. the office of a concert bureau. Her salary was 
so meager that she could buy no coal, and I offered her a spare 
electric heater: She thanked me but she could not pay for the 
necessary current. 

Art and music are among the professions hardest hit. Few 
people can longer afford concerts, pays, and operas. The ‘cheaper 
seats are generally taken, but the ozchestra is beyond the financial 
reach of most. The standing room at the operé in Berlin is always 
packed by gray-faced students who munch tieir sandwich-dinners 
during the performance; , but the orchestras, boxes, and first three 
balconies are generally occupied by foreigners. Since the cheapest 
seats generally cost no more than the cloakrocm service, imagine 
how little the artists make! A sold-out house will little more than 
suffice to pay hall rental and the expenses of management. Nearly 
all actors supplement their income by playing Lefore the film camera. 
Most of them admit they p-ay in the movies to earn money, and 

. devote the rest of their time to keeping their art alive. It is signifi- 
cant that a film show costs as muck as a first-class concert. One 
by one the actors are becoming discouraged and dropping out. The 
drama is perishing from money starvation, and 30 it is with music. 
I knew a former conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who is earning a dollar a week conducting an orchestra in Northern 
Germany. | 


` 
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The services of intellectual workers are not in demand; the 
emphasis is upon production. The nation feels that literature, 
art, and philosophy can weit. Science and invention are moribund. 
Engineers are dispensed with. Lawyers’ are briefless, for people 
- have neither the time nor the money to carry. on legal disputes. 
Today people cannot take music lessons or drawing lessons. Pic- 
tures are undreamed:of luxuries, so artists suffer terribly. Few 
people buy books, anc, though books are expensive, there is little 
profit for the writer ‘n 2 domestic sale. Even the newspaper is 
shared with the neighbors. The labor exchanges note a great 
afflux of women seeking-work. On the other hand, there is a rapid 
decrease in the number of women entering the universities, for if 
a family has a son anc a daughter, it is the son whois sent. Within 
the universities there is a steady drift toward the engineering and 
technical faculties. The future of the youth of the nation is over- 
cast. Of what value is a university education? What is the pros- . 
pect even in business ? 

Why this growing disregard for culture and refinement? Why 
this growing body of people who ignore learning and scorn tra- 
dition? In a country under terrific economic strain, only just. 
out of the throes of a revolution, rent by incessant warfare between 
capital and labor, the place of learning and culture cannot be large. 
Partly, it is that the people are stripped to the bare necessities— 
food, clothing, and shelter. Nor is that all. Preoccupation with 
the needs of the body coarsens the mind, and renders it insensitive 
to finer things. The body’s needs are insistent, but the minds 
may starve without the possessor’s knowing it. Moreover, the 
experience of hunger leaves a horror of starvation in the minds of 
the people, and, thenceforth, their chief care is to keep far from the 
brink of thai precipice. In the face of these tendencies, it is a 
marvel that so many students still trim the lamp of learning. 


=, M 


Under the growing poverty there is progressive decay. The 
intellectuals are scattering into better-paid but less cultural subjects. 
Scientists are wrenching away from the white-collar brigade to 
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join the blue. . Rapidly the edges of the middle class are crumbling 
off—impoverishment i is eating at culture like a cancer. I knew a 
minister in Düsseldorf who- ‘joined the ranks of labor. His 


. income amounted to little ‘more, but he had no white shirts to 
‘Jaunder, no books to buy, no prestige to maintain. Everywhere 


in Germany the shift is’ going on—from the professional classes, 
the artists, lawyers, and scientists, to the working classes, to the 


‘farms. Sometimes. the shift is by stages. The philologist does 
. translating in his spare time, and finally is employed as a translator 


by a business firm with foreign customers. Sometimes it is a clear 
break. One day the scientist is working in a laboratory, the next 
day is at the factory benca in overalls. But culturally the shift 


. is ever downward. The increase ir salary is sometimes little. 


There may even be a slight decrease; but there is no social standing 
to maintain, no books or instruments to buy, no irregularity in the 
income flow, and wages are more buoyant than salaries. I often 


_ spoke with the doorman at a large hotel in Berlin. He was a 


‘university graduate and knew four languages! A lawyer in Munich 


told me that within a week he intended to give up his “prac- 
tice”—with what bitter irony he said it!—to become a waiter. 
Doctors are turning to the plow, for as doctors they make next to 


‘nothing. People cannot afford to get sick—the doctor’s bills are 


too high. If they do fall ill, they must die withcut a doctor’s 
assistance. Contrast the peasants. I rode from Munich to Berlin, 
second class, as only the very wealthy can travel in Germany 
today. Three peasants boarded the train at a small village just out 
of Munich, and, with their green; second-class tickets in their hands, 
entered my compartment. At noon they ate their lunch—large 
hunks of bread, a whole ham, a.long liver sausage, a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs, and two apples apiece. Can you blame the doctors? 

- In spite of the fact that pawnbrokers in Berlin went on a strike, 
pawnshops are thriving. Jewels and finery are always the first to 
go, esséntials follow later. I met a prafessor I knew at the door 
of one of these establishments; he had just left a case of drawing 
instruments—“ My wife wes ill and I had to have a doctor.” And 
the scholar who has left his books with a second-hand dealer often 
spends his money with one cf the numercus lotteries in a wild effort 


.to recoup. One by one the scientists, the doctors, and the profes- 
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sional men are losing their instruments.. . The inevitable result will 
be a cessation of discovery and-invention.’ Moreover, conditions 
are steadily growing worse. Concert, bureaus undertake the 
management of a constantly decreasing number of German artists; 
the drift of actors to 72e movies is growing; the rapid rise in prices 
has discouraged saving, and the disparity between the middle- 
class income and the middle-class expeiiditure is on the increase. 
The retreat to the pawnshop by the scientists and teachers with 
instruments to sell has only just started, but one can predict it 
will rapidly become a rout. - 

And now has come the Ruhr occupation. Thousands of officials, 
teachers, and municipal employees have been sent back into Ger- 
many. Nearly all the intellectuals have been deported. Taken . 
on the way to their offices and whisked away in motor cars, set down 
over the customs line, their families left to follow as best they may, 
what will become of these men? They are totally unprepared 
for the change; they have no connections in the new locality. Itis — 
inevitable that they will drift into industry or go into the fields. 


IV 


` The submergence of the middle class into the masses is being 
hastened by the mental state of the professional men. I met a 
teacher in a little “Weinstube.” He was quite hopeless. “I don’t 
care any more. As long as I can get my glass of beer occasionally 
that is all I want.” Like a toxin, the paralyzing philosophy of 
despair is spreading ‘nsidiously to all parts of the social body, but 
it has been especially malignant among the middle classes. True, 
suicides and crimes are not as common as among the laboring classes: 
the resort to violence is not so ready. But the hopeless and bitter 
attitude is widespread. The professional man no longer sees his 
profession as a great and glorious thing. He is conscious of skating 
on ice getting thinner and thinner. The perpetual uncertainty of 
his material existence inevitably lowers the estimation in which 
the public holds his professional work and intellectual achievement. 
His lack of confidence, his loss of pride, begets lack of confidence 
and lack of appreciation on the part of others. Today the scientist 
thinks not of the valve of his contribution to learning, but of what 
_it will bring him. And he has not much faith it will bring him 
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anything. “He reflects? What’ the. us? a and his despair drives 
| him to the factory ¢ or the farm.:* on Meee 
It is chiefly: the children who: break’ his nerve. Time and again 
he sees them stare: with: solemn “eyes: at ‘displays of candy in the’ 
. store windows. He watches them- day-by-day grow quiet, apathetic, 
and old in adversity.“ , He- sees: their little. legs grow thinner; he 
watches the look-of: ‘going- without stamp their faces. He-sees them 
weep and weep at a tear in their clothes; they know what it means. 
He notices. they no longer play’ games. No wonder he grows 
` bitter and despairing when his. every eifort fails to give his children 
the things they need. : l 
- Among the middle ‘class the ay is unwelcome. Abortion 
-has' become .tnore frequent than ever before. The intellectuals 


‘are, not reproducing. Because “of the. dark econcmic horizon,’ .” , 
. young peoplé-dre not marrying, and: those who do -marry cannot 


afford to have* ‘children. In addition, the iron has entered so deep 
into their sduls: that many feel it is not fa‘¥ to the child to bring him 
_ into a world $0 ‘full*of suffering and niisery. 

. On top of this, the members oft middle TREN ara E poine ae as 
never before. ‘Their physical condition is much below par. Hospi- 
tals are always filled, and. espécially children’s hospitals. Diseases 
of: undernourishment, pneumonia, ard tuberculosis are most pre- 
valent. Many are actually starving to death. The ill health of 
those who:do not die undermines their courage and resource, 
impairs .; their effectiveness, and makes them passive victims of 
despair. - ‘A physically. ill middle class is no more productive than 
a mentally al onè.. Great inventions are tot made by sick men 
who eat oncé in ‘tiventy- -four hours and have tubercular wives to 
worry over. a. ; 

: y 
“It is eas then that the middle class of today is dispersing into 
w lower but fiore remunerative pursuits. But what of the future? 
~ “When conditions’ have become normal azain, will this great body 
s of “the educated and | trained emerge irom the depths, take’ up the 
old ‘tasks’ again, and, after, the rust has worn od, function as smoothly 
as before?” Or, if the present middle, class finds the millstone of 
acquired’ ‘habit too heavy arouad its neck to allow it to rise to its 
old pursuits, will a new. middle class come promptly into being? 
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Musicians are disappearing, zane the A profession will 
likely know a new Dark ‘Age ‘in: “Germany. ` “Musicians are not in 
demand today; they are Tüxutjes- which: the’ ‘people | can ill ‘afford. 
And yet the Germans åre a qnusi¢-loving people;: H through centuries- 
on centuries of cultivation;- -music is ‘ingrained. i im their character. 
From the grim days of Theddoric. they: have felt their souls thrill 
to music. The ancient sagas’ of the’ Norsemen; the lays that were ' 
born in the Niebelumgenlied, have molded and become a part of 
German character. It is unbelievable that» music shall-never rise 
again. Surely it will be one of the first of these submerged arts 
to show its head. Yet much will have been lost. Idle. fingers 
grow inept; disused voices rust. “The Dark Age will see a period 


- during which Germany’s contributions to the world of music will - 
‘be slight indeed. There will be no new symphonies—no great 


masters. It will need a new generation trained in’ music before’ 
Germany’s great art is at its height once more. Meanwhile, dreary ` 
decades may pass. 

The drama? Here again ‘there. ‘wil be a “revival. Dramatic 
art will reappear like the sun after an eclipse. ‘But not in. our 
time will the drama recover its erstwhile brilliancy.- If does not 
lie upon the hearts of the people as does the music of Beethoven. 
It does not slake a thirst like that for music, and, withthe cultivation 
of new interests, the loss of thé great traditions of the stage, when 
will it ever play again the rôle of yesterday? Furthermore, 


_ dramatic art may take anew slant. The shift to the moving picture 


may become permanent. Musical comedies and revues will remain; 
but the German stage of the future may be the drop, Guitain of the 
film theater. 

Literature has not suffered as have the other arts, because it 
is to most only an auxiliary occupation. Great, quantities of 
valuable material still flow from the pens of German authors. And 
yet in the end writing cannot but suffer too. Books-are almost.. 


_ prohibitive in price. Unless there is a large’ foreign. demand, 


writers will be starved out; and the famishing of the other arts, “the i 
slowing down of scientific and educational progress, are cutting away 
the substance of a literature.that cannot endure long‘6n fotmalone. 

The applied sciences are sinking beneath the ooze, “but! they will 
be the first to see the ee again. The new Germany will find it 


oe 
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cannot long endure. without its engineers and chemists, for these 
_ are ministers to modern industry. ‘As'the professions are emptied, 
salaries will rise, so that inevitably the law of supply and demand 
. will again recruit the professions. The Germany of tomorrow will 
be an industrial society; its people will be engaged i in the pursuit 
‘of the Almighty Mark. Greater than ever will be the stress 
laid upon the sciences that az: used in ind-stry—upon all knowledge 
that is “useful.” The terrible suffering, the awful poverty, cannot 
but leave thes people with/a deflected, purpose in life. The old 
-concern for education an culture will be lacking. Germany, 
‘having become an industria), and. business nation, will go through 
‘“a period of materialism like that of our own West, when the pace- 
setters of the nation will be spiritual Kinsmen of the “bonanza 
kings” whose palaces crown Nob Hill in San Francisco. l i 
_ The fate of the pure sciances will be that of the other cultural 
subjects. The black experiences of tolay, the misery and the 
sordidness, the driving home of the idea that only food and shelter 
count, the emphasis upon things of the body—all these will tend 
' to materialize the people. “he philosophers who work in the mines, 
_ the’ mathematicians who harvest grain and cut .the wood in the 
winter, and the botanists who devote their lives to feeding machines 
.in factories take with them treasures of tradition and learning. 
With their disappearance will go the habit of culture; ‘the love of 
things of the mind will cool. These men and the artists and literary _ 
folk are the transmitters of Germany’s great heritage of culture. To 
them has been intrusted the keeping cf- the heaped-up stores of 
tradition and history, and when they drop cut of sigkt, much cher- 
ished from the past will be lost beyond recovery. The disappear- 
‘ ance of the middle class will be a mortal How to German culture and 
German refinement. The new Germen people will be a busy people, 
_ probably an efficient and prosperous people, yet they will lack 
. that passion for the things cf the mind waich has made all the world. 
` their debtors. The stream of Germany’s contributions to learning 
and the fine arts will sink to a mere trickle. One great lamp in the 
_ cluster ‘which lights mankind will have gone dead; and the future 
_of humanity will be more somber than it would have been but for — 
the madmen who brought cn the Great War. 
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ABSTRACT 


The theory advanced by Ward, Sumner, and others that productive industry 
owes its origin to war and slavery—that without conquest, enslavement, and ‘the 
compulsion exercised by a Cominant class men would never have learned to work—is 
of doubtful validity, since slavery is a relatively late institution, and early wars, 
followed by slavery, zre not likely to have been undertaken without the motive of 
_ securing booty or spoils, that is, the products of preceding industry. It is more 

robable that early man was stimulated. to labor by the pressure of necessity and an 
inborn disposition to creative effort, slavery being merely the brutal means of breaking 
up the system of industry thus spontaneously originated, and of compelling the 
enslaved, who had already begin to work for themselves, to work for their masters. 
It is also equally objectionable to claim that slavery was essential to the development 
of system of industry, whatever its relation to ours, and that the expropriation of lakor 
was in early times necessary, desirable, just, and right. Slavery was never right. 
Its effects were always predominantly evil. The same may be said of all vestiges of 
industrial slavery now remaining. Hence our present industrial system, in so far as 
it involves forced labor for enother’s profit, is imperfect and unjust, and needs to be 
improved by an increasing measure of industrial freedom. 


The sociological theory now in vogue with respect to productive 
industry attributes its crigin to war and slavery. Ward says: 

The encroachment of primitive groups leads to war. One group proves 
superior to the other. The first step in the whole social process is the conquest 
of one group by another. The greater part of the conquered are enslaved, 
and the institution of slavery begins here. The slaves are compelled to work, 
- and labor in the economic sense begins here. The enslavement of the producers 
and the compelling of them to work was the only way in which mankind could 


have been taught to labor, end therefore the whole system of industrial society 
_ begins here.* 


Productive industry, then, according to Ward, not only origi- 
nates in slavery, but to the long continuance of slavery it owes its 
present development. He says: l 


It may sound paradoxical to call slavery a civilizing agency, but if industry 
is civilizing there is no escape from this conclusion, for it is probably no exagger-` 


* American Journal of Sociclogy (March, 1905), pp. 593; 594- 
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ation to say that but for this severe school of experience, continued through 
thousands of generations, there could have bzen nothing corresponding to 
modern industry. 


Sumner also says that slavery is a part of the discipline in which 
the human race has learned how to carry on zhe industrial organi- 
zation,’ and in the recent remarkable bosk on The Biology of War, 


_ by G. F. Nicolai, we find the statement that “there can be no 


~ 


possible doubt that at a certain phase of civilization it was not 
only a benefit but probably also a dire necessity for the majority 


, of mankind to be forced to work for others.’3 Cantinuing, this 


author says: ; 
Men in contradistinction to enimals have needs o7 a higher kiné. When 


these needs began to assert themeelves, while mankind was still obliged to work - 
. virtually all day long in order tc keep alive, it was right and necessary that 


the great mass of men’should work rather more than was absolutely needful 
for themselves, in order that a select few, without themselves working, might / 
be enabled to live at leisure on the superfluity acquired by the labor of others, 
and devote themselves to the promotion of civilization. Similarly it was 
equally necessary and desirable that a few people should be able to live on the 
product of the labor of other people, in order likewise to have leisure to promote 
civilization. It is absolutely impossible that the marvelous civilization of 
the Ancients; could have existed without there having been slaves. 

This, then, is the theory: Our incustrial order is a sequence 
of slavery and war; without the external compulsion of a dominant 
class, men would never have learned tc work; slavery and expro- 
priation were necessary, desirable, and rigat in earlier times; from 
which it is an easy inferenc2 that at least a little of the same thing 
is not bad today. We are now to inquire whether this theory . 
accords with the facts. 

Suppose the theory to be correct, that productive industry 
is in fact due to the eacly exploitation of the laboring class, 
and the discipline of long-conzinued slavery. It does not follow 
that exploitation and slavery are or ever have been right. For the 
moral quality of an action depends upon intent, and it will hardly 
be asserted that the early dominant class intended slavery as a 

tL. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 272. New York, 1993. 

2 W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p- 263. Boston, 1907. 

3G. F. Nicolai, The Biology o° War, p. 30. London, r919. 

40Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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means of securing leisure to be employed in promoting civilization. 
Their object was merely to relieve themselves of the trouble of 
providing for their own sustenance, to live in idleness and in luxuty, 
and to gain the satisfaction that comes from the arbitrary exercise 
of power. 

The reasoning of Nicolai would make right every wrong. of 
history. For wrongs ere invariably attended by beneficial results 
that are wholly unintentional.. By confining’ attention to such 
results, or by unduly emphasizing them, and by disregarding 
motives, society may, and often does, wrongly evaluate the lives 
and the conduct of men. Thus many a monument has been built 
to an enemy of the people, because society is prone to forget the 
guiding principles of a man’s life if the incidental. effects of his 
actions are good, particularly if they are spectacularly so. Shake- 
speare’s lines: i 

The evil that men do lives after them, __ 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 


would be quite as true if the’ ideas were reversed. It is the good 
that men do incidentally, and in spite of their main purpose in 
life, that often survives them in the public mind, and secures for 
them undeserved commendation, sometimes even a niche in the 
hall of fame. And what is true of men is true of groups of men. 
We should be careful about giving moral approval to the selfish 
actions of a dominant class merely because they happen to produce 
beneficent effects. . . 

The most, then, that can be said, granting that the theory under 
consideration is correct, is that productive labor developed as a 
by-product of slavery ard exploitation. It cannot rightly be said 
that they were ever rigkt. 

But now, let us inquire whether it is eal ‘true that warnout 
slavery there never could have been “labor in the economic sense.” 

Labor in the economic sense is merely effort put forth in the 
production of econemic goods. It is useless to try to confine the 
term, as Ward does, to such effort as is long sustained, or that looks 
to a remote reward.. Labor is labor, and one kind grades into 
another insensibly. Productive industry must be regarded as the 
product of a gradual development. It is hardly safe theoretically 


i 
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to talk about “the first step” in such a process. But is it probable 
that when this so-called “first step in the whole social process” 
was taken, that is, when one race conquered another, that the 
conquered race had accumulated no zconcmic goods whatever? 
_Ifso, what was the motive of conquest? Nicolai himself declares 
that it was the appropriation of the broperty of the defeated race. 
“Eagerness to acquire property,” he says, “was originally the 


cause and object of war.”* But the property of the defeated race ` , 


must have been produced by labor. Hence productive labor ante- 
dates conquest and slavery, and must be assigned another origin. 
‘ It cannot be true that the enslavemert of the producers and the 
compelling them to work was the only way in which mankind could 
have been taught to labor. 
Novicow argues, and he is dcubtless correct, that slavery was 
not a primitive institution and that iz appeared much later than 
‘the establishment of industrial labor. Hhimanity probably lived 
without slavery, he says, for forty-nine fiftieths of its existence. 
` It presupposes a relatively advanced social state, 2 more or less 
settled social and industrial order, and a considerable division of 
labor, in regularly established industrizs. This argument, I think, 
is sound. For slavery could not have come into existence until 
its benefits were seen, and in som2 degree appreciated. And 
this could not have been the case until those introducing it had 
_ experienced the irksomeness of productive labor and had developed 
and organized it to some extent, otherwise they could not have 
utilized slaves to any advantage; they could not heve made slavery 
a profitable institution. Tt is also true that those who were first 
“enslaved had of themselves developed a considerable industrial 
‘order, and had created ccnsiderable wealth, thus giving a motive 
to conquest and making themselves obviously valuable as slaves. 
Slavery, then, is not the only or the criginal mode of teaching men 
to work. 
The ee, motive to labor must have been what it usually 
is today, namely, the desire to satisfy wants. Primitive men 
living in a luxurious climate, and heving few and simple wants, 
. were able to gratify those wants merely by the appropriation of 
what nature freely provided. They would perform no labor in 
* OP. cit., De 34. 
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But if acquired characters are not inherited, and this is now the 


almost generally accepted doctrine, his theory does not work. We ~ 


must fall back upon another theory, also set forth by Ward, that — 
“activity is the natural demand of the healthy constitution, and 
is agreeable. Work is relished as the true food of body and mind 
and is accepted with zeal.”* This was written before he was, as 
we think, unduly impressed by the theories of Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer. _ 

But why speak of the capacity to labor as an “acquired” char- 
acter? From Ward’s description of slavery, and what everybody, 
knows to be the facts in regard to it, the capacity and inclination 
of the slave to labor for. his master are plainly a case of artificial 
selection. 

The doctrine that in slavery men learned to work, and in this 
school of force and brutality steady habits of industry were devel- 
oped, thus making possible the industrial order of today is, to say 
the least, unsound from the pedagogical standpoint. We know 
that with children the poorest possible school is that in which their 
childish interests are disregarded and work is imposed upon them 
which bears no vital relation to these interests. Hateful tasks, 
work that has meaning only to those who impose it, have little 

- or nothing to do with the development of an inclination to perform 
monotonous tasks or with the power cf application. On the contrary, 
they militate against them. It is so in school; it must be so also 
in society. 

Slavery, then, instead of being the school in which men have © 
learned to carry on the industrial order of today, was a sort of 
discipline that generated hatred of work and indolent habits. Now 
and then by chance the slave was fitted to his job, and so in spite 
of the compulsion exercised upon him his work may have been 

` truly educative. But ir general the effect of slavery was to degrade 
men, slaves and slaveholders alike, and thus to prevent or to delay 
the development of industry. It was quite the opposite of what 
is attributed to it by the theory under discussion. 

If slavery were the indispensable school for the teaching of . 
persistent productive efort and the development of an industrial 

1 Forum, IL, No. 6 (February, 1887), 549-58. New York. 
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order, why, we may ask, has there bzen so little industrial develop- 


ment among the savage tribes of Africa, for Instance, where slavery 
has so long prevailed? Ard what were the effects of slavery on 
the industries of the South before the Civil War? A half-century 
of freedom has done more for both races of the South, industrially, 
than all the preceding years of slavery. It-is freedom that is the . 
school of labor, and the pr2sent industria. onder has develcped as it 


has developed. 


But slave labor, it is szid, freed the slaveholding class from toil 
so that they might give thei- leisure to the promotion of civilization. 


a Yes,.so that they might! But did they? In some races, like the 
Greeks, they devoted themselves to the liberal arts, but in general 


the leisure derived from slavery has been almost as great a: curse 


as the forced labor involved. Spencer never said a ‘truer thing 


than this, that “the exercise of mastery inevitably entails on the 
master himself some form. of slavery, more or less pronounced.” 


. - This is illustrated even in tae animel world. It is well. known that 


a certain species of ant practices slavery. It was introduced, 


. no doubt, to give the slaveholding ants, as the “master class,” 


the leisure and opporturity to promoze civilization among the 
ants! But in consequence of the leisure thus obtained, these ants 
have lost the power and inclination tc procure their own food. 
They are unable to feed themselves. Trey have forgotten how to 
build their own nests. They have lost the parental instinct, caring 
nothing for their own young. Deprive them of their slaves, and 


- they could no longer exist. Thus slavery and the leisure ‘arising ~ 


from it have proved to be a curse even among the ants. “Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard; consider her wavs, and be wise.” 

-’ As there is no evil without compensatory effects, we may admit 
that-some good has grown out of slavery. It may be true that 
without slavery the marvelous civilization of the ancients could 
not have existed. It is probably true, also, that without it these . 
civilizations would not have disappeared from the earth. They 
arose in spite of slavery, rather ‘than an account of it. Slavery, 
disguised or undisguised, Eas been always and everywhere essentially 
a regressive, not a progressive, factor in human development. 

1 Fecis and Comments, p. 15€. New York, rgc2. 
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To slavery, then, may be rightly attributed neither the origin 
-nor the development of productive industry. What, specifically, ” 
have been its effects upon our industrial life ? 

Well, in the first place we owe to war and slaveży the origin 
of social cleavage and the differentiation of industrial classes. 
When one tribe conquered another, the conquerors chose for them- 
selves the more agreeable tasks, and imposed the drudgery upon 

‘the conquered. The agreeable forms of activity were connected 
with war and hunting. And so in conditions of slavery, particularly 
among primitive men, we find the slaveholder bestowing patience 
and skill upon the making of weapons and other military necessities. 
Hence the occupations of the armcrer and the smith were early 
regarded as honorable professions, and these arts were early carried 
to greater perfection than the useful arts. Naturally the’ domestic 
operations and occupations were left to the women. There devel- 
oped, therefore, not only industrial classes, but also social evalua- 
tions of different occupations, and a social estimate of the different 
kinds of laborers. These evaluations and estimates were incorrect. 

To slavery we owe the ideas that productive laborers, as a class, 
are inferior, and that manual labor is degrading. In Uganda, 
for instance, where slavery has long prevailed, all manual labor 
is looked upon as derogatory to the dignity cf a free man.’ Among 
the Arabs, labor is regarded as humiliating to anybody but a slave. 
The warlike tribes of America held the same view. In Sparta, 
free men were forbidden to engage in any industrial occupation. 
In Athens, the laborer was despised. Wherever slavery has 
prevailed, this false conception of labor has developed. We could 
have no better illustrations of this fact than in the South before 
the Civil War. The reason is obvious. When labor is performed 
by slaves, it is associated with the idea of weakness and servile 
subjection. It is a'badge of subjection, hence of inferiority. ` 

This idea prevails, of course, to some extent today. The fact 
that some are forced to work to supply the needs of others, forced, 
not only to earn their own living in the sweat of their face, but 

_ also a better living for others, to toil under the most unfavorable 

conditions, naturally suggests the invidious distinction between 
the slave and the free man, and encourages the idea that industrial 
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`- activity is more or less disreputable and degrading.” Hence, produc-_ i = 


tive labor is still regarded as in some degree a curse; as it is because’ 
of the conditions under which it is sometimes performed. l ; 

But labor properly conceived, labor as it ought to be, is not a 
curse but a blessing. No work that is necessary to the well being ~ 
of society is dishonorable, unless the conditions under which it is 
performed are dishonorable. Diskonor lies in the ccnditions, 
not in the work. 

It is the prevalent idea that labor is essentially irksome, or, as 
has been said, that without compulsicn no man woud work. 
Sumner says that “no men would co any hard persistent work if 
they could help it.”* He incidentally denies this when he happens 
to be speaking about men who work wita their brains, but that is - 
.- perhaps ‘almost the general impressicr. But there are many 
men who chiefly from love of work at whica they have set them- 
selves, or to which by some happy chanze they have been set by 
others, work hard and persistently. Most men would do the same 
. if their work were what it might ke. But nobody enjoys labor 
under slave conditions, and few willingly perfo-mit. Kropotkin says: 

‘Overwork is repulsive to humar nature—not work. Overwork for supply- 
ing the few with luxury—not work for the well-being of all. Work, labor, is 
a physiological necessity, a necessity of spending accumulated bodiy energy, 
a necessity which is health and life itself. If so many branches of work are 
so reluctantly done now, it is merely beceuse they mean overwork, or they 
are improperly organized? 


` 


` And Russell, who quotes this passage, gces on to show that there, 
is no good reason why the work of tocay sàovld remain “the dreary 
drudgery in horrible conditions thet most of it is now.” He says: 
Much of the work that needs, dcing could be rendered agreeable if thought 
and care were given to this object. ` Even acw it is often only long Lours that 
make work irksome. If the normal Lours >f work were reduced to say, four, 
as they could be by better organization end more scientific methods, a very 
great deal of work which is now felt as a burden wold quite cease tc be so. 


Even the commoner kinds of labor, he chinks, could be made a 
joy instead of a weariness, and a sourze cf health and life, iz 


z Op. cit., p. 262. 
2 7 Quoted by Bertrand Russell in'Proposad roads io Freedom, p- 100, footnote. 
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instead of being. one by ancient traditional methods, without any possi- 
_ bility of intelligent participation: by the wage earner, it were alive with the’ 


`- search for new méthods and new inventicns, filled with the spirit of freedem, 


and inviting the mental as well as the physical cooperation of those who do 
the work. 

What does manual work mean eye asks Kroporan, and 
he answers: i 

It means to shut yourself up for ten. or twelve hours a day in an unhealthy 
workshop, and to remain riveted to the same task for twenty or thirty years, 
and maybe for your whole life. .... It means to be doomed to a paltry wage, 
to the uncertainty of the morrow, to want of work, often to destitution, more 
often than not to death in a hospital, after having worked for forty years to 
feed, clothe, amuse and instruct others then yourself and your children... . . 
It means to bear the stamp of inferiority all your life, because; whatever the 
politicians tell us, the manual worker is always considered inferior to the brain 
worker, and the one who has toiled ten hours in a workshop has not the time, 
and still less the means to give himself the high delights of science and art, nor 
even to prepare himself to appreciate them; he must be content with the crumbs 
from the table of privileged persons.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that manual labor is regarded as a ctirse? 

Work, then, at least the work that is socially necessary, might 
be made a pleasure and a relaxation. To become so its true relation 
to society—social well-being—must be perceived, its condition 
must be made humane, it must be scientifically organized, it must, 
not consist in futile effort. It must be performed by machinery 
when machinery will economize energy, and its object must be 
social well-being, not merely the wages of the worker or the profit 
of the employer. This cannot be done in a day, of course. But 
it can be done, and a recognition of this fact points the way to 
future improvement. Shortening the hours of labor, factory sanita- 
tion, the invention and improvement of machinery to take over the 
more disagreeable tasks, ‘hese are all steps in the right direction. 

Is it to be supposed, we may ask the theologically inclined, that 
the Author of Life, he who has ordered the existence of man so that 
it is possible only through the things available by labor—bread, 
clothes, houses, machinery, etc.—would pronounce the only means 
by which such things can be obtained a curse? No, it is not God 
who made labor a curse, but man himself; and it is not God 


1 Op. cit., p. 102. 2 Kropotkin, Conquest of Bread, p. 183. New York, 1907. 
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who will lift the curse, but only thse by whom it is imposed. Man 
is his own Providence. J 

A corollary ofthe idea that productive labor is degrading is, 
of course, the idea that exoloitation is hororable. This concep- 
tion has already been touched upon. It is due also to slavery; 
‘and its mischief could hardly te overestimated. 

Among the Masai and Matabele it is thought that the only ` 
occupation which becomes a man is wariare. The Chippewas 
- regarded the use of the bow and arrow, the war club, and the spear 
as the noblest employments of man. The Maoris consider it more 
honorable, as well as more desirable, to acquire property by war 
and plunder than by labor.: Herodctus pcinted out that not only 
among most barbarians but also throughout Greece those who 
` devoted themselves to war were honored above all others. Thus 
the predatory life early became the most honorable mode of exist- 
ence. It is so to some extent today. Overalls are not in the 
running with “the uniform.” The extent to which the pzedatory 
idea prevails is indicated by the extent to wkich beasts and birds of 


- prey are used to symbolize the character. of’ states and nations. 


It is not without significance that the eagle plays such an important 
part in this respect, that in Englard the lion and in Ressia the 
bear are national emblems. In European coats-of-arms lions, 
leopards, eagles, and other ighting animals appear most frequently, 
martial animals about seventy times. How long will it take to 
eliminate this pernicious idea, and make th2 truth prevail that to 
subject a fellow-creature is ignoble, zhat it i only noble to respect 
and defend his freedom, and that the only honorable liie is a life 
of productive labor, that is, labor necessary to the well-being of 
society. P 
‘What, then, have conquest and subjection done for productive 
industry? They did not originate it; they were not necessary 
to its development. They have done this: they have made of 
work—which is a blessing, 30 long as it is a true expressicn of the 
worker’s individuality, of his creative spirit, so long as it is the 
‘source of the gratification that comes from the consciousness and 
exercise of power over nature—a curse by importing into it a human 
relationship which man resents, by disregerding the element of 
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interest without which there ‘can be no joy in labor, by disregarding 
the freedom. of choice without which .man feels his degradation, 
by the neglect of special aptitudes, by ignoring the conditions by 
which labor should be surrounded, by making it, in short, an instru- 
ment of subjection and oppression, instead of a means of growth 
and life. Itis only by freeing labor irom the incubus of exploitation 
that it can be restored to its native value. 

We conclude, then, that the doctrine of the slave origin and 
development of productive industry, particularly the doctrine 
that productive labor could have originated in no other way, is 
unsound; and that “the relative justification of slavery” is a 
misleading expression. So far from having been indispensable to 
the origin and development of productive industry it has been 
the greatest obstacle in the way of it. In a modified form it is 
still a drag upon progress. 

McDougall says: 

We seem to be justified in assuming in man an instinct of construction. The 
playful activities of children seem to be in part determined by its impulse; 


and in most civilized adults it still survives, though but little scope is allowed 
it by the circumstances of the majority.t . 


Man has “‘a taste for effective work, ae a distaste for futile effort” 


(Veblen). ‘‘Constructiveness is a genuine and irresistible instinct ` 


in man as in the bee or beaver” (James). Carleton Parker, after 
an extended and intimate study of the casual laborer, concludes that 
“Man is not naturally lazy, but innately industrious. Where lazi- 
ness exists it is an artificial habit, inculcated by civilization... . . 
It is the job and the industrial environment that produce the slacker, 


` 


‘and not the laborer’s willful disposition.”? This instinct to con- . 


struct, that is, to produce, which is a part of the native equipment 
of man, is balked by present indusirial conditions. It needs to 
be given free play. The free man, the man freed from economic 
as well as political and religious subjection, is the most effective 
producer. Given a race of free men, and an industrial order will 
be developed in comparison with which the present order will pale 
into insignificance. 

1 An Introduction to Social Ps-ichology, p. 91. Boston, 1918. 

2 The Casual Laborer and Other Essays, p. 145. New York, 1920. 
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It needs hardly to be panied out chat’ iet current doctrine is 
_ pernicious. It tends to justify all the existing evils arising from 
industrial compulsion. If slavery and compulsion are thought 
to have.been a good thing in earlier days because they developed 
habits of productive labor, and coatributed to progress by the 
establishment of a leisure class to promote cit ivlization, ther. condi- 
tions of labor today not much better than sla very will be justified 
on the same grounds. 

Social evils may thus be: transformed into virtues. It is the. 
habit of man to excuse unjust social conditions and relationships, 
for which he alone is responsible, by assvming certain natural 
necessities, thus shifting the blame to Nature, and by attributing 
to the victims of his injustice a raturel ixferiority demanding 
‘compulsion and tutelage. Hence the books written (by white 
‘men) to prove that black men have n> souls. “ence also the oppro- 
brious epithets, ‘“wops,” “hurkies”, etc., aD lied to some of the 
productive laborers of today, and the appropriation of appellations 
of gentility by the ‘‘leisure class.” ws 

` ~A true view; then, of industrial evolution reveals. the fact that 
slavery has always been and is now an evil, hence every element 
of it must be eliminated. It has always arisen from the:desire 
to get something for nothing. from the love of dominion which 
belongs to vanity, and from hatred of labor arising from contempt 
_of the laborer. It is foundec, as Maine put it, on “the simple 
wish to use the bodily powers of anothsr person as a means of 
ministering to one’s own ease and Dleasure”™* It reveals also the 
fact that Nature, in providing the oziginal instinctive equipment 
of man, did not fail to include the aptitudes of construction and . 
“acquisition, as well as the spur of necessity, which of themselves are 

sufficient to account for the origin of precuctive industry, and ` 
. which, in spite of the waste, destruction, and retardation of war, 

slavery, and compulsion, have been the chizf factors in bringing 

about its evolution. 


t Ancient Law, p. 164. 
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ABSTRACT 


The necessity of assumed postulates as tases for every conclusion of human 
thought is illustrated by C. S. Peirce’s four methods of fixing belief. By the logic of 
science, basic assumptions are adopted consciously as working postulates; they find 
justification in their workability and not in any fancied universality or necessity. 
Hypothetic inference, the unique tool of scientific logic, is not self-sufficient, but 
relies on both induction and deduction. The deductive phase of scientific procedure 
is often overlooked, which oversight may beccme a temptation to dogmatism; like- 
wise, induction is frequently relied on to play more than its legitimate rôle, that-of 
carrying the investigator to the stage of hypotaesis. . The logic of science pursues a 
method that is little more than an elaboration of the method of common sense. Mr. 
Bryan’s quarrel with science is az heart a ccnfict between Aristotelian logic and the 
logic of science, a fact which scientists themselves have been slow to grasp. An appeal 
to the logic of science would clarify the issue and put Bryan on the defensive; it 
would win a victory for science end yet leave to Bryan the whole ethical and onto- 
logical content of his faith. 


I 


There are presuppositions in all thinking. Perhaps the most 
` fundamental of these is the assumption that it is possible, in some 
sense, for man to think about the world in which he lives, and to get 
somewhere in his thinking. Kant spoke of an “inner unity” 
between man and the world, and-based his whole philosophy upon 
it. C. S. Peirce expressed the same idea: “ Unless man have a natural 
bent in accordance with nature’s, he has no chance of understanding 
nature at all.” l 
- Then as soon as we direct our interest into this or that field of 
science or department of practical life, we find it necessary to make 
other and more specific assumptions, each with reference. to the 
particular matter to be studied or vocation to be followed. Mathe- 
matics, physics, philosophy, etc., all have their respective postulates 
or fundamental-assumptions. So does horseshoeing, preaching, 
and cooking. From the angle of common sense, everyone believes 
the basic principles (postulates) of his chosen trade or profession; 


1“ A Neglected Argument for the Reality cf God,” Hibbert Journal, VIL, 106. 
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usually, in fact, ip balva them so thoroughly as to lose sight of 
the fact- that they might be open to question by anyone. If he 
should cease to believe them, he would straightway fail at his work 
- and would seek other employment. 
According to C. S. Peirce there are four methods of accepting or 
holding beliefs or creeds (postulates or assum tions), or fixing one’s 
' belief in them. He sketches these in an article, “The Fixation of 
Belief,” the first of a series under the general title, “Tllustrations of 
_ the Logic. of Science,” which appeared in- the Popular Science 
Monthly in 1877-78. 

: The first of these methods Peirce calls the “method of tenacity: se 
It is the method of jumpirg to whatever conclusion may suit our 
fancy or interest, and by constant reiteration, likewise often by so 
arranging our economic affairs that our pecuniary welfare is depend- 
ent upon our conclusion, bringing ourselves to the point where - 
our emotions are rallied to support the conclusion; and at this 
juncture nothing short of a cazaclysm would shake the faith which 
we have been pleased to misname “knowledge.” Peirce says this 
“simple and direct method is really pursuec by many.men.” 

Then he illustrates by referring to a friend who once entreated 
him not to read a certain >rotectionist newspaper lest he be, 
entrapped by its fallacies and misstatemerts. Said the friend: 
“You are not a special student of politicel economy. You might, 
therefore, easily be deceived ky fallacious arguments... . (and) 
be led to believe in protection. But you admit that free trade is the 
true doctrine; and you do not wish to believe what is not true.” 

All we have to do to observe the general prevalence of this 
method is to glance at the world of induszrial, political, or, in fact, 
any practical affairs. In daily life, the method of tenacity is apt 
to be utilized unconsciously as a spontaneous means of escape from 
what Peirce calls the “irritation of doubt.” Managers of industry, 
however, and indeed many others, often edopt the system deliber- 
ately. It is their best way to banish hesitancy and to become 
resourceful men of decision. They wager their future on the best 
decision they can make at a given moment of opportunity; then 


*Vols. XE and XIII. The series is now reprinted as Part I of tke volume 
Chance, Love, and Logic, edited by Morris R. Cohen (Harcourt, 1923). 
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they press the battle to an issue on that line without any thought of 
retracing their steps. 

The second method cf iting belief is “aint of “authority, ” by 
which an institution is created powerful enough to compel acquies- 
. cence to its tenets, and resourceful enough to inculcate them into 
the minds of all at such an early age that there can be no choice but 
to accept. This is a most common method, which Peirce says will 
always govern the mass of mankind. (I cannot refrain from inter- 
polating here my hope that he is wrong on this point, and my belief 
that in centuries to come all these authorities will break down, even 
in their hold on the man of the street.) 

Perhaps it would be correct to name the state, or whatever form 
of civil authority, as the chief among institutions that have utilized 
this method of authority. Germany, before her recent defeat, is _ 
our most modern and efficient example. But the church, by relin- 
quishing civil prerogatives and confining itself to spiritual matters, 
has succeeded in pervetuating the method of authority within its 
sphere even better than has the state. The most conspicuous 
example is, of course, the Roman Catholic church; but the same 
has been true of all Protestant bodies until most recent years. I- 
. do not say the method of authority has broken down in Protestant 

churches, although in many of them it has been converted into the 
method of tenacity; I mean only that here it is being most success- 
fully challenged. Indeed, in our day the method of authority is 
being challenged all along ‘the line. 

The third is what Peirce designates as the “a priori” method. 
This is the metaphysical method, of which Plato and Kant are out- 
standing examples. Beliefs are fixed by an appeal to pure reason 
or to prototype ideas in some transcendent realm. The a priori 
method is in effect little more than a rationalization et the method 

-of authority. That which is “agreeable to reason” is true. In 
practice it tends to convert itself into the method of authority, end 
to control the beliefs of the masses by noven within the shadow of 
some powerful institution. 

The fourth is the “method of science.” This method is less pre- 
tentious than any of the other three, but even when Peirce wrote 
these articles forty-five years ago, it promised more; and it has ever 
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‘since made steady progress toward the fulfilment of that promise. 
` We shall now proceed to tae elaboraticn of this method Ly which 
science attempts to “fix” (practically) the beliefs of men. 


IL 


. The first point to be nozéd with reference to the logical method 
of science is that its postuates are adcpted consciously. That is, - 
there is no rule against call'ħg them in question; any of the postu- 
lates of science might be qu2stioned, and then for purposes of inves- 
tigation they would assume: the ròle of krpotheses. Certain it is 
that the more fundamental postulates of science could not be denied 
without destroying the who_e structure cf science; and this fact has 
apparently led some “scientists” wEo were innocent of logic to for- 
get that their fundamental principles were postulates only, and to 
adopt an attitude with reference to: them, thet, from practical angles, 
was scarcely less dogmatic than the decrees of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. But that is not science. Science that is true to its method 
adopts its basic postulates celiberately, and makes no pretense that 
unlimited centuries of learnmg based on them will ever render them 
- anything but postulates. They are working postulates, adopted as 

true for the purposes of the work science. seeks to accomplish, but 
they claim no surety beyond ‘this. 

Here then is the mark that distinguishes the logic of scier:ce from 
all branches and shades of formal Icgic. Formal logic assumes its 
postulatés absolutely, and ixes its belief in them by either the a 
priori method or the method of autkority. Thus the logic of Aris- 
totle is forever becoming the dupe of soma ruling group or class insti- 
tution; for instance, the Rcman chtrrch or the Prussian state. In 
fact the a priori method is 36 far above the heads of the rank and 
file of men that, when confronted by the exigencies of practical life, 
as were German philosophe-s from Fichte to Treitschke, it is com- 

-pelled to create or adopt some power-ul institution, thus transform- 
ing itself into the method of authority. This is exactly what Kant’s 
- a priori system of pure reason did when, in the hands of Kant’s 
successors, it adopted the Prussian state as its mundane vehicle. 
. By its most elementary principle the logic of science can never 
become absolute or dogmatic, can never be converted into the a priori 
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method or the method of authority; that is, so long.as scientists 
remain true te this elementary principle and remember that their 
postulates are postulates only. Now that uriversities and founda- 
tions, as scientific institutions, have achieved such prominence in 
our social life, they become a distinct temptation to scientists to 
seek the short cut of promulgating their doctrines by virtue of the 
authority of their respective institutions. - While such an expedient 
may be excusable, or even advisable, as a temporary measure to 
win popular support for a specific issue, it is well for scientists to 
realize that it is a reversion to pre-scientific logic, which, if over- 
worked, may readily defeat their larger purpcse. What will doubt- 
less be recorded as a classic instance of twentieth-century scientists 
reverting to the method of authority is the recent testimonial 
against Bryan, that science is not antagonistic to religion, which was 

‘broadcasted in the daily press over the signatures of an imposing 
array of scientists and scientific-spirited preachers and theologians. 
This document may have been necessary to stem the tide toward 
educational obscurantism; but it was and is nothing more than an 
appeal to the authority of prominent names, and, hence, puts the 
men who signed it in a light compromisingly comparable to the posi- 
tion of those who dogmatize by virtue of their authority as repre- 
sentatives of institutionalized religion. There is grave danger that 
such a statement may in the long run prove a boomerang to the cause 
of science, as it compels the man oi the street to look beneath the 
surface of dogmatism and counter-dogmatism if he is to see any dif- 
erence between science and its opponents. 

But that we may examine more critically the actual procedure 
of the logic of science, let us set up as a literary device a character 
whom we shall call a “frst scientist” or the pioneer scientist. Let 
us suppose this character to be fully equipped with the modern logic 
of science, but facing a world uncharted by any postulate of previous 
science or scientist. What then will be the procedure of our pioneer 
scientist as he confronts the world of multiple natural and social 
phenomena, but unequipped with so-much és an elementary postu- 
late by which to begin his study ? 3 

First he will form postulates. Though Le should feel compelled 
to retire into some Descartian crypt of doubt, he will emerge with 
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an undeniable belief (undeniable if be is to L-ve and develop a science 
oi himself and his world)—the belief that he himself really exists as 
an investigator and that tke world is really there as subject-matter 
for investigation. 

His next postulate will be that phenomena in this real world take 
place according to principles that are cbservable by his senses to be 
practically or approximately regular. Tha: is, he wil be compelled 
to assume a practical uniformity in -he >rocesses of nature, and when 
he states this uniformity with reference to specific series of natural 
phenomena, his statements will consiitute natural law. But he will 
refrain from generalizing as to any necessity or universality in these 
descriptive laws: He has been able to forrvikate them only on the 
basis of working postulates, therefor2 the laws can have no wider or 
deeper scope than the practical postulates themselves. In short, 
natural laws are nothing more than tabulations of his careful, expert, ` 
though fallible, sense-experience; ani cnly by faith, or by the hypo- 
. thetic projection of experience, can taey be aeld to have validity for 

future experience. sy, 

This merely empirical natural law of approximate regularity or 
uniformity will, by virtue of its imoortance :n his further study, 
assume the status of a postulate. Like the other principles it will 
be purely empirical in character. Ee will Zormulate it because his 
senses tell him that stones remain passive until propelled from with- 
out, that they do not on some occasions fly like birds, or on others, 
grow like potatoes. If he should omce obs2rve, under such condi- 
tions that his scientific equioment cculd-not but accept it as a fact, 
balls rolling about on the floor promiscuoudy or tops spinning and 
resting and then spinning again without touct of hand or string— 
if he should ever sense such phenomena as these, it would go hard 
with his natural law of causation. Indeed. in a wor.d where such 
things took place science would be impossible. More than this, 

‘ reason itself, as we know it, would lng since Lave ceased. 


OI 


The logic of science is primarily a logic o? d'scovery, and only in 
a minor sense one of demonstration. Therefore it gives large place 
to the method of induction. However, Bazorian induction is not 
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the distinguishing feature of scientific logic, for it has long since been 
found inadequate for the practical problems with which science is 
daily called upon to deal. Therefore scientific logicians have, 
invented what is without question their.most unique and efficient 
tool, the method of hypotkesis. 

I can best define the method of fonts by explaining its 
relation to the other two methods of logic as the scientist uses them. 
Let us say that science is undertaking a specific problem. First 
the problem and all itè data are assumed to fall within the scope 
of nature itself, and the postulates already described are pre- 
supposed to apply to it. This is the province of deduction in the 
logic of science; and'it is one of fundamental importance.. As 
already pointed out, science could not be science and could not 
function at all unless it assumed a natural bent in man that is akin 


"_ to that of nature, and also that nature can be depended on to pursue 


courses from day to day that are approximately or practically regular 
in their causal connection. And when science approaches a specific 
problem already equipped with these general assumptions and 
proceeds to study that problem in their light, it is in reality going 
through a deductive process of reasoning that could be reduced to 
several syllogisms much like the following: 

All nature is something that partakes of a uniform way or bent; 
man is a part of nature; therefore man is a being who partakes of 
nature’s uniform way or bent. Or: 

All natural phenomena are events that are approximately regu- 
lar in their mode of occurrence; this problem and its data are natural 
phenomena; therefore this problem and its data are events that are 
approximately regular in their mode of occurrence. 

It should be repeated that many scientists are unaware of this 
deductive element in their thinking, and would even attempt to 
deny that deduction held any, much less a fundamental, place in 
their intellectual processes. But on this point they fall short of 
being scientists, in that they reject the first distinguishing mark of 
scientific logic; namely, the conscious assumption of postulates. 
They accomplish their concrete purposes as scientists because they 
make the necessary assumptions unconsciously. To pass over this 
deductive process unwittingly becomes a temptation to dogmatism 
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on the part of the scientists a do it, of which I shall speak more 
particularly in the next section. 

At this point it is well to suggest that the probable reason for 
many scientists passing unconscious-y over the deductive stage of 
their process is a more or less slumber_ng prejudice against deduction 
occasioned by the traditional misuse of that method by theological 
and philosophical absolutists from Augustine and Calvin to Hegel 
and Lotze. I should sav in genera. that ebsolute philosophy with 
its formal logic makes deduction a master, whereas for the logic of 
science deduction is a servant. By tke ol: use of deduction, particu- 
lars were forced into a supposed harmony with a major premise that 
was held to be absolute and unquesticnable. As the logic of science 
uses deduction, the major premise becomes a mere working postulate, 
which is itself subject to revision or rajection according to tke prac- 
tical workability of the principles deduced from it. 

After this deductive step the scientist begins the second phase oi 
his investigation, which is an inductive one. That is, he sets him- 
self to collect data that appear to be relevait to his problem. Upon 
the basis of these data he gen2ralizes or seeks to formulate a general 
‘principle broad enough to cover them all and yet sufficiently specific 
to supply the practical sclution required. 

Bacon, the proponent of the logic of induction, felt that he had 
formulated a method that wculd soom reveal ta man all the secrets 
of nature that were worth krowing. But the task did not appear 
so simple after several generations of scientists had attempted to use 
the method. Then it was found tha: there was no way of ascertain- 
ing when or whether all data relevant to a particular problem had 
been tabulated, and also thet induccion furnished no criterion of 
relevancy. Thus, after a lifetime of gathering data, it was usually 
‘impossible to make anything more than a fairly probable guess at 
the desired solution, a guess which, then, further experience often 
showed to be not probable, but rather entirely erroneous. Thug 
science received scant help from industion as long as it was limited 
to that method alone. 

But from the failure oz induction arose the method of EEA 
It was seen that when the solutior arrived at by induction had been 
tried sufficiently, it was founc either to work or not to work. This 
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led to the discovery of the proper scope of induction: that is, that 

` while it could not arrive at certain or absolute solutions, it could 

provide materials on the basis of which a hypothetic sclution might 

. be formulated and tried out. This hypothetic solution, or hypothe- 
sis, provided then what induction lacked; namely, a criterion of 

‘relevancy by which further data might be discovered and brought 

within the scope of the particular investigation. Thus scence now 

uses induction as a means of arriving at the stage of hypothesis, and 

hypothesis is simply a trial solution; or it may be, in fact, a trial 

principle which is to play only a specific part in a given solution. 

The demonstrated fact of man’s ability to invent hypotheses on 
the basis of the limited materials furnished by inductive investiga- 
tion recalls the reference to Kant and Peirce at the beginning of this 
paper. The experience of science since the discovery of hypothetic 
inference, or the method of hypothesis, provides conclusive evidence 
that a carefully considered hypothesis stands more than an even 
chance of surviving the test of experience; and this fact is hardly 
to be explained except on the supposition that there is an ‘‘inner 
unity” between man and nature, or a “bent” which man shares 
with the objective universe. Royce expresses this same thought in 
a paragraph that is well worth quoting: 

We can therefore here sum up the matter by saying that the natural world 
has somehow created, in man, a being who is apt for the task of interpreting 
nature. Man’s interpretation is halting and fallible; but it has shown itself, 
since Galileo’s time, too rapidly progressive in its invention of successful hy- ‘ 
potheses to permit us to regard this aptitude as the work of chance. Man’s 
gradual adjustment to his natural environment may well explain his skill as 
artisan, or as mere collector and arranger of natural facts, but cannot explain 
the origin of his power to invent, as often and as wonderfully as Le has invented, 
scientific hypotheses about nature which bear the test of experiance.* 


This much prepares me to say that the method by which the 
logic of science seeks a solution of a given problem is really just the 
method of common sense as it is employed by any normal man. To 
illustrate: A: man of normal intelligence sets out to reach a friend’s 
house by a familiar path through the woods. In the course of his 
journey he arrives at a stream which he has been wont to cross on a 


1 The Problem of Christianity, IL, 416-17. 
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rustic footbridge, only to find the bridge. eae away by a recent ` 
freshet. ‘Here is a crisis, a problem calling jor solution. ; 

He performs the first or deductive stage of he solution by assum- 
ing that a soltition is possible, that zhe laws of nature hold good in 
this situation, and that previously acquired axperience with refer- 
ence to crossing streams or canyons or gap: Letween (say) burning 
buildings and other buildings across the alley will apply to this par- 
ticular task of crossing this stream. 

Then he undertakes the inductive stage of his search for a solu- 
tion, and collects data which mey b2 relevant to the end of enabling ` 
: him to reach the opposite bank: (1) Time is a factor; he looks at 

his watch and calculates that he hes but thrty minutes in which to 
accomplish the crossing or miss an important dinner engagement 
with his friend. (2) No chance to wade, foz he knows the depth of 
the stream by former boating trips on it. 13) Can he-go up or 
down to another bridge? No, for none is nearer than two miles. 
(4) He can swim, but the season is eerly spriag and the water is cold; 
moreover, he is in evening dress and must keep his clothes in con- 
dition for the dinner. (5) He cons:ders undressing, ad calculates 
his ability to throw his clothing-to -he opposite bank. (6) A hun- 
- dred ‘yards below is a grape vine extending from an overhanging tree 
to another on the opposite bank; hə considers its strength and his 
own ability to climb. (7) He recalls that canoers scmetimes make ° 
‘short trips on that stream and locks up and down as far as the 
bends in its course will permit. He considers that it is too early 
‘in:the year for canoeing, ang yee other koatmen are at least 
possible. . 

Obviously there may be many d these cata or possible factors 
which may lead to a soluticn.. This man, b=ng normal, is a man of 
purpose; he thinks of as many solttions as possible in the time at 
his disposal, and then proceeds to choose among them those that . 
appear most likely. l 

Here he is through the inductive stege and has reached the stage, 
of hypothesis. What course among those he has surveyed appears 
to offer the best:chance of success? He decides that two are pos- 
sible and that.he may prepare for eitaer. He goes to a narrow place . 


: where, by rolling his clothing into -wo bundles around each shoe, 


` 


i 
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there is a chance that he may be able to throw it across, and begins 
to unfasten his collar. But at the same time he shouts repeatedly 
in the hope of attracting a possible boatman. 

In this kind of a crisis-situation a normal man tries the best plan 
he can hit on, or the one that appears best. In scientific terms, he 
formulates the hypothesis that appears most probable in the light 
of all available facts; and then he puts it to test. And the plan or 
hypothesis either succeeds or fails. If it succeeds, it is stored in 
memory as worth trying again in a similar situation. If it fails, 
there is disappointment, but, unless the failure costs the lives of all 
engaged in the attempt, there is always something else to try. Even 
though the man of our illustration should fail to attract a passing 
boatman, and though in his attempt to throw his clothing across it 
should fall six feet short and land in the stream, he can yet don 
his wet clothing and return home and write his friend a letter 
. explaining his absence from the dinner. That is, provided he does 
not take a cramp and drown while rescuing his ‘Sparel or a Se 
devoured by a lioness on the way home. 

Nature is full of uncertainties, happy, annoying, ‘or tragic as the 
specific case may turn out to be. If tragic—well, it is not history 
alone that is written by'the survivors. It is the survivors who write 
the logic of science and who, bit by bit, leave behind them a heritage 
of ways and means by which nature and her processes may be 
studied, learned, and controlled by the patient formulation and 
testing of ultimately successful hypotheses. 

‘Of course nature is a thousand times more complex than any 
illustration can represent, and the task of science is more compli- 
cated than that of the man arrived at the broken bridge. The chief 


difference would lie in the complexity of the induction and the num-, . ` 


ber and relative isolation of the factors entering into the formulation 
of a hypothesis that scientists would feel justified in testing. For 
no scientist goes to the time and expense of testing a hypothesis 
unless he honestly believes it will succeed. Faith is an essential 
element. That is, unless—and this is the case more often than is 
good for the integrity of science—the hypothesis be one of social 
science and therefore of such a nature that its test requires the 
co-operation of society; and then, likely, all the scientist has to do 
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is to write a book and coll2=t royalties dud fill lecture dates in direct 
proportion to the sensacicnal newness or fantastic catchiness of his 
hypothesis. : 

Iv 

We have, i in the preset onslaught of Mr. Bryan against the 
scientifiahypothesis of avolation, a detailed’ illustration of the con- 
flict that is on between formal logic and the rewer logic of science. 
And the controversy is all the more interesting and instructive in 
that it has to do primarily with that phase of their respective pro- 
cedures where the two logics have most in common; that is, in the 
realm of basic postulates or major premises, the realm where even 
the logic of science resorts to deduction, or in simpler language, where 
religion believes and scisnce assumes. 

The attitude of science tcward its postulated law of actlonuity or 
causation in nature is an attitude of faith no less than is the attitude 
of Christianity toward its God. The diference between Mr. Bryan 
and the scientists whom he is at present assailing is not that Mr. 
Bryan has faith while the scientist has not, but in the logical use 
which each makes of his faith. There is a difference; too, in the 
object which each has chosen for his faith, Mr. Bryan chooses to 
believe in a God who is conc2ived as eternal, the creative Cause of the 
world; while the scientist elzcts to believe in the uniform functioning 
of the natural processes of that world itself. And as the scientist 
sets no limits in time to this uniformity, his position is virtually that 
oi conceiving the world itself as eternal. Few scientists have been 
willing to admit this, not being equipped with courage to equal their 
E logic, but Dewey puts it explicitly: “Instead of a closed universe, 

science now presents us with one infinite in space and time, having 
no limits here or there, at this end, so to speak, or at that, and as 
‘infinitely complex in interrel structure as it is infinite in extent.’ 

A world that is infinite in time, that is, eternal, obviously has 
no need of nor room for a creating God to account for its existence; 
therefore the scientific view of the world is a denial of Mr. Bryan’s 
God—many would-be scientific theologians. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Mr. Bryan has enough common sense to grasp this 


1 Reconstruction in Philosofhy, >. 60-61. 
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fact, but he is not equipped with a logic capable of clearly defining 
the issues between himself and the scientists. 

Neither, in fact, have many who hold chairs of science, if we may 
judge by their replies to Bryan. In section II above, I referred to 
“scientists” whose complete ignorance of the logical method of 
science leads them to forget that their fundamental principles are 
working postulates only, and whe, because of this overSeht, treat. 
these postulates as absolutes not practically different from Bryan’s 
absolute God. Inevitably, then, they allow themselves to be drawn 
into a dogmatizing bout with Bryan and the fundamentalist theolo- 
gians; and dogmatism is much harder to excuse in scientists than 
in Mr. Bryan, for in dogmatizing Bryan is true to his inherited logic, 
while the scientists-are false to theirs. 

William James refers to this logical failing of scientists in the 
following language: 

The necessity of faith as an ingredient in our mental attitude is strongly 
insisted on by the scientific philosophers of the present day; but by a singularly 
arbitrary caprice they say that itis only legitimate when used in the interests of 
one particular proposition—the proposition, namely, that the course of nature is 
uniform. That nature will follow tomorrow the same laws that she follows 
today is, they all admit, a truth which no man can know; but in the interests 
of cognition as well as of action we must postulate or assume it. 

I should call attention to the fact that James is here less chari- 
table to the dogmatizing scientists than I have tried to be. He 
assumes that they know their fundamental principle to be a mere 
postulate of faith, and that in the full light of this knowledge they 
try to deny to others the legitimacy of a similar faith in other prop- 
ositions. James may be right, but I am reluctant to accuse scien- 
tists of such deliberate dogmatism. I would sooner explain their 
attitude by suggesting that ‘‘they know not what they do”; and 
that they do not know because they have not been led to see the 
importance of examining the logical bases of their science., At least, 
I have spent three years in a graduate department of science where 
I observed first-hand the fact that men are granted the Doctor’s 
degree without a single graduate course in logic. In talking with 
students in this department, some in their third year of gradate 


“The Sentiment of Rationality,” in The Will to Believe, p. 91. 
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work, I have ascertained that most of them do not know the 
difference between an Aristotelian major premise and a scientific 
hypothesis. j 

This prepares the way for an exposition of the statement just 
made that the chief differerce between Bryan and the scientists is 
the logical use which each makes of his faith. The issue is simply 
` one of logit, and, as such, is totally Invisible to Mr. Bryan, and cer- 
tainly obscure to every scientist wha opposes him by taking either 
the position of arbitrary dogmatism James describes cr that cf ignor- 
ance which I have suggested. In skort, withovt knowing it, Bryan 
has inherited the formal log: of Augustinian theology; and there- 
fore his God is an Aristotelian major premise. not in any sense a 
scientific hypothesis. Hence the proposition: “God exists as the 
Creator of the world,” is heli to be true because it is true, and there 
is the end of the matter. That is, izis a truth revealed, and there- 
fore not open to question; iż cannot be submitted to empirical test 
in the world of human experience, because, ky formal logic, it is 
absolutely true independent of and pzior to al test. If human his- 
tory should appear to contradict it, so much the worse for human 
. history; it has been made and interpreted by sinful men. In fact, all 
that is necessary to brand any man £ false teacher is for him to raise 
any question with reference t3 this absolute, formally conceived God. 

On the other hand, the scientists zre heirs of a newer logic, were 
they wise enough to appeal toit. Buz uniortunately, if I may judge 


-by the replies to Mr. Bryan which have come to my attention, 


the scientists are also fellow-heirs wita Bryan of the formal logic of 
Aristotle. I need only refer to tke articles of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in the New York Times ani of Gerald Birney Smith in 
the Journal of Religion? to make cleat what I mean. Both of these 
writers quibbled over, Bryan’s characterization of a hypothesis as 
a “guess”; and neither of them suggested the legitimacy of a 
- judgment arrived at by long.and careful weighing of evidence for 
and against (whether it be called “Eypothesis” or “ guess’*)—the 
legitimacy of such a judgment as to possible truth, ‘whether'ii refer 
to the uniformity of nature or to a God as the Ground of nature. Like- 
‘wise, the natural scientists who condescended to reply to Bryan 
z March 12, 1922, sec. VIL, p. 2, cal. 6. 2 Vol IL p- 245. 
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confined themselves to mere defensive statements on behalf of the 
doctrine of evolution or to corrections of Mr. Bryan’s antiquated 
statement of it. No one appears to have seen that the fundamental 
difference between Bryan and modern science is one of logic, and no 
one has appealed to the logic of science in order to join the issues." 

I have waited to see someone in the ranks of science pise above 
verbal quibbles and say to Mr. Bryan: All right, if you’wish to call 
a scientific hypothesis a guess, well and good. But you will admit 
that when a considerable number of men spend their lives weighing 
the evidence for and against this guess, it is surely a careful, studied 
guess, that it is in no sense a haphazard, random shot. 

And then, Mr. Bryan, in our turn we will admit that the wide- 
spread belief in God among men in all walks of life, many of them 
intellectual giants of their day, and covering a period of human | 
experience forty times as long as that which has been given to the 
study of evolution—we will admit that this belief is the result of , 
an untold amount of study, that it has been arrived at and retained 
by the expenditure of the greatest and most painstaking care; but 
after all this is said, we should like you to show wherein your faith 
in God is anything more than a guess. We have granted that it has 
been studied forty times as long as the guess as to evolution, and for 
purposes of argument we will waive the fact that, from our point 

_of view, much or most of this study was done by the guidance of 
an ancient and now discredited logic, and will concede that as we 
compare our guesses yours may be entitled to rank as forty times 
more sure than ours; but we ask, Wherein has its inherent character 
been made any different, and how has it ceased to be a guess? And if, 
as your guess that there is a God issues from man’s thought, it has 
no inherent markings to distinguish it from man’s best guess as to 
evolution, whence does it receive the absoluteness that makes it 
true irrespective of its fruits in the lives of men, and from the 
heights of which you can throw slurs at a scientific hypothesis ? 
Wherein is your God anything more than a hypothesis? 

Of course I have no ground for surmising that Bryan would 
understand this challenge, to say nothing of accepting it and taking 


* Dr. Albion W. Small tells me he did make this appeal in an open letter to Bryan, 
which he sent to the New Yor Times, but which the Times did not print. 
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his stand- upon the practical fruits of Christianity. I am sure that 

fundamentalist theologians would nct accept it; but I am equally 

convinced that many of the more thoughtful leaders among the 

Christian laity, and most preachers who have come into contact 

with modern thought, would feel it zo be a fair challenge and would 

be inclined to accept it, once its implications were clearly presented 

to them. ï think they would see ‘bat it would put Bryan on the . 

defensive. It would turn the tables.in the con‘lict between religion 

and science. 
V , 

I seek by this extended illustratior cf Bryan.versus science to 
put in concrete form my own judzment that the whole conflict 
between conservative and liberal in relizion, economics, politics, or 
what not is at bottom a logical conflict, 2 tattle royal between for- 
mal logic and the logic of science. The basic question at issue in all 
these fields is simply: Is the status quo unquestionable because it is 
the inherited status quo, or should it be subject to unlimited test and 

experimentation in the laboratory o? changing conditions and 
advancing knowledge ? 

I confess an absorbing interest in the practical side of all human 
i applications of this question. Although I am a preacher, I am sure 

that to describe my chief interest az essentially religious would be to 
misconstrue it. I would say that my int2rest is human; but I 
would add that it is also scientific, in that I deem the solution to lie 
in the direction of the universal application of the logic of science. 

Hence, I can be much more patienż with a man like Bryan, who, 
knows no science, than with a scientist who fails to make universal 
application of his own logic in the manner suggested in the above 
quotation from James. In short, the scientists who have replied to 
Bryan have come much nearer to sezting up science as an absolute 
over against Bryan’s absolute God than tkey have to calling the 
whole controversy up to the high planz ož the logic of science. 

_ This is the unique opportunity of sciznce, and for decades scier- 
tists have failed to see it. They alone, of all groups of thinkers in 
all ages, have achieved a logic that provides a basis upon which men 
who cannot agree on major premises 2an yet carry on a mutually 
fruitful discussion. In other words, the logic of science exalts Life 
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to the extent of expressly making it a bar before which all funda- 
mental principles, major premises, and hypotheses must bow down 
in humble willingness to serve, and to be known by the fruits of their 
respective efforts to serve life and its needs. Hence, on the plane 
of the logic of science, scientists would ask no favors and could be 
compelled to give none. The hypothesis of God versus the hypothe- 
sis of an eternal universe of approximately uniform naturfl processes 
—no chance for formal logic here; only the experimental method of 
the logic of science is at all possible. The hypothesis of evolution 
versus (say) the hypothesis that the Golden Rule will work in 
industry and international relations; try each and see is the only 
answer. 

Science has nothing to fear from the Christian concept of God, if 
only that concept were called forth from the seclusion of formal logic 
and were converted from an absolute and unquestioned major prem- 
ise of Aristotelian logic to a hypothesis honestly held and tested 
under the logic of science. The Christian God held as a scientific 
hypothesis would do away once for all with the bugbear of a closed 
universe, against which science has been compelled to wage ceaseless 
battle throughout every forward march in its history. For it was 
not the Christian concept of God that blocked the path of science 
with the notion of a closed universe, but the formal logic by which 
that concept was held, and which led to the conception of God as 
absolute and static. The logic of science could grant to the Chris- 
tian God all the ethical content of the Christian tradition, and yet 
be free to wrest secrets from the natural universe without limit, let, 
or hindrance. For although the logic of science might say regarding 
the relation of its hypothetic God to the natural universe, that the 
universe (or better, creation, in that the Christian God would not be 
wholly included in it) would doubtless be closed to God himself, it 
would still be wide open for human scientists; because the scientific 
hypothesis of God would not set limits to God’s character or will, 
which formal logic has always and invariably done. ' 

And Christianity would have nothing to fear from science, if 
only scientists would get away from the dogmatism of formal logic 
which still clings to their garments, and be patiently explicit regard- 
ing the ultimate faith-basis of the whole structure of science, mean- 
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` while granting to Christians the same right to an ultimate faith- 
basis, provided only that that basis be held subject to test and 
amendment by the critericn of its fruits in human life. There is 
little hope for religionists o> politicians, capitalists or labor leaders, 
to learn the logic of science until scientists themselves learn it—and 
practice jt, not only in their own laboratories, but in their social 
contacts With such arch enemies of science as Bryan and Voliva. 

That is, the philosophers of science must yet erect upon the basis 
of.the logic of science a comprehensive phi-csophy of life, which will 
make room for hypothetic, as well as dermonstrated, religious and 
` ethical values, on equal terms with tke hypothetic and demonstrated 
conclusions of science. As I interpret James, it was some such phi- 
losophy as this that he had in mind when he wrote: “Since the heart 
can thus wall out the ultimate irrationality which the head ascer- 
tains, the erection of its procedure irto a systematized method would 
be.a philosophic achievement of first-rate Importance.” 

* The Sentiment of Rationality, above cited, p. 74. . 
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ABSTRACT / 


Menger’s more detailed criticism of the historical school, Schmoller' s reply, and 
Menger’s rejoinder are epitomized as evidences that conflicts of views about pro- 
cedure in social science were converging toward requisitions for more adequate methods 
than either of the contestants had adopted. 


We have now to consider, first, Menger’s more detailed criticism 
of the historical school; second, Schmoller’s rejoinder in defense of 
the historical school, in Jahrbuch für Gesetzgebung, VII (1883), 975; 
Zur ` Methododologie der Staats- und Socialwissenschaften; third, 
Menger’s reply to Schmoller, Die Ivrthiimer des Historismus, 1884. 

In the stage of scientific development in which these publications 
were incidents, the German economists were adding cubits to their 
own stature as specialists, while they were increasing one another’s 
blood pressure by advertising the inadequacies of one another’s 
methods of economic investigation. The upshot of it all for sociol- 
ogists was cumulative evidence that somehow or other past human 
experience contains clues to present human experience and to’all 
human experience. The German economists who most stressed 
this view, those who least stressed it, and those who seemed to 
challenge it peremptorily—although this seeming was probably 
never in a single case in accordance with the literal fact—all these 
-fought for or against increased emphasis upon historical factors in 
economic reasoning. The truth seems to be that the fight was so 
hot, principally because no one was able to make’perfectly clear to 
anybody else just what this “historical viewpoint,” or “historical 
method” was, which he advocated or opposed. ‘To this day, there 
is no definition, accepted by friends and foes alike, oi what the 
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“historical method in political economy” actually involves, Mean- 
while every economist today makes sore use of history in arriving 
at his conclusions in the realm of economic theory. 

At this distance it seems imprzbable that the historical movement 
in German economic theory would ever kavs aroused the degree 
and kind of antagonisms which it actually generated if its earlier 
representatives had-beer. able to thirk through, a little more clearly 
than they did, the kinds of historical evidence which would be most 
useful in solving contemporary problems of sconomic theory and 
practice; or if they had more clearly visua ized the objective prob- 
leras themselves. The immediate tast of such propositions as we 
have quoted from Roscher was necessarily the use to which they 
were actually put. Unfor:unately Roscher himself did not make a 
strong impression as an organizer cf evidence. As we have inti- 
-mzated, his chief work, Grundlagen aer National Ockonomie (first ed., 
1874)* seemed to the tradizional =ccnom‘sts a hopeless collection of 
historical rubbish. To systematizers of all sorts the claim that such 
scatterings could be “science” was necessarily an offense. It was 
this aspect of the case which must have been chiefly in Menger’s 
mind when he published the criticism of the historical schocl which 
called Schmoller to its defense. 

Without further comment, the cas2 of the Austrian school against 
the historical tendency may be élloved to rest upon the following 
evidence: i.e., “Menger or. the Historical School.” 


MENGER ON THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL 


< In his Untersuchungen (1383), Eock II, pp. 93-138, Menger 
- devotes 46 out of the total 291 pages in the whole volume to discus- 
sion of the title: “On the Historical Viewpoint for Investigation 
in Political Economy.” The following is a condensation of his 
argument: 

In the previous book we have set forth the essertial difference between the 
“historical, the theoretical, and the -prectical sciences of public thrift (Volks- 
wirthschaft) and we have called special attertion to the errors of those who see 
in political economy a “historical scienze.” 


` 1 Table of contents, The American Journa. 3f Sociology, KXIX, 448. 
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To do justice to Menger’s argument, it is necessary to recapitu- 


late the analysis to which he refers. In Book I he presents the 


following brief: 


The phenomenal world may be considered from two essentially different 
points of view. The object of our scientific interest may be either the concrete 
phenomena, in their location in time and space and in their speciĝc relations 

. to one another, or the forms of manifestation which recur in¢course of the 
changes in the concrete phenomena.t If the first tendency dominates, the 
search is for knowledge of the concrete, or more correctly the individual case, 
the latter search is for that which is general in the phenomena. Accordingly 
we have these two great classes of scientific knowledge. We may name the 
one individual, the other general. 

The nature of the interest which the human mind takes in knowledge of 
the individual phenomena, and the significance of the same for practical life 
are obvious and familiar; likewise the formal character of the results which 
search for the individual obtains. The character and significance of the other 
kind of research are not so evident to the ordinary understanding, and it is 
consequently in order to kegin with a few observations on the importance of 
the general type of knowledge, with reference to the nature of the theoretical 
sciences, and the antithesis between them and the historical sciences. 


In spite of the great variety of the concrete phenomena, even casual obser- ` 


vation shows that there is not a separate form of manifestation peculiar to each 
case. Experience teaches us further that given phenomena recur now with 
greater now with lesser precision. We call these forms of manifestation types. 
The like is true of the relationships between the concrete manifestations. For 
instance, the phenomena trade, money, demand, supply, price, capital, rate of 
interest, etc., etc., are typical within the economic realm; while typical rela- 
tionships between these concretes are rise and fall of prices in connection with 
increase and decrease of demand and supply, rise or fall of prices in connection 
with increase or decrease of the volume of the circulating medium, the fall of 
the interest rate in connection with relative abundance of capital, etc., etc. 

Investigation of the éypes, and of the typical relationships of phenomena is 
of immeasurable value for human life, not less than knowledge of the concrete 
phenomena themselves. Without knowledge of the forms of manifestation we 
should be powerless either to grasp or to systematize in our thoughts the myriads 
of concrete phenomena. Such knowledge is the sine qua non of all compre- 
hensive understanding of the real world. Without it all foresight and control 
of events would be impossible. 


1 Anyone who is familiar with the American sociological tradition will scarcely 
fail to recognize in this concept forms of manifestation an early expression of a concep- 
tion which became one of the stock properties of our methodology. 
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‘The foregoing applies first and foremost tc occurrences and relationships 
in the economic field, whether in the division of priveste or public thrift. We 
must accordingly discriminate between indivicual anc general types of knowl- 
edge about that field. To the first belong the kistory and statistics of thrift; 
to the second the systematized theory of thrift, or theoretical national economy. 

The above discrimination is often indicated, although in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense, dy the division between istorica; anc theorztical sciences, economic 
history and statistics being placed under the Zormer rubzic and national economy 
under the latter. 

In addition to the above we must notice the greet group of the so-called 
practical, or technical sciences [Kunstlehrex]. The task of these latter is to 
set in' order the principles by observance 92 which th ngs may be brought to 
. pass. In the field of economics we must Cistinguish tien, first, the historical 
sciences and statistics; second, theoretical national economy; third, the tech- 
nologies of thrift. 

By political economy we shall understand that eggregate of theoretico- 
“practical sciences of popular thrift [die sheoratische Nationalökonomie, die 
Volkswirthschaftspolitik und die Finanzwissensckafi| whch are today ordinarily 
assembled under the above head. 


The second chapter is on the errors waich are consequent upon 
misapprehension of the formal nature of cheoretical national 
economy. “Menger continues (p. 11): 


Before taking up the problem of the nature and sigrificance of the so-called 
histcrical viewpoint in political economy, w2 must notice the errors which have 
sprung from misapprehension of the formal nature of political economy and of 
its status within the circuit of the sciences in general. We insist on the following 
considerations, not merely because the mistake ard its consequences have been 
peculiarly apparent among Germar. economists, but also because, as will later 
appear, the mistake is largely an incident of the attempt, quite legitimate in 
itself, but hitherto confused and misguided, to make tne historical viewpoint 
available in our science. We shall notice first the confusion between historical 
and theoretical research in the field of economics, and then the similar confusion 
between the theoretical and practical economic sciences 

Recurring to our distinction between the individua! and the typical and 
sciences of the same, we specify: there ere concrete acts, fortunes [Schicksale] 
institutions of given peoples and states, there are concrete cultural’ develop- 
ments and conditions, the investigation of which is tte task of history and 
statistics, while the theoretical social sciences have the task of exhibiting to us 
the forms of manifestation of the social phenomena, and tae laws of their succes- 
sion, their coexistence, etc. 


2 Menger has an interesting note ‘p. 10} o2 the first use of the term Politische 
Ocekonomie by Vateville (1615). 
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The antithesis between the historical and the theoretical sciences is still 
more evident if we bring it to our consciousness in the case of a given kind of 
phenomena. If we choose for this purpose economic phenomena, the task of 
theoretical investigation in this field is obviously that of determining the forms , 
of manifestation and the laws of the types end of the typical relationships among 
economic phenomena. We work at the extension of theoretical national 
economy if we carry on the attempt to determine the recurring forms#f manifes- 
tation of economic phenomena, for example, the general nature f exchange, of 
prices, of ground rent, of supply,'of demand; or the typical relations between 
such phenomena, for example, the effect of the rise or fall of supply and demand 
upon prices, the effect of increasing population upon ground rent, etc., etc. 

On the other hand, the historical sciences of economics reveal to us the 
nature and development of specific economic phenomena, for example, the . 
condition or the development of the industry of a given people, or of a given 
racial group, of a given economic institution, the development of prices, or of 
ground rent in a given economic area, etc., etc. 

Accordingly there is a fundamental difference between the theoretical and 
the historical sciences of economics. Only complete misapprehension of the 
true nature of these sciences could give rise to confusion of the one with the 
other, or could give room for the opinion that the one could be a substitute for 
the other. On the contrary, just as theoretical economics can never supply the 
place of the history or statistics of economic experience, so conversely even the 
most comprehensive studies in. the fields of the two last named sciences cannot 
be made substitutes for generalizing economic theory without leaving a gap in 

the system of economic sciences. 

Nevertheless a succession of economic writers have imagined that they 
were dealing with national economy, while in reality they were dealing with 
historical studies in the field of economics. Such being the case, it is worth 
while to ask how it comes about that such a remarkable error has occurred. 
The following inquiries are dedicated to the answering of that highly practical 
question. 


1 A note on p. 13 adds: “For an instance of the confusion which follows disregard 
of the above most elementary distinction, cf. W. Roscher, System der Volkswirthschaft, 
I, 26, where the simple description first of the economic nature and needs of the people, 
second, of the laws and institutions which are intended to satisfy the latter, finally of 
the greater or lesser success of the devices in meeting the wants, is designated as the 
task of theory, and the results of this kind of research are characterized as the anatomy 
and physiology of industry! The latest writings of Knies, Scimoller, Held, and lately 
of Scheel (Vorrede zu Ingramis Die nothwendige Reform der Volkswirthschajtslehre, 
Jena, 1879, p. vi) bear witness, moreover, that there is already among the Historical ' 
School a reaction against the misapprehension above indicated. It should be added 
that the confusion has been more evident in practice than in the formulations. The 
error is similar to that which, in the realm of legal science, identified the history of laws 
with historical jurisprudence in general,” 
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The aim of scientific eer is not merely beith [Erkenntniss] but also 
comprehension [Verständniss] of the phenomena. We know [erkennen] an 
object when à mental image of the same has been formed in our consciousness. 
We understand [versteken] the same when we have found out the ground of its 
existence and of its peculiar composition [den Grund ihres Seins und ihres 
Se-Seins].- 

Now ‘we ‘may in a two-fold manner arrive at comprehension of social 
phenomena. * f 

We understand a concrete manifestation in specifically historical fashion 
(through the history) by bringing to our consciousness the concrete circum- 
stances under which it came intc being. 

In what a high degree comprebension of a succession of significant social 
‘phenomena is promoted by investigation of the history of the same, i.e., in the 
specifically historical way, and in what creditable fashion German science has 
taken part in this work, is well known.: 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the historical method, which in itself is 
quite legitimate, finds analogous application in the field of economics. 

The historical understanding of concrete social phenomena.is by no means 
the sole mode of scientific apprehension.» Rather is it confror.ted by its peer, 
the theoretical apprehension of social phencmena. 

We understand a concrete prenomenor in the theoretical way (i.e., on the 
basis of the corresponding theoretical sciences) when we comprehend the same 

‘as a special case of a certain regularity (accorcing-to-law-ness) in the sequence 
or in the Coexistence of the phenomena; or ir. other words, we arrive at con- 


. 7 Menger proceeds to illustrate overemphas's upon the method by citing Savigny: 

“The material of Jaw is given through the totel past cf the nations. . . . . History is 

` merely 2 collection of examples, but it is the oxy [!] way to true comprehension of our 
own conditions” (p. 15). 

2 Menger’s note at this point is in part as follcws: “Those who claim that the 
historical method in national economy is parallel with the same in jurisprudence, mis- 
apprehend the fact that the historical school of law recognizes no theoretical science 
of law in the strict sense, parallel with investigation of law in its concrete manifestations 
and in its historical development. To the historical school of law jurisprudence is 
wholly 2 historical science. The aim of the same is historical understanding of the 
law. By the side of this science, there is only legal dogmatics. In the field of eco- 
nomics, on the contrary, even the most advanced protagonists of the historical program 
recognize a science of the general nature and laws of econamic phenomena, a theory of 
the latter. Hence, so long as national economy retains its character as @ theoretical. 
science what the historical jurists are trying to do differs from what the economists are 
trying to do as history differs from theory, or rather as history differs from theory 
illuminated by historical studies. In spite of their common coat of arms the two schools 
are in profound methodological contrast. Mechanical transference of the postulates 
and research viewpoints from historical jurisprudence to our science is accordingly 

a ee with which no methodologically trained investigator, if he gives the matter 

little thought, can be in accord.” ° 
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sciousness of the ground of the existence and of the peculiarity of the nature of 

a concrete phenomenon by learning to recognize in it solely [sic] the exemplifica- 

tion of a regularity of phenomena—say, special cases of interest, rent, etc. as | 
exemplifications of the Jaws, cf ground rent, interest on capital, etc. Accord- 

ingly both history and the theory of social phenomena in general and of eco- 

nomics in particular put us in possession of a certain apprehension of social, or 

especially of economic phenomena. This apprehension is unique in ejther case. 

The two differ essentially. They differ as sharply, to be sure, as theory and 

history. l 

Another circumstance must be noticed which in a still higher degree con- 
tributes to the confusion already discussed, viz.: We must sharply distinguish , 
between understanding of concrete phenomena of any sort whatever and the 
scientific foundation of this understanding; i.e., between the theory or the - 
history of the respective phenomena and the theory of economics. No matter 
how carefully any one tries to arrive at theoretical understanding of the con- 
crete phenomena of economics—perbaps on the basis of the prevailing theories— 
he is not for that reason a theorist of economics [Theoretiker der Volkswirthschafl]. 
Only he who undertakes the task of exhibiting the theory itself is entitled to that 
distinction. The understanding of the concrete phenomena by means of the 
theory, the application of theoretical national economy as means to this under- 
standing, the use of theoretical national economy as an auxiliary to the history 
of economics—all these are rather the affair of the historian, for. whom the 
theoretical social sciences, for reasons thus indicated are tributary sciences. 

The gist of what has been said furnishes an easy answer to the question as 
to the essential nature of thase errors inte which the historical school of German 
economists has fallen, with respect to the conception of theoretical national 
economy as a historical science. The clue is the failure to distinguish the 
specifically historical from the theoretica! apprehension of economics, and the 
consequent mistaking of the one for the other. The historical school thinks it 
is building up and exhibiting the theory of economics when it is attempting to 
utilize either the history or the theory of economics for the understanding of 
concrete facts and developments in the economic realm. 

Quite as great is the error of those who confuse theoretical national economy 
with economic policy [Volkswirthschaftspolitik], i.e., with the science of the 
maxims for proper guidance and promotion of economic activity. The error 
is comparable with confusion of chemistry with chemical technology, or physi- 
ology and anatomy with the arts of medicine and surgery. 

The above'facts have had peculiarly unfortunate effects upon research in 
the methodology of our subject. What value can the methodology of national 
economy seem to have in the minds of men who do not sharply distinguish 
between theoretical and practical national economy, i.e., between two sciences 
(the one theoretical, the other practical) which are of such different natures. 
Or what value can investigation of the methodology of national ecoriomy have 


: 
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-whei 'cajried on rO fais whose idea of national economy is a i theoretico- 
` practical or theoretical econdmizs, eccnomic pclitics and the science of finance. 

On the other hand the confusion between the historical end the theoretical 
outlook has led to mystify-ng consequences In German economic literature. 
. For example, it has deranged our syscems of presentation by interrupting the 
continuity of theory in-order to introduce numberless historical excursuses. It 
has embarrassed our technique. (Metiodik) by unadvisedly forcing into the 
procedure ofstheoretical national economy, viewpoints and postulates of his- © 
torical investigation. 

It hardly needs to be seid that, chiefly in consequence of this misunder- 
standing, research in the fielé of theore?ical national i economy is today well nigh 
sterile. Historical understanding of particular areas of economics has increased 
- in recent decades; the theory of economics on the contrary has visibly lagged. 

We would by no. means minmize zke merit of having emphasized the his- 
torical viewpoint as a matter of|prindple in theoretical political economy in 
general, and in theoretical public economy in particular, although as we shall , 
. seé later, the form in which the idea has thus far come to expression has lacked 
both clarity and consistency. Nevertheless no unprejudiced person, however 
. high his appraisal of the historical viewpoixt in o- science, can doubt that even 
the error of completely disregarding this factor is not distantly parallel, so far 
as the range of consequences 7s concerned, with the error of confounding theo- 
retical national economy with the history of economics. The scholars who have 
committed this error have fallen irto the most furdamental error, viz. of missing 
altogether the science which taey intended to serve. i 

If theoretical national economy ware alreały highly developed, or if it 
were at least in its fundamentals a completed science, criticism might be silent 
about the error we have pointed out. Fow is this possible, however, in dealing 
with a type of scholars who have kecome tha victims of such a misapprerension 
in a science the bases of which are not ye= assured, in which almost everything is 
still in debate! 

How well a casual remark by the great founder of our science with reference . 
to certain scientific systems, fits tke case of the investigators to whom we have . 
teferred: viz., “Systems which dave universally owed their origin to the 
lucubrations of those who were acquainted with ‘ke one art, but ignorant of the 
other, who therefore explained 5o tjemse'ves the phenomena in that [art] which 
_ Was strange to them by those [phenomena] in that [árt] which was familiar to 
them.” - 


We now return to Masa Book II, p. 93: 


As we have said, the members of the so-called Listorical school of economists 
actually constitute theoretical national economy, economic policy ard the 
science of finance into a theoretico-pract:cal discipline. This is as genuine a 


x Quoted i in the original (?) from Adam Smith, nals of Astronomy, ed. by Dugald 
; Stewart, Basel, 1799, pp. 28 ff. 
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blunder as it would be to subordinate the history or statistics of economics to: 
the methodological views of the theoretical or practical sciences. i 

If there can be any question of a historical tendency in political economy, 
we cannot understand by it the transformation of political economy into a 
historical science. It can mean rather only a trend in research which holds 
fast to the fact of the development of social phenomena in the theoretical, or in 
the practical division of economic research, yet without betraying the character 
of political economy as a theoretico-practical science 

Before we proceed to the solution of the problems here involved, it is 
necessary to reject a tacit.assumption of those who have hitherto been occupied 
with these problems. It is an error of principle: Unless we are clear about it 
we can never quite understand the return of the historical viewpoint in our 
science. I refer to the error of supposing that the historical viewpoint in theo- 
retical national economy is identical with the historical viewpoint in the prac- 
tical sciences of economics, and that whatever is true of the historical type of 
research in the former, for that reason can be taken over bodily into treatment 
of the latter. 

The sciences in question here are concerned indeed with the same area of 
human life. They are all sciences of economics. As we have seen in the 
previous book, however, their aims are quite different. The method of eco- 
nomic policy may no more be interchanged with the method of theoretical 
political economy than the method of the latter with that of history or statistics. 

This being understood, it is at the same time clear that the fact of the 
development of economic phenomena, as we shall exhibit the same later, is by 
no means necessarily of the same influence upon the practical sciences of 
economics as upon theoretical national economy.. The postulates of the histor- 
ical viewpoint cannot therefore be carried over bodily into the latter and vice 
versa. The further consideration scarcely needs to be expressed, that the 
influence of the above fact upon theoretical economic doctrine on the ohe hand 
and upon the practical sciences of economy on the other can be determined only 
by way of a detached investigation which shall bring the tasks of the latter 
sciences into consideration from the historical point of view. 

In theoretical economic systematics [theoretische V olkswirthschaftslehre| the 
historical viewpoint is brought into effect, through contemplation of the fact 
of the development of economic phenomena in its influence upon fixation of the 
forms of manifestation and the laws of economic particulars. In the theory of 
economic policy [Volkswirthschaftspolitik] the same viewpoint becomes influen- 
tial through exhibit of the various stages of ‘development of economic action in 
their effects upon the institutions and devices of the governing power intended 
to promote economic action. The national economic theorist makes the 
historical viewpoint influential when, in course of investigating the general 
nature and laws of economics, he keeps in sight the fact of the evolution of the 
phenomenon. So also the economic politician when he takes due account of 
the same relation. The difference between the two foregoing problems is so 
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obvious that a confusion of these would really appear ‘quite unthinkable. The’ 


reason why the confusion nevertheless so often occurs is in part in the erroneous 
conception of political economy as a formally unified science, and in the resuit-’ 
ing effort to determine its methcd, rather than the methods of the formally quite 
different’ parts of. which it is composed. More than that, not a small portion of 
the reason is to be found in a misunderstanding which must be briefly discussed. 
The common element in the two problems just distinguished is to be found 


_ in the circumstance that both practical and theoretical economic doctrine 


[Volkswirthschaftslehre] concern themselves with the question whether ecoromic 
laws, which correspond with a given evclutionary stage of concrete economic 
activity are also adequate for various evolutionary phases of the same. Not 
~ infrequently the fact is overlooked, however, that in.the one case attention is 
primarily on normative laws (i.e, upon. reles fixed by the state or by habit, to 


“control men’s actions); in the other case attention is primarily on laws of 


phenomena (i.e., regularities of coexistenc2 and of sequence in economic phe- 
nomena). That is, two quite different. sorts of things and ideas are in question in 
the respective procedures. _ It is only an accident that they are indicated by the 
same term [law!] [Gesetz]. i 

One may accordingly be of the opinion that varicus stages of the develop- 
ment of the state and of society in general anc. oi economic action in particular 
are jn correspondence with varicus normative economic laws and institutions, 
without for that reason necessarily being of the opinion—indeed without having 
an inkling that the opinion is indicated—that civic and societary phenomena . 
in general, and that phenomena bf economics in particular, evsive in the course 
of time, and that this circumstance touches the laws of succession and coexist- 


‘ence of these phenomena. In fac: two distinct scientific questions are involved, 


of which only the latter relates to theoreticel national economy and to the - 


-problem of preserving the histozical viewpoint in the same. The former is 


concerned with preserving the historical viewpoint in economic politics 
[Votkswirthschaftspolitik]. 

A long succession of national-econcmic writers have treated political 
economy now as a formally unified science, and cansequently have attempted to 
determine the method of this science, Again they have carried over the method- 
ological viewpoint and postulates of theoretical national economy into the 
practical economic sciences, and zice versa. Ir: particular they have conceived: 


. of the retention of the historical viewpoint in these two sciences as an identical 


methodological problem. All this is not less ucfortunate for res2arches into the 
epistemology of our science than the mistaking of history for the theory of 
ecoramics, the consequences of waich for tae methodology of pclitical econamy 
we have exhibited in the previous book. 

` Our task therefore cannot consist in determining in general the nature of the 
historical viewpoint in that totality of theoretical and practical sciences which 
we call political economy. We skall rather treat separately the two quite dis- 
tinct methodological problems: viz., the. determination of the historical view- 
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point on the one hand in theoretical national ny on the other hand in the 
practical sciences of economics. 

But in the course of treating the problems here concerned we must deter- 
mine a second not less important viewpoint. Theoretical research in the realm 


of economic action is not strictly unitary. It subdivides rather, as we have seen - 


above, into two special tendencies. In spite of the’circumstances that both 
attempt solution of the theoretical problem of research in the field gf economic 
action, each manifests peculiarities not merely in respect to its, approaches to 
knowledge. I am referring now to the realistic and the exact tendency in theo- 
retical research, and it is thereby clear that determination of the historical view- 
point in each, of these two directions must also lead to different cognitive 
problems. 

To be sure, the question might arise whether the problem of determination 
of the historical viewpoint in political economy is of importance enough for 
our science to insure sufficient interest among scholars in the necessarily compli- 
cated and difficult investigations. Especially must this question press upon 
us in a book which is intended to destroy various illusions of the historical school 
of national economy, and at least to depress thé relative significance of the same 


to a more modest level. Meanwhile if it should appear from the following that ' 


the historical viewpoint has far less significance than a succession of learned 
political economists have attributed to it, it still must not be overlooked that, 
in this book, dedicated to reform of the present condition of political economy 
in Germany, it is matter of course that things have to be evaluated not exclu- 
sivély in accordance with their true worth, but also in accordance with the 
significance which has been attributed to them by our contemporaries. And 
what thought has gained greater weight in this sense than that of a historical 
tendency in our scierice! 

Accordingly it is not our fault that we treat here at one and the same time 
the by no means insignificant, but still iess weighty, along with the weightiest. 
The fault belongs to those who have made scientific problems of secondary 
significance the pilot of research in the field of economics, and have raised 
partnership with their one-sidednesses to the rank of sole touchstone of the 
worth or worthlessness of scientific performances. In referring to the one- 
sidednesses, the exaggerations and the errors of the historical school of German 
national economists, considering the present condition of political economy in 
Germany, we believe we are taking up the matter which is of the greatest 
weight for our science. 


_ Inthe first chapter of Book II, under the title, “On the Historical 
Viewpoint in Theoretical National Economy,” Menger proceeds in 
this way 

It is a part of the nature of many phenomene to come into reality in a 
certain undeveloped form, to develop themselves gradually, after they have 


t Condensation continued. 
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attained a certain maximum to follow a descer.ding “ine, and firally-to lose their 
peculiar character; in this sense to perish. Natural organisms are the most 
obvious illustrations, but the same observation is in point in the case of many 
social phenomena in general and economic phenomena in particular. Every 
separate laborer, as such, every concrete economic undertaking, every measure 
intended to promote: economics, =very group Zormation of economisinzg people, 
is a case of this sort. 

Experience. acquaints us with still ancther sor: of development, of great 
importance for the theoretical sciences, political economy in particular, those 
` manifestations which.come ta ligkt aot in the particular concrete manifestations, 
but in the respective manifestation-forms. Thus in the case of many groups of 
phenomena which typically recur. we may observe that the manifestation-forms 
of the same exhibit a gradual movement. This movement is of such character 
` that those concrete instances which appear latez in order of time exhibit some 
sort of development, when compared with earlier ‘nstances. In the natural 
sciences this is known as the differentiation of specizs. In the economic field, 
take money, immeasurably ancie=t in PD but i in the course of centuries 
how various in detail! > 

Modern investigators of nature have eee this fact. It is of incom- 
parakly greater significance in humaa associzticn and particularly in economics. 
In the case of the organic world tke charges have occurred gradually in the 
course of millenia, mostly in prehistoric time. Analogous changes in the social 
work take place within historical time and, as it.were, before our eyes. The 
phencmena of property, of excharge of money, of credit, etc., are incidents of 
human economics, which in tke course of tne evclution of humanity have been 
in part recurring for thousancs of years. They are typical phenomena. Yet 
how different their present from their earlier forms of manifestation! For 
example, money, first in the form of -iomestic animals, later in the form of base 
and afterwards precious metals, still later in the form cf minted ccins, and finally 
in the still more developed forms cf money symbols. Each form is a means of 
exchange, but how great are the var-eties of these means! 

This fact of evolution of the phenomena themselves cannot remain without 
_ influence upon theory of the phenomena, noz ‘upon the results of the realistic 
tendency in research within the realm of such phenomena. It is the aim of the 
` realistic kind of research to invéstigete the types and the typical relationships 
of the actual phenomena. How can it remain uninfluenced by the circumstance 
that those types and relationships ars themselves variable ?. 

The general nature of a trade-crisis, for example, cannot be learned by 
- observing a single phase of it. Tte entire passage out of normal and back to 
normal must be understood. 

The thousand and one typical economic phenomena are variable still fur- 
ther not merely under the aspect ci their detacked fo-m, but their form is also 
varied by their changing’ relations to the total economic phenomena. of their 
time. 
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The foregoing leads to the following results: The real phenomena of human 
economics exhibit a development which is on the one hand a variation of individ- 
ual phenomena, on the other hand a variation of phenomenal forms. This cir- 
cumstance has an unquestionable influence upon the findings of the realistic 
type of theoretical. research in our field. This influence affects our deter- 
mination both of the general character and the general correlation (categories 
and laws) of economic phenomena. , 

The above characterized fact of the development of economic phenomena is 
thus of too great importance to be overlooked by the realistic tendency in 
economic theory. 

It remains for us to indicate how the historical idea may be most advan- 
tageously used in ‘the realm of economics. Surely not by constructing as many 
economic theories as there are evolutionary stages of economic phenomena, or as 
there are various local conditions upon like evolutionary levels. The only 

_ feasible way must be one which is admissible from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomary scientific technique and the need of the présent, which can maintain its 
scientific legitimacy, especially if it has already been tried with satisfactory 
results in departments of research which have analogous problems. It can 
consist only in assuming as the basis of our exhibit, a definite condition of eco- 
nomics which is of special significance as respects place and time, and that we 
call attention solely to the modifications which realistic theory must assimilate 
in consequence of comparison with other evolutionary stages and with other 
regional circumstances. A realistic theory of economics along these lines is no 
phantom. It is an aim which is within the reach of scientific means. It would 
in truth be [p. 110] a realistic theory of economics with deference to the evolution- 
ary viewpoint, or if we prefer a customary but not quite appropriate expression, 
to the historical viewpoint. 

We [Menger] recognize all this without reservation. We even claim to 
have set it forth more thoroughly than any of our predecessors. For that very 
reason we feel bound to insist that everything which actually confers a right 
to be characterized as ‘‘the historical viewpoint,” or more correctly “deference 
to the fact of the evolution of economic phenomena” in the realistic type of 
economic research, is summed up in these elements, viz.: recognition of the 
fact of evolution of economic phenomena; comprehension of the above men- 

_tioned consequences of the same for the discharge of the specifically theoretical 
tasks of our science; endeavor to realize the above indicated methodological 
idea. On the contrary every postulate which goes beyond that, particularly 
the effort of the historical school of national economists to convert political 
economy into history, rests upon misapprehension of the most elementary bases 
of scientific theory, upon a confounding of theory and history, particularly of 
the theory of public economy with particular tendencies in the way of theo- 
retical understanding within the realm of economics. 

In respect to the problems just discussed [pp. rz1~14] the historical Ski 
of German national economists has fallen into a double error. On the one hand , 
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it has too narrowly conceived the problems. I: has overlooked the fact that 
still other variations of social phenomena which it hes not noticed may right- 
fully claim equal significance for the methodology of our subject with those to 
which it has given its exclusive attention. In the second place, its representa- 
‘tives have surrendered to the ertoncous belief that the difficulties which the 
theory of economics encounters in the fects o the evolution of social phe- 
nomena and of the inter-local divergencies cf the same may be completely 
removed by the historical methoc... 


In the second chapter of Book II (pp. rr&-29) Menger discusses 
certain “pseudo-historical’? tendencies in economic theory which 
follow clues that are “mostly quite external and irrelevant for 
theoretical national economy.” 

The foregoing excerpts sutficiently indicate the scope of Menger’s 
criticisms. Without venturing a judgment as to their conclusive- 
ness, as ad hominem arguments with fellow economists, we may 
repeat the observation that the idea of the special competence and 
the exact procedure of the “historical method” was evidently at this 
time woefully unprecise. This, however, is the economists’ affair. 
We are directly interested in the fact that the controversy over this 
matter among the economists loaded the scientific atmosphere with 
germs of the historical idea, and these germs, or some cf them, 
found lodgment in the minds of some mer. who became sociologists. 
Whether the latter have a better account to render of their steward- 
ship of this idea is a distinct question. It belongs at a later point 

. in the survey of sociological evolution. One more passage may be 
epitomized as completing Menger’s brie? against the “historical 
school,” and as accounting for the vigor of Schmoller’s reply. 

On page 200 Menger has. this heading: “That the Historical 
School of German Econamists Misunderstood the Standardizing 
Reform Ideas of the Historical School oï Jurisprudence, and That 
it Only Mistakenly Regards Icself as in the Same Sense a Historical 
Schocl.” 

The charge that may actually Ce mace against Adam Smith, and even those 
of his pupils who have contributed mest to the cevelopment of political econ- 
omy, is not that they disregarded the matter-of-course significance of the study of 
history for the politician, not that they denied that various economic institu- 
tions and governmental devices correspond with various temporal and regional 
economic circumstances. Their fault was rather their lack of understanding 


` 
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for those societary institutions which have come into being in unpremeditated 
ways, and for the significance of the same for public economy. On the contrary, 

: their writings exhibit the conspicuous opinion that the institutions of popular 
economy are solely the intended product of the common will of society as such, 
results of the express agreement of the members or of positive legislation. In. 
this one-sided pragmatic view the ideas of Adam Smith and'his followers coin- 
cide with those of the writers of the French enlightenment period in general, 
and of the Physiocrats in particular. , 

The above one-sidedness and defects in conception of the problems of 
economic politics gave plenty of occasion for efforts after scientific reform. 
Nevertheless no such reform occurred, at least not in a decisive way, in the field 
of political economy. The scientific opponents of Smith attacked certain of his 
theories and conceptions, but not the above error of principle, and they could 
not hinder the pragmatism of his theory from gradually attaining uncontested 
acceptance. : 

A reaction of a more radical nature against the doctrines of Smith was to 
have its origin not from within the ranks of the economists, but it was to occur 

_ tardily enough through mechanical transference of ideas and‘ methods of other. 
related scientific fields to the theory of economics; a process in which misunder- 
standings of many sorts were destined to play an important rôle. 


Menger expands this charge to the effect that the so-called 
Historical School of Economists was merely an unintelligent imita- 
.tion of the Savigny-Niebuhr school. This charge might well have 
been the chief objective in Schmoller’s counter-attack, but he did 
not choose to give it that prominence. It was entitled Zur Method- 
ologie der Staats- und Soztalwissenschaften, 1883 (Jahrbuch für 
Geselagebung, etc., VII, 975). It was a review of Menger’s Unter- 
suchungen and of Dilthéy’s Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften. 
In the second paragraph Schmoller expresses himself in general 
about Menger’s book as follows: i 

In this book we have the serious attempt of a national economist of not a 
‘little discernment to preserve to the social sciences, or rather to theoretical 
national economy, its true method. It aims in particular to expose and to 


refute the vagaries of the historical school, in the hope of instituting a reform 
of the present condition of political economy in Germany. 


After recapitulating the contents of Menger’s Book I, Schmoller 
counters in this way: 


‘The discrimination between kinds of cognition which he presupposes 
undoubtedly has a certain justification. Just as we contrast descriptive botany 
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and zodlogy with plant physiology and comparative anatomy, so mzy statistics 
ard history be contrasted with these procedures which aim to exhibit the general 
nature of economic phenomena. But this contrast may not be treated as an 
impassable. gulf. The science of the specific, or I prefer to say descriptive 
science, furnishes the preliminaries for general theory. These preparatory 
labors are complete in the degres in which al. the phenomena are described as to 
their essential characteristics, their causes and their effects. Complete descrip- 
tion, however, presupposes further complete classification of the phenomena, 
a complete structure of categories, a correct assigrment of the particular to 
the observed type, a complete.survey of the possible causes. Every complete 
description is thus a contribution to the establishment of the general character 
of the respective science. 

The more complete a science already is, the closer is the touch between com- 
plete descriptions and the theories of the gerere] correlation of the material. 
The more incomplete the descriptive part of a scienze is, the more the theory 
consists in a mass of tentative, dubious and premature generalizetions, the 
wider must be the chasm. That appears to me to be the situation of the social 
sciences, and to a certain extent in particular that of national economy, in 
spite of its comparative maturity. The way to make progress consists first 
and foremost in adding to the number, precision and thoroughness of observa- 
tiors, so that with the assistacce of more comprekensive end more perfect 
descriptive material of every sort gathered from experience, the classification of 
phenomena, the elaboration of categories [Begriffe] may be improved, finally 
the typical phenomenal series and their interconnections, the causes in their 
entire scope may be more clearly recognized. It is by no means a neglect of 
theory, but the necessary sub-structure for it, temporarily to put prevailing 
emphasis in a science upon its descriptive phases. Only in so far as the descrip- 
tive material is bad,.are charges against this procedure justified. It is in the 
nature of the division of scientific laboz that such descriptive work should 
temporarily withhold forces from the task of developing theory. Ii mean- 
while little is accomplished in the way oč sciertific development of theory, as 
Menger complains, that is less a count against those who pursue historical 
incuiries than against those who make ixvestigaticn of theory their specialty. 


Schmoller continues: 

‘When Menger criticizes the historical lators of Koscher and Hildebrand, 
the fact is that it is no fault of theirs that he finds the theories of Schäffe also 
untenable. Menger is of course quite right in his assertion that, as a rule, the 
historians of a science are not its great theorists. thet the historical tendency is 
inclined to urge excessive cat.tion against generalizations and theories. Those 
‘are, however, the natural faults of a vestal. Oniy ty one-sidedness can we 
mortals accomplish anything. After the older akstract National Economy had 
accomplished great things, žhe marrow 2f its strength dried up, because it 
tried to compose its results excessively into abstract schemes which lecked all 
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reality. No help was possible from this abstract tendency which had fallen 
victim to intellectual tuberculosis. A change of program was necessary, and 
the beginning must needs be made by looking at things from a quite new angle. 
Whatever the historical tendency did was itself also on the basis of the older 
theory, in so far as the latter had accomplished anything permanent. In the 
future there will come a new epoch for national economy. It will come, how- 
ever, only through giving full value to the whole body of historico-descriptive 
and statistical material that is now being assembled, not through further distil- 
lation of the already hundred times distilled abstract theories of the old dogma- 
tism. Wherever we find today healthy beginnings of‘new theoretical] construc- 
tions, they strikingly illustrate the truth of this observation, etc. 


The nature of Schmoller’s further reply may be inferred from 
the following digest of Menger’s later explanation under the title, 
The Errors of the Historical School. In our version the document 
is paraphrased and abbreviated, but the attempt has been made to 
render thé meaning faithfully. The booklet is in the form of sixteen 
letters to a friend. Our digest reduces the argument to numbered 
paragraphs, disregarding the division into letters. 


1. The fault which I have found with that large group known as the 
Historical School, which has won such an eminent place in recent German 
literature, is the one-sidedness with which they have expended their spiritual 
‘energy upon merely historical and statistical studies, i.e., to cultivation of 
specialties which, from the standpoint of political economy proper, are mere ` 
auxiliaries. In consequence, they most lamentably neglect the reform of our 
science’ which is urgently needed. They even sometimes treat theoretical 
research in the field of economics as contemptible, as though historical research “ 
in that field were alone legitimate [p. 13]. 

2. Eminent representatives of the Historical School have neglected to 
make sharp discrimination between the theoretical and the practical divisions 
of economic science, and have even treated this confusion as an epoch-making 
advance in our science [pp. 13-14].? 

_ 3. Even those adherents of the Historical School who do not categorically 
deny to theoretical economics a certain legitimacy seem to me not to be com- 
pletely free from a’ crude one-sidedness in their conception of theoretical eco- 


1 Perhaps we may bring out Menger’s idea by citing, as an illustration of what he 
would mean by a strictly economic question, the problem: What effect does war have 
upon prices? Then we might put over against such a question an extreme instance of 
the sort of topics selected by the Historical School as subject for their monography: 
viz., “Prices in the Leipsic Fair for the Year x.” 

2 Jf that was the case in a given instance, it was unfortunate, but not necessarily 
a count against the historical method itself. 
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nomics. They recognize tke legitimacy only of certain tendencies which arei n 
close affinity with the historice. method [p. 14]4, | 
4. Thus the historical schcol seems to me to have lost vision of tlie system 
of tasks for which scientific ecoaomic research must be responsible? 
3. I regarded it as my duty to oppose these vagaries, because it seemed to 
me that, since the foundatior. of the- historical school, theoretical economic 
` investigation had been undervalued in Germany, to the great harm of our 
sclence.3 è 
6. My work was cut cut for me by the Zact that the Historical School is 
mistaken in its views of the nature of polizical eccnomy and of its parts, of the ` 
relation of these to one ancther and to certain auxiliary sciences; finally in its 
one-sided doctrines about the nazure cf the endeaver for comprehension [Erkennt- 
nisssireben] in the field cf ezonorics. Diffcult and comprehensive as the 
investigation might turn out tc be, there is no escaping the duty of arriving ét 
clarity about the nature of zhe indicated disciplines, and their place in the circle 
oi the sciences. This is a necessary preliminary to refutation of the errors which 
threaten political economy from the side cf the Historical School [p. 16]. 
7. It would be necessary foz me to repeet myself to an extent waich would 
ceed the limits of this monograph, -f I were to deal thoroughly with the ques- - 
tions suggested in 6. My present purpose is to ay the attacks which have- 
been made upon my Untersuchsmngen l 
8. To recapitulate my previous concusions: The historian and the statisti- 
cian concern themselves with the deeds, fortunes, institutions of given states 
and peoples; the former under the aspect of development, the latter under the 
aspect of coherence [Zustärdlickkeit]. On the other hand, the theorist in the 
field of civic and social phenomena has the task of visualizing not the concrete 
phenomena or the concrete developments, but the forms of which the phenomena 
are particular instances [Ercheczungsformen], end the laws of the respective 
human occurrences. On tke other hand, it is the business of the investigator 


1 The truth may have beea simply that the esple criticized had less interest than 
Menger had in devoting themselves to generalizations. This in itseH would not author-_ 
ize Menger to read them out of the ranks of the economists. 

2 This was a question of fect. It mizht or might not have been true. The actual 
result was that the blind eyes af abszract thecry were at last opened through the persist- 
ence of the historical method proper. 

3 What Dr. Martineau, of London, used to call the ‘rhythm of the spiriz” seems to 
be 2 psychological necessity. Noi all pare theorizing, not all fact gathering, but an 
alternation which uses both is the cesidezatum. 

4 Thus speaks the methodologt. He has his place, but it is aiter all an auxiliary 
position in the whole scheme of science. People will not take orders from him, whether 
laymen or colleagues. He may keve some irflnence in shaping scientific programs, 
but he is more likely to function as an organizer of results reached in disordezly 
ways than as an engineer or architect directing the achievement of results in 
systematic fashion. 
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in the field of the practical civic and social sciences to teach us the principles 
of efficient occupation with civic and social concerns. 


9. The chief mistakes of the historical school of German economists con-. 
cern their conception of the nature of theoretical national economy, their one- 


‘sided inclination toward particularistic investigation along lines closely asso- 
ciated with history? 

ro. I had undertaken in the first place the task of setting forthAn their 
fundamentals the entire system of problems which confront the human mind in 
the nature of social investigation in general, and in the field of political economy 
in particular. Thereupon I encountered the more special task of making out 
the system of justified tendencies in theoretical investigation in the field of 
popular economy [Volkswirthschaft]. With this in view I have shown that there 
are two chief tendencies of theoretical investigation. Each aims to make out 
the forms of manifestation and the laws of economic phenomena. The firs, 
the empirical, is supposed to demonstrate “in their full empirical reality” the 
forms of manifestation and the laws of phenomena in the field of popular 
economics. The second (i.e., the tendency that seeks precision in theoretical 
research) has the task of tracing the phenomena back to their simplest elements, 
and to exhibit, on the basis of the method of isolation, the precise laws in accord- 
ance with which complicated economic phenomena develop from said elements. 
This is a process analogous but not identical with that of the exact natural 
sciences. Its aim is to enable us to comprehend social phenomena not “in their 
complete empirical reality,” but so far as their economic side is concerned.3 

rr. I have given my special attention to the efforts of the Historical School 
to justify this latter tendency [p. ro]. 

12. Schmoller concedes the above contrast between the historical and the 
theoretical social sciences [p. 20}. 

13. Schmoller seems to assert that historical studies may be to the advan- 
tage of the theorist, and conversely knowledge of economic theory for the 
historian, If that is what he means, he is entirely right. But does Schmoller 
want to make his readers think that this commonplace is something new, or that 
I need to be informed of it? Who wants to deny that all sciences are in a certain 
interdependence? Only a quite uninformed critic would draw from that fact the 
conclusion that there are no ficed boundaries between the several sciences, and that 


« Menger’s mistake was in undervaluing each of these procedures except his own. 
Each has its own legitimacy in time, place, degree. 


_ 2 This may or may not have been a valid count against the entire historical school. 
Of course, “one-sided inclination toward particularistic investigation ” alone is abortive; 
but the sequel does not show that this was the rule. 

3 Very well! Here was a phase of scientific work in which any one who felt it to 
be of paramount interest was at liberty to do his best. Menger was impatient with all 
the economists who did not agree with him about the paramount value of his particular 
interest. It turned out that the historical and the methodological tendencies were 
compatible and complementary instead of mutually inhibitive. 


’ 
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in particular the historical sciences of economic administration and theoretical 

national economy are interchangeable. Only against the contrary errors into 

which our historical national economists have fallen have I expressed myself 
fp. 23] ‘ 

~ 14. Thére is no bridgeless chasm between history and economic theory, 
any more than between anatomy and physiology, between mathematics and 

". physicsNor chemistry, etc. Yet in every case there are certain boundaries 
‘between sciences. The physiologist purses aims other than those of the anat- 
omist, the physicist employs fox his purpose the findings of the mathematician. 

. Tte purpose which the worker in the theary ož industry proposes is cuite differ- 
ent from that of the historian of industry, even though he makes use of historical 
studies to promote his purpose. History and statistics have the task of investi- 
gating the concrete deeds, fortunes, institutions of given peoples and states, ` 
while the theoretical social sciences are ca_led to exhibit the forms of manifesta- 
tion of social phenomena, with zhe laws cf their succession, coexistence, etc.? 

15. Here, with reference to the tasks ard the aims of investigation, the 
sharp boundaries are located between the sciences in questicn. These bound- 
aries may never be removed without opening the door to the stupidest dilletan- 
tism. My complaints against the historical school of German national 
economists is not that it pursues the history of public thrift as an cuwiliary of 
political economy, but that in zeal for histcrical studies, a part ‘of its adherents 
have completely lost sight of political economy [p. 25]. 

16. You ask me why Schmoller does no: freely admit the, matter-of-course 
proposition that the historical sciences of public thrift (the history and statistics 
of the latter) are in the relaticn of auxiliaries te political economy; why he 

1 Barring the unfortunate “fixed boundary” form of expression, this ‘paragraph : 
tends to confirm note 1, p. 575» It indicates z comman piece of dry land beginning to 
emerge from the flood of words. 

a Menger was here cultiveting a percepticn which became a germinal idza that bore 
fruit among the earlier American sociologists. He wes struggling, however, with the 
‘fixed boundary” illusion. The full truth which later emerged was that “fixed bound- 

. aries” between objects of knowledge do rot exist between the objects themselves. 
They are conceptual constructions of our own minds. They correspond only with 
certain mirage aspects of things, so to speak, which present themselves to our minds . 
when we are viewing objects from afar. The nearer we get to them, the more evident 
it becomes that these conceptually detached cbjects are functions of one another, and 
the ultimate task of objective science is to solve the problems of these functional rela- 
tions. In attempting to solve these problems we demonstrate the poverty of the 
statical classifications of sciences. 

3 This paragraph is a curious combination of ccuntermarch, on the one hand, 
toward reiteration of the hermetically-sealed-com>artment-conception of science, and 
on the other hand, a charge as tc a matter of fact against certain adherents of tke 
historical school of economists. The question of permanent interest is not the specific 

. matter alleged, but whether the investigations prompted by the historical school made 

‘for presenting problems of economic relationships in more objective terms. Sub- 
sequent experience has answered that question with emphatic affirmatives. 
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rather does his utmost to confuse the boundaries between them. The explana- 
tion, or to use Schmoller’s own dignified expression, the explanation of his 
“aversion to the blinders of scientific division of labor,” is obvious. No reason- 
able person denies the importance of historical studies of research in the bid 
of political economy. No one denies the usefulness of the history of pwc 
economy as an aid in understanding economic phenomena. But this dges not 
satisiy the editor of the Berlin Jahrbuch. He wants to carry on his historico- 
statistical miniature painting [Kleinmalerei] without giving up hjs claim to be 
a worker in political economy, and specifically in economic theory. Hence 
his aversion to the “blinders of scientific division of labor.” He is in reality 
opposed to every appropriate determination of the boundaries between history 
and theory of economics. Hence the opinion which he obstinately holds that 
the history of economics is the descriptive division of political economy. The 
fact is that his history is not a division of political economy at all, but an auzil- 
iary to economics. In order to get over this at best hardly bridgeable chasm he 
proposes the theory that the chasm between history and theory in the field of 
economics is not unbridgeable.. Therewith he regards the question between the 
historical and the theoretical sciences as settled [p. 27]. 

17. I must quote Balzac: “Bienheureux les Ecrivains qui se contentent si 
facilement!” In order that Schmoller may peacefully continue his historico- 
statistical micrography, historically developed, generally recognized scientific 
_ Classifications must be overthrown. In order that in the future he may devote 
himself undisturbed to his Strassburg historical promenades, and still count as 
a worker in political economy, all the scientific categories must be stood on their 
heads! I must repeat myself again. Whoever uses the findings of historical 
investigation for purposes of research in the field of political economy is of 
course a political economist. Whoever, on the contrary, himself investigates 
the history of public thrift, is a scientific historian, assuming of course that he 
is sufficiently expert with the sources and technique of historical research. 
These are the facts and it is to be hoped that they will remain the facis, even if 
it should turn out that Schmoller fundamentally misinterprets the task of 
political economy [p. 28].? 


1 Menger’s insistence that history of economic facts is not political economy at 
all, but an auxiliary to economics is persistence in the conception that sciences are 
differentiated by subject-matter. Schmoller on the other hand cannot be credited with 
the later conception that science, on its operative side, is a co-operation of procedures 
or techniques, sometimes to be sure on various subject-matter, but also sometimes on 
various phases of the same subject-matter. We need not search into the merits of 
Schmoller as a promoter of this latter perception. It is enough to point out that Men- 
ger was the champion of a losing cause, in so far as he attempted to perpetuate a 
dictatorship of categories over scientific rank, instead of consenting to establishment 
of scientific status on the basis of partnership in scientific functions. 


2 The truth involved here is simply that when one is unearthing specific economic 


facts, of one’s own time or of any earlier period, one is not in that process doing the work 
of generalizing economic relations. The state of knowledge at a given time must 


ra 
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18. If Schmoller had admitted the fundamental difference between the 
_. historical sciences of public thrit, and political economy, which I have pointed 
out, there would still remain = difference between my views ard his of the 
_ {elation of history to political economy. There can be no reasonable doubt 
- this the history and statistics ef public thrift have the relation of auxiliaries to 
political economy in general, znd to the theoretical part of economics in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, t3ere is quite as little room for doubt that these 

auxiliaries arg of importance a:. tributaries io the principal science. 

` 19. Nevertheless, the quesion o? the relative quantity of justification of the 

particular types of investigaticn is quite enother matter. No reasonable man 
',. will doubt that on this question there is possizifity both of undervaluation and 
“7 of exaggeration. . 
20. I know very well that among all the tasks which scientific discussion 
‘imposes, none is more difficult than detexminat:on of the proper boundaries of 
sciertific activity. In its idea all science is endless. Even the most one-sided 
- exaggeration of a scientific tecdency: hes its utility, and consequently, from a 
ceztain standpoint, its justification, It is therefore not to be denied that even 
the most one-sided devotion of representatives of our science to historical 
studies may have its indirect tse. . 
` On the other hand, it is nc less true that the number of workers in a given 
science, in every people and pe<iod is limited, and there is no unlimited capacity 
corresponding with the unlim zed reaca of scientific tasks. Every one-sided 
exaggeration of particular kincs of research, even though they be legitimate in 
themselves, amounts, therefor2, to a corresponding neglect of other research. 
This applies to the present historical tecrdeacy. This is especially regrettable 
since theoretical political econmy today needs to concentrate all its resources 
. upon reform of itself. mh «lg 

21. The case is the more =gent since, as we have shown, history of public 
thrift is not a part of politicel economy, but only an auxiliary—a useful, an 
indispensable auxiliary, but still an auxiliary. The almost exclusive devotion 
of academic German economists to this auxiliary is therefore such an obvious 
ore-sidedness that a difference of judgment abcut it is incomprehersible. 

22, In spite of Schmoller’: attemp<s te becloud the issue, this is my con- 
tention: We must restore to its just rights every iegitimate type of investigation in 
the field of public thrift. I arm not the one who is wearing “the blinders of 
scientific division of labor.” 

23. Says Sax (Das Weser und die Aufgaten der Nat. Oek., Wien, 1884, 
p. 32): “Whoever in an unprejudicec wey. especially without a retainer as 


determine which of the two procedures is the mare timely, and in that sense the more 
important, in advancing objec-ive knowlalge. Whether Merger’s criterion shall 
decide that a given worker at a given moment shall be called an economist or a historian 
is very much like the question rhether the derticlar tool in a particular workman’s 
hand at a particular time shall decide whether a workman is a stonemason or a 
carpenter. 
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representative of a one-sided tendency, gives a hearing to.Menger’s argument, , 
will receive the impression that it gives full value to the reciprocal inter — 
workings of all the types cf investigation as expressions of the endowment 
of our mind.” 

Whoever, on the other hand, with like Gets Shia, follows Schmo 
literary activities, will surely fail. to gather from the half dozen 
graphs which he has thus faz published on the development of industrial condi-_ 
tions in Strassburg, an impression of universality [p. 33].7 s 

24. How has it come about that such a ruinous transfer of energy from 
political economy proper to historical studies has occurred? Not to confine 
the answer to Schmoller and his sympathizers, such a general phenomenon can 
have been the outcome on‘y of much more universal causes. The one-sided , 
overvaluation of historical studies on the part of a portion of our German 
economists has its roots then, in fact, in a series of errors about the nature of 
political economy and about the relation of historical studies to the latter; ina 
series of false fundamental assumptions, which, superficially held, lend plausi- 
bility to the one-sided historicism now prevailing among us.? 

25. First of all I must notice the prevalent opinion that the way to a reform 
of political economy, at least the first step in the needed direction, is investiga- 
tion of the history of thrift. 

Says Schmoller: “It is by no means a neglect of theory, but a necessary . 
substructure for it, when for a time we proceed in a predominantly descriptive 
manner in a science—that by such activity a portion of the working force is 
temporarily deflected from theory, is incidental to the nature of scientific 
division of labor.” 

26. As to the importance of history and statistics in furnishing a sub- 
structure for political ecoromy I have expressed myself, I hope, with sufficient 
force. The consequences deduced by Schmoller do not follow. The proper 
inference is that theoretical national economy should assemble the results of 
historical and statistical research, and use them for its purposes. 





1 The soul of truth in propositions 18-23 is not confirmation or refutation of 
Menger’s claim that this, that, or the other is or is not political economy. The really 
important matter struggling for expression is that all the aspects of knowledge insisted 
upon by both Menger and S:hmoller are necessary, each in its time, and place and way, 
for the utmost understanding of economic relations. Everything in the discussion 
which did not make for this synthesis was relatively temporary and trivial. 

2 The more fundamentzl explanation was hinted at in note 3 above on proposition 
5, p. 588. In particular, tbe historical reaction against classical political economy was 
primarily sheer disgust with its sterility. A sense of the futile subjectivity of such 
pseudo-science goaded larg2 numbers of open-minded sckolars to search for evidence, 
that would yield real knowledge. Undoubtedly much of the response to this stimulus 
was equally sterile extravagance in the other direction. The essence of the histarical 
movement, however, was its insistence that understanding of economic relations must 
be found in discovery of facts and their connections, rather than in manipulation of 
concepts. 
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This is precisely oe our s heia economists are not doing. On the 
conttary they are contentirg themselves with 2istorisch-statistische Kieinmalerei. 
While they are persisting in their historische Mikrographie, in which they are. 
within their rights, they want at the same zime to count as the 2conomists 
excellence! This is the danger to be averted.t 
. In order to give good and regular standing to that. untenzble position, 
Huon and statistics must receive the stamp of “parts” of political economy. 

_ Intruth, they are no “parts” at all, but only eusilicries. To the same end, the 
historians insist that, at least for the present, the only work to be done, or the 
chief part of the work, musż be on these “descriptive parts.” Says Schmoller: 
“The future will bring 4 new epoch for national economy, but only through 
employment of the whole body of historico-descriptive and statistical material 
which is now in process of collection,” meanwhile “it is no neglect of theory, 
but a necessary substructure for it, to preceec in our science in a predominantly 
descriptive way.” > : 

28. Wagner, Dietzel, Bex, and others unite in protest against this acquies- 
cence in a period of. decline for economic theory, while countless historical 
researches are bringing in the material for theory. They are at fault only in 
that they are-still ‘too optimistic. Not a generation or two, but countless 
aeons, would be needed to assemble the necessary materials Zor the historico- 
statistical substructure to which Schmoller refers. 

29. There remains the special claim of a portion of the historical school, 
that history is the exclusively empirical bcsis net only for theoretical economics, 
but for the practical sciences of popular thrift. It is important to expose the error 
of this view, because it is decisive for the entire attitude of the historical 
economists toward the question of metkod in our science [p. 42. _ 

30.-The supporters of the above view [referring now to history and theo- 

` retical economics] seem to me first of all to overlook that, along with history, 
everyday life is a necessary basis for economic theory; i.e., knowledge of the 
motives, aims, circumstances affecting results, etc. The most complicated 
economic phenomena are predominantly the ovtcome of contact between the 
economic endeavors of individuals. Understanding of these latter, and of 
their reciprocal relationships, is consequently elemental. The history of ecô- 
nomics does not furnish this factor of intelligence, especially not the psycho- 
logical motivation’of economiz details. 

3I. Still less can history count as the exclusive empirical foundation for 
practical economics [p. 44]. In devoting themselves almost exclusively to 
historical studies, our historical’ economists are one-sided in two ways: ' first, 






. + There is an appeal to our sense o? humor in Menger’s demand that-all the use of 
historical research in political economy shall b2 made ky those theoretical economists 
who are jealous of historical research. The charge of malfeasance against the his- 
torical school may or may not "have been well fcunded. It does not touch the dtinciple 
involved, viz., human experience should be consulted for its testimcny as to human 
tendencies. : 
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instead of devoting themselves to their central business of investigating the laws 
of economics and the fundamental principles for successful action in the realm 
of practical economics, they substitute an auxiliary procedure., But worse. 
than that, second, they concern themselves with only one of the numerousy’ 
sciences auxiliary to political economy; and still farther, with one shige 
furnish us only a part of the empirical material necessary for supportAf the 
general. truths. All the time they claim to be developing political economy 
itself. ‘They are like the teamsters who wanted to be classed,as architects 
because they had delivered some of the stone and sand for the building Ip. 46]. 

32. Do not believe, my friend, that the pretention of history to be the 
exclusively empirical basis for political economy is the last trump which histori- 
cism has played. A part of our historical economists have thrown up the idea 
altogether of theoretical ‘and practical sciences of economics, in order to justify 
historical exhibits as the only legitimate political economy. Meanwhile even 
those who retain the idea of theoretical and practical economic sciences with 
more or less consistency have advanced the claims of historicism one step 
beyond the standpoint previously indicated. They set up the demand that 
“history shall speak for itself.” In place of laws of economic phenomena, and 
of fundamental principles for guidance of economic programs, including 
purposeful conduct of the economic functions of the state, they would set up 
historico-statistical material, arranged in accordance with certain categories. 
When Schmoller demands that “national economy shall be an essentially de- 
scriptive procedure, and that it should present to the student a concrete indi- 
vidual picture, arranged according to ideas, types, relations, etc., specialized 
to the extent of following out into particulars of the phenomena and causes,” - 
he documents himself as representative of a view which would substitute orderly 
arranged historico-statistical material for the theoretical and practical sciences 
of economics—without doubt approximately the lowest possible standpoint 

-upon which a social science can be placed. 

What has been the course of development in the Historical School of 
German economists. First, theory! Then theory decorated with historico- 
statistical notes, and interspersed with historical excursions! Then more notes 
with historical excursions with demand to be ranked as theory! Further 
“progress” in this direction is scarcely thinkable [p. 50]. ‘ 

33. Schmoller cannot agree even with my account of the relation between 
theoretical national economy and the practical economic sciences [p. so]? 


«It might have occurred to both disputants that decision of the issue would be 
doubtful until experience had demonstrated how much or how little history could be 
made to yield in support of economic theory or practice. It would be profitless for 
us to join in debate on the earlier issue. It would lead beyond the range of our 
present inquiry to find the answer to the later question, 

2It would take us too far into minutiae of tentative economic. classification to 
follow this part of the argument (Letters X, XI, XI). The remaining letters (XTII- 
XVI) degenerate into a type of personalities in which the dilution of scientific sub- 
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34. You say aia I- seem to take satisfaction in my oponas defective . 
orientation in the problems of method wkich he treats, and in the confusion of 
. his ideas. You urge that thos2 ideas in connection with the prestige of this 

an constitute a challenge to the most seriors reflection on the present condi- 

of German national econony. ' 
m.aware, my friend, thatit is a grievous sin to ridicule the ridiculous. 
iroa: it is so hard not to fell into the tone of contempt toward an insolent 
opponent, ` But what other ton? is appropriate toward the utterances of a man 
who, without- the slightest subs-antial orientation in the questions of scientific 
- methodology, carries himself like an authoritative judge of the value or non- 
value of the results of methodo-ogical investigation? Is there in the realm of 
science a phenomenon less stimulating tc serious reflection than inflated ama- 
teurishness sitting in judgment over the results of careful scientific research ? 

_ Discuss in serious fashion the most didicult questions of epistemology with 

a man in whose mind every effort for reform of theoretical national economy, 
' indeed every cultivation of the same, is pictured as Manchesterism! Discuss, 
without dropping into a bantering tone, such questions with a scholar whose 
entire stock of somewhat original knowledge in the field of theoretical national 
economy consists of a primordial ooze of historico-statistical material; witha - 
scholar who incessantly confourds with ane another the most simple concepts 
of the theory of knowledge! Ard such a quarrel as that should afford me satis- 
faction? If Schmoller’s contentions against my methodological researches were 
- not important for reasons to which I have referred in my first letter, how gladly 

would I forego discussion with him. I should prefer to confine myself to correc- 
tion of the most obvious misrep-esentations of my views of his Jahrbuch, as in 

, the case of a colleague of similar opinions to his in another journal. 
Furthermore, do not believe that a discussion with an opponent like 

Schmoller is less exacting than it would be witk.a scholar completely oriented in 

the questions at issue. How easy is it to teach such a man, or to induce him 
to teach himself something better? How 2asy, by comparison, it is to discover 
in the consistent thought processes of an expert certain inaccuracies, yes, certain | 
inconsistencies and mistakes, ard by uncovering and correcting them to-con- 
` tribute to the promotion of scierce! How gratifying is it, moreover, to render 
due thanks to an author for the correction of our own views, and for the instruc- 
_ tion which we have derived from his writings! The most difficult and uninspir- ' 
ing experience in the field of scence is always critical contact with one-sided 
representatives of practical part’sanskips; with men who carry over their one- 
sidedness and the bad habits of party conñict into scientific discussion. How 
much more unedifying when such opponents pose as of superior scientific rank! 


stance is scarcely distinguishable. It should te said that the fault was not wholly on, 
ane side. As we shall see presently, in dealing with an episode a decade earlier than 
the present book, Schmoller was provocative of this sort of tactics. We add a single 
passage as sufficient indication of the personal animus in the discussion (Letter XIV, 


PP. 7 f.). 
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As in a special library collected by an authority, and regardless of the rich- 
ness of the collection, the eye of a specialist would easily detect certain gaps; 
while in an arbitrarily thrown together mass of books an expert might look in 
vain for a resting point, and might presently turn away, because such a mis-, 
cellany simply does not provoke serious consideration—so when an ie a of 
the knowledge of a writer is in question. The strength of the methodoAgical 
standpoint of Schmoller consists in the fact that it is out of reach [xsfassbar], 
below the range of serious criticism. And will you blame me for not allowing 
myself to be misled either by the historico-philosophical studies: “of which he is 
constantly talking, or by his lectures on the methodology of the civic sciences, 
for which he is “arming” himself, and for not taking the methodologist 
Schmoller more seriously than he deserves? 

What would you say, for example, if I should desire to examine more closely 
here the ideas of Schmoller about the peculiar methodological problems of our 
science? For instance, his ideas about the inductive and the - deductive 
method? Or the results of his profound researches into the nature and the 

credentials of these forms of rims in general, and as applied to political 
economy in particular ? 

From your horror I gather how far you are from taking the methodologist 
Schmoller seriously. If anyone gropes in such complete darkness with refer- 
ence to the aims of research in the field of national economy, as does the editor 
of the Berlin Jahrbuch, his ideas about the processes of knowledge in the field 
of our science will be insured against early attack." l 


As was the case with the Thibaut-Savigny controversy, this 
discussion and others like it, upon the same or related subiects, had 
consequences quite apart from the merits of the debate itself. We 
shall recur to some of them. At present it is enough to repeat that 
a radical weakness in the position of each disputant, Menger’s 
more obviously than Schmoller’s, was the preconception, referred 
to above (p. 590), that reality is made up of detached masses of 
stuff, and that sciences are coterminous each with one of these 
geometrically delimited bodies of material. ‘Today not even astron- 
omy or geology pictures its peculiar objects of knowledge in such 
ways. How much less the sciences of human affairs! It turns out 
that, so far'as our means of knowledge go, human reality is not 
chiefly structures but processes. These processes do not ma- 
neuver in close accordance with the forms of any antecedent 

* For serious students of the movement toward objectivity the question is per- . 
_tinent: Assuming the need of a valid method in economics, and throughout social 


science, how should we estimate the merits of the two arguments as developed up to 
this point? 
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“science,” nor do they respect any limits prescribed by any ante- 
cedent definitions of scientific competence: Our mental peculiari- 
ties being such as they are, it was ineviteble that our growth in 
understanding should have to pass through stages like that of which 
. the Menger-Schmoller typ2 of debate was typical. In principle, 
however, Menger’s insistence thet the things wkich Schmoller 
wanted to bring to ligkt might be krowledge, but they were not 
political economy, was nearly related to the attitude of the starving 
economist who refused to eat, unless the origin of the food offered 
could be conclusively referred to one of tne economic categories, 
“extraction,” “transformat:on,” “transportation.” Since Menger’s 
time scientific methodology recognizes that the existence of the 
food and the nutritive vales that it contzins are first; scientific 
categories for mental mani>ulation of them are second. In other 
words, neither Menger nor Schmolier had hit upon & tenable prin- 
ciple of scientific correlatior.. 


[To be continued] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE ° 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


In assuming the responsibilities of the presidency for 1924 I 
ask your co-operation in making the year the: most, succesful in 
the history of the Society. To this end I would welcome suggestions 
as to how the society may increase its efficiency and influence as 
a scientific body. / 

The purpose of the Society, as I understand it, is to develop 
scientific sociology and to diffuse its influence. It is a co-operative 
body of students and friends of the science who are seeking its 
further development. Every member of the Society who can 
assist in this effort through the presentation of the results of concrete 
‘research or of original thought should do so. The organization 
of the Society has been very largely democratized, so that its 
meetings are open to all who have worth-while scientific contribu- 
tions to present. In this issue I am announcing the appointment 
of three program committees for the sections on Statistical Soci- 
ology, Biological Factors in Social Causation, and Psychic Factors 
in Social Causation at our next annual meeting. There have already 
been appointed program committees for the sections of Social . 
Research, and on International Relations and Co-operation. Mem- ~ 
bers who have papers to present should communicate as soon as ` 
possible with the chairman of the section in which their paper would 
-fall. There are also special section meetings on Rural Sociology, 
on Educational Sociology, on Community Organization, and on 
Professional Social Work, which are ‘organized by special groups 
not under the control of the Executive Committee. Finally, at’ 
the Washington meeting it was voted that space should be given 
on the program of the section on Social Research for reports on 
concrete pieces of research completed and of general interest, 
provided that these reports did not exceed ten minutes in length 
and that the chairman of: the Committee on Social Research, 
Professor W. F. Ogburn, of Columbia University, or the President 
be notified sufficiently in advance. It is hoped that members of 
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the Society will avail themselves of thase opportunities to present 
at our annual meeting the results of ‘their study and research. ` 

The Society has been further democzatized through the appoint- 
‘ment of its Nominating Committee in advance, as announced in 
the January issue of tnis Journal. Members of the Society are 
invited by the Committee to send zhem any suggestions whick they 
wish to makg as to the offizers of the Sociezy. 

I have submitteed to the Executive Ccmmittee the geen 
that the general topic for cur next annual meeting should be “The 
Trend of Our Civilization,” and this has met with general approval. 

- Tha topic is, however, so broad tha> there is little danger of interest- 
ing or timely papers being exclud2d. I have also suggested that 
the Society hold an open session in charg= of’ the-Committee on 
‘International Relations and Co-2peratiors, of which Professor 
H. A. Miller, of Oberlin Ccllege, is chairman. 

The President will welcome any communications from members 


of the Society.. 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


At the recent meeting of American Social Science Associations, 
held in Washington, a project for the publication of an encyclopedia 
of the social sciences was offered for consideration. The Sociological 
Society appointed a committee to confer with representatives of 
other groups. The Economic Association approved discussion 
of the enterprise, and will presently announce its conferees. The 
Political Science Association will act upon the proposition, through 
its Council, at their first meeting. Members of other bodies have 
expressed their interest in promoting such co-operation. 

It is significant that scholars in various branches of social 
science feel the need of an authoritative summary of results in 
related fields. It is timely that social investigators undertake 
an inventory of their collective work when the world is asking for 
proved material with which to build sound economy and govern- 
ment. It is encouraging that social workers perceive the necessity 
of defining more accurately their several problems. This gesture 
may stimulate greater progress in the science of society, as the 
French Encyclopédie, by consolidating the best information of its 
day, turned men’s thought to more careful study of the world of 
nature. The social sciences have outgrown the stage of schools 
of philosophy. They are now ready to begin organizing many 
scattering items of knowledge into a cogent body of principles. 

The general plan suggested contemplates bringing together 
within the compass of a few volumes an analysis of the more 
important aspects of social life. This would probably include, 
in part, findings from adjacent fields of anthropology, history, 
sociology, economics, and politics, comparative philology and ` 
aesthetics, religion, law and ethics. An example of even wider 
co-ordination is presented by the Encyclopaedie Scientifique, now 
being published with the aid of the principal learned bodies in 
France. Whether or not the work now contemplated shall take 
the form of a dictionary of terms, a sequence of general articles, 
or a condensed series of outlines remains to be decided. In any 
event, it is agreed that each section shall present, within the space 

6or 
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allowed, the most thorough treatment available. Details of scope and 
method must obviously be placed in the hards of responsible editors. 

To develop the sckeme indicated, it 5 proposed that learned 
‘societies dealing with human relations eazh appoint a committee 
of three to collect anc compare the opin.ons of their co-workers 
` concerning the project. These committees can then exchange notes 
through a joint secretary. By May 1 a combined committee 
should be organized to ccnsider general aspects of the work, such 
_ as scope and method, dnance, and editorial management. A 
conference of the whole committee during the summer may be ` 
arranged later. Results of such delitera-ion should be ready by 
next October to be put in the form of Cefinite recommendations 
for discussion at the Holiday meeting of the constituent societies. 
If indorsed or modified at that time, the project will be ready for 
active promotion under competent direction. 

Meanwhile, to bring this matter to the attention of students. 
of the social sciences, and to obtain their prompt response, the 
following proposals are offered: 


1. That every society interested print a copy of his notice in the next issue of 
its official journal 
2. That all executive offcers of thesé societies be and are hereby urged to 
secure immediate appointment of three rep-esentatives from their body, 
‘whose names and addresses should be forwarced at once to the undersigned 
3. That these committees proceed forthwith to sbtain from members of their 
societies expressions of opinion upon four points, viz 
a) Is an encyclopedia of the social scierces desired ? 
b) Suggestions concerning general scope end method of such work—subject- 
matter, treatment, and form 
c) Plans for financing the undertaking 
d) Names of competent persons for ‘t) advsory board, (2) editorial staff, 
and (3) contributors of special articles 


Pending organization of the joint ccmmittee to handle corre- 
spondence, communications may be add-essed to the undersigned: 
Howard Wootsron, Universty of Washington 
Wri1am F. Ocpurn, Columzia University 
ALEXANDER A. GOLDEN WEISER, New School for Social 
` Research, New Yor City 
Committee for the Ame-ican Sociological Society 
Members of the Society are urged to assist their committeemen 
by sending suggestions at once to one of the above-named. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month precedjng publication. 


Program Committees of the American Sociological Society.—Presi- 
dent Charles A. Ellwood announces the appointment of the following 
committees on the program for the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Society: 

Committee on Statistical Sociology, Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University, chairman; Niles Carpenter, Harvard University; Adna 
Ferrin Weber, formerly chief statistician of the New York State Labor 
Bureau. 

Committee on Biological Factors in Social Causation, F. H. Hankins, 
Smith College, chairman; Kimball Young, University of Oregon. 

Committtee on Psychic Factors in Social Causation, Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago, chairman; L. L. Bernard, University of 
Minnesota; E. S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 

Committee on Social Research, W. F. Ogburn, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, director of the Scripps Foundation. 

Members of the Society who desire to present papers should com- 
municate with the chairman of one or another of these sections, or with 
President Charles A. Ellwood. 


Committees on Classification of Positions in Federal Service—At 
the annual meeting in Washington, the American seco Society 
passed the following resolution: 

, Whereas, By an act approved March 4, 1923, Congress provided for 
the classification of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field service, and Whereas, The Federal Classification Board 
appears not to have been consistent in allocating the positions of eco- 
nomic, social service, and statistical workers, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the American Sociological Society 
appoint a committee of three to inform itself as to the existing situation, 
to co-operate with other similar committees, and to report back to the 
Society at its next annual meeting. 
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: In nE, with the instructions in this resolution, President 
i Charles A` Ellwood has appointed the fallowing persons to constitute 
this Committee: Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania, ‘chairman; ` 
Mellie Ray Carroll, Goucher College; end R. R. Kern, , George Wash- 
‘ington University. 


Committees of the American age Society.—President Charles" 
A. Ellwood announces the following changes in the.personnel of three 
ccmmittees of the Society: Frank W. Blackmar, University of Kansas, - 
on the Committee on Nominations; and John M. Gillette, University 
of North Dakota, on the Editing Committee to serve in the place of 
‘Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, who is planning a scciological 
trip to India from which he will not return until aftér the-annual meeting; 
‘on the Committee on the Teaching of Social Sciences in the Schools, 
Harry H. Moore, Washington, D.C., in place of Joseph K. Hart, The 
Survey, who was unable to accept the appointment. 


Theses in Sociology —The editors of the Journcl have sent out requests 
to departments reporting last year, foz cata for the annual list of Master’s 
_theses and doctoral dissertations in progress in sociology. Departments 
and individuals who have not been reached in this way are asked to, 
send in the name’ and address of cardidate for a higher degree, the 
degrees now held with the name of the institution which conferred them, 
the title of the thesis and the probable date of completion. 


The Sociology of Revolution—Professor Edward Cary Hayes writes 
from Paris of the inclusion in the Lippincott Series in Sociology, of which 
he is editor, of a volume, The Sociology of Revolution, by Dr. Pitirim 
Sorokin, until his banishment in 1922, professor of sociology in the 
University of Petrograd.. Professor Soroxin is the author in Russian, 
among other works, of A Popular Textbook of Sociology and was 
vice-president of the Russian Sociological Society and president of “The 
Association for the Objective Study of Human Behavior and the Laws > 
Underlying Social Problems.” Professar Sorokin is now in the United 
States. ‘In December he gave one lecture in Princeton University and in 
January ten lectures i in Vassar College. Early in February he gave a 
lecture on “The Effect of the Russian Revolution on the Family and 
, Morality” at the University of Chicago icllowed by a one-month course 
in the University of Wisconsin on “The Sociology of Revolution.” 
` In March he will spend one week at the University of Dlinois with 
lectures on the same subject and upon “Criminal Sociology.” Later in 
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March he will lecture at James Milliken Dniyerstcy on “Russian Com- 
munism in the Light of History and Sociology.” 


Istituto internazionale di Sociologia e di Riforme politiche e sociali.— 
Because of the tendency to confuse the International Institute of Soci- 
ology of Turin-Rome with the longer established institute of the same 
name in Paris, the name of the former has been amplified to International 
Institute of Sociology and of Politic and Social Reforms.. This change 
in name emphasizes the scope of the Institute of Turin, which includes 
the practical as well as theoretical aspects of sociology in relation to social 
progress. The third International Sociologia Congress will be held in 
Rome April 22~29. 


The Southwestern Political and Social Science Association——The 
fifth annual meeting will be held at Fort Worth, March 24-26. Many 
important phases of political and social life will be treated in addresses 
and papers. The program of the Association is organized into sections 
on public law, government, history, international relations, economics, 
and sociology. The general topic of the sociology section is “Urbanization 
and Industrialization in the Southwest.” The papers in this session 
are “Population Changes in Missouri,” by Walter B. Bodenhafer, . 
Washington University; ‘“Industrialization and the Mexican Casual,” 
by E.-F. Bamford, Baylor University; and “Effects of Industrialization 
upon the Negro,” by W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers 
College. At the Monday evening session the main addresses are given 
by Mayor E. R. Cockrell, Fort Worth, president of the Association, 
on “The Welcome of the Cities” and by Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri, on “The New Christianity.” 


~ Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches.—The Research 

Department is now publishing a weekly Information Service which 
presents analyses of industrial, rural, racial, and international problems; 
digests and reviews of articles, pamphlets, and books; and -significant 
information from important publications. This service is being used for 
collateral reading in discussion groups and in college and university 
classrooms. 


National Council for the Social Studies ——The Council held a two-day 
session at the City Club in Chicago, February 25 and 26, to hear and 
discuss reports dealing with the reorganization of the social studies 
curriculum in the high schools. Reports were made on “Experiments 
in the Reorganization of the Social Studies Curriculum in Junior and 
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Senior High Schools,” by Arleigh C. Grif—n, Los Angeles City Schools, 
. Howard C. Hill, University. of Chicago High School, W. H. Shephard, 
Minneapolis Schools, Harold Rugg, Columbia University; on “Educa- 
tional Counsel as a Phase of the Social Studies Program” by Milton Ben- 
nion, University of Utah, and H. M. Acler, director, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago; and upon.“The History Curricula of American 
Secondary High Schools” by Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, R. M. 
Tryon, University of eee and Charles A. Ellwood, l Upivenity of 
Missouri. 


Baylor College —Mr. Guy B. Johnson, who had a position last year 
in sociology in Ohio Wesleyan University, is ncw professor of sociology in 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


Boston University —The school of educaticn is offering in the second 
semester a group of courses on “Education for and in the Home.” Pro- 
fessor Ernest R. Groves is offering two of thes? courses on “Tke Present 
Status of the Family” ard “Social Acjustments in Family Life.” | 


University of Kansas-—The J. B. Lippincott Company announces 
the latest addition to its Sociological Series edited by Edward C. Hayes, ` 
in a volume, Political Action, by Professor Seba Eldridge. This book, | 
according to the statement by the publishers, “represents an attempt to 
accelerate progress along the lines cf geography, sociology, and psy- 
chology, particularly with reference to certain outstanding political and 
economic problems of the time.” 


University of Missouré.—Proies3sor Charles A. Ellwood will teach 
the first term of the summer quarter at the University cf Colorado, 
from June 13 to July 24. Professor A. F. Kuhlman and Professor E. L. 
Morgan will teach the courses in sociclogy at the University of Missouri 
summer session. . 


Missouri School of Social Hconorvy—The publication of a revised 
edition of Problems of Child Welfare by Professor George B. Mangold 
is announced by the Macmillan Company. 


The New School for Social Research.—For its second term the School 
offers among other courses the following: ‘‘The History of Human 
Mind” by Harry E. Barnes, “Problems of Race” by A. A. Goldenweiser, 
and “Personality Development” by W. I. Taomas. 
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New York University—Professor Rudolph M: Binder read a paper 
on ‘Progress in Business Integrity” in the session on business problems 
- of Section K (Social and Economic Sciences) at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at Cincinnati. 


Thiel College.-—Professor W. Clinton Heffner has charge of the work 
in sociology and economics. He has been a member of the American 
Sociological Society since 1906 when he participated in the first annual ` 
meeting in Providence, Rhode Island. 


REVIEWS 


i Education et Sociologie. Par Emme Durxuem. Introduction de 
Paul Fauconnet. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1923. Pp. 158. 


‘Signs are not lacking that Americans may some time reconsider their 
estimates of Durkheim. All the American sociologists of the passing 
generation have read him, at least in snatches. They have punctuated 
their lectures and writings with references to him, more or less critical. 
It is doubtful if one among them feels that his appraisal is final 

- The most intensive study of Durkheim that has been published in - 
‘this country is Charles E. Gehlxe's monograph, Emile Durkheim’s Con- 
tribution to Sociological Theory. In strict conformity to the title, Dr. 
Gehlke has given no introduction to Durkheim as an educational special- 
ist? In fact the abstracted sociological Durkheim is nct even the com- 
plete sociological Durkheim, any more than John Dewey would be the 
actual personality of either of his phases as a.thinker if he were reduced 
to the dimensions solely of his psychology, or his pedagogy, or r his phi- 
losophy, or his sociology. 

Again, as the historical sense becomes more of a factor in the thinking 
of zeneral sociologists, they are bound to reconsider, on their genetic 
side, all the men who have hac a part’in the development af theory. 
They will find it less worth while to ask, What were the specific opinions 
of Durkheim or anybody else on this, that, or the other subject? They 
wili find it more worth while to ask, What were the antecedents in his . 
method, which he used as license to any opinions at all? It will be found . 
necessary to evaluate every sociologist, in larger part than has been our 


> practice, as an effect on the one side and as a cause on the other, within 


the whole evolutionary thought movement in which each was episodic. 
` The evolution of scientific method in France, as affecting social science, 
starting let us say with the encyclopaedists, has never been conclu- 
sively traced. Sociology in France, as elsewhere, is a mixed tradition of 
unrelieved rationalization and partially enfranchised positivism. Dr. 
‘Gehlke merely tends to confirm antecedent probability when he indi- ~ 


1 Columbia aa Studies į in History, Economics and Public Lax. LXIU, 
~“ No. I. 1975 
2 A hint or two, like the reference on pag? 53, can n hardly be regarded as adequate. 
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cates in a general way the thinking with which Durkheim was con- 
sciously dealing as he tried to establish the status of sociology! That 
is, he was almost as unconscious of anything but contemporary factors 
(Comte excepted) as Lester F. Ward was when he wrote Dynamic 
Sociology? Like Ward, Durkheim is likely to be instructive as an index 
of the play of forces in the process of evolving a responsible scientific 
method long after his specific opinions are forgotten. < 

It goes without saying that no one who is engaged in trying out soci- 
ology for anything which it may yield to pedagogy can afford to -be 
ignorant of the Durkheim factor in French education. This little 
book contains Durkheim’s survey under the heads: (1) “L’Education, 
sa nature, son réle;” (2) “Nature et méthode de la pédagogie; (3) 
“Pédagogie et sociologie”; (4) “L’Evolution et le rôle de l'enseigne- 
ment secondaire en France.” 

The introduction of thirty-three pages by Professor Fauconnet is 
virtually identical with the address of which a translation appeared 
under the title “The Pedagogical Work of Emil Durkheim” in this 


Journal (XXVIII [March, 1923], 529). 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Folk-Lore in the Old Tesiament. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Legend, and Law. By Sm James GEORGE Frazer. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xxx+476. $5.00. 

The hearty reception accorded to the one-volume edition of the 
Golden Bough has encouraged Sir James Frazer and his publishers to 
put forth an abridged edition of Folk-lore in the Old Testament. 
Ministers, college professors, and other people without the means to 
buy the original work in three volumes, or without the leisure to read 
it, will appreciate the opportunity now afforded to gain at a comparatively 
slight expenditure of money and time some acquaintance with a remark- 
able book. It will be a revelation of what enormous learning, a critical 
judgment united to great speculative ingenuity, and a talent for clear, 
attractive presentation can accomplish toward the elucidation of the 
scriptural narrative. 

The work under review must not be taken as anything like a complete 
treatment of its subject. What Sir James Frazer does is to seléct certain 
interesting and important topics—“The Creation of Man,” “The Fall 
of Man,” “The Great Flood,” “The Heirship of Jacob or Ultimo- . 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 112-13. 2 See Preface of first edition. 
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geniture,” “Samson and Delilah,” “The Witch of Endor,” and the like— 
and to treat’ these with some approach tc exhaustiveness. Necessarily, 
„he omits many subjects cf equal or even greater importance, for instance, 
the Sabbath institution, Hebrew takocs, the practice of circumcision, 
and the ritual of sacrifice. But Sir James Frazer has blazed the trail; 
- let us hope that other competent scholars, familiar with anthropology 
and sociology, as well as with the “Higher Criticism,” will follow in his 
foctsteps. And is it too much to hope taat some dav we shall have a 
` , similar volume dealing with “Folk-lore in the New Testament ?” 


a Hurron WEBSTER 
ÜNIVERSITY oF NEBRASEA 


The Red Man in the United States. By G. E. E. Lspquist. New 
York: Doran, 1923. Pp. 460. $3.50. 


This volume gives the results of a three-year study undertaken by 
the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, the purpose of which 
was to collect all available data relating to the social, economic, religious, 
and educational conditions among the 34c,cco Indians scattered through- 
out the United States. The principal aim, however, was to assist the 
Protestant Churches in extending constructive work in the Indian field; 
to attain a better understanding among tne agencies already at work; 
to avoid overlapping of effort; and, finally, to indicate the needs. 

It shows the Indian nct as “a pathetic member of a dying race,” not 
as “the noble red man”; rather it seeks to show him as he is—a farmer, 
day laborer, logger, trapper, and fisherman, who is struggling to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions brought about by the advent of the 
white man. It presents him not as a ~elic of the past, but as a future 
citizen destined ultimately to be merged into the general population of ' 
the country. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first of which aims, in 
eighty-eight pages, to give the necessary background for an understand- 
ing of the results of the survey. In this section it recounts the attempts 
to settle the Indian question by extermination, segregation, and finally, 
by assimilation: it relates the attempis at education, the influence of 
Christian missions, and the vices and frailties of the Indian. The best 
portion of this section is chapter iti, which deals with the religious ideals 
of the Indian, his veneration of material phenomena, his gods and spirits, 
magic, prayer and sacrifice, the heaven world, and ethics. It is this 
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sort'of background that is needed by all workers among primitive peoples, 
for most antagonisms are the result of ignorance of “ each other’s mode of 
thought, social ideals, and customs.” 

Part two gives, in geographical arrangement, the results of the surveys 
in the different reservations, and will prove of interest and value as-a 
missionary survey. It presents many facts concerning the present ` 
economic conditions of the groups, and shows the inroads being. made by 
the peyote cult and by disease. However the book does not justify its 
subtitle “An intimate study of the social, economic, and religious life- 
of the American Indian.” This lack of detailed information is, in „part, 
supplied by six pages of bibliography, but even here references are given 
to only a few of the intensive studies relating to the social and religious 
life of the Indian. 

From the survey it appears that the most serious menace to mission- 

_ary effort comes from the extinction of the Poyote Cult; the continued 
adherence of a large per cent of the Indians to the old time dances and 
ceremonials; and the lack of organizations and facilities for amusements 
among the younger generation. 

The use of the peyote, the dried top of a species of cactus, its peculiar 
qualities of producing intoxication and visual hallucinations, and the 
strange religious cult built up on its use are well described; and its menace 
to the Indian is brought forcibly to notice. 

Throughout the book the writer’s hostility to the Indian dance is 
manifest. We are told that under modern conditions these dances have 
developed into some of the strongest influences for race demoralization 
and degeneracy; that the dancing habit often interferes with the Indian’s 
industrial life; that returned students yield to.the subtle influence of the 
dance upon their return to the reservations; that the outstanding form 
in which superstition expresses itself is in the dances; and much more 
along the same line. It is easily understood why a missionary, who 
finds in the dance the chief obstacle to his work, should seek to destroy 
it; but the fact that it still survives after years of effort to uproot it 
shows how essential the dance is to the life of the Indian. In most 
instances it is deeply rooted in religion, and to suppress it by government 
order is not only unconstitutional, but is exceedingly unwise. Arbitrary 
suppression will bring with it deep resentment and will cause the dancers 
to continue in private what is now carried on it the open. The Indian 
dance will continue until education and Christianization shall have 
removed the causes for its existence, and until “a well directed social 
program brings together the young people as well as their parents, and ` 
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offers worthy substitutes for the Indian Cances which at present repre- 
sent the only social activities on the reservations,” p. 235. 

The book brings out many interesting facts relating to the leasing 
of Indian lands, “oil wealth,” the treatment of the Indian by the govern- 
ment. It also presents in compact form the results of missionary efforts, 
and makes suggestions for the future. It is well written. well illustrated, 
and will be of real value to all who are interested in Protestant missionary 


work among the Indians. 
Fay-Cooper Core 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mankind at the Crossroads. By Enwarp M. East. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. viii+360. $3.50. 

Professor East’s work in an outgrowth ož his interest in the signit- 
icance of biological facts for human problems. As professor of biology, 
with particular interest in genetics, at- Ha-vard University, he has 
already placed students cf social problems under considerable indebted- 
ness through his work Inbreeding and Outbreeding; Their Genetic and 
Sociological Significance (written jomtly with Professor Donald F. 
Jones, of the Connecticut Agricultural Experimental Station, Phila- 
delphia, 1919). Professor East moved from a study of the significance 
of heredity and of eugenics for social welfare to a consideration of the 
larger aspects of population growth in relation to agriculiural economics. 
He then found himself ready to believe tkat zhe primary corrective for 
present and more especially for approaching social evils is to be found 
in the control of human reproduction. His book, in the large, amounts 
to a restatement of the Malthusian principie. It makes no pretense to a 
broad treatment of the biological aspeccs of social life. “It isan analysis 
of the social effect of the natural increesa of mankind.” Such increase 
is “a contributing cause of migrations and wars, a factor in famine and 
disease, an agent in prostitution and divorce, an element in poverty and 
disease” (p. 6). His conclusions are that the predictions of Malthus 
are about to be fulfilled end that, therefore, the contro] of fecundity is 
becoming obviously essential for the health of the mother, the efficiency 
of the father, the welfare of the children, anc the stamina of the race. - 
- These conclusions are backed up by an examination of the present tend- 
encies in population growth and the prospects for the increase in agri- 
cultural areas and production. 

On the whole the reviewer is inclined to accept Professor East’s point 
of view, though it is obvicus from a critical reading of the data which he 
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presents that there is still a vast area on the surface of the globe that may, 
under the progress of science, be much more extensively utilized for 
human habitation. Nor is Professor East able to convince the reader 
that immense future progress in the production of foods in the present 
producing area is not only possible but highly probable. But the 
reviewer would like to point out that the past 200 years have constituted 
a special and peculiar period of population release in the history of the 
western world.. During this period the whole of the Americas, Australia, 
South Africa, and many islands of the sea have been settled by the 
white stock, and in some places the native population has enormously 
increased in numbers because of cultura] changes introduced by the white 
invasion. In spite of the fact that there are still lerge waste areas such 
as most of Australia, the Sahara, and large portions of Canada which may 
either by climatic change or human ingenuity be densely populated in the 
future, there can never be another period of similar combination of rapid 
growth of population and concurrent increase in human welfare. This 
fact contributes strongly to Professor East’s case. Moreover, the dimin- 
ishing returns in agriculture, which have been so readily obviated largely 
by the expansion of the area of cultivation but also in part by beginnings 
of scientific agriculture, must reveal themselves with increasing intensity. 
When it is added that, at the present rate of increase, the earth’s popula- 
tion would reach the number of 5,200 millions within two generations, 
this number being the maximum which can be sustained, according to 
Professor East, on a moderately comfortable standard of food consump- 
tion, it is obvious that the period of greatly intensified population pressure 
is near at hand. 

It should be stressed also that until recently mankind has lived on 
the animal product of the earth’s surface, while latterly we have begun 
the exploitation of the earth’s capital. If one is optimistic he foresees 
that, through the progress of chemical and physical sciences, new sources 
of energy, light, and power will be steadily revealed. If, on the contrary, 
he is realistic and inclined toward a pessimistic view, he foresees the 
exhaustion of present supplies of oil, timber, rubber, and other natural 
products, and a rapid increase in the costs of food, cotton, wool, and other 
primary goods, with the result that the struggle for life and welfare will 
become steadily more intense. The former view may be realized, but 
certainly the latter has most of the probabilities in its favor. 

In addition to a very illuminating discussion of the Malthusian prin- 
ciple, Professor East discusses numerous problems of special interest to 
the biological student of social life. He disposes quite successfully of 
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Stoddard’s scare of a yellow peril by shcwing that the white stock of 
mankind not only has possession of the best areas but is increasing so 
much faster that by 1950 it shculd have an actual majority of numbers. 
His discussion of the declining birth rate and its significance for the wel- 
fare of society at large, of the family and of the individual, is the best 
thus far set forth in a single volume. The entire book is. written in a 
style that is not lacking in brilliancy, though erring somewhat on the 
side of dogmatic finality. Along with the recent works of Professor 
Samuel J. Holmes, A. M. Carr-Saunders, Harold Cox, E. G. Conklin, 
Raymond Pearl, E. B. Reuter, and others the book reveals the rapidly 
growing interest in population problems in both their quanitative and 


qualitative aspects. 
F. H. HANKINS 


Smrra COLLEGE 


Mans Prehistoric Past. By Harris HAWTHORNE WitpER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xlv+463. $5.00. 

In the Preface the author states his aim to furnish a chronological 
record of events, beginning with the time of creatures that first show the 
slightest human attributes, up to the time that man began to record his 
own history. In pursuance of this plan he gives a review of the relation 
af geology to prehistory, and then with the aid of charts, diagrams, and 
pictures he places the various types and races of man and his artifacts as 
they have appeared in geological time. This is followed by an excellent 
chapter on material and methcds in whica the methods used by investi- 
gators in dating remains, the conditions under which work is carried 
on, and the saving.and classifying of material is connected with actual 
excavation in France, Switzerland, and other regions. The reader is 
led from the caves of Europe to the Swiss Lakes, to the late periods of 
European prehistory. Information end sound method crowd each page 
and yet are presented in such a readable manner and in such simple 
style that it can be enjcyed bv all. The prehistory of America, Africa, 
and the Oceanic Islands is treated ir: briefer form, but with careful selec- 
tion of sources and with a clear and concise statement of disputed 
points, A final chapter deals with the known types of early man. 

‘Professor Wilder has succeeded in Producirg a volume well adapted 
for use in the classroom, and at the same tim: so well written that it will 
appeal to all who are interested in the prenistory of man. 


Fay-Cooper COLE 
Universiry or CHICACO 
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The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. By MARGARET ALICE MURRAY. 
Oxford, England: Clarendon’ Press, 1921. Pp. xviii+285.— 
$5.65. 9 a 

The subject of this volume is witchcraft as a cult. 

The author makes a clear distinction between what is called “oper- 
ative’ and: “ritual” witchcraft. Operative witchcraft includes all 
charms and spells, whether used: by prefessed witches or professed 
Christians, for good or for evil, for killing or for curing. “These are part 
of the common heritage of the human race. But ritual witchcraft is a 
religion. It is the thesis of this volume that ritual witchcraft, as it was 
known in the Middle Ages in Western Evrope, is the surviving cult of 
an earlier, primitive, dwarf race identified -vith the fairies and with fairy 
lore, which, as students of folklore well know, is traditionally connected 
with witches and witchcraft. 

This study is based, in the main, on the evidence adduced in the 
trials for witchcraft in England and Scotland, and, in view of the very 
extensive literature on witchcraft, this vo-ume is particularly valuable: 
(1) because it is based directly upon the or‘ginal documents; (2) because 
it cites so much material from the origina. sources and in the language ` 
in which it was written; and (3) because these materials are all analyzed 
and classified with reference to the questions which are raised by the 
very nature of the materials themselves. 

After an introduction and an introductory chapter on the continuity 
of religious beliefs and practices, the facts are reviewed under the follow- 
ing titles: (1) The god of the witches; i.e, the devil as god, as human 
being, and as animal. (2) Admission ceremonies—renunciation and 
vows, the covenant, baptism, and the mark. (3) The assemblies—the 
Sabbath or religious meeting, the esbat or business meeting. (4) Rites, 
homage, the dances, music, the feast, cand_es, the sacrament, sacrifices— 
human and animal—magic words, rain-making and fertility rites. (5) 
The organization—the officer, the coven: (i.e., the ritually organized 
assembly), duties, and discipline. (6) Familiars and transformations— 
the divining familiar, the domestic familiar, methods of obtaining 
familiars, and transformation into animals. 

In addition to matters discussed under the headings mentioned, there 
are several interesting appendixes; one m which the evidence is pre- 
sented suggesting a connection between fairies and witches; another 
citing the evidence from the trials of Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais, 
which seems to indicate what the author is inclined to believe—that they 
were actually members of the witchcraft cult. 
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_A third index gives an interesting list of something like a thousand 
names of witches in England and Scotlend, in regard to whom some sort 
of record has been preserved. 

This volume will be interesting to sociologists mainly as an intro- 
duction to a considerable body of materials which throw light upon one 
oi the most obscure and interesting manifestations of human nature; 
namely, the phenomena of diakolism ard the cult of the devil. 

The interesting thing about this cult of Diana, is, as the author 
describes it, that its god is the Christians’ devil, and that its ritual— 
much of which is not merely sacrilegious but obscene—seems to be con- 
ceived in a spirit of sacrilegious perversty, as if one aim of the cult were 
not merely to renounce Christianity but to do it in the most outrageous 
manner possible. 

It was, we are told, “a joyous religion, and as such quite incompre- 
hensible to the gloomy inquisitors and reformers who suppressed it.” 
But the expression “joyous” does not exactly describe the furious sexual 
orgies of the witches’ Sabbath. It is, at any rate, not the natural joy- 
ousness of a naive paganism, but ratter the frantic ard often insane 
outbursts of suppressed human impulses, in passionate rebellion against 
the austerities of an ascetic discipline to which the natural man had not 
been able wholly to accommodate himself. 

Rogpert E. Park: 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Problem of Population. By Harotp Cox. New York, London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. lx+244. $2.50. 

This little book sets forth ths well-known facts of population growth 

and discusses some of the more urgent problems due to it. It never goes 

_beyond the obvious and well known, as is natural in a book written for 
the lay reader. The author shows a cleer realization of the economic 
problems involved in caring for an ever increasing population. He sees 
clearly that war and famine are mevitable if man does not use his knowl- 
edge of human life and of the resources upon which it is dependent to 
determine his optimum number, and apply birth control to the main- 
taining of this optimum number. 

He cites the fact that it is useless for one country to try to avail itself 
of the advantages of a restricted population so long as its neighbors have 
a more dense population needing its rescurces (witness the case of France 
and Germany) and urges a “League of Low-Birth-Rate Nations” to 
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maintain their position against nations having a high birth rate. He is 
fully convinced, as practically all unbiased students of the world move- 
ments of population, that emigration can only be a temporary expedient 
at best and that birth control must ultimately be resorted to if we are to 
secure any real racial improvement and if any progress is to be made in 
the economic conditions of the masses of the people. 

It is unfortunate that the author seems to accept the more popular 
conclusions of the intelligence testers, but he shows in several places 
that he does not attach undue importance to them. On the whole his 
discussion of the quality of population is sane and well balanced. 

He closes the book wita a chapter on “The Ethics of Birth Control.” 
To many this will seem a work of supererogation, but it will probably be 
useful as a fortifier to those who are hesitating to practice birth control. 
It is written with a vigor which will probably overcome the scruples 
of some of the timid. 

It is the tragedy faced by practically all writers urging birth control 
on the basis of economic necessity and progressive social policy that their 
works reach only those who already know the facts and are acting intelli- 
gently upon them. So that although this book is easy to read, it is too 
much to hope that it will be read by any considerable number who 


need it. 
WARREN S. THOMPSON 
SCRIPPS FOUNDATION 


Population. By Harotp Wricut. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1923. Pp. vii+r8o. $2.25. 

This fifth volume in the Cambridge Economic Handbook Series 
undertakes to restate the main economic features of the population 
problem. The argument runs that historically the reproductive tend- 
encies of man have been greatly in excess of the means for his subsistence. 
But since about the middle of the nineteenth century the production of 
goods has exceeded the growth of population and the peoples of Western 
Europe have in consequence been ina peculiarly fortunate position. This, 
however, seems to benearinganend. The threatened pressure of popula- 
tion on resources may be met by an increase in production or by a decline 
. in the birth rate. The ruling classes desire an increase in numbers to 
serve the ends of war. An increase intensifies the dangers of war which 
would destroy wealth and retard production. But, in spite of the efforts 
of statesmen, the birth rate is declining and in this fact lies the hope that 
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ultimately mankind may assume the conscious control and regulation of 
numbers. The argument is simply and cleerly presented, and the volume 
will have some value as supplementary reading in this phase of the 


population problem. 
E. B. REUTER 
University oF Iowa 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilisction. By BERTRAND AND DORA 
Russett. New York: Century Co., 1923. Pp. 287. $2.co. 


This volume is virtually a treatise on sociology as ethics from the 
international socialist standpoint. Its Preface states the authors’ real 
thesis; namely, “that the important fact of the present time is not the 
struggle between capitalism and socialism but the struggle between 
industrial civilization and humanity.” The present chaos, they hold, 
represents a conflict between four contending forces, capitalism and 
imperialism on one side, socialism and self-determination on the other. 
At present. there is no real industrialisra end there cannot be until two 
conditions prevail; namely, internationalism and socialism: and of 
these two internationalism is at present the more important. Socialist 
readers will not be pleased to learn the striking similerity between the 
two ancient enemies, socialism and capitalism. Repeatedly the authors 
lay stress on these similarities, yet they accept in general the Marxian 
theory that capitalism will destroy itself because it is ill adapted to real 
industrialism. Before internationalism prevails the authors predict 
a stage of large empires among which America will hold world-hegemony. 
The present outlook for socialism is not very hopeful unless, and until, 
large states like America set the pace, and that is apparertly a long 
way off. Since neither socialism nor internationalism, the two neces- 
sary conditions for harmonizing incustry with civilization, are realiza- 
ble in the immediate future, how can the authors remain so optimistic ? 
Because they believe in the ultimate victory of ‘reason and in the pos- 
sibility of controlling and directing social life; in short, humanism. 
The means to this victory are decentralization of political power, local 
autonomy along the lines laid down by guild socialists, and, of course, 
education, but education administered by unshackled teachers. 

The volume as a whole shows a pretty firm grasp of facts in many 
fields—political, economic, sociological, and philosophic. It would be 
almost miraculous not to find therein a certain amount of misplaced 
emphasis or misinterpretation. In fact a great many overstazements do 
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occur. America is painted, for example, as being dominated by trusts 
and by capitalistic politics, as if that were the whole picture. The 
reviewer feels also that the difficulties of producing enough to keep the 
world alive are underestimated, and that the authors talk as if nature 
were already conquered and that all that we had to worry about was 
distribution or how to spend the rest of the day after the four hours of 
socialized work had been taken out. Those of our fraternity who decry 
. “instinct” will find plenty to offend, particularly in chapter ix. In 
short, the prospects of industrial civilization are all right if we can hold 
out long enough. Our candid opinion is that we will find a way out 
although not necessarily along the route laid down by the Russells. They 
do useful service, however, in compelling us to take account of stock and 


to look to our roads. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times: The 
Case of America. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, 1923. Pp. 445. $3.00. 


Mr. Veblen’s latest work is a summary of his previous essays plus 
the application of his own peculiar ironic philosophy to some current 
economic issues. The first chapters cover an analysis of adaptive indus- 
trial and political mores—economic folklore. The fundamental assump- 
tion is the familiar principle of “getting something for nothing.” Veblen 
does not attack ownership per se, but absentee ownership; yet, with things 
as they are, this would appear to be analyzing with the tongue in one’s 
cheek. As a whole the book is a saga on the credulity and exploitation 
of the “underlying population”; it is the “Götterdämmerung” of such 
heroic figures as the “Captain of Industry,” the “Independent Free 
Farmer,” the ‘Old-Fashioned Country Town.” The argument is not 
out and out pessimistic in spite of its emphasis upon the fact of drift and 
the uncertainty of progress; typical is the assertion that democratic 
business is the modern substitute for the old dynastic state-craft. Nor 
is it out and out realistic, for facts are marshalled according to an all 
too obvious thesis; and the line-up is too simple; viz., the Interests versus 
the Underlying Population; likewise the results, deliberate unemploy- 
ment, mutual squeezing out all the traffic will bear, and warlike mobiliza- 
tion on both sides do not fill the whole ne of industrial, and certainly 
not of social, America. 
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On the whole, the book is an acute economic analysis (with a decided 
tendency) for those who have the patience which endures to the end; 
for it is fearfully repetitious, exaggerated in spots, and lumbering in its 
style in spite of occasional brilliant phreses. Hence its publishers were 
needlessly coy in advertising the authcr as being “dangerously subversive 
of the existing order.” One Coes not need to worship any union of reli- 
gion and big business to feel that the argument is marred by too frequent 
descents into puerile and undignified jabs at “Holy Church”; e.g., sce 
the seven-page footnote lugged inzo chapter xi. 

Students of the labor problem will be interested to learn that the one 
big union really is the “Major interests and the network of minor con- 
cerns through which the business of credit and capitalization runs.” 

To conclude, if anybody is looking fcr sustained destructive criticism 
almost as implacable as gravitation and with no constructive solution, 
here it is. We say “no solution” unless perchance someone can make 
out the meaning of the last sentence of the book and fird therein a clue: 
“The outlook should accordingly be that tae business-like control of 
the industrial system in detail should presently reach, if it has not already 
reached, and should speedily pass beyond that critical point of chronic 
derangement in the aggregate beyonc which a continued pursuit of the 
` same strategy on the same business-like principles will result in a pro- 
gressively widening margin of deficiency in the aggregate material out- 
put and a progressive shrinkage of the available means of life.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


China To-Day through Chinese Eyes. By Dr. T. T. Lew, Pro- 
fessor Hu Sum, Professor Y. Y. Tau, and Dr. Caene CHENG 
Yr. London: Student Christian Movement. Pp. 144. 


A number of articles from various sources and from the pens of four 
leading Chinese, all but one of whom is a Christian, are here collected 
on the general subject of Chira’s “Renzissance” or “New Civilization” 
movement. This movement originated among the professors and stu- . 
dents of the universities and resembles the “Youth Movements” of 
Europe. An important feature, besid2 the introduction of Western ideas 
of science, progress, and religion, is the effort to establish a simplified 
literary language. Several chapters deal witk religion: “The Confucian 
God-Idea,” “Present Tendencies in Chinese Buddhism,” and “The 


Chinese (Christian) Church.” 
. T. C. Wane 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS’ 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. W. Doyle, J. L. Duflot, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of-Sociclogy of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Jean Jacques Rousseau: -Human Derelict and Educational Pathfinder.— 
Rousseau’s mind was quality rather than quantity, and his earnestness was exceeded 
only by his tactlessness. When we overlook Rousseau’s blunders and transgressions, 
much of which may be accounted for and explained in terms of his inferior heredity 
and neglected childhood, we find a man deserving of commiseration and sympathy; 
and when we think of the benefits to humanity which his pleas for human rights have 
elicited, we shall conclude that the world is better off because he lived in it—Carrol D. 
Champlin, Education, XLIV (November, 1923), 133-42. (I, 1.) J.L. D. 


Language, Thought and Instincts.—Until controlled experiments have disproved 
the existence of complex, co-ordinated, adaptive reflexes which characterize in essential 
respects whole species and produce a physiological tension in the animal which urges 
on to action, instincts, by whatever name they are called, remain unrefuted.—Edgar 
James Swift, Journal of Philosophy, XX (July £, 1923), 365-72. (1,2.) E. F. B. 


Un nouveau chapitre de psychologie-——A concluding chapter of the Traité de 
Psychologie, Paris, 1923. Psychology of today has to concern itself with the experi- 
ments made in the study of internal secretions. These glandular secretions have 
already been classified to some extent by physiolbelss, and it remains to determine 
with real accuracy to what degree they affect psychology. A study of the thyroid, 
endocrine, sexual, and other glands is followed by a survey of the present state of 
knowledge concerning the nervous system, and especially the mind, in its relation to 
glandular activity.—G. Dumas, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (September-October, 
1923), 161-99. (I, 2.) E. P. G, 


The Psychology of the Normal Child.—Original nature: Every child comes into 
the world with a set of tendencies transmitted through the ages from two long lines 
of ancestors. He is what he is largely because of his family, his sex, and his race. 
The cultural process: Education may do much to develop small or latent powers, 
but nature has set definite limits for each individual beyond which he cannot go. It is 
foolish to develop qualities of which there is no inherent trace and foolish to believe 
that tastes and abilities not ingrained can be created —Olga Bridgman, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXXXI (October, 1923), 1260-62. (I, 2, 3.) i, 

J.L. D. 


Reaktionsformen oder Formenkreise.—Kretschmer has built his work “Körperbau 
und Character” on the assumption of the validity of Kraepelin’s differentiation between 
manic depressive psychoses and dementia praecox. He goes further than Kraepelin, 


t Galley proofs of the abstracts in this department suitable for mounting on 3X5 
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American Sociological Society, 58th Street and Ellis Avenue. 
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‘however, by assuming this fundamental differentiation to be valid in the realm of the - 





normal as well as the abnormal. His hypothesis is that there are certain physical and ` l 
sychological correlations obtaining in the human make-up. The weakness of his `` 


ypothesis, as is that of any mind-Lody parallelistic system, is found in the impossi- 
bility of describing or conceiving of any psycholozical phenomenon in other than. 
psychological terms. Inheritance of mental characteristics: To what extent are psychic 
events influenced by biological fectozs, is best answered by data bearing on inheritance, 
Psychic functions are not inherited in the seme manner as physical characteristics, ` 
The inheritability of psychic characteristics decreases as the plane of the psychic chaz- 
acteristics rise. The form of psychical react‘ons is biologically inherited, but rot tke 
contents of these psychical reactions. The impulse is inherited, but tke objective 
which this impulse takes is neither biolozicaily conditioned nor inherited. With 
this limitation clearly in mind the further investigation of the relationshin between 
bodily structure and human personality can proceed in a more restricted but also more 
scientific fashion.—Harry Marcuse, Archis fir Psychiatrie und Nervenarankheiien, 
LXV (Heft 4, 1923), 374-95. (I, 2, 4.) L. W. ° 


Die Messung von Character- und Begabungsunterschieden bei Tieren (Versuche 
mit Hiihnern).— Animal psychology: There is en astounding lack of material dealing 
with attempts to obtain exact measzrements of individual differences in the character 
and capacity of animals. In the present experiments with five domesticated chickens 
decided differeices in character and behavior were exhibited by the fowls with refer- 
ence to their behavior toward each other end toward the experimentor. Apart from 
any diiferences in structure the expressionistic movements of the arimals showed easily 
distinguishable individualities which lent themselves to objective analysis. “Mental 
capacity” was found to be quit: independent cf social status in the group. Leader- 
shib: The problem of leadership was subjected to experimental observation and 
revealed at least two types of lezderz: (1) the individual who succeeds in solving novel 
and difficult problems and situatiozs, (2) tke individual who takes the initiative ia 
normal situations and thereby forces his fellows to quick action. While the expe- 
ments here begun have not been co-cluded on account of the lack of a supply of feed 
upan which the experiments depended, they <ndicate a method of testing adaptability 
of such higher animals as dogs for police, Lunting or Red Cross service.—D. Katz 
und A. Toll, Zeitschrift für Psychologie, KCIO (Heft 3-6, 1923), 287-321. (1, 33 
TX, 2.) L. W. 


The Nervous Child.—The nervous child lacks the capacity for adaptation. Even 
in connection with the fairly simple sensory phenomena of an erotic nature which makes 
up so large a part of the infant's existence, differences begin to appear between such 
children and others. The nervous child has greater difficulty than others in outgrowing 
sensory indulgencies which belong naturally to the infantile state—Bernard Glueck, 
Survey, LI (November, 1923), 185-89. (I, 2.) J. L. D. 


Zur Frithanalyse.—Psychoanalysis in early childhood is an essential preliminary 
step in child-training. While the psychoanalyst cannot eliminate the sublimations, 
repressions or neuroses which may b= going on even at this early age, he can, by becom- 
ing aware and recognizing these developmental actors while in their formative period, 
exert a profound directive influence upon them. Psychoanalysis and neuroses: It is 
upon the fixation of the libido that the process of sublimation and the development of 
a neurosis depend. For a certain period of time the process of sublimation.and the 
genesis of a neurosis run a parallel course in the life of the individual, but a neurosis 
will develop out of a process of sublimation only if the effort at substitution (Ver- 
dréngung) fails. The function of eerly analysis is to displace repression by sublima- ' 
tion and thus divert the libido of the child, headed for a neurosis, into normal and 
productive channels——Melanie Klein, Imago, IX (Heft 2, 1923), 222-59. (I, 3; 
VIL, 4.) L. W. 


Marivaux et Phistoire du coeur humain.—Marivaux, working in the field of liter- 
ature, made a significant and valuable study of personalities. The artist, he says, 
notes the variations from the méde. Though we all try to play the rôle, yet our actions, 


“| 
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„our faces, our choice of symbolic art, books, music, and apparel, show what and where 
. -our thoughts are. Marivaux, a keen and understanding observer, had a faculty of 
' getting at the man “in his naiveté.”—R. Lenoir, Journal de psychologie, XX (July, 
1923), 614-35. (I, 4.) E. O. G. 


Die Stationen des Narziss.—There are four main phases to the narcissus complex 
-and a possible fifth stage—an apotheosis: (1) The narcisstic individual is the lonely 
one. He meets only strangers and enemies. When he does meet a friend he incor- 
porates. him into his own self and therefore assumes that he meets only another phase 
of his own being. (2) The outside world is to him a stranger—a foreign puenomencn 
and leaves him emotionally undisturbed. (3) In the process of loving and admiring 
himself he develops a dissociated personality. (4) He longs for expression and to be 
rid of his loneliness, but finding no response outside of himself returns to his inner self. 
(5) He is thus perforce self-sufficient and finds his apotheosis in an equally self-sufficient 
God—Hugo Marcus, Neue Generation, XTX (Heft 3-4, 1923), 62-64. (I, 4; VL 4) 


Le Soupcon.—The term “suspicion,” ordinarily taken as disparaging, designating 
a perversion of the judgment and of the sentiments, may, however, signify an assump- 
tion based on facts. Suspicion rises out of two causes, one exterior and accidental, 
the other intimate and personal, or affective. The great part which imagination plays 
in feeding suspicion is here illustrated from the life of Rousseau. Suspicion is impulsive, 
and like every preconceived idea hunts for facts which accord with itself; it lacks 
critical judgment. It is an inseparable association of two terms, the affective and the 
intellectual —L. Dugas, Journal de psychologie, XX (July, 1923), 636-50. % So 


Hobo Songs.—A tramp has merely natural reasons for singing; he gluts his 
mood, he entertains himself and others; his program includes ritual songs along with 
hot-house dance and jazz. A score of these songs are given to show the content and 
trend of the hobo’s musings.—Edwin Ford Piper, The World Tomorrow, VI (Sep- 
tember, 1923), 265-68. (I, 4.) J.L. D. 


The New Russian Woman, II. The Intellectual.—Three age groupings reveal 
distinct types. (1) The older women of about fifty view marriage as a free matter in 
the future, and give themselves without reserve to the cause of communism. (2) The 
average women all have their tasks, many accepting, but a number (principally teach- 
ers) are neutral or hostile. (3) The young seem adjusted perfectly and enjoy the new 
order—Magdeleine Marx, Nation, CXVII (November, 14, 1923), HESR La) 


La conscience et les valeurs morales.—Theoretic notions of morality, acquired 
by tradition, may persist with singular force in the thinking, but acts are usually 
modified according to the given social conditions. Which is the real morality: that 
acquired from early teaching or that practiced by the individual in actual life? Much 
social unrest is due to crises in the conscience; perhaps there should not be very early 
development of the conscience, lest it be limited too closely for normal growth, and have 
to burst its bounds with unnatural difficulty later in order to enlarge its outlook to 
the demands of society. Real morality is not simply tradition; it must be based on | 
a rational faith in the superior value of one kind of action above another.—~M. Dorolle, 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, XXX (July-September, 1923), 415-42. (I, 4.) 

. E. P. G. 


Psychic Mechanisms and Social Radicalism.—There are five psychological 
mechanisms which make it inevitable for many laborers and some persons of the middle 
and upper classes to become radicals, viz., the transfer of affect, compensation, reaction 
of justification, sympathy, and logical thought—Ellery Francis Reed, Journal of 
Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 36-40. (L, 4.) J. L. D. 
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The Social Attitude.—The impoctance oi the attitude lies in the fact that it deter- 
mines the behavior of the person ar] provides the mechanism of social control. It is 
by definition a tendency toward activity. The actual attitude always represents an 
effort on the part of the individual to get some sort of recognition in the group organ- 
ization——-E. B. Reuter, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIIL (November-December, 
1923), 97-101. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 


Our Inferiority Complex.—Give a woman the name of housewife, expect her to 
excel in the practical arts but not in creative and inventive genius in the professions; 
_ add to this the age-long assumpticn that this generalization is rue, that men ace 

superior to women in all intellectual traits; and the stage is set for the inferiority com- 
lex among women.—Grace Hutchins, Worle Tomcrrow, VI (December, 1923), 362-62. 
I, 4; IL 1.) J. L. D. 


La psicanalisi ~The main objection to the doctrine of Freund is his crcumscrip- 
tion of the unconscious life, his theory that it is mainly governed by sex, and that even 
touch sensations of infancy register themselves in the developing sexual nature. In 
reality hunger, thirst, and other imprilses have very determining effects upon human 
actions and upon the development of the ming. A number of.examples (psychopathic 
patients) are given from the authors own observation, and the attempt is made to 
show that the facts do not bear out a Coctrine which zives all emphasis to the “libido.”— 
L. Eianchi, Scientia, XVII (October, 1923), 2z1-6e. (I, 4; II, r.) E. P. G. 


The Dark Night of the Soul—Thé greaz mystics have experienced a period of 
spiritual dryness and depression called the “dar night of the soul.” The purpose of this 
discussion is to illustrate this experience from some of the records in which it has been 
described by those who have passed througa it; to attempts psychological explana- 
tion of its occurrence; and to give some answer to the questions, is the sxperience 
merely a psycho-physical oscillation of mood or is it a significant if not an indispensable 
stage in the development of the highest spiritual experience.—A. Barrett Brown, 
Journal of Religion, III (September, 1923), 475-88. (I, 4; ITI, 2, 6.) J. L. D. 


Fluctuation in Mental Production When Motivation Is the Main Variable —A 
survey of a group of students in varios colleges of a university showed that the drift 
toward effective attention habits is paralleled by the drift in curricula toward vocational 
content. Conscious motivation causes large fluctuations in mental production. Ten 
freshmen, who were fatigued from a wek of fraternity initiation, were given a test for 
accuracy and speed in addition, understandirg their election to depend in part on it. 
They accomplished almost twice the amount of work with the same accuracy as a group 
of fifty-four juniors who had merely cassroom motivation—F. B, Knight and H. E. 
Remmers, Journal of Applied Psychology, VIL (Sepzember, 1923), 209-23. - (I, 4.) 

: W. M.G. 
I. THE FAMILY 


Our Sex Complex and What Produced It—The instinct of seli-preservation is 
the dominating motive of mankind. Mental :rrationalism and institutional failures 
due to sex inversions and perversions are the product of checking tke impulse by the 
more powerful one. The family was formed so that man would have someone to care 
for him when incapable himself, not for propagation. The family existed before 
fatherhood was recognized. The difficulty is our enslavement of sex, not our enslave- 
ment to sex.—Margaret W. Stewart. Monis, XXXIII (October, 1923), 568-85. 
(II, 1.) W. M. G. 


Einige Probleme des Jugendlichen Alters.—Genesis of the person: The process 
of human maturation bas five phases: t1) The intellectual development. Intelligence 
tests tell very little of the actual intelligence cf the child which, at best, we can examine 
only from the standpoint of the adult and in the measurement of which we almost 
totally neglect the affective and unconscious conditioning factors. Psychoanalytic 
investigations indicate that the intelligence of the child is generally underestimated. 
(2) The process of integration of the meatal life seems to be more complete in the adult 

‘than in the child. (3) The emotional or affective life of the child is marked by ego- 
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centric phantasies and by the relative absence of effort to transform the phantasy into 
reality. (4) Maturation is marked by decreasing dependence on the outside world. 
The subjective aspect of this decreasing dependence is a rich field for psychoanalytic 
study. (5) The most important phase of human maturation is that of sexual ripening. 
The psychoanalysts have pointed out that it is a mistaken notion to assume an absence 
of the sex impulse in infantile life.. Genesis of the sex impulse: During adolescence the 
individual recapitulates the sex life of the infantile period, extending from birth to 
the fifth year. Between this period and that of puberty there lies a “latent” period 
of sex life. The prepubertal period of man seems to be longer than that of any other 
animal and seems tobe further distinguished by the fact that sexual maturation takes 
the form of initial development followed by an extended interruption, which is finally 
succeeded by a period of rapid growth.—Ernest Jones, Imago, IX (Heft 2, 1923), 
148-68. (II, x; I, 3.) L. W. 


The Ethnological Approach to the Family—This method makes possible a scientific 
study wherein a disinterested examination of the facts is a prime necessity. There , 
are fewer prejudices in studying the primitive family because it is not so close to us 
and we do not have our emotions tochd so easily. This approach also makes possible 
a genetic study.—William C. Smith, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (November- 
December, 1923), 102-7. (H, r; ITI, 1.) J. L. D. 


Der Unterschied im männlichen und weiblichen Entwicklungstempo und seine 
Bedeutung für die moderne Koeducationafrage.—Social survey: Biological data repre- 
senting the results of school surveys in many cities of Europe and America lead tọ the 
following conclusions: (1) in boys as well as girls the period of puberty is marked by 
accelerated growth, (2) the female developmental period runs its course in about x9 
years, while the male requires 24 years, A female puberty development is more rapid 
and thorough-going than that of the male and she has less surplus energy than the boy 
during adolescence, (4) while in the male puberty proceeds without profound physiologi- 
cal changes, in the female there occur serious transformations as is evidenced by men- 
struation, and (5) in addition the boy has the advantage of greater lung capacity, mus- 
cular strength, a relatively larger and more powerful body. Corresponding psychological 
factors may safely be assumed to be present although corroborative data are less con- 
` clusive and more difficult to obtain. Psychic adolescence occurs about a year sooner 
in girls than boys. Cultural process: A sharp distinction must be made between 
coeducation and coinstruction. The latter process is ideally carried out in the school- 
room, the former in the home. For coeducation differences in the rate of biological or 
psychological development are of little consequence, but for coinstruction they are 
important:—Georg Krogh-Jensen, Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, XLV (Heft 
t~2, 1923), 1-82. (II, 1; VI, 3.) L. W. 


Die sexuelle Moral und der Kommunismus.—The family and sexual morarity: 
Every economic system has its own sexual morals and every social class its own ideal 
conception of marriage. The communists are of course opposed to bourgeois sex 
morality, but they do not believe in absolute and unlimited freedom of sex life. The 
proletarian government policy is that of urging conservation of human resources and 
adherence to socio-hygienic principles in sex life. Itis not yet clear what form of sex 
relationships or marriage is consistent with the communistic viewpoint, but it is the 
aim of the government by means of systematic social education of the vouth to breed 
in the future generation a feeling of sympathy for each other and mutual respect whica 
will make the sex life lose much of its coarseness, sensuousneds, and erotic egoism. 
The new society, freed from the pecuniary and economic undercurrents of bygone 
days will in due time develop a new and higher form of sexual relationships and sexual 
morality.—Alexandra Kollontay, Die neue Generation, XIX (Heft 7, 8, 9, 1923), 
135-59. (II, x; VII, 3.) : L. W. 


Divorce.—Romance is an asset to society. If divorce is made too easy it leads to 
sexual promiscuity; if too difficult, it results in a cynicism about the most 
romantic of human institutions. Marriage should be made more difficult and divorce 
more decent.-Katherine F. Gerould, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXII (October, 1922), . 
460-70. (II, 3.) ; J.L. D. 
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_ Modern Sex Morality.—Mr. Bryan is wrong in demanding abstinence outside of 
permanent monogamy. Sex relaticns will become increasingly varied legally as in the 
cultures of history. Marriage should contin1e only while love exists. Children of 
divorced parents will be cared for by the state Clement Wood, New Republic, XK XVI 
September 12, 1923), 68-70. (II; 3.) W.M.G. 


Common Law Marriages.—The common ‘aw marriage may be contracted in two 
wavs: (x) per verba de praesenti, that is, by present consent to become husband and 
wife, and (2) per verba futuro, that is, by an agreement to become husband and wife in the 
future, followed by carnal intercourse. The theory of the latter is that carnal inter- 
course is the consummation of the previous agreement to marry in the futur2.—Otto E. 
Koegel, The Family, IV (November, 1923), 172-75. (II, 3.) J.L. D. 


Social Work as It Contributes to the Strengthening of Family Life.—The strength 


_ of the family comes not only from within but ics life is vitally affected by < multitude 


of influences from without. Environment plays a' mighty part in the quality of the 
family relationship. While working to make the community safe for the family, at 
the same time one must learn how to anticipate breakdowns in the relationships of the 
home and to set up devites to avoid their occurrencze.—Karl de Schweinitz, Journal of 
D. 


` ` Social Hygiene, IX (November, 1923), 449-58. (II, 3.) ah Gs 


Undercutting the Old Foundations.—In China the family has always been the unit 


. of social life. While modern industrialism has not done away with those age-long- 


virtues of respect for old age and the obligations of the young to care for the aged, yet 
it is dealing a blow at their power-—-M. T. Tckou, World Tomorrow, VI (November,. 
1923), 334-37. (II, 3.) A J. L. D. 


La question des mariages mixtes——Marriages between persons of differing reli- 
gion have multiplied greatly since the war, and canrot be prevented, though they 
frequently mean the impoverishment af Protestantism. It is deplorable for brothers 
and sisters to be attached to different religions, and to ridicule or scorn each other’s 


` faith, The Catholic vow dedicating the children to Catholicism is an imperfection. 


A marriage should not be hampered with mental restrictions, but should be an occasion 
for a more perfect evangelization.—H. Dartigue. Le Christianisme social (September~ 
October, 1923), 801-9. (IT, 30; IV, 4.) i E. P. G. 


Statutory Restrictions on Birth Control—If the control of conception, so far as 
medical or artificial measures are concerned, should become a matter of medical case 
work, physicians would even find themselves hampered <n several of the states. They 


` would be free to advise and prescribe with reference to contraception in Georgia, New 


> 


Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina,: Colorado, Indiana, Ohic, Wyoming, and 
Iowa. In New York and Minnesota they could advise and prescribe to the extent of 
curing or preventing disease. In practically all cf the ather states the obscenity laws 
‘would prevent such medical instructicns.—George E. Worthington, Journal of Social 
Hygiene, IX (November, 1923), 458-65. (I, 3; VIOI, 2.) J. L. D. 


Le mouvement familial.— The one fundamentcl question: the French family. From 
a survey of the efforts of the last twenty years to cope with the sericus problem of the 
depopulation of France is developed a criticism of the pregram of the Natalistes, whose 
efforts (simply to increase the number of births) would make for disorganization of 
the family. ‘Together with an appreciation of the work of M. Paul Bureau are extracts 
from his article, “Pour la Vie.” The paver concludes with a program for the restora- 
tion and increase of the French family.—A. Couvreur, La Réforme sociale, y; 
(November, 1923), 759-66. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) E. P. G. 


Un programme familial—Realization of th= falling birth-rate in France has 
resulted in two parties: Notalistes anc Familiaux. The fault of the former ts that 
they do not recognize marriage or a amily organization as necessary. The program 
of the Familiaux, however, requires satisfactory home conditions, family life, sick 
benefits, summer vacations, insurance in case of parents’ death. Suggestions are 
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offered for the formation of in Association familiale in any group.—H. Bénévant, 
La Réforme sociale, LXXXII (September-October, 1923), 681-91. (II, 3i r 2.) 


Zu den Ursachen des Gevurtenriickgangs.— Problems of population: The decline 
in the birth-rate is often attributed to the effects of venereal diseases. It is of course 
true that venereal disease cau es 50 per cent of all premature and still-births. But it 
is a significant fact that twenty years ago when the decline in the birth-rate in Germany 
began, the frequency of vene-eal disease was decreasing. The spread of contracep-: 
tive information and the inceasing number of contraceptive methods also fail to 
account for the declining birth-rate as can be seen among the French and Saxon 
peasants and the Turks to wŁom these technical devices are unknowa and who have 
nevertheless systematically czrried into practice the two-children family. The city: 
The decline in the birth-rate = greatest in the large cities, but the difference between 
city and rural community is nct as great in this respect as the difference between various 
occupational groups. Early carriage and the size of the family: The age at which the 
members of the various occudations are economically able to marry has a powerful 
influence on the size of the family. The family of the unskilled worker is much greater 
because he marries earlier, nct having to undergo a long period of technical training 
during which he is prevented From earning his maximum potential income. Similarly 
the farmer whose economic stetus is determined early in life is responsible for preventing 
a greater decrease in the birt1-rate. Vice and venereal diseases: The birth-rate must - 
depend upon the improved pcsition of the farmers and working classes for any possible 
increase.. Venereal diseases, 20wever, which have increased since the war may spread 
to such an extent that an increase in births will be out of the question for many years. 
The impoverishment of the state treasury prevents any concerted and effective public- 
health campaign against the ravaging effects of social diseases for some time to come.— 
Kuno Waltemath, Zeitschrif- fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LX XVII (Heft 4, 
1922-23), 559-70. (II, 3; V-II, 2, 3+) L. W. 


The Neighborhood as an Asset in Case Work.—As a practical step toward the 
growth of such knowledge as may be secured from such books as Professors Park and 
Miller’s Old World Traits Trensplanted, which describes the influences of racial organ- 
ization on the thought and acsions of their memters, and which constitute their environ- 
ment, it is suggested that the Welfare Associations should build up neighborhood 
records in their offices—Mazgaret F. Byington, The Family, IV (December, 1923), 
zo1-3. (II, 3; IX, 4.) J.L. D. 


A Study of Social Treatrent.—Treatment presupposes an adequate investigation, 
a diagnosis, and a plan, all =f which is taken for granted. But there are two other 
aspects connected with the case-worker task after these preliminaries have been 
accomplished, viz., the executive aspect of social treatment which involves the discovery 
of a particular resourcòand the arrangement for its use; and the leadership aspect 
which involves, primaril `, nct the use of other resources but the influence of the per- 
sonality of the worker- Porter E. Lee, The Famity, IV (December, 1923), 191-99. 
(IY, 3; IX, 4.) f ; J. L. D. 


Im. PLOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Indonesia and the Midde American Calendar.—Fritz Rock’s theory of Polyne- 
sian origin of the American Irtians is based on assumed knowledge of the Venus calendar 
by the Toltecs and the natives of Java, Hawaii, and Mongolia. The Toltec calendar 
was used by numerous other North American tribes along the west coast as far north 
as the Eskimo. It was knoven to an earlier people, the Mayas. The Venus and Toltec 
calendars could not have hzd a common origin due to essential divergencies. The 
Venus calendar was known among most of the ancient peoples of Asia.—M. W. Stirling, : 
American Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 228-46. (O, r.) M.W.G. 


Algonkian Influences unon Iroquois Social Organization.—Social grouping seems 
to have been maternal amon; Indians practicing agriculture, namely, the Iroquois, who 
coming from the south or west, drove out the Algonkian who were chiefly hunters with 
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paternal grouping. Change in the zconomic medz among the Iroquois at Oka contains 
evidence of accompanying change of social organizazion from maternal to paterral, 
which was probably due to some influence oi the Algonkians—F. G. Speck, Americon 
Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 219-27. (I, 1.) . wW. M. G. 


Notes on the Indians of Southern Massachusetts. —A study əf three skeletons of 


` Indians of the Pocumtuck and related tribas shows certain phenomena whith alter 


the position of the bones as the body was ozizinally interred with legs and arms flexed. 


-. The relics found in the grave of a chief’s daughter Indicate features of tribal culture-— 


“ 


Harris Hawthorne Wilder, «American Anthropelogist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 197- 
218. (IIL; 1.) : W. M. G. 


. 

Hopi’ Wowochim Ceremony.—Two performances of the nine-day initiation cere- 
mony into tribal societies among the Pueblo in the fall af 1920 showed that the societies 
were organized as military groups. The initiation ceremonies included purification 
by smoke, secret ceremonies within the kiva, and a public dance in closing. Com- 


. parison with cerémonies observed in 1898 showed differences.—Elsie Clews Parsons, 
` American Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 155-87. (I, 1) W. M.G. 


_ La propriété chez les sacvages.—This study is of property rights among savages 
living exclusively from hunting, fishing, and from gathering wild fruits. , In general, 
the soil belongs to the group, instruments and utensils are the property of the maker 
of-them, and habitations belong tc the family. There are moral ideas of property 


i ` also, for example, regarding tke totem. Ownership of zhe sea, of the soil, of handmade 


objects are considered in more detail. ‘Part IV of this article is devoted ta the owner- 
ship of social rights-Paul Descamps, Revue interuationale de Sociologie, XXXI 
(September-October, 1923), 490-565. (III, 1.) - E. P. G. 

` Social Life of the Eskimo of St. Lawrence Islan¢.—Government which was fer- 


merly based on five different clans is now organized_as a loose confederation of 
Pee ay gorena families regulated by unwritten laws. Extreme cases are 


‘handled bythe older men. Clothing consists chiefly of skins with the fur turned in. 


Tattoóing is common with beth men and women. Their winter homes are of drift- 
wood with skin roofs. An immer room—Ogrit—is used for sleeping. Food consists 
largely of meat seal and walrus, often decayed, sometimes whale and dog. Hunting, 
fishing, and trapping are the chief occupations for the men who are also ski:led carvers 
of ivory, The women make the clothes and prepare the food. Rubbing noses between 
mutually attracted‘members,cf opposing sexes is similer to kissing among Americans. 
Runhing, jumping, and wrestling are the chief sports Zor the men. Marriage occurs 
soon after puberty with girls, while men marry at a later age due to their greater num- 
ber. There is no wedding cer2mony, but the bey usually works a year or two for his 
prospective father-in-law before the girl becomes kis wife. Polygamy is disappearing 
due to decreasing difference Letweer. the numbers of the two sexes. Immorality is 
common, but is not concealed. Burial of the dzad calls for the garments of the deceased 
and members of his family ta be turned fur out. Eight pallbearers carry it to an 
open'grave. Belief in future life prevails, reincarnaticn occurring in the animal that 
first eats of the corpse. Chee ess, timid‘ty among the young, family affection, 
feir honesty, and lack of gambling are noticeable traits.—Riley D. Moore, Americas 
Anthropologist, XXV (July-September, 1923), 339-75. (III, 1, 3,6.) ° W. M. G. 


. Some Property Concepts and Marriage Customs of the Vandau.—Government 
consists of a chief, subchiefs, and the head-men of the kraals. Land is privately held, 


. but changes possession only as a gift. The Vandau are cattle-kezpers, and grazing 


land is free. Inheritance is in the mzle lire. Marriages may be arranged by parents 
or the boy and girl themselves. Dowry is paic in cattle. Polygamy was formerly 
common, but has decreased due to increased zost of living and the tax.—Melville J. 
Herskovits, American Anthropologist, XXN (July-September, 1923), 376-86. (III, 1; 
TI, 2.) 5 W. M. G. 


Tedi River District of Pap1a.—Natives found in this unexplored region of British 
Guiana were about five feet and eight inches in height. Their clothing consisted of a 


z $ 
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reed skirt hung in the rear from a belt, ornaments in the ears, 2 headband of pigskin, ’ 
and paint. Their language differed from that of the natives of Dutch Guiana on the 
east. Simple thatch huts over logs constituted their shelters—Leo Austen, Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXIL (November, 1923), 335-50. (IJ, 1.) W. M.G. 


At the Eisteddfod—This is a national celebration of Welsh music, poetry, and 
folk-lore in the native language. Eighteen thoùsand people gathered frow'all over 
the world to show their interest in the preservation of their group culture.—Lauchlan 
Maclean Watt, Scribner's, LXXIV (August, 1923), 235-39. OI, 2) W.M. G.. 


The Brazilian Soul—The Brazilian Psyche or soul is made up of three elements 
derived respectively, from the Portuguese, the Indian, and the negro, and found in the 
literature, folk-lore, and popular customs of the Brazilians. The Portuguese con- 
tributes the saudade which is a mixture of disappointed love, painful recollection; frus- 
trated hope, sorrow, and joy. Whoever feels saudade is happy and unhappy at the 
same time. , The Indian adds to this his disquietude of the cosmic terror, and-thé 
negro his extreme sensibility due to his deep resentment of his humiliation —Ronald 
de Carvalho, Inter-American, VII (October, 1923), 55-66. (IIL, 2, 4; I, eh n 


Communication on the Roads.—The hobo has thrown away the flat, pictureless 
words-of conventional speech along with shaving soap and pullmans. His communica- 
tions have directness and tang. A part of the hobo’s lexicon is presenteé.—Marguerite 
Arnold, World Tomorrow, VI (September, 1923), 271~72. (TU, 2; VIO, z} i 


Rome: A Historical Survey.—The ñfth and fourth centuries B.C., the period 
between the expulsion of the Etruscans and the wars which marked the entry of Rome 
into world politics, was the great formative period of Roman history. It was the age 
that forged the political and military organization that was to prove the strongest 
factor in the ancient world, to break Carthage and the East and to realize at last the 
Hellenistic ideal of a world kingdom. Yet this ideal was not grasped by the early 
Latins, for they were a peasant people ard all of their energies were concentrated on 
the two essential problems of their land, its tillage and its defense. Hence their history , 
is hard to write for they left no material evidence of their culture, like the Etruscans. 
nor written records, like their Hellenized descendants.—Christopher Dawson’ and 
Alexander Farquharson, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 296-311. . (IIL, 3.) 

jeueD. ` 


White Migration to the Dominions.—Continued unemployment to the extent of 
1,500,000 for a period of four years with a net increase in population of 100,002 per 
year in Great Britain makes emigration vital. Australia offers an agricultural oppor- 
tunity for an additional 15,000,000. Objections have been raised pointing to capital- 
istic avarice and difficulty in adjustment. More careful selection, preparation, and 
handling are necessary.—‘‘Australian,” C. M. Macinnes, Contemporary Review, 
CXXIV (October, 1923), 463-78. (III, 4.) 3 W. M. G.’ 


Les problèmes internationaux de l'émigration et de Pimmigration.—The phe- 
nomenon of emigration has been neglected in social studies, because of the difficulties 
it presented. But emigration has become such an important problem of late that we 
are at a crisis. Although the war cut down emigration very much for four years, it’ 
has increased again, and must be studied, and a technique evolved. Causes of the - 
evils of emigration are social, political, and economic. Remedies so far have been con- 
fined to inadequate legislation. There are also moral issues. The status of the 
emigrant must be more justly defined. Bilateral treaties will be further developed, 
and International labor offices—perhaps, too, a permanent Committee of Emigration.— 
L. Varlez, Reme économique internationale, III (September, 1923), 415-56. (TIL, 4; 
VI, x.) E. P. G. 


` 


$ 
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. Der Amerikanismus.—The analysis of Americanism from the siand point of folk- 
psychology: The rise of colonial Spanisi-America is characterized by the transplanta- 
. tion of medieval Spanish culture and by the Jossilization of this culture in its new 

“ habitat due to social isolation. While contirental Spanish culture kept on growing, 
colonial Spanish culture became a corpse. Anglo-Saxon, like Spanish, colonization of 

America proceeded mainly from religious motives, but, while in the South the Roman 

Catholiz church was dominant, in the North a number of religious sects lived a rele- 

tively autonomous existence until Puritan influence became dominant. Fantastic 
- self-indulgence was the outstanding mark of life organization of the South, as contrasted 

withthe frugal economy and rigid self-discigline of the North. Immigration: The 
earlier settlers of North America became the cerriers of European culture to the new 
world. In the course of time the.social patterrs which they represented became 
adapted to the new environment. Since then the influence which successive waves of 
immigrants have exerted has steadily decreased, because the native American culture 
has ecquired a dominant position. One of the most important additions to the Ameri- 
can stock is represented by the “forty-eighters.” of whom Karl Schurz is a representa- 
` tive in the United States and Giuseppe Garibaldi in South America. The subsequent 
- immigration was motivated not by religious, moral or political but mainly by economic 
factors. . Assimilation: The immigrant of recent’ years finds a less plastic milieu in 
America than his predecessors. He is confronted with tke necessity of adapting his 
mode-of life to a relatively. ready-made society. The world-war has strengtrened the 
political, economic and spiritual nativistic sentiments, but has, at tke same time, led 
to a preferential attitude toward the respective matherlands—England in the North, 
Spain ir. the South.—Albert Haas, Zeitschrift far Politik, XII (Heft 1, 1923), 1-40. 
_ GO, 4, 5; VII, 2.) ; L. W. 


. Chin-kuo Ren Kou tze Fen Pei ‘Redistribution of the Chinese Population) —Ninety- 
six per cant of the entire Chinese poptlation (atout 400,0c0,000) inhabit China Proper 
(18 provinces, 1,396,583 square miles). Mongolia, Manchuria, Sinkiang, and Tibet 
beautiful places with a territory twice as large £s China Proper, are thinly populated 
(about 2,880,893 square miles with 3c,000,00c poprlation). A redistribution of popu- 
lation therefore is necessary.—Y. C. Chang, Chinese Journcl of Sociolegy, I (February, 
1922), 18-21. (ID, 4; VII, 2.) ` To W. 


owe 


- Are Americans a Timid People?—American timidity consists in fear of speaking . 
truth frankly when it varies from the opinions and policies of our group, whetier it be 
church, political party, newspaper, club, or lodge. The British people have maintained 
this ‘scrt of freedom. more successfully than have Americans. Henry Adams and 
Admiral Sims are outstanding exceptions to the typical American as characterized by 
Sinclair Lewis in Babbitt —Agnes Repplier, Fale Keview, XII (October, 1923), 1-13. 
(III, 6.) ; : W. M. G. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Beginnings of a Labor Movement.—The labor movement in China began about 
tgoo, After the revolution of 1911 the movement was temporarily checked because 
some of the workers were connected with the defeated party. During the war the 
Chinese laborers began to organize again under the stress of economic changes. In 1920 
news of strikes and labor unions made its appearance in the newspapers.—~H. C. Shen, 
World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1¢23), 340-42. (IV, x.) J. L. D. 


Sindacalismo di lavoratori intelletuali —While the laboring classes have demanded 
higher and higher wages, intellectual workers, 2s a class, have not secured a correspond- 
ing increase. In the present crisis intellectuals can hardy meet expenses. They, 
too, must:develop an organization—and one not “imited to national confines would be 
best—in order to maintain their families on a suitable plane, and still follow their 
intellec‘ual callings —P. Pergolesi, Rivista Internazisnale di scienze sociali e discipline 
ausilisrie, XCVII (September, 1923}, 23-33. (IV, 1.) E. P. G. 


I! problema sociale in Mazzini ed in Marx.—Both reformers emphasized that 
emancipation and reorganization could only be secured through increased education. 


2 
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Both pointed out the necessity of class action and a fighting spirit among citizens and 
workmen. Mazzini had to learn what a vital element in Italy is-the great middle 
class, whose “goodness” and objection to viclence threatened to compromise the efficacy 
of this program of force—R. Mondolfo, Critica scciale, XXXIII (June 15-30, 1923), 
181-86. (IV, 1; VII, 2.) © EPG 


Syndicalism in Italy.—The Fascisti political movement had its counterpart in the 
labor organization of La Confederazione delle Corporazioni Sindacali. Previously labor 
was controlled by a Socialist program. The new organization co-ordinates the interests 
of capital and labor. Its membership, in excess of 1,500,000, indicates its strength. 
It is organized locally without strong central control. Its program places emphasis 
upon education of its members with the view of raising their posttion—Dr. James 
Murphy, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXVII (October, 1923), 348-61. ya Ty Via 


The Home of the Free.—To those who would understand much of what lies behind 
and ahead of the race problem, may secure, in this study, a close-up view of the Negro 
women who have crept out from the shadow of slavery and made the bridge between 
the old slavery days and the sixty difficult years of freedom.—Rosa B., Cooley, Survey, 
LI (November, 1923), 148-55. (IV, 2.) : J. L. D. 


Color Prejudice.—Color prejudice is merely a common form of provincialism. 
Race prejudice is the substance underlying it. Men hate the ones they have injured, , 
despise them for their subjection, and black2n their character to justify their oppression. ` 
The movement among colored races has similarities to the feminine movement. Their 
success is just as possible-—Sydney Olivier, Contemporcry Review, CXXIV (October, 
1923), 448-57. (IV, 2; I, 4.) W. M. G. 


Psychology, Anthropology, and Race.— Psychology and anthropology: Psychologists 
are laying aside the anecdotal method in the evaluation of individual and racial worth, 
and every anthropologist will welcome an improvement in technique that promises to 
shed light on one of the most obscure of his own problems, the question of the inter- 
relation of empirically observed achievement and innate capacity. The psychologists _ 
who are most prominently associated wita anthropological applications of theirfnew 
tool are so ignorant of anthropology that their results are Orne. Anthropologists 
accept the blame for the spread of som misconceptions. Races: They deny the 
doctrine of absolute racial equality. Differences in racial culture are not necessarily 
rooted in any innate difference. Explanation of extreme deviations from the norm 
is not found in heredity. A program of research in this field may find valuable material 
in the differences between the inhabitants of northern and southern Italy, and between 
the various Scandinavians—Robert H. Lowie, American Anthropologist, XXV (July- 
September, 1923), 291-303. (IV, 2; IT, 5.) W. M. G. 


Did Passive Resistance Fail?—Passive resistance in the Ruhr did not achieve its 
ultimate aim because of mismanagement on the part of the Berlin Government, the 
corruption in the financial side of the struggle, and the miscalculations on the part of 
the Cuno government as to the duration of the contest and how it should be carried on. 
Its success for eight months assured the possibility of its complete success in the future. 
—Q, G. Villard, Nation, CXVII (November 28, 1923), 600-601. (IV, 2; VII, 4.) 

. W. M. G. 


The Nature of Political Thought.—Theze have been two conflicting theories con- 
cerning the nature of political evolution; one, that government is a natural growth in 
which the deliberate purposes of man have little part; the’other, that it is determined 
by human needs and man adapts the mezns to the desired ends. Between these two 
extremes a true political theory may be found, viz., through a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of past political thought, the cultivation of a critical historical attitude, and the 
acceptance of the.principles of evolution—Raymond G. Gettell, American Political 
Science Review, XVII (May, 1923), 204-15. (IV, 3; VL, 3.) J. L. D. 


_ , Gouvernants et gouvernés dans la socisté politique——Leon Duguit and the real- 
istic doctrine of sovereignty—a review of the Traié de droit constitutionnel. The 
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essentiel element contributing to the rise of government is the community of traditions 
among a group of people, their dsp:rations, and the necessities of the hour. At first 
the chief is always he who possesses leadership; the governed are thos: who, by a famil- 
iar social psychology, are satisfied tobe led. If more than one leader arises at one time, 
pe litical parties form. Sociological criticisms of Duguit’s conclusions are made.— 
- Warnotte, Revue de l’Institut de Sociologie (Instituts Solecy), IV (July, 1923), 23-52. 
(IV, z; VIL 4.) re Í . EPG. 


Guild Socialism and Pluralism.—The doctrine of guild socialism cannot be classed 
_ as a form of political pluralism. Although the Socialists have denied the justification 
` and existence of the unitary state, they include in their plans the citizen as a unit for 
representation while the pluralists adopt group representation.—Ellen D. ‘Ellis, 
Americcn Political Science Review, XVII (November, 1923), 584-06. (VIL 4; 
IV, 3.) f ; “W. M. G. 


The Church in China—Among the gifts from the West to China are two, Chris- 
tianity and the industrial system, that stand in marked contrast to zach otker. The 
‘industrial movement is creating CŁina’s most sezious problems. It looks as if the 
future af China will depend upon the issue of the race between Christianity and indus- 
trialism.—Lucius C. Porter, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), al KA 4.) 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Rise of the Rural Problem.—There are two chief processes which have been 
mainly vesponsible for the rise of that set of conditions anc desires which go under the 
name “the rural problem’—(a) the growing recognition of the difference between 
rural and urban life and (b) the change in the rural situation itself-—Carl C Taylor, 

Journal of Social Forces, IX (November, 1923), 29-36. (V, x.) J. L. D. 


Training for Rural Leadership: I. The Missouri Plen.—Field work consists of 
two kinds, viz., (x) community orgarization in which the student observes and partici- 
pates in community activities under supervision and with the sanction of the com- 
munity, and (2) in work with local or county agencies where the student takes part in 
the regular work of the agency especially in its organ‘zation and admiristrative 
aspects.——E. L. Morgan, Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 41—42. (V, 1.} 


Rural Life in American Art-——The most significant thing about American agri- 
culture is not the hoe, nor any other tool, nor the processes by which these were used, 
_ but itis the living product. Itis the kernel of wheat, the ear of corn, tue bale cf cotton, 
the orange, apple, the Guernsey milk cow. Artis tc symbolize these wonderful created 

aa J: Galpin, Journal of Social Forces, IL (November, 79384 Big 
V, 1. i .L. dD. 


Rural Standards of Living in the South.—Tkere is a widespread belie? in this 
country that high standards of living among the farming population are correlated 
with fertile soils, and vice versa. A little reflection will show that soil need rot neces- 
sarily intluence standards of living at all. Climete, topography, changes in the gen- 
eral culture of the country, are factors determining standards of living as well as soil.— 
‘Roland M. Harper, Journal of Social Forces, IL (November, 1923), oe BAA 1.) 


Some Unwritten History of Farms.—Three zenerations of but thirty years each 
carry our farm families back to times when'all their hay was mowed by scythes, and 
all their grain was reaped by cradles and sickles, bcund by hand and thrashed by flail. 
Historians do not write of such matters, but they ere talked of in farm homes; many 
things are written that mean less tc the fortunes of Americans.—Clarke F. Ansley, 
` Survey, LI (November, 1923), 203-3. (V, 1.) Í J- L. D. 


Our Emptying Villages: The Danger end the Remedy.— Unfavorable corn prices 
discouraging production, the introduction of laber-saving machinery, and the attrac- 
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tions of town life are the chief causes for the depopulation of the-rural communities 
in England. ‘The suggested remedy is in che introduction of a small-holding scheme 
similar to that in operation in Denmark—L. F. Easterbrook, Fortnightly Review, 
CXIV (November, 1923), 800-808, (V, 1; IM, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Church and the Country Life Movement.—The country parson has indeed 
a cure of souls but we are moved with the conviction that the soul lives in the com- 
munity, Therefore, the minister must live in the country with his people and be the 
' inspirer of social work, and the satisfier of individual needs. If there is to be a country 
church in America the religious life must be satisfying and the social life must be 
awakened.—-Warren H. Wilson, Journal of Social Forces, II(- ‘November, 1923), e 
(V, x; VI, 2.) J. L. D. 


A Study of the American Village —Tke study is carried on by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and seeks to secure a picture of each village community 
investigated. All social institutions aré surveyed but the emphasis is on the com- 
munity and not on any one agency. Among agencies and institutions, the church and 
school are considered as of major importance. “Each investigation covers not only the 
incorporated village but also the total contiguous area entering into the economic and 
social community—Edmund deS. Brunner, Journal of Social ‘Forces, YL (November, 
1923), 53-54. (V, 1; VI, 2, 3.) J. L. D. 


Agricultural Unrest May Lead to Bolshevism in China.—The Chinese farmers are 
living on the verge of starvation. ` On this account there is in most parts of the country 
a more or less serious agricultural unrest. This is realized everywhere and is the basis 
of the bandit problem. This is the reason why many people fear that Bolshevism may 
still find its way into China.—Chang Chi- -Sen, China Weekly Review, XXVI {September, 
1923), 8-9. (V, 1; VII, 1.) J. L. D. 


The City-Drift of Population in Relaticn to Social Efficiency. —The rural com- 
munity producrs fewer leaders per hùndred thousand than the city. The adjustment 
of population to production has been apparently prompt. The decrease in the rela- 
tive number of farms will necessitate imports or lowering of the standard of living. — 
R. Clyde White, Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 17-23. (V, ap y 2.) 


. 


Training for Rural Leadership: II. The North Carolina Plan.—The first problem 
of the school of public welfare is that of providing proper organization for classroom 
instruction, affording social laboratories and field work; practicing social engineering, 
as well as making scientific inquiry into essential social facts and publishing them,— 
heat B. Sanders, Journal of Social Forces, IL (November, 1923), 42-45. me I; 
X, 6 J. L. D. 


Un coin de vieille France aux États-Unis: La Nouvelle-Orléans.—Few cities of 
America have any wealth of history, but New Orleans is an exception. Here is spoken 
the French language; here are ancient customs, historic names, quaint architecture, 
music, and even cooking is typically French. Its physiognomy is distinctly European, 
and the balconies and galleries of the French quarter attest a vanished luxury of 
colonial days. Ancient gardens and moss-covered oaks have been permitted to remain 
where they were while the traffic of a United States city has grown up around them— 
a strange union of old and new!—Maria Tastevin, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 
CXVII (October, 1923), 97-106. (V, 2; IH, 3.) E. P. G. 


A Free City and a World in Chains.—This is an interpretative study of Geneva 
and the League of Nations. The sketch aims at presenting an outline picture of the 
League, (a) in terms of the diverse social heritages which compose its ill-knit body of 
traditions, (b) in relation to the complementary traditions and aspirations of the Free 
City, where, by a strangely appropriate sequence of events, the League is located. 
This is submitted as a contribution to theory of contemporary social evolution, and as 
an illustration of the type of analysis which sociological tradition would seem to call 
for.—Victor Branford, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 265-73. iy 2; 
VII, 3.) J. L. D. 
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VIL SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


What May the Social Worker Expect of the Church?—The modern church must 
dercand of its ministry an inteligen- appreciatioc. of social problems and a willingness 
to co-operate with'social agencies, but its peculiar task is to create the spirit of good-will 
and to inspire men of good-will to heroic service in the social relations of human-life-— 
Shailer Mathews, Journal of Retigion, III (November, 1923), 632-47. we 


Social Composition of the High School.—Survey of Ligh-school students in Bridge- 
port, Conn., Mount Vernon, N.Y., St. Louis, Mz., Seattle, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and the University of Chicago High School shewed that social selection by classes is 
effective to a large degree in determining the extent of higher education, the choice of 
curricula, and the expectation of entering cclleze. Tke orivate secondary school is 
distinctly a class institution—G, 5. Counts, New Refublic, XXXVI (November 7, 
1923, Supplement), 5-7. (VI, 3.) ` W. M. G. 


Socializing the Social Studies.—The socialized school selects that infarmation to 
be mastered and those skills to be developed whic will render the largest service to the 
individual in practical life.—H. B. Wilson, Journal of Education, LXVIII (October, 
1923), 381-83. (VI, 3.) . ' J.L. D. 


La ploutocratie, aux Etats-Unis, ménace la Ebre diffusion du savoir.—Plutocracy 
meraces the free distribution cf knowledge in American schools. The list of professors 
whe have fallen victim to the tyrenny increeses annualy. An atmosphere of reserve 
at in the presentation of all subjects, especially those related to political economy. 

lutccratic control of money distribution permits such dictation both in public educa- 
tion and in the endowed colleges and universitizs—F. Roman, Reiue internationale de 
sociologie, XXXI (May-June, 1923), 245-55. (VI, 3.) E. P. G. 


The International Hobo College.—Theze colleges are located in the Bowery of 
New York, the Tenderloin óf Philadelphie, and the West Madison Street section of 
Chicago. The purpose is to give the hobos < mode of expression, organize them as a 
unit, and help them with their problems—TJanes Eads Howe, World Temorrow, VI 
(September, 1923), 276. (VL 3; VII, 1.) J.L. D. 


The Prisoner: Public Sərvant.—For a cectury the contractor has made prison 
industry pay, and has taken the profits. Gradually and patiently a change has been 
brought about, and the priscn workshop has zeen restored to public use.—E. Stagg 
Whitin, Survey, LI (October, 1923), 69-71. “VI, 6.) J.L. D. 


The Bill for Benevolence.—The giver and the taxpayer who have yielded grourd 
rapidly after every onslaugkt have suddenly and naturally begun to respond more 
grudgingly and slowly. Wen we are faced in all fields with a demand increase in 
excess of an income increase, the result is competition among all benevolent projects 
for a share of the normal income that is sa Leen as to create a serious problem. 
Wiliam J. Norton, Survey, LI (November, 1923), 182-85. (VI, 4.) J. L. D. 


The Motion Picture as a Factor in Pubic Education.—A student body of over 
fifty millions attend some p=rformance every week of the year. This number sits in 
a theater under almost ideal conditions irom an educational point of view. Here no 
effcrt is made to secure interest and attention. Tke voluntary disposition to be in 
_ attendance and the physica. corditions are such as to compel concentration upon the 
developing phases of the picture. This is a fact that must not be undervalued in an 
educational program.—Edwin A. Lee, Hlenzentary School Journal, XXIV (November, 
1923), 184-90. (VI, 4; VIL, 2.) w. j.L. dD. 


Betterment of Crimina. Justice-—Three stages may indicate the development of 
criminal procedure in the United States: (1) >olonial or experimental, (2) pioneer, and 
(3) modern or reconstruction. ‘Change in excnomic end social problems end increasing 
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knowledge in social sciences have begun to influence a reform in legal methods. The 
Consolidated Criminal Cocrt of Detroit is the most advanced.—J. B. Reynolds, 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, X (July, 1923), 71-79. te 5) a ; 


The Court of Industrial Relations.—It has been brought to light that the Industrial 
Court eventually may be the means of saving the labor organizations from themselves. 
It will protect them from the encroachment of the “red” element which seeks to reduce 
the dignified labor organization to the status of a mob with mob spirit. If such a 
court becomes universally acknowledged, this would save untold millions. of dollars 


to the laborers and many more millions to the public—Frank W. Blackmar, Journal’ - 


of Applied Sociology, VILL (November-December, 1923), 84-93. (VWI, 5; Y, s2 
aot Te ft . L. 
The Dead Hand Harnessed.—The “Community Trust Idea” as organized in 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, New York, Chicago, and other large cities is providing an 
intelligent administration of bequests for the public welfare, thus eliminating the prob- 


lem. of obsolete gifts—Welter Greenough, Scribners, LXXIV (aeomp. 1923), 


697-705. (VI, 6.) 


Das Kommunale Nachrichtenwesen.—Origin of the community newspaper: The 
original manner of spreadirg information in the community was through the town 


crier, through reading in the church, in the market place and the streets. A later form, - 


dependent on the decreasing illiteracy of the population, was that of posting bulletins 
on public buildings and the distribution of leaflets. With the development of popular 


participation in local goverrment the community press became a necessity. At frst. 


the newspaper was official, confining itself to factual material, but later as a private 
enterprise it assumed a partisan political character, becoming an instrument of prop- 
aganda or a purely commercial venture. In those cities where the community paper 


has continued to be an official publication it has lost its significance because of the ` 


inability to appeal to the interest ofthe reading public as a whole. The daily press: 
The modern.newspaper is characterized by the attempt to have an effect on a body of 
readers, to win and retain their interest and support. Asa result the press is partisan 


and at best presents factual material in a colored light. The official communal press, 


can serve a function by giving the public an unbiased viewpoint which the reader can 
set off against the controversial, sensational, and distorted news ‘columns of his private 
newspaper.—Dr. Schöne, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXVII 
(Heft 4, 1922-23), 507-52. (VI, 7; V, 3.) ; L. W. 


VII. SOCIAL. SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Atavisme économique.—A reply to the reasoning of M. Georges Valois touching 
statements made by Yves-Guyot in his book, D Economie de Veffort. The whole 
history of human inventions shows that man seeks to minimize effort. Social and 
political behavior, rules and customs, all are clearly based on that law. To seek 
return at any time to an older order is to propose the annihilation of prozress.—Yves- 
Guyot, Journal des économisies, LEX XII (October, 1923), 129-49. WIL 1.) 

; E. P. 


- 


D’une société économigze des nations.—We are always in some sort of anarchy— ‘ 


in rebellion against what is. The war is not responsible for the present condition, for 
the world was virtually in a state of bankruptcy in 1914. War left things much as 
they were—the same economic struggle between nations. _ Instead of making an effort 


to establish equilibrium, the victorious group demands more than the vanquished can ` 


pay. No league of nations can be formed which is not in essence a society for a world 
. political economy, guaranteeing the equilibrium of the nations.—H.-Hauser, Scientia, 
XVI (November, 1923), 331-38. (VII, r.) E. P. Ge 


The Industrial Invasion of China.—The first’ impulse to modern industry in China 
was from the desire of certain Chinese officials to correct the military weakness of the 
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empire. This led to the development of the zoal and iron resources of China. About 

:- 1880 the foreigners took an interest in developing the textile industries. China 
interfered with this enterprise not because she ieared machinery but because she 
feared that the foreigners would secure a strangling hold upon the throat of her natural 
pats -—Tayler Dennett, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), sr, WH, 
I. 


China’s Industrial Future—Can China dzvelop a distinctive order? While 
there are signs that the ancient gild system has power cf adaptation, it must be con- 
fessec that modern industry in China is growing up outside the gild systen.—J. B. 
Tayler, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), 337-39. (VII, 1.) J. L. D. 


The Psychological Basis of Economic Theory.—The economic relation s seldom, 
if ever, purely economic. All economic contacts, like other social contacts between 
individuals, stir in those individuals, in greater cr less degree, some of the primary 
instinctive emotions, and the economic relations established are colored accordingly. 
This relation may be poisoned by the excitation af anger, disgust, the mortification of 
self-esteem; or it may be sweetened or consol:dated by tke excitation of the generalized 
parertal instinct, of the instinct of comrades:1ip and of the complex of instincts which 
“generate. the sentiment of loyalty.—Gilbert Slater, Sociological’ Review, XV Dereben, 
1923}, 278-85. (VII, 1; I, 4.) JL 


Leisure and Mechanism.—Industrialism reyaires 2's} ystem of vites based on 
SUCCESS as opposed t to an ideal, non-industrial comnminity based on instinctive happiness, 
friendly feeling, enjoyment of bzauty and knowledge. Morality depends on the satis- 
faction of purely selfish desires. Instinctive happiness is to be found largely in physical 
well-being, and freedom from irksome routine. Needs differ from desizes in being 
conditioned by civilization while desires are found in ‘primitive life. Friencly feeling 
assumes an emotional interest on the part o? an individual in a few other individuals 
resulting in co-operation to meet competitiors of Efe. Industrialism does not tolerate 
the artistic attitude on the part of the young cf their own group. Pure science or 
research as an end in itself is the desirable side of knowledge. Historically, all utiliza- 

’ tions of invention have been harmiul.—Bertrand Russell. Dial, LXXV (August, 1923), 
ros—22. (VII, x; I, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Principles of Education —True eduzational principles must show how things 
are done and how educational zesults are ackieved. These principles exist in nature 
and zre derived from a study of nature, and in view of this fact they have their origin 
in biology, psychology, and sociology so far as ttey are -nvolved in he natural evolu- 
tion of organic beings.—Ira W. Howerth, Edecational Review, LXVI November, 
1923), 191-95. (VIL, 2.) J. L. D 


. Culture vs. Civilization.—We should d> all in ou- power to make the people 

realize the danger of materialism, mechanism, and incustrialism. They should be 

. made to feel that the moment civilization, with its material comforts and satisfactions, . 

begins to lead and direct, humanity, instead of being controlled by it, kecomes a 

curse instead of a blessing. —William Nathansor, Open Court, XXXVII ‘September, 
1923), 571-76. (VI, 2.) LLD 


China’s Renaissance.—The Chinese Reraissance Movement is an Danon of 
the urgent contacts between the Chinese and tke Western civilizations. It seeks to 
re-evaluate the old ‘civilization and to build up a new one. It emphasizes scientific 
methods, democratic principles, social idealism. and thoroughgoing reconstruction. 
Projesscrs and students take the most important pazt—Timothy Tirgfang Lew, 
China Today Througk Chinese Eyes, I (March, 102 923), 21-33. (VII, 2, 4; IO, Ei a 

~ å ' T.C. W. 


‘Religious Education for a New Democracy.—Our task is the achievement of a 

ı truly social democracy. Religion is a creacive energy. In its creative periods the 

Christian religion has been fruitful for democracy. Out of its Ee ae values democ- 

racy has grown.—Eugene W. Lyman, Journal af Religion, III (September, 1923), 
449-57. (VII, 2.) J.L. D. 
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Le travail humain.—All organization of work is governed by the econcmy of forces; 
the work of muscles, digestion, brain in the physical body, as well as organized labor, 
is based upon increased efficiency together with minimization of effort. Yet we have 
evolved no technique for the conservation of individual human aptitudes. This 
article suggests methods of evaluating physical and mental aptitudes, with the aim 
of aiding in the choice of profession for the greater development of the personality and 
the increased contributions of the individual—Jules Amar, Le Musée social, XXX 
(September, 1923), 293-311. (VII, 2.) i E. P. G. 


Shih-Mo Shih Sing Wen Hwa Di Chen Tsing Chen (What Is the New Spirit 0 
the New Culture ?).—The new life-process of the New Cultural Movement (China, 
is from static to dynamic philosophy of life, competitive to co-operative way of living, 
“family-unit” to “society-unit,” nationalism to internationalism, aristocratic to demo- 
cratic idealism. The new way of thinking is from that of arbitrary to emancipative, 
superstitious to scientie —K.T T. Chen, Young Chine, IT (June, 1920), z5 A 2). 


On the Mechanism of “cultural Variations.—There are two distinct psychological 
proces involved in the increasing adaptation of the group to its environment. We 
ve the rational judgment, which consists essentially in the individual’s capacity 
for consciously recognizing uniform laws relating to cause and effect in human affairs . 
i.e., of profiting by experience. Then there is a process of infrarational judgment in 
which experience plays no part, but which depends upon definite unconscious varia- 
tions in the receptive attitude of the average individual toward particular classes of 
ideas, —C. W. Soal, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 313-20. a 2) 5 


Ulicit Naturalizing of Religion.—Although worship promotes useful ends in human 
social life, it must not be made a mere means to a utilitarian end. It demands a meta- 
physical object of worship. To leave religion with merely psychological attitudes or | 
social task is illicitly to naturalize it. - The object of worship must be worthy of wor- 
ship; it must be God.—William Ernest Hocking, Journal of Religion, III eveser 
1923), 561-89. (VII, 2.) J. L. 


P'ing Min Chiao Yu Sing Yuan Tung (Popular Education Movement) —The move- 
ment came from two distinct influences: (1) experimental work among 209,000 Chinese 
laborers in Europe during the war; and (2) self-expression of youth among common 
people since the Student Movement. The purpose of this educational movement is 
to educate all the common people in China in simple scientific methods —Y. S. Ang, 
New Education, V (December, 1922), 1007-26. (VII, 2.) T. C. W. 


Ausblicke auf kulturphilosophische und pädagogische Fragen und die Jugend- 
bewegung.—The’ person and the cultural process: The question of the degree of the 
plasticity of human nature has reappeared with new emphasis in view of the cataclys- 
mic changes that have taken place in the social life of Central Europe. The educability 
of the modern child has been found, by experiments, to be much greater than has 
hitherto been supposed. Education: The awareness of this fact places a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility upon the modern teacher. He has every reason to 
be optimistic. The youth-movement: The youth-movement of today is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the opportunity jor working great changes not only in the 
objective world about us, but also in human nature itself. It needs to become equally 
conscious of the urgent necessity of acquiring a technique, which is ever becoming more 
complex, without which these changes cannot be brought about or the gains made;be 
maintained.—E. R. Jaensch, ene fir Psychologie, XCII, (Heft 3-6, 1923), 
261~80. (VII, 2, 4.) L. W. 


Basic Principles of Liberty.—In republics and democracies laws should be pro- 
posed, urged, and voted for only by citizens who expect to obey them; enforced by 
majorities who are themselves law abiding, and whose vital moral interests are con- 
trolled and regulated by private conscience and public opinion rather than by legisla- 
tive bodies and administrative agents—Franklin H. Giddings, The Independent, CXI 
(October, 1923), 186. (VII, 3.) J. L. D., 
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» Czechoslovakia—Creation of this republic was due to clever propaganda. - Stabi- 
lization of currency and land reform aid in economic unification while the Sokol utilizes 
national culture in its effort toward unification. ‘The addition of a different group in 
Podkarpatska Rus presents a problem.—Vioz L Paradise and Helen Campbell, 
Seribner’s, LXXIV November, 1923), 596-6508. (VII, 3; IV, 2) W. M. G. 


A Decade of Social Progress: Massachesetts.—Measured by the legislative 
gauge the advance of Massachusetts in the pas: ten yezrs has been a consolidation of 


„gains. The widow’s pension, the non-support proceedings, and the law of xorg 


requiring adult children to support their deperdeat parents are some of the social 
measures passed,- Robert W. Kelso, Journa! cf Sccial Forces, IL (November, 1923), 
55757» (VII, 3.) i J. L. D. 


Implications of Democratic Leadership—The first is that, barring accident, 
democratic leadership is possible of attainmert >y all normal persons; second, persons 
may falsely delude themselves into thinking that they are democratic leaders; third, 
the very exercise of social power weakens a p2rson’s spirit of democratic leadership; 
aud lastly, democratic leadership produces results slowlyx—-Emory S, Bogardus, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (November—Lezember, 1923), se oe 3.) 

X . D, 


Individual Differences and the Democretic Thesry.—Aristotle and John C. 
Calhoun agreed that democracy ‘does not infer zhat mer. are equal, but that some are 
superior to others and therefore should govern while the menial tasks are pertarmed by 
an inferior class. Lester F. Ward opposed this with the view that envircnmental 
opportunity continually made for equality. Paysicel, mental, and moral differences 
are determined by heredity and remain in the =xmé reletion throughout lifs in spite 
of experience and training. Pearson states that th= ratio of the value of inheritance 


_ to that of environment is as seven to one. Success ir leadership is determined by 


inherited energy, intelligence, special aptitudes, anc. character traits. Feeble-minded 
and intelligence test records are evidence. Tte application of tais theory makes 
permanent stratified classes of society with greater liber-ies and prerogatives for some 
and less for others.—F. H. Hankins, Politica! Scsence Quarterly, XXX VIIL (September, 
1923), 388-412. (VII, 3; I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Der Begriff der Nation und die Idee einer Vilkergemeinschaft—Social crganize- 
tion: The idea of a community of nations—if a nation is conceived of as a social unit 
for the realization of a set of values—is in no sense fantastic and impossible of realiza- 
tion. On the contrary, nations are in need of 2 mutual complementary re-ationship 
into which a community of nations would brirg tae. The development of a culturel 
world can only be hoped for through the mechanism of national culture-bearing units. 
Nationalism: To expect the realization of this objective during the present historical 
epoch which is characterized by orgies of nationalistic egoism is ou: of the question; 
but on the other hand, the prospect of a contiruetion of the present status must appeal 
to most thinking men as senseless and depressrg. It is within the provirce of the 
social philosopher to analyze the relationshids existing between the values of each 
national group, but it is dangerous for him to >rognosticate for the future.—Nicolai 
von Bubnoff, Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LI (Heft 1, 1923), 110-68. 
(VU, 3; V, 3; IV, 2.) L. W. 


Hegel und der Staat.—Historians of philosophy are fast learning that in order to 
know a thing it is necessary to trace its origin amd development and that this must be 
done by the use of the original source material The biological approach which is 
implied in the biological method has been incorporated in the historical methodology. 
The present work emphasizes the relationship between the development of the Hegelian 
system and the historical phenomena of the Ete eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. It adds a considerable fund of ozigirel data zo the literature which is not 
found in earlier works of Dilthey, Haym, Kuno Fischer, Lasson, and Heller.—Franz 
Rosenzweig (reviewed by Ferdinand Tönnies), Zeitschrift für Politik, XIII (Heft 2, 
1923), 172-76. (VII, 3; X, 3.) L. W. 
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Asia Tsing Nien Guon Min Yuan Tung (The Youth Movement in Asia)—The 
youth of various countries in Asia have been fighting for freedom and self-expression, 
The Youth Movement in China, the Self-Government Movement of Youth in Korea, 
and the Liberal and Labor Movement in Japan, may differ in their outer forms of 
expression, but the changes of their inner life for freedom is all the same.—Li, D. G., 

Young China, II (June, 1920), 1-2. (VII, 4.) . TOW: 


La “Révolution” espagnole.—The Spanish “re'yolution,” awaited for fifty years, 
seems to have come with a strange quietness and simplicity. People ‘discuss the 
situation little; there is no rioting nor disorder. Report is given in this article of 
conversations with M. Victor Pradera, avocai, and M. le Générat Sanjurjo. Both 
believe the revolution is real and will bring tc pass some needed rezorms.—L. Bertrand, 
Revue des deux Mondes, XCII (November 15, 1923), 274-89. (VII, 4.) E. P. G. 


An Analysis of the Causes of Social Disorder in China.—Social disorder may be 
traced under the following causes: (1) economic depression; (2) educational trans- 
formation; (3) political changes; (4) social unrest; (5) conflict between scientific knowl- 
edge and superstitious belief; (6) eagerness of Chinese youth after new learning.— 
T. C. Chang, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 77-83. ons Cs 


Shia Hui Sing Ung (Social News)—-The Woman Temperance Society in Amey: 
More than 200 women in Amoy organized themselves to prohibit the use of wine and 
tobacco in Amoy. They stand for simplicity and cleanliness. Purity movement in 


Canton: Youth in Canton under the leadership of the Y.M.C.A. organized themselves ` 


to prohibit (1) prostitution, (2) bad literature and pictures, (3) bad theaters and music, 
(4) keeping maid-servants, (5) having concubines ——The Chinese Journal of Sociology, 
I (February, 1922), 90-95. (VII, 4; VIII, 5.) T. C. W. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Ergebnisse psychiatrischer Beobachtungen an jugendlichen Verwahrlosten und 
Verbrechern während der letzten zwölf Jahre—Mental measurement:' The question 
as to whether there are any cases of decided intelligence defects without corresponding 
moral deficiencies'is not simple. The types and degrees of feeble-mindedness have a 
direct bearing. (1) The subject may be deficient in a whole series of capacities and in 
varying degree. (2) This mental insufficiency varies from patient to patient and in the 
same patient from capacity to capacity as brought out by various tests. (3) The 
insufficiency is rarely complete. From this it fcllows that the debility, while necessarily 
accompanied by a certain inferiority in moral judgment, does nct actually determine 
the moral capacity. The latter may be relatively high in spite of the existing feeble- 
mindedness, provided the intelligence defect lies in a definite direction. Differences 
in opinion on this point may be resolved into mere differences in nomenclature. Rea- 
tionship between moral and intellectual deficiency: Investigators differ as to whether there 
is any moral imbecility without a corresponding intellectual deficiency. On the 
basis of results now available the conclusion holds, that: (x) every decrease in mental 
capacity has a corresponding influence on moral capacity, depending on the degree 
and type of intelligence defect; (2) a constant quantitative relationship between 
intelligence defect and moral capacity may not be inferred; (3) the complete absence 
of any capacity for making moral judgments does not necessarily imply the presence 
of feeble-mindedness; and (4) even the complete absence of intelligence could brin 
about only the absence of positive ethical reactions. This can bring about socia 
tendencies, but does not necessarily and inevitably do so. Diagnosis and prognosis: 
A study of the literature of the last twelve years shows that much progress has been 
made in the measurement of intelligence defect and conduct problems. The develop- 
ment in institutional and diagnostic facilities has not been equally rapid.—Ladislaus 
Focher, Zentralblatt für die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, XX XI (Heft 7-8, 1923), 
305-29. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) ` f L. W. 


p 
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Zivilisation und Verbrechen. limis ao av salable: statistics- of crime indicate 
an increase in criminal conduct.. On the bess’ of this.some authors have concluded 
that civilization has an undersirable effect on ‘human béhayior. This view may be 
erroneous, because (r) it does not follow. that ‘the’acts’ which wera formerly labeled 
criminal are committed more frequently today (2) the’ progress of civilization and the 
consequent complexity of social life Las-enlarg=d-the'nutber of criminal acts and las 
multiplied the variety of crimes, and’ (3) thz improved, functioning of the state has 
` brought about the possibility of enforcing. hitherto Cormant laws. Crime and insanity: 
Civilization has undoubtedly subjected”. the, nery “ous, system to additional strain. 
Statistics show an increase in insanity and: suicide.’ Criminal conduct may be due to 
nervous disorders» Poletti’s suggestion that -hé i increese in population and commercial 
relationships has affected crime is timely;. but he does not see that a change in social 
organization may offset this increase. .In the progress of civilization the nature of 
crime may have changed from that of violenze to tha: of cunning. Crime prevention: 
Crime can be reduced if it is treated es the fesc]tant of other social pathological condi- 

~ tions, such as poverty, unemployment, feebl2-nincedness, and insanity. In the long 
run crime can be reduced to the degree that opportunities for normal human life can 
be created.—Maurice Parmelee, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, LXXV (Heft 4, 1923), 
259-65. (VIII, 1, 4; VU, 2.) he L. W. 


a 
_ Mate Selection.—The main effort in mate selection is to promote such measures 
or tendencies as would increase the number cf the descendants of tke superior types— 
not merely of the very superior types, but of the great mass of useful citizens; or would 
‘ decredse the number of the inferior types—coz only of defectives cr degenerates, but 
of all undesirable citizens——-Major Leonard Carwin, Eugenic Review, XV (October, ° 
' 1923), 459-71. (VIII, 2.) ; J. L. D 


- Birth Control in Holland —Beginning’ as fat bazk as 1876, Holland has been about 
the most active nation in Europe in publishing information and giving instructions on 
the use of contraceptive devices on birth contol. If low infantile mortality is taken 
-as the criterion of eugenic effect of birth control, Holland has fairly well succeeded in 
justifying the need for such a measure, for s3e practically leads in tais respect. G V, 
Drysdale, Eugenic Review, XV (October, 1923,,472-79. (VIII, 2.) J. L. D. 


\ Outlook of the Rising Generation.—The economic depression of the last four years 
in the United Kingdom has been reflected in thz increased problems of adjusting youth 
to life. Juvenile delinquency has increasec. Positions are competed for by those 
formerly of superior social status. Apprenticeshi systems are :ess efféctive than 
formerly. Boys in the later teens are selecting skilled trades in preference to clerical 
work as shown by surveys of “leavers” ami tiose placed. University graduates are 
entering education, industry, and commerce in larger numbers than in cther lines. 
Improvement in education, extension of research, and efficiency of organization in 
‘industry and commerce are the necessary plices for future emphasis.—Ro>ert’ 2t, 
, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXVIII (October, 1923), 379-97. (VII, 2.) W. M. 


Observations on Racial Characteristics in England. -—The question is often raised 
concerning the extent to which racial crossing leads to. the production of a uniform 
type in countries inhabited by more than one race. In a comparative study of the 
mental and physical characteristics of the Nordic and Mediterranean races some idea 
is given concerning the extent intercrossing Eecomes common or 2xceptional to the 
main streams of the original racial tråäits,—23. S. Bramwell, Eugenic Review, XV 
(October,. 1923), 480-91. (VIII, 2; I, 2.) : J. L. 


Die Deutsche Auswanderung nach Brasilen i in den Jahren 1820-1870. —Migra~ 
tion: The wish to acquire homes’of their own and to 2scape from the restrictions and 
privations of their native communities wefe tie main motivating factors of German 

migration to Brazil in the middle of the last century. Very few expected or were 
prepared for the misery and disappcintment -hat awaited them. Today Brazil has 
a German population of about 400,000., As a Fossihle goal for the German immigrant. 
of the iuture, Brazil—of all South American sountries—offers by fa far the mos: favorable 
prospects. Hermann: Watjen, A Archiv, XIX C (Heft 4,- 1923), 
595-609. (VIII, 2; II, 4.) L. W. 
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The Weather Chart of Population Tt seems high time to establish the principle 
of the exclusion of further immigration’as a national doctrine. In the sphere of foreign 
relations the barometric readings on thé charċof population are of primary head aE 
for out of these variations in’ pressure. ‘have developed and always will develop those 
movements or efforts toward moverient.which have been the occasion of the recurring 
catastrophes of civilization: - The present temporary and half-way measures should be 
replaced -by an uncompromising atid:petrhanent. restriction.—C. Reinold Noyes, Yale 
Review, XII (July, 1923), 813-25. VIII; p23" TI, 4.) J. L. D. 


National Research Counéii Ganisaittss for Research on Sex Problem.—This state- 
ment is presented to record thé fact-of a-serious attempt to further systematic research 
on sex problems. It will present a method by means of which a comprehensive research 
project may be attacked by the co-operation of various institutions and individuals 
through the National Research Council—Earl F. Zinn, Journal of American Medical 
Association, LXXXI (November, 1923), 1811-12. (VIL, 3.) J. L. D. 





A Rational System of Sex Instruction.—There is an immense amount of literature 
on the sex life of the individual and on sex instruction. But in all of this-literature 
there is no scientific method of sex instruction for young people. The necessity for 
individual instruction should become of increasing importance where details of the 
physiology and psychology of the sex act’ére concerned.—George I. Gosline, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, IX (November, 1923), 45 456-77. ` (VII, 3.) J. L. D. 


Bermerkungen zu Marx’ Beitrag zur Psychologie der Cocainomania.—Drug 
addiction: Only a small fraction of the army of cocain addicts, whos? number has 
increased since the end of the war to alarining proportions, ever come under the obser- 
vation of psychiatrists with an institutional practice. The student interested in 
the psychology of the phenomenon of drug addiction must seek his subjects in’ their 
native haunts. Marx’s attempt to trace cocainomania to a specific organic disposition 
is futile. No type of psychotic personality is immune from the affliction. Psychology 
of sex: The effect of cocain addiction on the'sex-life is not nearly as definitely estab- 
lished as Marx assumes. The relationship between cocainomania and homosexuality 
is traceable to social factors rather than organic changes incident to the development 
of the addiction—Fritz Fränkel, Zeztscnrift für die gesamte Neurologie und Psy- 
chiairie, LXXXV (Heft 1-3, 1923), 61-65. (VIM, 3; 11, 1.) L. W. 


Der Selbstmord.—Suicide is not in itself a symptom of mental aberration and does 
not necessarily grow out of pathological conditions. Economic and moral influences, 
the mores of the group, the season, and imitation of the behavior of others.in the 
immediate environment are found to play a rôle in the impulse to commit suicide. 
The element of sex is not given its proper place as a motivating factor in this phe- 
nomenon. The analysis of motives leading to suicide is supplemented by statistics 
on the subject, case discussion, and philosophical and literary materizls—R. Weich- 
brodt (reviewed by eae ’Elster), eee für Sexualwissenschaft, X (Heft 7, 
1923), 179. (VII, 4.) : L. W. 


Some Community Aspects of Feeble- “mindedness. —This study, made by a sub- 
committee of the Charity Organization Society of New York City, was undertaken 
chiefly because of the growing feeling that feeble-mindedness in the family group 
constitutes a problem more disintegrating to family and social welfare than almost 
any other single maladjustment. A study of 117 cases of feeble-minded afflicted with 
venereal diseases, chronic poverty, desertion, mental disorders, and the like reveals 
the fact that a more scientific approach needs to be taken now than in the past in 
handling this community problem Gordon Hamilton, Mental Hygiene, VII one 
1923), 312-38. (VII, 4.) J. L. D. 


A Plea for Reticence.—A year’s visit in France has convinced the writer that 
freedom from sham concerning. human relationships results in a jaded interest in normal 
- wholesome affairs and a demand for excessive stimulation in unhealthy pursuits.— 
Rose C. Feld, New Republic, VE eal 3, 1923), 142-54. (VIII, 4.) 

W. M.G. 
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* pavehlairiagtio, Bevieguilesbilder —The study of psychiatry: In the equipment of 


`. the-Munich. Psychiatric | Clinic provis‘ons were made for the taking of moving pictures, 
` showing the’ movements and.facial.expressichs essociated with various abnormal pke- 


nomena, “such, as-epilepsy, hysteria, paralytic attacks, and others, which in their picto- 


: tial.form are. of inestimable. value to the studen: and are a great help in the teaching 


` of psychiatry.: “Special. value attaches to these alms recording behavior, which, in its 


actual, living. form jis. rarely, available for clinical demonstration, and behavioristic ` fe 


incidents ‘which-are Of.short, or minute duraticn. The series which.are at present fairly 


F complete ; arg: -encephalitis lethargica, demer-tia praecox, epilepsy and hysteria, war- 


neuroses, mania, paralysis, chorea and ‘athetoais, endocrine pathology, idiocy. 
number of other series.are in process of preparation. Arrangements have been made 
a @ commercial-film - -company’ for the dis-ribution and further collection of these 
films.—E.,Kraepelin, Zelscheif far die gesarte. Veurologie und Psychiatrie, TEREN, 
(Heft 4-55 13933) 609-13. ` (VIIL, 4.) à L.W. . 
‘Eine: -Teufélsneurose im a. Jahrhundert. — Pathology of the P TA 


shows that'studies.of childhood neuroses have proved much more productive than an 
‘equal aniount: of ‘sciéntific effort applied to the problems of adult neuroses. The same 


l expectation may confidently] be held as to the results to be obtained from the analysis 


+of, neurotic patholdgical. phenomena of earlie- centuries, „provided we are prepared to 
seek the material uhder‘other labels than the ones now in use. Thus the neuroses of | 
earlier’ ‘periods: ‘may be. found i in the guise of d2monological phenomena. Charcot has 


- found instari¢es ‘of hysteria. of ancient artistic or literary representations of fears and 


obsessions. / Piychoqnalysis: The demoniacal obsessions of the Dark Ages ccrrespond , 
-to ‘our presént-day Thetiroses. They must be corceived of as tepressed or perverted 
: wishes’, end: strivings. í or their by-products. ‘The present-day apprcach differs from 

. the“inedieval view only in that now the origin and seat of these psychical powers is 
no ‘longer thought’ of.as existing in some external being outside the Pee but within the 


~ self., ‘Thè present study is fhat of a demonological neurosis of the seventeenth century, 


as preserved in: a inanusčript, ih which the derioniacal spell was dissolved through the 
, mercy of the Virgin Mary. Tti is characteristic ož many similar maruscripts already 
‘known, but is superior in yalue to mos? others- in that it contains not only tke report 
of a monastic scribe but also the diary of the afflicted person ama a Freud, 
eae © mx Bet I, 1928), 1534, VI, 4; LX, 5.1 L. W. 


oe k l aoe x. * METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
, Conibindtion ` ‘Mental Test for Clinical Use-—An indefinite series of short-time 
mental: tests; vetbal and performance, i is recommended for use in the clinic as a sub- 
stitute for.a.fixed-scale of tests. Any short test for which an independent age norm is 
“available’ may. ‘be used in the series, and the mental age is derived by taking the median 
rating of ten to fifteen tèstó which are clearly discriminative for the ability of the 
subject-—Grace H. Ent J oürnal of A pplied. Psychology, VII (September, 1923), 
246-57: (IX, 2), a W.M 


Freshman. rs in, the Small College .—The Thurstone Psychological Examina- 





"tion for College Freskimen, was given for three successive years to the freshmen'‘ai Sweet 


Briar College. `. Since only a quarter of each enserirg class graduates, it seems reason- 
-able that the college would benefit by dropping thcse of the lowest test decile.—Elsie 
Murray, Journal of Applied Psychology V eptember, 1923), 258-76. oe 2 


: ' Inteligence Tests Applied to Students in « Theological Seminary. an using ae 
“Thorndike Intelligence Examination as a basis for an intelligence test of twenty-six 


students of the: “Drew Theoldgical Seminary, the lowest score made was 42, the highest 


108, and the average 77.—Clara F; eee Methodist Review, CVI (November- 
December, 1923), 919-23. QX, 2.) J. L. D. 


‘An Experimental Study of the Growth of Social Perception In order to study the 
genesis of the ability to interpret the emotional expressions of others, six pictures were 


os chosen reprenen ns the eniotions of joy, pain, anger, fear, scorn, and sa as the © 


Bie : 
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basis for the experimental study of the growth of sociel petception, - “These were sir 

mitted to three groups of children classified-as follows: Group J;: three. to six years of 

age; Group II, first four grades; Group III, fifth and sixth grades. T le. child in-each 

case was asked such questions as would bring out his ability to convey. the.interpreta- 

tion of the emotions to others.—Georgina Strickland, Journal eo: Édicattonat, Psy- 
_ chology, XIV (November, 1923), 449-61. (EX, 25 I, 2.) ; LSD. 





The Need of Adequate Case Work with the: Uimertod ‘Mother. —The hnórmal i 
unmarried mother is difficult to approach, sensitive:to any. attitude of ‘triticism, and . 


prone to manufacture weird stories of attack to account for‘her-condition. Thé 
social worker should forget that her client is a social problem: but remember only. that 
she is a girl in deep trouble, and through little homely short-cuts, establish'a contact 
for. effective assistance—Joanna C. Calcozd, The Family, IV. November, 1923), 
167-72. (IX, 4.) ee : totes ia L. D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF" THE | oo 
SOCIAL SCIENCES  «- .’ Sak a 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social’ and Political 


Theory: Subject, Charles Abram Ellwood.—Ellwood’s works are not distinguished by.” 


the great powers of sustained abstraction of Professor Giddings; ‘the literary, charm 
of Professor Cooley, the trenchant phraseology of Professor Ross,’or the technical 
. terminology of Professors Small and Ward, but are characterized’ chiefly: by their logical 
coherence, their wholesome common sense and practicality, their extensive acquaintance 


. with psychological and sociological literature, and their synthetic completeness.— 


Harry Elmer Barnes, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 286-95., T 1.) 


L'œuvre d’Espinas.—The first and constant object of Espinas was, ‘to ‘hirnish 
principles for the regeneration of the politics and merale‘of the‘French nation. . Having 


devoted a large part of his earlier life to the study of animal society as a basis for , 
scientific advance in the sociology of human life, he then: studied the human family. ` 


By following such a course he was able to contribute to the knowledge about human 
society in its psychical aspects. Perfect society, he said, niust develop its reason and 
its conscience, and must evolve a conscientious and. logical technique of action. His 
vision of a perfect society was that of a philosopher and patriot, for Espinas was pictur- 
ing with hopeful eyes a France of the future with improved politics and_a finer morale.— 
G. Davy, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (Seprene Dee 1923), "214-703" ear .) 


-E 


Le rôle de la logique dans la sociologie—Positive A while following 
empirical methods, has gradually embraced the methods of logic in developing its teck- 
nique. In stating formulas, defining functions, or determining the relation of various 
ideas to each other, sociology must reason according ‘ta: the- laws of reasoning. : No 
science can afford to defy the very method which clarifies ‘thinking; and ‘which deter- 
mines all underlying truths; and that method is rational “analysis ‘or’ logic— 
W. Malgaud, Revue de PInstitut de Sociologie, IV POONA 1923), S X, aa 2) 

P. 


The Work of the Sociologist —The first work of the socidiógišts i is ‘to encoutage 


careful scholarship among themselves. Since the world cannot wait a century or so 


‘ 


until all social facts are known before social generalizations are attempted; sociology . 


is in need of a bold and creative scholarship to attack social problems with such tech- 
nique as the sociologist has at hand.—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal KA Applied Soci- 
ology, VIII (November-December, 1923), 93-96. (X; 3.) `- _J L. D. 


Chung Kuo Chih K’o Hsio Szu Siang (The Scientific Thoughts of / Ancient China).— i 


The “golden age” of the scientific thoughts in ancient China was about soo B.C. down 
according to Tsuan Tze’s “Theory of Evolution.” Categories, observation of natural 
phenomena, investigation, and experimentation were their chief .techniques—C. 
Wang, Science, VIL (October, 1922), 1022-33. (X, 3.) © Te Go W: 


Pe 
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Ein neues System der Soziologie.—Soziology in Germany: The participation of 
German scientists in sociologicel research has until lately not been as active as is the 
case in England, France, and especially Nortt America. During the last few years 
there have appeared numerous monographs and some systematic presentazions of the 

. field. The latest of these is that of Oppen3etrer, of which only the first half volume 
kas appeared at this time. It deals with the foundations of genezal sociology. The 
second part of the first volume will contain tke theories of the social process. The 
second volume will treat of the sociology of tbe state; . the third, of social economy; 
and the fourth, of an outline of social history from the great migrations to the present 
day. The aim of sociology: The central concent of this system of sociology is “human- 
ity,” ie. sociology must render a service to humen life; it must not anly seek to 
comprehend the secial process but must devise m2thods of controlling and directing it — 
Adolf Menzel, Archiv fur die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, XI 
(Hert 1-2, 1923), 152-60. (X, 3, 5.) L. W. 


What Is Socialization?—Socialization may be briefly described as the development 
of the social spirit in the individual, and in its highest phases becomes a process. of 
roralization Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIIL (September- 
October, 1923), 5-10. (X, 4.) J.L. D. 


Activity and Objects in Dewey’s Humen Nature and Conduct.—Objectivity in _ 
morals on a naturalistic basis is chiefly a matter of scientific attitude and method. 
Value depends on the end in view which is never separate from the individual’s environ- 
ment. The meaning of native activities is accyaired from objective situations. Mean- 
ing end value are located in objects which may be social patterns or consequences of 
conduct, etc. The two philosophies of ethics are a study which results in a program 
of action, and. one which interprets the character of the human situation a3 a whole. 
The first forms Dewey’s basis, while the latter ic the classical type.—Geo. P. Adams, 
Journal of Philosophy, XX (October 25, 1923), 596-003. (X, 4.) W.M. G. 


Contribution of the Social Sciences to the School Curriculum.—Theé contribution 
of sociology to a school curriculum organized around social objectives is to show that 
humen life has been conditioned more by its social setting than by any other cause. 
Understanding of the social setting results fram study of society as a composite unity 
made up of many interrelated groups, and carrying on many independent activities, 
all of which are conditioned by certain ever-present types of causation.—Journal of 
Political Economy, XX XT (October, 1923), 727-23. CX, 5.) W.M. G 


The Teaching of Sociology in High Schools.—It is necessary to spend time in 
building up a sociological vocabulary. A well-developed feeling of group conscious- 
ness and a sociological point of view are essential. The method of presenting materials 
for student investigation must be one to elicit genuine interest——Florence Mason, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (September-October, 1923), 37-43. (X, PL " 


When Youth Awakens in the Schools.—Life for the adolescent must move with 
` big strides. At the close of his course in the secondary schools, the young man will 
not understand very well either the world or himself. But if he is to approximate 
these ends, in so far as the life of the youth wl] permit, there musz be a change of 
courses, which will involve the dropping of a few subjects; the presentaticn of others 
in 2 newer guise or by a more psychological methcd; and the addition of social studies 
which will correlate with everyday living —Rose Herbert, The Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXX (September, 1923), 210-24. (X, 6.) J-L. D. 


Les principes de Pévolution sociale--Uncer the heading “General Scciology” 
are treated: the antinomy of liberty and necessity, or idealism and rationalism; 
analysis—progress, social solidarity, imitation, and instinct; synthesis—direction, 
acceleration, and aberration. The conclusion consists of definitions leading to an 
illumination of the “evolutionist method.” Under “Political Economy” are treated: 
capital, prices, population, means of transportation, commerce, credit, corporations; 
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and socialism. The illustrations are drawn from contemporary society of different 
countries, and from past history.—D. Aslanian, Revue internationale de Sociologie, 
XXXI (September-October, 1923), 449-89. (X, 5.) E. P. G. 


The Importance of Historical Research to the Teaching of Social Science.—Take 
from history what may be classified as social influences, social action, social everts, 
and little would beleft. Man is a social being end his contact with others in the various 
relations of life furnish valuable material for the historian—Percy Scott Flippin, 
Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 49-53. (X, 6.) J. L. D. 


Developing a State Through Student Club Work.—The students of the University 
of North Carolina, through activity in the North Carolina Club,,are vital forces in 
reconstructing their home state. They are outlining needed and practical reforms, 
and preparing themselves for competent leadership in this state—S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 48-49. (X, 6.) J. L. D. 
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and a Quarter. New York: Devin- 
Adair. ‘Pp. 150. $2.00. 
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(Riverside Textbooks in Educaticn), 
Bostcn: Houghton Mifflin, Pp. 352. 
$1.90. 

„Marvin, Francis Sydney (ed.). Science 
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Series, No. 6) New York: Oxford 
‘Univ. Press. Pp. 350. $4.20. 

Masten, Col. Vincent Myron. Crime 
and Correction: Boston: Badger. 
Pp. 256. $2.00. 

Mayor, James. My Windows on the 
Street of the World. New York: 


Dutton., 2 vols. Pp. 411; 460. Set 
$12.30, 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Freedom and 
the College, New York: Century. 
Pp. 245. $1.75- 
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Benjamin]. The South Sea Bubbk, 
Boston: Small, Maynard. Pp. 284. 
$4.00. ' 

Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth. The 


Expert Witness; and the Applications 
of Science and of, art to Human Iden- 
tification, Investigations, 
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York: Appleton. Pp. 203. $2.50. 

Muller, A. L'Etat et Je problème social. 
I. La mission sociale de PEtat. 
Bruxelles: Dewit. 

Nichols, Emmett De Vine. The Science 
of Governmental and Individual Life. 
Bosten: Christopher Publishing House. 
Pp. 82. $1.00. 

Orchard, Hugh Anderson. Fifty Years 
of: Chatauqua: Its Beginnings, Its 
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Life. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch 
Press. Pp. 313. $2.00. 
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Pearl, Raymond. Introduction to Medi- - 
cal Biometry and Statistics. Phila- 
delphia: Saunders. Pp. 37g. $5.00. 

Penty, Arthur J. Towards a Christian 
Sociology. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 215. Bds. $2.00. 

Perry, Clarence Arthur (comp.). The 
Attitude of High School Students 
- Toward Motion Pictires. New York: 
National Board of Review of Motion 
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30.75 

Pest, ouis Freeland, The Deportations 
Delirium of Nineteen-Twenty; <A 
Perscnal Narrative of an Historic 
Official, Experience. With an Introd. 
by Moorfield Storey. Chicago: Charles 


a. Kerr Co. Pp. 35c. $1.50. | 
CQuaife, Milo Milton. Chicago’s High- 
ways, Old and New; from Indian 


Trail to Motor Road. Chicago: D.I 
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Rabaud, E. L’Adaptation et l’Evolu- 


tion. Paris: Etienne Chiron. Pp. 
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.2uter, Edward Byron. Population 
“Froblems. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
Ep. 355. $2.00. 
Fic2, C. Colliver, Persian Women and 
Their Ways; the Experiences and 


irapressions of a Long Sojourn amongst 
the Women of the Land of the Shan. 
With an Intimate Description of Their 
Characteristics, Customs, and Manners 
of Living. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
- P3. 312. $5.00. . 

Richet, Charles. Le savant. ‘‘Collec- 
tion” Les Caractéres de ce temps. 
Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

Rivers, William Halse. Conflict and 
Dream, With a Preface by G. Elliot 
Snith. New York: Harcourt. Pp. 

276. $3.75. 

Psychology atd. Politics, and. 
Other Essays. With a Prefatory Note 
by G. Elliot Smith and an Appreciation 
ty C. S. Myers. New York: Harcourt. 
Fp. 188. $3.75. 

Rogers, Mary Cochrane. Glimpses of an 
Old Social Capital (Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire) as Illustrated by the Life 
of the Reverend Arthur Browne and. 
Eis Circle. Boston: Privately Print- 
ed. [Author, Copley Square Hotel.] 
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Rosenberger, Jesse Leonard. The Penn- 
sylvania Germans. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 183. $1.5c. 
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Scheler, Max. Schriften zur Soziologie 
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Law, Vol. CVIII, No. 1.) New York: 
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C. „Personnel Management; Princi- 
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enn, Johann. Zur Berufswahl und 
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Smith, Walter Whately. The Measure- 
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_ Abraham, Karl. Zwei Beiträge zur 
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Heft 1, °23. 


Aichhorn, August. Uber die Erzizshung 
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Amar,. Jules, Le Travail: humain. 
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ier appa Le Musée soc.30: 293-311, 
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Ang Y.S S. Ping Min Chiao Yu Sing 
Yuan Tung—Popular Education Move- 
ment in China. New Education, 
1007-1026, Dec. 723. 


Ansley, Clarke F. Some Unwritten 
Non of Farms. Survey 51:203-5, 
ov. 


Archbald, Stugh. The Man-in-Be-ween. 
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- Aslanian, D. Les principes de l’évelution 
sociale. Rev. interni. Social. 31:449- 
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Austen, Leo. Tedi River District of 
Papua. Geog. Journal 62:335~50, 
Nov. ’23. 

, Barnes, Harry Elmer. Some Contribu- 

. tions of American Psychological Soci- 
ology to Social and Political Theory. 
Sociol. Rev. 15: 286-95, Oct. ’23. 

Basso, Lelio. L’educazione della classe 
lavoratrice e la Riforma Centile. 
Crit. soc. 33:300-302, Oct. 1-15, *23. 

Bechtel, Heinrich. Grundfragen und 
Wege der qualitativen und quantita- 
tiven Wohnungspolitik. Jahrb. f. 
Natl. Oek. u. Statis. 121:321-44, Heft 
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Bertrand, L. La “Révolution” 
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Beyer, Bruno. Die Normen über das 
Verfahren der Staatsorgane. Ztschr. 
f. d. ges. Staatswiss. 77:447~83, 
Heft 4, ’23. 


Borgatta, Gino. 


Bianchi, L. La psicanalisi, Scientia 
17: 251-60, Oct. ’23. 

Blackmar, ‘Frank W. The Court of 
Industrial Relations. a of App. 
Soc. 8:84-93, Nov. —Dec.’ 

Blair, ‘Robert. Outlook of The Rising 


Generation. Edinb. Rev. 238:379- 
97, Oct. 23 
Bogardus, Enoy 5. Implications of 


Democratic Leadership. Jour. of App. 
Soc. 8: 108-15, Nov.-Dec. ’ 

Bonner, G. H. Some Colortanats 
Words, roth Cent. and after 94:785- 


92, Nov. °23. 
argat Vilfredo, Pareto; Ia 
sociale, 35: 3857493, t.—Oct, ’23. 

Bornhausen, The Present 
Stazus of net Pant Churches in 
Sot ‘ Jour. of Religion 3: 501-24, 
ept. 

Bramwell, $. S. Okservatians on Racial 
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Rev. 15: 480-91, Cct. 723. 

Branford, Victor. A Free City and a 
World in Chains: being an Inter- 
pretetive Study of Geneva and the f 

eague of Nations. Social. Rev. r5: 
265-73, Oct. ’23. 

Brown, A. Barrett. The Dark Night 
of the Soul. Jour. of Religion 3:476- 
88, Sept. ’23. 

Brumhall, Dean R. Family Resem- 
blances among Americen Men of 
Science. Amer. Naturalist 57: 326-44, 
July—Aug. ’23 

Brunner, Edmund deS. A Study of the 
American Village. Jour. of Soc, Forces 
2:53-54, Nov. ’23. 

Byington, Margaret F. The Neighbor- 
hood as an Asset in Case Work. 
Family 4/201-203, Dec. 723. 

Cabot, Philip, Adventures in Christi- 
anity. Atlantic Mon. 132:812-24, 
Dez. ’23. 

Champlin Carroll D. Jean Jacques 
Ronsseau: Human Derelick and Edu- 
cational Pathfinder. Eċucation 44: 
133-42, Nov. 723. 

Chang, T. C. An Analysis of the Causes 
of Social Disorder in China. The 
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Chinese- Journal of Sociology, 1:77~ ~83, 
Feb. ’22. 

Chang, T. C. Chin-kuo Ren-kou tze 
Fen-pei—Redistribution of the Chinese 
Population. The Chinese Journal of 
Sociology, I: 18-21, Feb. ’22. 

Chassell, Clara F. Intelligence. Tests 
Applied to Students in a The)logical 
Seminary. Meth. Rev. 106:919-23, 
Nov.—Dec. ’2 i 

Chen, K. T. Shih-Mo Shih Sing Wen 
Hwa Di Chen Tsing Chen—What Is 
The New Spirit of The New Culture? 
Young China, II: 2~5, June ’20. 

Chi-Wen, Chang. Agricultural Unrest 
May Lead to Bolshevism in China. 

. China Weekly Rev. 26:8-9 Sept. ’23 
Colcord, Joanna C. The Need of 
Adequate Case Work with the Un- 
‘married Mother. Family 4:167~72, 
Nov. ’23. 

Contributions of the Social Sciences to 
the School Curriculum. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. 31:737-43, Oct. ’23. 

Cooley, Rossa B. The Homes of the 
Free. Survey 51:148-55 con. Nov. 


23. 

Counts, G. S. Social Composition of the 
High School. New Republic 36:5-7, 
Nov. 7,23 (Supplement). 

Couvreur, A. Le mouvement familial. 
La seule question fondamertale: la 
famille francaise. La Réf. sociale 
83:789-66, Nov. ’23. 

Dartigue, H. La question des mariages 
mixtes., (Union entre deux conjoints 
de religion er Ke Le Christ. soc. 
801-09, Sept.~Oct., 

Darwin, Major Tact: Mate Selec- 
tion. Eugen. Rev. 15:459-71, Oct. 

3- : 

Davy, G. L’oeuvre d’Espinas. Rev. 

philosophique 48:214-70, Sept.~Oct. 


23. 
Dawson, Christopher and Farquharson, 
Alexander. Rome: A Historical Sur- 
vey. Sociol. Rev. 15:296-311, Oct. 


- 723. . 
Devine, Edward T. Coal Survey 51: 
129-37, Nov. ’23. 

Djen, Yu-Hai. Some Family Problems 
of the Modern Chinese Publicists. 
The Chinese Journal of Sociology, 
I: 1-22, Sept. ’23. 

Dorolle, M. La conscience at les valeurs 
morales. Rev. de métaphys. et de 
morale 30:415-42, July Sept: 23. 

Drysdale, C. V. Birth Control in 
Holland. Eugen. Rev. r5: 472-79; Oct, 
23. 
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Dublin, Louis I. Do Height and Weight 
Tables Identify Undernourished Chil- 
dren? Am. Jour. Pub. Health 13:920- 
27, Nov. ’23. : 

Dumas, G. Un nouveau chapitre de 
psychologie. Rev. philosophique 48: 
161-99, Sept.—Oct. ’23. 

Zasterbrock, L. F. Our Emptying Vil- 
lages: The Danger and the Remedy. 
Fortnightly Review 114: 800-808, Nov. 


23, : 
Editorial. Rochester Looks Experience 
a the Eye. Survey 51:197-99, Nov. 


Eildermann, Heinrich. Urkommunismus . 
und Urreligion. Archiv. f. d. Gesch. 
des Sozialismus u. der Arbeiterheweg- 
ung 11:142-51; Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Ellis, Ellen D. Guild Socialism and 
Plurelism. ae Pol. Sci. Rev. 17: 
584-96, Nov.’ 

Ellwood, Charles 3, The Work of the 
Sociologist. Jour. of App.: Soc. 8:93- 
96, Nov.-Dec. ’23. 

Ewald, G. Die biologischen Grundlagen ` 
von Temperament und Character 
und ihre Bedeutung für die Abgrenz- 
ung des manisch-melancholischen 
Irreseins. Zeitschr. f. d, ges. Neurol. 
u. Psychiat. 84:384~407, July 5, ’23. 

Ferenczi, Imre. Die intemationale 
Wanderungsfrage und die Statistik. 
Jahrb. £. Natl. Oek. u. Statist. 121: 280~- 
a Heft 3, ’23; 121:35€-84, Heft 4, 


Flippin, Percy Scott. The Importance 
of Historical Research to the Teaching 
of the Sozial Sciences. Jour. of Soc. 
Forces 2:49-53, Nov. ’23. 

Franke, Wilhelm. Die Volkszahl der 
deutschen Städte des 18. und Anfang 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Petermann’s 
Mitteil. 69:70-74, Heft 3-4, °23. 

Frankel, Fritz, Bemerkungen zu Marx’ 
Beitrag zur Psychologie der Cocaino- 
mania. Ztsch. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
" Psychiat. 85:61-65, Heft 1-3, ’23. 

Freud, Sigmi. Eine Teufelsneurose im 


Siebzehnten ı Jahrhundert. Imago 9:1~ 
34, Heft 1, ’23. 

Friedländer, Prof. Hypnose und 
Rechtspflege. Ein volkshygienisches 
Mahnwort über die Gefahren der 
Hypnose. Zeitschr. f. d. gesamte 
Neurol. u. Psychiatrie 84:325-83, 
July 5,23 , 

Fröschels, Emil. Die herrschenden 


Ansichten über das Wesen des Stot- 
terns. Archiv. Í. Psychiat. 69: 526-45, 
Heft 5, ’23. 
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Galpin, Charles J. Rural Life in Ameri- 


can Art. 

«Nov. 723. 
Gates, Georgina Strickland. An Experi- 
mental Study. of the Growth of Social 
Perception. Jour. Ed. Psych. 14:449- 
61, Nov. 723. 

Gettel, Raymond G; The Nature of 
Political Thought. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
17:204-15, May ’23. 

Giddings, Franklin H. The Basic Princi- 
ples i Liberty.. Independent 111:186, 
Oct. 

Glueck, Semar. The Nervous Child. 
Survey 51:185-89, Nov. 723. 

Survey Reading Lists: I, 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. 
Survey 51:189, Nov. ’23. 

Gosline, George I. A Rational System of 
Sex Instruction. Jour. Soc. Hyg, 
9:466-77 Nov. ’23. 

. Grant, Neil Forbes. The Curbing of 
Personality. Atlantic Mon. 132:759~ 
68, Dec. ’23. 

Greenough, Walter. The Dead Hand 
Harnessed, Scribners 74:697-705, 
Dec, ’23 

Gray, A. Sterbert. Is There a “Right” 
to Sex Experience? -World Tomorrow 
6:369-70, Dec. ’23. . 

Gregor, Adalbert u. Voigtländer, Else. 
Zur Characterstructur verwahrloster 
Kinder und Jugendlicher. Zeit. f. d. 
ges. Neur, u. Psychiat. 84:434-37, 
July, 5, °23. 

Gruhle, Hans W. Historische Bemerk- 
ungen zum Problem Character und 
Körperbau. Zeit. Í. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat. 84:444-49, July 5, ’23. 

Uber die Fortschritte in der 

` Erkenntnis der Epilepsie in den 

Jahren 1910-20 und über das Wesen 

dieser Krankheit. Zeit. f. d. ges. 

Neurol. u. Psychiat. 34:1~100, Heft 


2, 723. 
Haas, Albert. Der Amerikanismus. 
Eine vélkerpsychologische Untersu- 
chung seines Ursprungs und seines 


Jour. of Soc. Forces 2: 10-13, 








Wesers. Ztschr. f. Politik. 13:1-40, 
Heft 1, 23. 

Haas, Wiliam H. Studies in the 
Geography of Brazil, Journal of 


Geography 22:285-317, Nov. ’23. 
Hackett, Francis, Nansen’s Mandate for 
arg Survey Graph. 4:260-64, 
ec 
Hankins, p, H. Individual Differences 
and the Democratic Theory. Pol. Sci. 
Quar, 38:388-412, Sept. ’23. 
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Harper, Roland M. Rural Standards of 
Living in the South. Jour. of Soc. 
` Forces 2:13-17, Nov.’ 23. 

Hart, Joseph K. Education ky Accident. 
Survey Graph. 4:2£7-59, Dec. ’23. 

Hartman, D. A. Psychological Point of 
View in History: Some Phases of the 
Slavery Struggle. Jour. Abnorm. and 
Soc. Psychol. 17: 261-73, Oct—Dec. ’23. 

Hauser, H. D’une société économique 
des nations. Scientia 17:331-38, Nov. 
23. 

Hentig, Hans von. Zur Psychologie der 
sozialen Schichtung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Neurol. u. Psychiat. 84:459-63, July 





ber die Wirkung -von Erdbeben 
auf Menschen. Archiv. f. Psychiat. 
69: 546-68, Heft 5, ’23. 

Herring, P. T. The Regulating and 
Reflex Process; Part I, The Anatomical 
and Physiological Units. Br. Med. 
Jour. No. 3275:594-97, Oct. °23. 

Herskovits, Melville J. Some Property 
Concepts and Marnage Customs of the 
Vandeu. Amer. Anthropol. 25:370-86, 
July—Sept. ‘23 

‘Hobbs. S. H. Fr. Developing a State 
Through: Student Club Work, Jour. 
of Sec. Forces 2:48-49, Nov. ’23. 

Hocking, William Ernest. Illicit Natu- 
ralization of Religion. Jour. of Reli- 
gion 3:5€1~89, Nov. '23, 

. The Principles of 

Education, Ed. Rev. 66:191~95, Nov. 


7 
23 

Hu ‘Shih. The National Language of 
China. American University Club of 
China I (Lectures 1¢21~22, published 
1923): 29-52. 

Hutchins, Grace. Our Inferiority Com- 
plex. World Tomorrow 6: 362-63, Dec. 


23. 

Impey, Lawrence. Development of 
Chinese Agriculture Through Co- 
operative Credit. China Weekly Rev. 
26: 202-206, Oct. 23. 

Jecob, Cary F. Psychology af Poetic 
Talen:. Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. 
Psychol. 17:231-53, Oct.-Dec. ‘23. 

Jaensch, E. R. Über den Aufbau der 
Wahmebmungswelt und ihre Struktur 
im Jvgendalter. . Ztschr. f. Psychol. 
93:261-80, Heft. 3-6, ’23. 

Jobnson, Alvin. Are We in Danger of 
Overpopulation ? New Republic 
XXXVI 328-29, Nov. ’21. 


Joanson, Gerald W. “Issachar Is a 
Strong Ass.” Jour. of Soc. Forces 
215-9, Nov. ’23. 
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Jones, Ernest. Einige Probleme des 
jugendlichen Alters. Imago 9:145-68, 
Heft 2, ’23. 

’ Eine Psychoanalytische Studie 
über den Heiligen Geist. Imago 9:58- 
72, Heft 1, ’23. 

Katz, D. und Toll, A. Die Messung von 
Character und Begabungsunterschieden 
bei Tieren. (Versuche mit Hiihnern) 
Ztschr. f. Psychol. 93:287-311, Heft 

3-6, 723 

rane Robert W. A Decade of Social 
Progress: Massachusetts. Jour. of 
Soc. Forces 2:55-57, Nov. 723. 

Kent, Gracé H. Combination Mental 
Test for Clinicel Use. Jour. Appl. 
Psychol. 7: 246-57, Sept. ’23. 

Kirchwey, Freda. Are You a Feminist? 
World Tomorrow 6:361~62, Dec., 723. 

Klein, Melanie. Zur Friihanalyse. 
Imago 9: 222-59, Heft 2, ’23. 

Knight, F. B. and Remmers, H. H. 

.» Fluctuations in Mental Production 

When Motivation Is the Main Variable. 

Jour. Appl. Psychol. 7: 209-23, Sept. 





T °23. 

Koegel, Otto E. Common Law Mar- 
riage. Family 4:172-75, Nov. ’23. 

Kollarits, Jenö. Skizze einer biologisch- 
psychologischen Characteristik unseres 
Zeitalters, Archiv. f, Psychiat. 69: 
243-56, Heft 1-3, ’23. 

Kollontay, Alexandra. Die sexuelle Moral 
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' CAN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
DISPENSE WITH INSTINCTS 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Harvard University 


“ABSTRACT 


This paper continues the examination of recent publications adverse to the con- 
ception of instinct as fundamental for social psychology, and is thus a continuation of © 
my article on “The Use and Abuse of Instinct” in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology (December, 1921). Tke publications here examined are Pro- 
fessor John Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct and Professor Knight Dunlap’s presi- 
dential address to the American Psychologice! Association, 1922. It is shown that 
the acceptance of Professor Dewey’s views would condemn us to found onr social psy- 
chology on vague generalities; and that Professor Durlap’s proposal to make “desires” 
the foundation stones of social psychology is merely a somewhat obscure and confused 
restatement of the “instinct theory.” 


Some two years ago I wrote an article examining some of the 
objections that had been raised in recent publications against the 
conception of instinct in general and especially against the use of it 
‘as a fundamental conception for social psychology. In spite of my 
endeavor to stem what seemed to me a reactionary and obscurantist 
tide, the tide has flowed on in the form of books and articles of simi- 
lar tendency, that is to say, tending to discredit and reject the con- 
ception of instinct as a fact of human nature. 

*Paper read in the division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation at .the 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, held in Washington, 
D.C,, December 29, 1923. i 
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I propose, in this paper, briedy to examine some of the more 
important of these writings in respect o: this tendency.t Most 
important and influential of all these (if one may judge of this by the 
eminence of the author and the extremely eulogistic reception of the 
work by the reviewers) is Professor John Dewey’s Human Nature 
and Conduct; An Introduction to Social Psychology (New York, 1922). 

In the year 1917 Professor Devey published an article in which 
he seemed to welcome and accept whole-heartedly my treatment of 
instinct as fundamental for social psychology.2 He wrote: 

I hope I may find general agreement in pointing to the work of McDougall 
and Thorndike as indicative of the. next great force in social psychology. .... 


Thenceforth our social psychology is placed upon the sure ground of observation 
of instinctive behavior. , 


He welcomed 


+... . The advent of the new type af psychology which builds frankly on 
the original activities of man and asks how these are altered. requalified, and 
reorganized in consequence of their exercis2 in specifically different environments. 


This seemed almost to warrant the belief that the hope with 
which I wrote my Social Psychology was about to be fulfilled, the 
hope, namely, that my exposition oi the human instincts and of the 
processes by which the instinctive dispositions become modified 
and organized in sentiments, and the sentiments organized in the 
system which we call “character,” might be accepted as a first and 
much-needed approximation to an agreed basis for social psychology 
and all the social sciences. 

But, in the book under review, Professor Dewey goes back upon 
his indorsement, and would almost seem to retract it entirely. He 
makes no explicit reference to my work; but in his Preface he tells 
us that his book “seriously sets for:h a beliei that an understanding 
of habit and of different types of hzbit is the key to social psychol- 
ogy.” Accordingly, the book opezs with six chapters devoted to 
the exposition of habit, and in the following section are two chapters 
` which aim to show that there are “no separate instincts.” 

«If my criticism should seem rude and gloveless, = would plead in excuse that 


trenchant mutual criticism among psychologists seems to me to be much needed at the 
present time. 


2 “The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychology (revised), Vol. XXIV. 
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In the chapters on habit we are told that “Al virtues and vices 
are habits”; that “all habits are affections, that all have projectile 
. power”; that 
All habits are demands for certain kinds of-activity; and they constitute the 
self. In any intelligible sense of the word will, they are will. They form our 
effective desires end they furnish us with our working capacities. They rule 
out thoughts, determining which shall appear and be strong and which shall 
pass from light into obscurity. 


We are told also that all habits are in continued operation. 


Were it not for the continued operation of all habits in every act, no such 
thing as character could exist. There would simply be a bundle, an untied 
bundle at that, of isolated acts. Character is the interpenetration of habits; 

. The dynamic force of habit taken in connection with the continuity of 
habits with one another explains the unity of character and conduct, or speaking 
more concretely of motive and act, will and deed. 


He writes.of “the motor urgent force of habit,” and says: 


A habit impeded in overt operation continues nonetheless to operate. It 
manifests itself in desireful thought... . . Morals mean established collective 
habits... .. Habit is energy organized in certain channels. ... . And to under- 
stand the existence of organized ways or habits we surely need to go to physics, 
chemistry and physiology rather than to psychology. .... Emotion is a per- 
turbation from clash or failure of habit, and reflection, roughly speaking, is the 
painful effort of disturbed habits to readjust themselves. 

Habits formed in process of exercising biological aptitudes are the sole 
agents of observetion, recollection, foresight and judgment. 

Concrete habits do all the perceiving, recognizing, imagining, recalling, 
judging, conceiving and reasoning that is done. 

Every habit is impulsive, that is projective, urgent, and the habit of know- 
ing is no exception. ... . The primary facz is that man is a being who responds 
in action to the stimuli of the environment. . . . . Man is a creature of habit, - 
not of reason nor yet of instinct. 


From all of these passages, and from the context of the first six 
chapters, one might fairly conclude that Professor Dewey is just 
an orthodox stimulus-response behaviorist, set upon substituting 
for psychology a study of mechanical reflexes and deducing his physi- 
ology of reflexes from the mechanistic dogma. And that school 
is doubtless inclined to welcome him to the fold as a much valued 
recruit. 

But any such conclusion would be hasty. Although Dewey 
has fairly boxed the compass with habits, so that it may seem that no 
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fact or function of human nature is left cvez for recognition as other 
than habit, yet he finds zoom for two other great principles or func- 
tions, namely impulse, and thought or intelligence. After per- 
suading us in Part I thet all is hakit and habit is all in all, Dewey 
goes on in Part H to give us some eccount of impulses. “Habits as 
organized activities are secondary and acquired, not native and 
original. They are outgrowths oi unlearned activities which are 
part of man’s endowment at birth.” And these “unlearned activi-- 
ties” are by no means mere mechanical reflexes. 


It goes without saying that original, unlearned activity has its distinctive 
place and that an important onein conduc:. Impul3es are the pivots upon which 
the reorganization of activities turn, they cre agencizs of deviation, for giving new 
directions to old habits and changing their quality. Consequently whenever 
we are concerned with understanding social transition and flux or with prcjects 
for reform, personal and collective, our study must go to analysis of native 
tendencies. Interest in progress and refo-m is, indeed, the reason for the present 
great development of scientific interest in primitive human nature, H we 
inquire why men were so Icng blind to- the existence of powerful and varied 
instincts in human beings, the answer se2ms to be found in the lack of a con- 
ception of orderly progress. It is fast becoming incredible that psychologists 
disputed as to whether they should choose between innate ideas and an empty, 
passive, wax-like mind. For it seems as if a glance at a child would have 
revealed that the truth lay ir: neither doctrine, so obvious is the surging of 
specific native activities. ... . The disccvery of the scope and force of instincts 
has.led many psychologists t> think of them as the fountain head of al!'conduct. 

„e ++» Native activities are organs of re-organization and re-adjustment. 


He goes on to indict edtceticnists on the ground that their aim has 
been too- often mere training, the formaticn of habits, the kind of 
educational aim in fact which inevitably goes with the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the alLimportance of habit set forth by Dewey in 

his first six chapters. Ia this connection hz writes: l 


There has grown up some consciousness of the extent to which a future new 
society of changed purposes and d2sires may be created by a deliberate humane 
treatment of the impulses o2 youth. This is the meaning of education; for a 
truly humane education corsists in an intelligent direction of native activities 
in the light of the possibilities anc necessities cf the social situation; .... if 
modern thought and sentimeat is to escape from this division, it must be through 
utilizing released impulse as an agent of steady reorganization of custom and 
‘institutions. 
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These “impulses” or “native activities,” then, are sharply and 
rightly distinguished from habits. We are told that “habit and 
impulse may war with each other.” | 

It might perhaps be inferred from the chapter on “No Separate 
Instincts” that Dewey has fallen back upon the old doctrine of 
Bain, to the effect that the’organism contains a reservoir of undi- 
rected spontaneity, an indefinite capacity to put forth effort or 
striving of a perfectly general or non-specific kindy from which 
undifferentiated matrix all habits are gradually formed. Orit might 
be supposed that his excessive stressing of the rôle of habit was due 
to his acceptance in a very literal sense of James’s untenable “law 
of the transitoriness of instinct,” the doctrine that instincts, if and 
when evoked, at once become habits, tut, if not evoked at the appro- 
priate moment of development of the young organism, atrophy and 
disappear completely.: 

But a closer reading shows that Dewey accepts neither of these 
doctrines, as we may see from the following passages: 

While childhood is the conspicuous proof of the renewing of habit rendered 
. possible by impulse, the latter never wholly ceases to play its refreshing rôle in adult 
life. If it did, life would petrify, society stagnate. Instinctive reactions are 
sometimes too intense to be woven into a smooth pattern of habits. Under 
ordinary circumstances they appear to be tamed to obey their master, custom, 
But extraordinary crises release them and they show by wild violent energy 
how superficial is the control of routine [i.e., habit]... .. At critical moments 
of unusual stimuli the emotional outbreak and rush of instincts dominating all 
activity show how superficial is the modification which rigid habit has been 
able to effect. 

Further: 

There always exists a goodly store of non-functioning impulses which may 
be drawn upon. Their manifestation and utilization is called conversion or 
regeneration when it comes suddenly. But they may be drawn upon continu- 
ously and moderately. Then we call it learning or educative growth. Rigid 
custom signifies, not that there are no such impulses, but that they are not 
- organically taken advantage of. As a matter of fact, the stiffer-and. the more 
encrusted the customs, the larger is the number of instinctive activities that 
find no regular outlet and that accordingly merely await a chance to get an 
irregular, uncodrdinated manifestation, . 


Also: 
The moral problem in child and adult alike as regatds impulse and instinct 
is to utilize them for formation of new habits. 
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Dewey tells us also that he uses “the words instinct and impulse 
as practical equivalents” anc, like James, he asserts that man has 
more instincts than the beasts. Nor are these instincts or impulses, 
these “native activities,” purely non-specific, i.e., without specific 
tendency toward an end cr goal, merely so many packets of conative 
energy, all alike and equally capable of urging the organism toward 
any and every end; comparzble to the cartridges which form the 
stock of energy of a machire gun, energies that may he turned 
toward any goal by the direct-ng ictelligence. For Dewey speaks of 
“the impulse of fear,” and szys that it “may become abject cow- 
ardice, prudent caution, reverence for superiors or respect for 
equals.” He writes also of “a passessive tendency,” of “the pro- 
prietory impulse,” of “the intensity of the sexual instinct,” of 
“impulse toward food,” of “‘<he impulse to look and see”; and he 
tells us that ‘‘among the native activities of the young are some that 
work toward accommodation, assimilation, reproduction, and others 
that work toward exploratioa, discovery and creation,” and that 
“there are an indefinite number cf original or instinctive activities, 
which are organized into interests and dispositions according to the 
situations to which they respond.” Further, “Every impulse is, as 
far as it goes, force, urgency. It must either be used in scme func- 
tion, direct or sublimated, o? be driven into a concealed, hidden 
activity”; and he speaks of th= baiking ard twisting of impulses and 
of “the evils of suppression of impulse.” 

The foregoing citations meke it clear that Dewey is no-exponent 
of the doctrine that man is a bundle of mechanical reflexes; but 
that rather he accepts without reserve the hormic theory of human f 
and animal activity, that he recognizes purpose or purposive striving 
as fundamental for psychology; that he recognizes also that innate 
` human nature comprises an erray of native activities, tendencies, 
impulses, or instincts. Yet we are sternly forbidden to attempt to 
define the nature of these impulses, to attempt to discover toward 
what goals they tend or impel us. 

In my Social Psychology I took the view that if, as I maintained, 
human nature does comprise such native impulses or tendencies, 
it must be a prime task of tae psychologist to attempt to ascertain 
their nature and number; ani that some progress with this task is 
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especially the prime condition of the building up of social psychology. 
This was the proposition: which in 1917 Dewey seemed to indorse 
„unreservedly. Butnowhe tells usthat there are no separate instincts, 
and forbids us to attempt to define them. He asserts that 

To increase the creative phase and the humane quality of these activities [the 
indefinite number of original or instinctive activities] is an affair of modifying 
the social conditions which stimulate, select, intensify, weaken and co-ordinate 
native activities. The first step in dealing with it [ie., with the increasing of 
the creative phase and the humane quality of the instinctive tendencies or 
impulses] is to increase our detailed scientific knowledge. 


Here the reader may well suppose that Dewey means “cat the first 
step must be to increase our knowledge of the tendencies in ques- 

‘tion. But no. In his opinion, no such knowledge is required, and 
the attempt to acquire it is taboo. The knowledge he refers to, as 
needing to be increased, is knowledge, not of the impulses, but of 
social situations. For he goes on: “We need to know exactly the 
selective and directive force of each social situation; exactly how 
each tendency is promoted and retarded.” Could anything be 
more perverse? How can we hope to know how each tendency is 
promoted and retarded by social situations unless we have some 
notion of the nature of these tendencies, unless we can, however 
imperfectly, define each tendency ? 

The reader turns with some curiosity to the chapters on “ Classi- 
fication of Instincts” and “No Separate Instincts” to discover the 
grounds of this taboo upon all attempts to study and understand 
the instinctive tendencies. And to his astonishment he finds that 
the only grounds of it adduced by Professor Dewey are three-in 
number. First, all definition and classification are for some purpose. 
But surely this in itself does not invalidate them. If the purpose 
be good, namely, a better understanding of human nature, the 
definitions achieved may be valid and useful. If this ground be 
accepted, every human undertaking and especially all drawing of 
distinctions must be equally condemned and tabooed, and we must 
renounce all science and return to the indiscriminating ignorance 
of the savage or the animal. 

Secondly, Dewey adduces the vulgar objection that x various 
writers have defined very variously the number and nature of the 
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instinctive inden of human nature. But surely this is ‘only ¢ a p ° 3 
good reason why’ an authority such as Dewey should throw himself +. ; 


into the task of criticall= exemining and improving upon. the. 


attempts of previous writers, rather than place | a taboo upon. al Fa 


such attempts. 


Thirdly, Dewey points cut, as has often been poii out. beoi P 
that various writers, from Thomas Hobbes to Nietzsche and Freùd `` 


and Trotter, have seized upon zome one instinctive tendency; and H 
have weet it for all and for far more than it was worth, seeking to ' 
make it the spring of all human activity and the master-key to the. ` 
understanding of all social phenomena. There again, surely,‘ our | i 
reaction to such errors shold Le, not to condemn all attempts at `` ` 
definition and understandirg, ard to take refuge in vague generali- 
ties, as Dewey does; but rather, taking warning from such errors, to 
improve upon such ill-balenced ae by undertaking a more 
discriminating analysis. 
In the pages devoted to the Mas of motives we find similar 

„confusion, inconsistency, end wilful obscurantism. ‘‘There is,” 
_we are told, “doubtless some sense in saying that every conscious 
` act has an incentive or motive” ; and on the same page: 

In every fundamental sense it is felse that a man requires a mctive to make « 
him do something..... The whol2 concept of motives is in truth extra- . 
psychological. .... But when we want to get hirn to act in this specific way 
rather than in that, when we want to direct his activity, that is to say in a speci- 
fied channel, then the question of mocive is pertinent. A motive is then that 
element in the total complex of a man’s activity which, if it can be sufficiently 
stimulated, will result in an act having specified consequences. .... An ele- 
ment in an act viewed as a tendency to produce such and such consequences is 
a motive. ....A motive in short is simply an impulse viewed as a con- 
stituent in habit, a factor in a disposition, In general its meaning is simple. 
But in fact motives are as rumerous as are original impulses activities multi- 
plied by the diversified consequznces they produce. : 


` Is it not implied in the last paragraph cited that motives are the 
native impulses directed through past experience upon specialized 
ends or goals? How, thea, are they extra-psychological? And 
how can we understand ard evaluate and direct them, unless we 
understand the nature of those impulses ? 
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- One might speculate | on the motives which have led Professor. 


= S Dewey into this strange position. But I will content myself with 


“pointing out what seem to me the intellectual errors involved. 
"First, Dewey begins by accepting the vulgar overestimation of 
habit; and he-adopts the practice of using “habit” in the widest pos- 
i sible sense, so that he can speak-of “intellectual habits” and of “habits 
of independent judgment and of inventive initiation”; yet at the 
.. same ‘time he fails to distinguish between the many different kinds 
`of habit, and makes such a purely bodily habit as the habit of stand- 
“ing ina certain posture the type ofall habit, and so can say that “to 
‘understand habits we surely need to go to physics, chemistry, and ` 


= physiology rather than psychology.” 


Secondly, Dewey neglects consistently the distinction between 
. activity and disposition, a distinction on which I have so repeatedly 
insisted as essential to clear thinking cn this topic; and this neglect 
infects all his exposition with ambiguity. If he observed the dis- 
tinction, instead of saying that we inherit as part of our endowment 
at birth unlearned activities and impulses, he would say that we 
inherit dispositions to such activities or impulses. Then he would 
have to recognize that such dispositions are concrete facts of struc- 
ture, and would find the attempt to distinguish, enumerate, and 
describe these several dispositions no more “one of the conspicuous 
traits of highbrowism, the essence of false abstractionism”’ than is 
the attempt of the anatomist to distinguish, enumerate, and describe 
the several muscles of the skeletal system. Rather he would recog- 
nize that, just as some success in the latter attempt must be the 
foundation of all understanding of the mechanical movements of 
the limbs, so some success in the former must be the foundation of all 
understanding of the purposive movements or activities of the mind. 
- Thirdly, Dewey implicitly rejects the principle which I have 
adopted as the surest guide to the identification of our impulses, l 
namely, the qualities of emotional experience that accompany 
impulsive actions or the evocation of the impulses. For he repeats 
the doctrine, enunciated by him thirty years ago; that emotion is the 
result of a clash of habits, a doctrine the evidence for which I have 
demanded in vain on more than one occasion. 
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Fourthly, Dewey asserts the common view that all habits are 
impulsive, are urgent motor forces. I have recently shown reasons,” 
to my mind conclusive, for believing that this common assumption 
is false, and that motor habits as-such are mere inert machinery 
requiring to be actuated by impulses irom the native disposition 
or instincts. Of course, if, with Dewey, we speak of sentiments as ` 
habits, then it is true that such habits contain their own impulsive 
force, for they incorporate insticctive dispositions. And here we 
see one bad result of using the word “habit” in an indiscriminating 
fashion to cover all mental structure built up through individual ex- 
. perience. For this practice leads Dewey to confound sentimentswith 
simple motor habits, and to assume that whatever is true of the one 
class is true also of the other. Yet Dewey seems to be subconsciously 
aware of the fact that motor Labits have no impulsive power, in 
spite of his assertion to the ccntrary. For, after discussing the 
impulses, he no longer speaks of habits as the motive forces, but 
almost invariably uses the expre:sion “impulses and habits.” - 

Professor Knight Dunlap, in his presidential address to the 
Psychological Association, returzs to the attack upon my contribu- 
tions to social psychology. Generously recognizing that my Intro- 
duction initiated a new school, he attacks both my conception of 
the group mind and my use of instinct, and proposes a substitute 
for the latter. I admit that the exposition of instinct in my Social 
Psychology was faulty, as proved by the fact that Professor Dunlap 
has not understood it. I hope that the more recent exposition of 
my Ouiline’ improves upon the older one. Dunlap is especially 
concerned to know what is that central core of instinct on which I 
have insisted as a relatively unchanging fact of structure, which 
endures as a self-identical whole although its expressions may suffer 
much modification in detail, ard although it may enter into the 
constitution of various sentimexts. He concludes that ‘I “really ’ 
mean that the emotion is the ‘central’ portion of the instinct.” 
Here he displays and attributes to me the same resolute neglect of 
the distinction between activity or process, on the one hand, and 

1 “Motives in the Light of Recent Ciscussion,” Misd, Vol. XTX N.S. No. r15. 


2 “The Foundations of Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, March, 1923. 
3Outline of Psychology. New York: Scribners, 1923. 
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disposition or structure, on the other, of which I have complained 
in criticizing Professor Dewey. I do not mean that the central 
portion is the emotion. I mean that it is an affective-conative 
disposition, a fact of mental structure which can only be defined in 
terms of its expressions in the successive activities which it partially 
determines and in which its nature is revealed, expressions of two 
kinds, on the one hand in consciousness, as emotional and conative 
experiences such as angry or sexual or self-assertive impulse and 
desire or fearful aversion, and on the other hand bodily changes and 
movements adapted to bring about the satisfaction of the appetitive 
or aversive impulse. 

Dunlap, proposes to put in the place of such affective-conative 
dispositions the specific processes of desire. He rightly points out 
that desire has been grossly neglected in recent American textbooks 
of psychology, an inevitable result of the prevalence of the mechani- 
cal psychology of sensations and reflexes. 

Dunlap says: “It must not be supposed that in desire I am offer- 
ing a mere formal substitute for the instincts.” I desire to show that 
this is exactly what he does propose to do. He goes on: 


The instincts are not concrete facts, but are points of view from which we 
classify the mass of activities. .... Desires on the other hand... . are 
actual facts in the organism . . . . we may classify desires among feelings or 
affections. .... Feelings are literally conditions and processes in the soma 
and viscera. » 


He proposes to recognize provisionally nine desires: 


. . Alimentary desire, excretory desire, desire of rest, desire of activity, 
desire of shelter, amatory desire, laie desire, desire of preéminence, and 
desire of conformity. 


Each of these is, he says, an objective fact of immediate experience; 

they are experienced by reactions initiated principally in receptors 
`of the afferent visceral branch of the nervous system; they are 
experienceable objects, and they are real stimulus patterns, and we 
might ‘‘guess at the tissues in which certain of these desires occur.” 
Also the afferent current derived from a desire must go somewhere, 
and so a desire contributes a driving force, energizing and activating 
the whole reaction system. 
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: This activation is not the function af desire alons, but is also the work of 
many other feelings and emotions. Htager, fear, rage, pain. joy and localized 
sex feeling are illustrations of feelings which have. “driving force.” But none 


of these have social value except in so Zar es they involve, aiso, or are derived © 


fram, desire. 


_ After this description, in which the language of the new realism 
is strangely blended with that of introspection, desires being 
described both as chemical changes in visceral tissues, peripheral 
stimulus pattetns, and as facts of immediate experience or feelings, 
and also as driving forces, Dunlap seems to become obscurely aware 
of some confusion in his language. Writing of “the desire of con- 


formity,” he says: “Perhaps I shculd not call it the desire, but rather . 


the radical of the desire.” And he postulates a similar “radical” 
for each of the other of his nine iundamental social desires which, 
_ he-affirms, must be the basis of all social psychology. 

' Jn this use of the word ‘“‘racical,” Dunlap seems to express a 
dawning recognition of the distinction between process and struc- 
ture, function and disposition. Clearly, if I experience “desire of 
conformity ” on two or many occasions, it is not literally true to say 
. that on-each of these occasions I am moved by the same desire; 
rather, I am moved on the several occasions by the same kind of 
desire; on each occasion the prozess or activity of desire is unique; 
but the similarity as experience and as function of the desires of 
successive occasions justifies us iz classing them together under the 
one name “desire of conformity.” Further, we may assume that 
all these similar desires which we class together by the aid of one 
name spring from, or are conditioned bv, one enduring self-identical 
disposition or structural feature of our constitution. I am not 
concerned now with the question how such a disposition may be 
best described. I am willing for the moment to accept Dunlap’s 
view that it may be described in terms of structure and chemical 
= constitution of some visceral tissue or tissues. What I wish to 
bring out is the fact that Dunen agrees with me in recognizing a 
number of relatively enduring dispositions, from each of which 
spring on successive occasions (o> each of which is the indispensable 
condition of the rise of) desires o? 2 certain class, desires of conform- 
ity, of sex, of food, etc. This recognition of enduring features of 
our constitution is the procedure which Dewey labels “one of the 


í 
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conspicuous traits of highbrowism, the essence of false abstraction- 
ibm.” I am glad to welcome in Professor Dunlap a fellow “high- 
browist.” My “desire of conformity” finds a certain satisfaction 
in this recognition of a fellow-member of the herd of ‘‘highbrowists.”’ 

The most important point is, then, that Dunlap agrees with me in 
the recognition of these dispositions, erduring and relatively unchan- 
ging springs or sources of recurrent desires. The important differ- 
ences between us are the following: First, that, while Dunlap prefers 
to call such an enduring disposition “a desire” and thus to confuse 
it with the successive desires which are conditioned by it, I prefer 
to use a terminology which distinguishes the disposition from its 
functioning or from the functionings, the successive activities, of 
which it is a main condition, and, therefore, I speak of such.an 
enduring disposition as an affective-conative disposition; and, sec- 
ondly, I attempt to relate such an affective-conative disposition 
to our emotional experiences, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to the facts of instinctive behavior such as we observe in the 
animals; and I regard each such dispositicn as the “central part” 
or relatively unchanging part of an innate, inborn, or instinctive 
disposition. 

Thus, in my view, an instinct is not “a point of view” nor “a 
systematic group of activities”; it is as concrete a fact as Dunlap’s 
“desire” or “radical of a desire,” and plays in my psychology the, 
same rôle which Dunlap assigns to a desire or the radical of a desire 
in his. 

The third difference between us is that we do not entirely agree 
as to’ the number and nature of these. radicals of desire, these 
affective-conative dispositions, proper to the human species. Dun- 
lap names nine such; while I, in my recent Outline, have proposed 
to recognize thirteen major dispositions and a small number of 
minor dispositions of this affective-conative class. Dunlap seems 
to have reached his list by a simple process of inspection, much as 
Descartes and Spinoza achieved tkeir strangely confused lists of 
passions.t I, on the other hand, have tried to make use of the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of human with animal evolution, and of a 


But as Sir Leslie Stephen has said: “Htman nature is compounded of too many 
elements, too intricately blended, for any off-hand guesses of the cleverest philosopher 
to be of much value.” 
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wide survey of animal and human behavior, and have called to my 
aid the principle that emotional experiences may serve as recognition 
marks of the impulses or desires which they accompany and qualify. 

But these differences are, of minor importance compared with 
our agreement. For we agree iù the all-important principle that the 
basis of social psychology must be the definition of the several 
enduring dispositions from which spring the desires of the several 
classes. This common ground is the all-important thing: for, this 
being given, we can (in spite of Professor Dewzy’s taboo) go forward 
with the common task of distinguishing them, defining their modes 
_ of operation, and tracing their grwth and functioning in the lives 
of individuals and of societies. 

Dunlap remarks that “we have travelled far in three years” 
in this field. To meit seems that we have not traveled at all, unless 
it be backward, since the publication of my Social Psychology in 
1908. The fact that Dunlap has arrived at what is substantially 
my position (although he professes to repudiate my views) affords 
some hope that we may begin to travel forward. 


DISCUSSION 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesotat 


I also was surprised upon reading Human Nature cnd Conduct to note that 
Professor Dewey had apparently reversed himself on the matter of instinct. It 
is not strange, therefore, that there is the dualism of emphasis upon instinct and 

‘habit in this book which Professor McDougall mentions. ` It is due, I believe, 
to the Zact that he has not yet made a complete adjustment between his new 
and old views on the subject. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Professor McDougall ov veremphasizes this 
dualism and conflict. When Dewey emphasizes the importance of habits he is 
thinking of the finished acts, of man acting as a trained, character-formed mem- 
ber of society. When he stresses native impulses he is thinking of the biological 
raw material (reflexes, random movemen-s, etc.) out of which and upon which 
future habit-formed conduct must be built. Dewey does not deny the existence 
of these native impulses, but he minimizes the importance of their study rela- 
tively, I think, to the study of the environment. 


2 Nc copy of Professor Kantor’s paper having been furnished me for discussion, 
no reference is made to it in this discussion, 
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He stresses the study of the environment, of the social pressures, because 
he regards the native impulses as relatively fixed, as practically never (except 
under very great stress or in unusual situations) coming into unmodified and 
direct overt expression. The environment, with its social pressures, is the 
changing and active’ factor in the building of conduct and character, hence the 
supreme importance of the study of its content (social situations) and of its 
product (habits). i 

In so far as he is opposed to the study of the underlying native, or instinc- 
tive content, merely because it never or practically never appears in pure 
unmodified form in conduct, I of course cannot agree with him. I have empha- 
sized in several publications my own view that we need badly to study man’s 
native equipment, and that this equipment does not consist of Mr. McDougall’s 
seven or twelve or thirteen or more instincts (which are really only habit and 
value complexes) nor of Professor James’s forty or fifty instincts, but of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of much simpler processes, reflexes, etc., which underlie 
habits and are lost in them in their completed form. - ‘But the fact still remains, 
and Dewey is right, in this regard, that habits—the finished content of conduct 
—and the social pressures which produce habits are the most important objects 
of study, for the sociologist at least, if not for the psychologist. 

I would, however, make this concession to Mr. McDougall’s criticism of 
Mr. Dewey, that while the latter is in the main correct in his viewpoint, I do 
not believe he has yet analyzed his subject to the extent of knowing just why 
heis correct. He is still in process of swapping intellectual horses in the middle 
of our modern stream of psychological thought. I think one of the sources of 
Mr. Dewey’s confusion arises from the fact that, having had to abandon the 
- old concept of highly complex instincts, which he formerly held in common with 
Mr. McDougall and others, he has not yet proceeded to the further analysis of 
substitute instinctive content. He has not pushed his analysis down to the 
relatively innate native content processes or raw material out of which habits 
are built under environmental pressures, and he covers up the inadequacy of 
his analysis by denying its necessity—a device not unknown even to scholars, 
however little self-consciously they may use the device. 

Of Mr. McDougall’s four general criticisms of Dewey, I would say: 

I. I see no objection to speaking of habit wherever any physical or mental 
redirection or reorganization of the individual’s adjustments may occur, whether 
this redirection and reorganization be of movement, ideas, or emotions. 
Dewey’s insistence upon getting back zo the chemical and physical processes 
of the organism which account for the redirection or reorganization of the indi- 
vidual seems to me to be in keeping with a universal and laudable tendency in 
science to displace wherever possible mere verbal concepts with concrete analy- 
sis of underlying causal phenomena. ‘ Only thus is progress in any science made. 

` 2. I wonder if so much of a distinction as Mr. McDougall urges between 
activity and disposition is justifiable. Are not the overt or visible activity 
and the disposition or neural organization of the act merely the outer (visible) 
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and the inner (invisible) aspects, respec*ively, of the same total act? Each act 
has its neural as well as. its muscular organization. That is, activity is not 
merely muscular, but it is neuro-musculer, and the neural organization aspect 
of the act may become cerebral. If, then, redirected or reorganized activity 
(which we call habit) involves reorgar:zation of disposition (the neural side) 
as well as of overt response, why should we not apply the term “habit” to both 
of these aspects of the act? Is not the fallacy really in assuming that all dis- 
positions are inherited and therefore cannot be acquired ? 

3. Admitting for the sake of argument that impulses may be characterized 
in terms of accompanying emotions, 1 deny that this fact refutes Dewey’s 
contention; for the criticism has point only if we hold with Mr. McDougall 
that emotions must be organized only within the heredity. That \ view, as I 
have indicated in other publications, I regard as untenable. 

4. I believe that we cannot escape looking upon sentiments and other affec- 
tive sanctions to conduct as acquired, hence it seems that we must regard habits 
as carrying just as much of their own impulsive force or urge as instincts are 
supposed to carry according to the instinctivist theory. 

Regarding Professor Dunlap’s subst:cution of desizes for instincts I agree 

` thoroughly with Mr. McDougall that hz has in the main only changed the 
name. However, I think one improvement must be recognized in this change 
of name. Obviously, the desire is a compzs te of experience as well as of inherit- 
ance, end, therefore, the desires theory makes room for the functioning of 
habit and of the organization of the control of conduct under envircnmental 
pressures in a way which instinct cannot provide for. However, I believe that 
the desires classification of Dunlap (and ci meny other writers, especially of the 
sociologists who have used it, such as Ward, Ross, Small, Ratzenhofer) is open 
to the same fundamental objection as the complex insżinct classifications, in. 
that all such classifications merely block tke way to further analysis of conduct 
and of the causes and organization of conduct in a\social world. They sub- 
stitute mere suspended verbal concepts for tata, and thus transform tke descrip- 
tion of conduct into a barren logic of unrea. Lehavior concepts or an intellectual 
puzzle. What we really need to do is to get back ‘of such artificial concepts, 
treated as ultimate causes, to an analysis =f those true ultimate causes of the 
‘redirection of conduct, both instinctive anc environmentel, both biological and 
social, which have resulted in this nodulation of experience which we mistakenly 
objectify as indivisible realities, such as the complex sc-called instincts and 
‘desires, Let us analyze these so-called irstincts and desires (which are not 
really original and underived at all) and see what has organized them, as they are. 
Wher we discover these organizing forces we shall have in our possession the 
data with which to proceed in the creation of other desires and especially of 
useful motives to action, and-not until then. And here at this low level of 
causation lie the fundamental problems of s=ciclogy, in an analysis of the root 
causes of conduct. The concepts of the complex so-called instincts of Mr. 
McDougali’s brand and of the desires of Mr. Dunlap’s brand are but screens in 
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our way, obscuring the real underlying problems oi conduct and character 
control. r ; . . 

In conclusion, I should like to state my regret that Mr. McDougall has seen 


fit to turn his paper into a review of two publications instead of undertaking-an - 


independent and constructive treatment of his arnounced theme. 

I should like to answer the question in his title by saying most decisively 
for myself that the sociologist and the sociel psychologist cannot dispense with 
instincts.. The concept is as necessary as that of environment. But I do not 
believe that Mr. McDougall’s and most other classification of so-called instincts 
represent instincts at all. They are mainly the products of experience. They 
are, therefore, primarily habit complexes or even abstract value complexes. 
We have now reached a stage in psychological analysis when we can go back of 
these verbal concepts to an investigation of the underlying and much more 
simple and elementary constituent native processes in man. 


* For a more extensive treatment of this point of view see the writer’s article, 
“The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, Mazch, 1921. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATION OF A SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


J. R. KANTOR 
Indiana University 
ABSTRACT 


How can the social sciences be solidly establisked?—The humanistic and social 
scientists in order to make their disciplines ir zoc true sciences must follow the workers in 
the physicochemical disciplines in extruding from their domains animatistic and other 
supernatural forces. For all sciences must be natural—mus: deal with actually observ- 
able phenomena. The social scientist wrongl) assumes psychics or animistic forces, 
such as instincts, are guaranteed by psychologists. The psychologist today abides by the 
canons of natural science and studies interesting things, i.2., persons (reactions! and 
stimuli. Social psychology, likewise a natural discipline, studies cultural reactions and 
institutions. Cultural reactions and institutions both developed and modified through 
mutual interaction. Mutual modifications o” cultural responses and institutions tend in 
certain directions. Any such definite tendeacy we look upon as a specific historical 
development. Historical developments of cultural phencr-ena influenced and con- 
ditioned in various ways, by non-human pheromena, by human but non-psychological 
phenomena, by psychological but non-cultural phenomena, and finally by competing 
or interacting cultural phenomena. In no case, however, is any non-naturai principle 
involved in a scientific description of social pzychology. It is suggested that the same 
principle holds for the other phases of human phenomena which are not included in the 
data of social psychology. 


Undeniable is the fact that a tremendous need exists for a sound 

_ social science. Yet who would be sc bold as to assert that such a 
much needed discipline actually exists? Unfortunately, what is 
today considered as social science =cnstitutes for the most part a 
mass of unverified opinions or else t-ite inconsequential facts. And 
so it is with great envy that the social scientist looks across the bor- 
der of his field to the natural science domain. For the natural 
scientist has established for himsef{ many principles leading not 
only to the understanding of facts but also to the control of them. 
How different is the situation in the social science realm! So great 
and so pressing a series of problems as only human phenomena can 
present us with is paralleled but by a slight and ineffective under- 

. standing of social facts. 


‘Paper read in the division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation at the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society held in Washington, 
D.C., December 29, 1923. ý 
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And yet conditions are not as hopeless as they appear. Here 
an earnest warning is in order. When we'contrast the natural and 
social sciences we must be very careful not to embrace the myth 
concerning the entire sufficiency of the physicochemical disciplines 
as over against the complete deficiency of the social sciences. In 
the first place, the natural scientist is not always so rigid in his criti- 
cal foundations as he might be, even though he is dealing with 
comparatively simple materials. On the other hand, the social 
scientist has or can have a vast amount of fundamental information 
concerning human phenomena, even though the. circumstances of 
these phenomena may prevent him from making full use of such 
knowledge. We therefore deny the existence of an impassable 
barrier between the domain of the social and the physicochemical 
sciences implied by the use of the contrasting terms natural and 
social, All sciences are or should be natural. No science deals 
with anything but concrete and observable phenomena. 

Why is it, we ask, then, that so far the methodological techniques 
of the social sciences have proved so much less adequate and less 
satisfactory in investigating facts than is true of the so-called natural 
sciences? Without doubt there must be some principle that has 
enabled the natural scientist to make such proportionately larger 
strides in the investigation of phenomena than is true for the social 
scientist. This principle.we believe to be that, to a satisfactory 
degree, the so-called natural scientist has succeeded in extruding 
from his domain animatistic principles. As we have already sug- 
gested the ability of the natural scientist to rid himself of these 
animatisms is largely owing to the comparatively simpler nature of 
his data. Historically and traditionally, the objects which the 
physicist and chemist investigate have lent themselves much more 
readily to description and interpretation as they actually occur 
than happened to be the case with the data of the social sciences. In 
consequence as soon as the physicist or astronomer began to confine 
his investigations to the actual interactions of observable phenom- 
ena, he soon developed information and principles which were not 
only verifiable and firmly established, but principles which could 
also be used as stepping-stones to iurther knowledge and control. 
And so historically it was the physicist who first came to be the 
natural scientist, 
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How different, on the other hand, has-been the situation in the 
field of the human sciences. Here “he data have not been investi- 
gated as they actually occur and operate, but have been handled in 
some manner as non-natural happenings. Even today, the human 
or social sciences are still choked with innumerable conceptions of 
the animatistic type. Such conceptions of supernatural forces, 
because of their partial concealment, are all the more insidious in 


‘their effect. They definitely prevent us from actually arriving at 


accurate information concerning our date. This‘unfortunate situa- 
tion is nowhere so prominent in the field of the sccial sciences as at the 
point, where they border upon and make use of psychological prin- 
ciples. This is true because the social scientist believes himself 
justified in keeping such animatisms by assuming that their respecta- 
bility is guaranteed by psychology. 

In spite of the fact that psychology really hes notking to do with 
such animisms we find the field of the human sciences literally 
weighted. down with conceptions of psychic forces and psychic pro- 
cesses. Most frequently such psychics are constantly and conven- 
tionally employed as explanatory principles to account for the 
development and operation of social or human facts. It.so happens 
that the instincts are among the most obnoxious of these animistic 


‘ ‘conceptions now in use. Whichever of the numerous meanings of 
instincts one may accept, the least harm that any of them can do is 


to absolve us from the arduous investigation of numerous intricate - 
but essential psychological facts, necessary for the understanding 


` of human conduct. As a matter of fact, however, always in the | 


final analysis the conception of instincts comes down to a super- 
natural force. To be plain, instinsts constitute the white man’s 
version of what his colored cousins variously’ call orenda, mana, 
wakanda, or manitou. 

, Thus abjuring the employment of any animatistic principle in the 
study of human facts we mdy now suggest a more positive concep- 
tion which may play a part in the firmer establishment of social 
psychology as a science. In this manner we plan to join forces 
with those workers in the social sciences who are interested in 
what we may consider as the psychological angle of human phe- 
nomena. : 
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Once more-we may be reminded that the indispensable methodo- 
logical minimum for any form of scientific investigation is the isola- 
. tion and observation of the interactions of at least two actually 
observable things. In the psychological domain we can very defi- 
nitely conclude that these interacting things are, on the one hand, the 
persons who perform reactions, or those reactions themselves, and 

- on the other, the objects, conditions, and events constituting the 
stimuli for these reactions. Such phenomena are of course as 
directly and as readily observable es the data of any science. The 
origin of these phenomena can also be just as definitely traced out 
through the person’s prior contacts with his stimulating objects and 
conditions. In this way we can delineate in a verifiable manner the , 
actual development of memories, thoughts, wishes, beliefs, habits, 
feelings, willings, and desires of persons. Not only can we describe , 
accurately the different types of specific acts that we perform, but 
also why such acts continue to operate and why they cease to func- 
tion. In detail this means that the psychologist studies the reac- 
tional history and development of persons throughout their various 
contacts with their psychological environment. It is in this way 
and in this way only that the psychologist learns the nature and 
operation of the complex action of the human and other psycho- 
logical organisms. And all these facts he discovers without the 
slightest resort to false and falsifying animatistic forces. 

In brief, the psychologist is now able to study the data with 
which he deals as actual behavior of some definite and observable 
thing in precisely the same way as the physicist, chemist, or any 
other natural scientist does. Obviously such a study cannot fail 
to reveal whatever similarities there may be between the two types 
of facts, as well as the very funcamental differences between the 
behavior of the data of the physicochemical domain and the behavior 
of psychological organisms. 

Now it is not only general psychology which may be considered 
as a definite natural science discipline, but social psychology as well. 
For the data of social psychology merely constitute particular types 
of psychological phenomena, namely, more complex forms of human 
behavior such as comprise in part our social, political, aesthetic, 
and economic activities. Just how do cultural or social reactions 
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differ from non-cultural or incividual psychological responses? 
The answer is merely in specific morphological and zunczional 
details. Individual or non-social responses, such as reflexes for 
example, differ from social reactions in no other way than hydro- 
carbons differ from carbohydrates in the ccemical domain, or, say, 
a gas differs from an electrolyte. In eazh scientific analysis we 
find merely that a different type o7 organized phenomenon interacts 
with another such natural thing. 

More marked, however, is thedifference between the stimulifor cul- 
tural conduct and the stimuli for non-cultura_ reactions. This differ- 
ence we signalize by the use of the name institution for the stimuli of 
culturalreactions. Theproblemof socialpsychology, then, is to study 
the origin and operation of culturel responses to institutional stim- 
uli. Itis precisely through such en exact study of the interaction 
of persons with institutions that we can arrive at a series of funda- 
mental principles for a scientific social psychology. These prin- 
ciples constitute the psychological materials which more. particu- 
larly, though not exclusively, concern the scciologist, economist, 
anthropologist, and other students of human facts. In deżail, it is 
this principle of interacting institutions and dersons which provides 
these students of human phenomera with the answers as to how and 
why, for instance, we are or are noè believers in God, or a particular 
god, why we believe in war or in the jaw of supply and demand, why 
we wear trousers or skirts, why we have one wife or husband or more, 
why we are humble and resigned as crientals, or arrogant andassertive 
as occidentals, why we speak English or Chinese, why we have few 
children or many, and so on throughout every instance and phase 
of our actions, whether beliefs, thougats, habits, desires, aspirations, 
or whether classified as moral, aesthetic, political, economic, or 
religious activity. 

Is it not plain, then, that we are entirely adle to dispense with 
mystic potencies and powers or animatistic Zorces of any sort when 
we are seriously attempting to understand such phenomena? The 
very fact of studying these phenomena, as definite interactions of 
human beings with their stimuli conditions forces upon us the con- 
viction that such human facts are not the workings out of primordial 
forces inherent in the nature of things or human beings. Rather 
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such a study convinces us that human phenomena are the cumula- 
tive effects of the interaction of the natural human being with the 
no more natural objects among which he actually finds himself. 
For let us observe that institutional stimuli; no matter how complex 
they may be, or how much the product of human manipulation, or 
contrivance, are just as natural as the astronomer’s planets or the 
chemist’s compounds. Plainly, in the study of the development of 
human beings and their correspondingly developing institutions we 
discover the natural foundations for and the natural evolution of our 
complicated human conduct and institutions. Moreover, these 
natural foundations we discover in exactly the same way as the 
biologist traces out the development of the biological organism 
beginning from the first contact of two elementary cells, and con- 
tinuing through the contacts of the product of their union with the 
food, atmosphere, and other surrounding conditions. In no differ- 
ent way, therefore, than that of any other scientist, can the social 
psychologist trace out.the development of our complicated social 
behavior from simpler types of conduct, until he comes down to 
the final and most elementary type of psychological action which is 
the response not to institutions but to individual stimuli, such as un- 
conventionalized stones, trees, houses, etc. 

Now we face the necessity of more definitely describing the two 
interacting things of social psychology, namely, the complicated 
cultural response with which the social scientist is mainly concerned, 
and the institutions constituting the stimuli for such responses. Let 
us consider first the cultural reaction. Immediately we might point 
out that although cultural responses may differ so widely in mor- 
phological character from non-cultural reactions as the pain reflex 
differs from the act of praying, the primary differences between 
cultural and non-cultural reactions are functional in character. For 
instance, the morphological characzer of my individual reaction of 
believing that the ventilation in this room is defective, is the same as 
the morphological character of my cultural act of believing that a 
monarchy is not a good form of government. That is to say, as 
belief responses these two actions, when dissociated from their 
specific stimuli conditions, differ little. When we do include their 
respective stimulational conditions the variation between these two 
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reactions is enormous. Still greater is the difference between cul- 
tural and non-ctltural reactions when we consider the reactional 
biography or history of the person during which the actions were 
developed. For it is only owing to the person’s different contacts 
with his stimuli that the individual and cultural types of reactions 
function as entirely different forms of human facts. 

So far as the non-cultural action is concerned, my contact with 
the stimulus object results in a private and unique experience and 
the acquisitioh of a purely perscnal mode of conduct. Contrari- 
wise, the contact with the stimulus in the cultural situation is quite 
different. In that case the reactions I perform are owing to a 
‘definite cultural or social experience which we call the culturalization 
process. Why I have this reaction and why it operates is explained 
on the basis that I, as a particular individual, have acquired my 
behavior-equipment under certain social or cultural auspices. These 
auspices in detail amount to the fact that the individuals with whom 
I live or have lived have in the course of their contact with their 
surroundings acquired or built up specific types of behavior.. Thus 
if I had been a German of 1913 I most likely could not have had as 
part of my equipment the belief that monarchy is not the best form 
of government. How entirely natural, that is to say, how much a 
matter of interaction of persons and stimuli conditions, cultural 
conduct really is, we may observe from the fact that not all Germans 
had. this belief as part of their equipment. Nor do all Americans 
now believe that monarchy is not the best form of government. 
What is true of this specific illustration.is true of every actual cul- 
tural response. Here we have merely run into the fact that there 
are all sorts of cultural groups existing in any particular community ` 
and that these groups overlap and interpenetrate’ We want to 
suggest again the entirely natural and concrete development of our 
national, racial, and other group cu_ural responses. Consequently 
in our investigation of such reactions we need not inject into them 
any animatistic or other mystic forces or powers. l 

Now we may come to grips with the stimulus for cultural 
behavior, or with the problem ofthe irstitution itself. Just whatis an 
institution? We answer that an ins‘itution is a common stimulus, 
that is to say, any object or situation the contact with which results in 
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the building upand later operation of conventional and conformity re- 
sponses. An institution is then nothing more nor less than a stimu- 
lus in exactly the same sense as any object in any other department 
of psychology. An institution is-an inciter to action, both i in the 
sense of acquiring 4 response and in prompting it to operate after its 
acquisition. Such stimuli or institutions may be well illustrated by 
the elementary facts of language acquisition and performance. 
When I first began to perform indirect or referential reactions to 
things, I acquired the verbal reaction ‘milk?’ when I wished or needed 
to refer to that object. ‘This specific reaction as an actual human 
occurrence was acquired by me because of the specific verbal stimu- 
lation of those individuals among whom I lived. Had I been 
brought up with other individuals, among whom different language 
institutions existed, I would then have built up the reactions “milch,” ._ 
“lait,” or any of the other thousand types of language action. 
Here is an entirely natural situation which we can study in just as 
rigorous and absolute a way as the operation of a lever or. the action 
of a toxin upon a biological organism. i l 
Various kinds of institutions exist. In our illustration the insti- 
tutional stimulus, or the word “milk,” was itself an action. It 
happens that this particular kind ¢f institution is among the most ` 
elemental and constant that we find among the whole range of 
human activities. For such stimuli and their co-ordinate responses 
are common features of the activities of all mankind. Besides 
language institutional stimuli, we also find among all peoples other 
ways of acting such as dancing, worshiping, courting, eating, kissing, 
cooking, dressing, etc. All these actions constitute institutional 
stimuli for the building up of cultural reactions. Thus the whole 
range of beliefs, ceremonials, thoughts, ideals, and technical, politi- 
cal, and aesthetic activities of individuals constitutes the inevitable 
institutions for the developing of cultural responses in the newborn 
' infant or the immigrant adult. Reactions of course constitute only 
one single type out of a great many such institutions or stimuli. 
Others comprise things of all sorts, houses, trees, building materials, 
sun, moon, stars, women, mien, etc. © 
Institutions, then, differ from other stimuli merely in the kind of 
functional properties which they have. They differ from other 
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"stimuli in calling out conformity and conventional responses. This 
>" means to say that the same natural object normally serves different 
‘functional purposes in diferent groups. Thus, for exemple, such 
`- an object of nature as the sun may or may noè have an institutional 
_ function in any particular group. When it does not have institu- 
tional character each person reacs to it in a purely individual or 
non-cultural manner. Such happens to be practically the situation 
among the urban populaticn of Europe. When the sun does have 
. an institutional stimulus function each person reacts to it in an 
ingrained common fashion. . , 
Let us now turn to the question as to the crigin of the numerous 
institutions in every human community. The source of both the 
origin and development of institutions follows from the principle 
that they are merely the surrounding objects, customs, ideas, etc., 
which through the actions cf individuals have taken on certain cul- 
‘tural stimulational functions. Briefly, institutions are originated 
‘through the development of newer forms of actions than have pre- 
“viously existed in any particular community. In any group we may 
observe how a particular institution, such as a religious stimulus, is 
originated by the modifications in action owing to economic or 
military conduct. Think only of the different Jehovahs and Zeuses 
which directly reflected the changing economic and political con- 
ditions of the early Hebrews and Greeks. Conversely, changes in 
military institutions may be originated through conduct developed 
in contact with religious, economic, or moral institutions of particu- 
lar sorts. Emphatically, then, institutions originate merely through 
extreme modifications of action. ‘The underlying principle of insti- 
tutional change involves the same principles of action that make for 
smaller changes ‘or simpler developments of institutions. The latter 
are merely less striking or radical in form. Similarly, the conserva- 
tion and preservation of institutions operate upon the same principle, 
namely, the repression or non-continuation of activities which would 
tend to introduce new forms of conduct with the consequent endow- 
ment of the stimuli with new stimulational function. Another very 
striking mode of appearance o7 institutions in a particular group is 
that of borrowing or other overt transmission from one group to 
another of objects, techniques, ideas, and other institutions. 
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All the changes in cultural reactions and their concomitant, . 
modifications in institutional stimuli may: be characterized as his- 
torical developments. This historical interaction of responses and 
stimuli with its concomitant modification of both the institutions . 
and cultural conduct has of course definite influences; so that an _ 
adequate study of the growth and development of cultural conduct — 
and institutions indicates the presence of definite conditions tending 
to give particular direction to the historical development. 

Among the simpler conditions determining and influencing the . 
line of cultural development are the actual presence of certain 
physical objects in the surroundings of the individual. Thus we 
find that particular temperature conditions, geological formations, -. 
_the presence of minerals; water courses, and frontiers may have 
very direct influence upon the historical development of culture. 
These simpler environmental surrcundings operate ordinarily by 
becoming first the stimuli for general psychological reactions and’ 
later for cultural conduct. The cultural history of social psychologi- ` 
cal processes are conditioned then by natural or non-cultural phe: 
nomena. 

Very similar in their influence upon the cultural history of insti- 
tutions are non-psychological human facts, such as the economic 
levels of populations, military movements and occupations, intel- ' 
lectual and religious status of a people, etc. Such facts, though not 
unrelated to conventions and institutions, must, because of the way ` 
‘they operate, be considered as natural phenomena precisely as Baye 
ical objects are. 

More complex in their influence upon cultural history are the 
non-cultural or individual psychological activities of persons. Here 
we refer to the activities of men and women, loves, hates, intrigues, .’ 
etc., which have an effect perhaps primarily upon the laws, customs, 
and similar institutions, and secondarily upon other sorts of culiural . 
conduct and cultural institutions. 

And finally we might indicate the very direct effect upon cultural 
history of actual cultural factors. Having built up particular kinds of 
cultural responses to one institution means almost inevitably that 
those responses will directly influence our reactions to other insti- 
tutions, with the consequent modification of the latter institutions. 
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Immigrant children acquiring reactions of independence as responses 
to the freer economic and social institutions of the new country will 
not tolerate the existence of the im>orted institution of rigid paternal 
dominance in the family. 

By tracing out in this manner the detailed descriptions of human 
conduct-through the various causal conditions operating upon it, we 
can arrive at’a thorough understanding of social behavior. Inci- 
dentally we have observed that such a detziled study rigorously 
preserves the. distinction between what are aid what are not psy- 
chological processes. This means co pcint out emphatically that 
psychological processes and data are not by far the exclusive facts of 
the human sciences. 

_ Does such a natural science conception of social psychology still 
‘leave us with unsolved problems? It mav be argued that our very 
insistence upon specific responses to specific stimuli limits our 
descriptive capacities. In other words, one may argue that true 
enough we have explained why it is that we participate in particular 
religious ceremonies and not in others, why we share particular 
beliefs and not others, why we have 30 many children and do such 
things with them and not others. But it may be said there still 
remains the questions why do we have religion at all, why do we have 
children, why do we live in groups, etc. In one sense we admit that 
we are not able to solve these’ prob-ems, nor are these problems 
solvable by the principles we have mentioned nor the facts which 
they sum up. ‘The sense in which we admit this failure is, however, 
one that does not carry us beyond'a natural science description of 
whatever facts that we may study. When we irquire why we havé 
religion at all it may be that we have merely pushed the study of 
our facts so far that it has left the specific domain of social psychol- 
ogy and has thus gone beyord our province. When we drive the 
problems of gregariousness and reproduction out beyond the domain 
of cultural phenomena we merely push zhem into the field of biologi- 
cal structure and biological adaptation, that is all. In the case of 
religion the immediate outer boundaries may still be psychological 
though non-cultural. Possibly it is the biological and geographical 
conditions making the human animal tnable to cope with his sur- 
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roundings which lead him perhaps universally to attempt a compen- - 
satory escape from his incapacities and frailty. For the most part 
to carry out human problems this far represents merely a broader 
interest than can be satisfied by a single special scientific investiga- 
tion. But although such problems de not result in a complete check 
upon one’s investigations, still no great courage is required to face 
the fact that in innumerable instances in every domain of science 
there are problems not immediately open to solution by the methods 
and ideas that we have present to hard. Certainly such a condition 
does not warrant us in injecting even in the slightest degree into our 
scientific domain any mystical and magical explanatory principles. 

In the human sciences we cannot hope to avoid conditions similar 
to those the natural scientist faces. For example, with what atii- 
tude would one ask a physicist or an estronomer to explain why there 
are planets and why they operate upon each other according to the 
gravitational law? Is not such a question merely meant as a stimu- 
lus for the scientist to go deeper or wider into his problem if he can 
and to produce another and more profound set of co-ordinaticns 
of actually observable phenomena? Incidentally, of course, we 
expect the scientist to resist with all his powers the shattering of the 
natural science code which demands the study of interacting things. 

And finally we should.like to suggest that when we do come to 
these refractory facts so baffling tc our observational powers, and 
need to construct some hypothesis in order to complete the descrip- 
tive picture we are attempting to construct, we must be governed 
by exactly the same rules as in our description of directly observable 
facts. No hypothesis may. be framed which implies the existence 
of non-natural phenomena, nor which introduces principles not 
derived from actual observations at some other point in the investi- 
gation. Certain it is that to bring such animistic conceptions as 
instincts into the description or explanation of human phenomena 
means decidedly to commit this breach of the scientist’s code. To 
study cultural phenomena in their psychological implications as the 
responses to institutional stimuli we believe makes entirely unneces- 
sary, if it does not preclude, the possibility of thus violating the 
canons of a rational and valid science. 
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DISCUSSION 
Wrtram F. OGBURK. 


It seems to me that much of the confusion noticeable in the writings of the 
last few years on the rôle of instincts in sociology is due in part to a lack of com- 
prehensiveness of approach to the whcle problem. To avoid conzusion two 
distinct problems must be kept separate One is the nature of instinct as a 
part of the inherited psychological equipment. The other is the relation of 
instinct to culture. ; 

Some observers of social phenomena have found the factors more or less 
generally thought of as instincts so variedly manifested that they have been 
led to question whether there are such things es instincts. To others tradition ` 
is seen as so important an influence that they have claimed that instinct is of 
no significance for culture. Stiil others think that original instinctive nature 
is so powerful that it determines our social institutions, and hence for this reason 
that the nature of instinct is most important for sociology. These observations 
concern chiefly the second problem cited in the preceding paragraph and throw 
relatively little light on the first problem, namely. the natura of instinct as a 
part of the inherited psychological equipment, exzept as to its modifiability. 
But the fact that instincts are modifiable does not necessarily mean that there 
are no such things as instincts. There may, of course, be aspects of the nature 
of instincts of relatively little importance for sociology. Such would be the 
cese with reference to the chemical nature af instinc-ive activity. It may make 
some difference to the sociologist as to whetaer instinct is mechanistic as Watson 
thinks or hormic as MacDougal claims; or whether there are three or three 
hundred instincts, or whether there are anv separate instincts or not; but the 
difference to the sociologists as to which of these conceptions are true is no 
doubt less than the psychologist thinks. So also it may make little difference 
to sociology as to whether the instincts are found to be consolidations of reflexes 
or something different, or as to what may prove to be the true relation of instinct 
and emotion. 

The sociologist must look to the psychologist for a description of the nature 
of instinct and he hopes that in time the concept may be clarified and made 
definite. My own interpretation of the trend of the evidence is that it strength- 
ens the physiological-mechanistic-reilex-conzept, and that patterns of activity 
are quite interrelated and not only numezcus but of great variety in nature. 
But whatever the final delineation may be, I think sociologists are most inter- 
ested in the degree of adaptability of instinct througk environment and particu- 
larly cultural experience. 

There is much psychological evidence on the learning process, habit, and 
the conditioned reflex, but among psychologists, particularly students of animal 
psychology and physiological psychology, the influence cf culture over instinct 
is likely to be underestimated and the determinirg rôle of instinct in the 
creation of cultural phenomena is likely to be overestimated. The student 
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of comparative social institutions is certainly impressed with the power of 
tradition to overlay instinct, and the variety of custom certainly raises grave 
doubts as to any domination of instinct in creating social institutions, except, 
of course, within broad limits. ` 

From the sociological standpoint, then, Dewey’s procedure in treating 
habit first and original nature second and his reluctance to classify separate 
instincts are quite understood. So, also, from this point of view there is no 
quarrel with his use of the terms, “impulse” and “habit” in a general sense. 
There is indeed much to be said for the argument that habits, learning, adapta- 
bility, custom, or culture are of more significance in explaining the variety of 
social phenomena than is a settlement of most of the moot questions as to the 
nature of instinct as a part of the inherited psychological equipment. If man’s 
instincts were as invariable as those of the lower animals, then social phenom- 
ena would be largely determined by instinct and the sociologist would be more 
dependent on the psychologist for an account of the nature of the inherited 
mechanism. 

Still, I think that the sociologist should hardly take so extreme a position 
as zhat of Kantor. I don’t see how the sociologist can escape being interested 
in original natute. Kantor’s own formula of response to institutional phenom- 
eng, implies not only institutions but also a responding mechanism. The. 
responding mechanism varies in a great many different ways in different 
social problems, such as race, eugenics, religion, crime, leadership, and 
the family. Hence it is a variable factor and if this variation is correlated 
with variation in the social phenomena, then we must be interested in original 
nature. There are two sides to all social phenomena, original nature and cul- 
ture. The culture historian may be only interested in the variations of the cul- 
tural factor and the psychologist may be interested chiefly in the variations of 
original nature. But a full understanding of most social problems involves a 
consideration of both factors. Original nature may vary over time as in pro- 
gress, or by. races as in race problems, or by individuals as in crime or insanity, 
or by particular motives as in politics or economics. 
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“ABSTRACT 


Social behavior and social change resulting from it in terms of the group, and to explain 


- these phenomena in terms of the individual. . + 


The theory that a crowd possesses a mental life resulting purely 


“. from aggregation and superadded to the mental processes of its 
‘members seems to'have perished at the hands of progress in social 
. science. .. Its ghost, however, has been exceedingly difficult to lay. 


' The convenient and picturesque manner of speaking in terms of 


i gtoups as wholes has infiltrated much of our social thinking. The 
« subtlety of this influence may be partly éxplainec as follows.. When 
- we read‘ that a certain army captured a city, or a certain football 


team defeated a rival team, the language, thcugh not precise, is not 


: misunderstood. It is clear that it is solely zhe individual soldiers 


“Or players who combined their efforts and accomplished the feat 


F described. When we read, however, that the crowd becomes vio- 


yO = Read at the December, 1923, meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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. \ ` a 
` lent, emotional, or intolerant, or that it thinks in images or lacks ` 


reason, we are in danger of being misled into thinking. that it is a =e 


crowd mind rather than the minds of individuals which i is account- 
able for these phenomena. So long as the language is ; intended and- 
accepted as purely descriptive and metaphorical no confusion exists. 
But the transition from description to explanation is in. such cases 
very subtle, and not always recognized. The intangibility of the 
phenomena combines with the collective or abstract yse of language 
to produce an error. This error is the. attempt to explain social , 


phenomena i in terms of the group as whole, whereas the:true explana-. : 


tion is to be found only in its component, parts, the individuals. ii 

Such an explanation is in itself false. We do not neéd a: stiper- -mind ` 
hypothesis to explain mob action, if we but take the trouble to study oe 

. the individual-in the mob’ and observe how he is responding” to thé ` 
‘stimuli afforded: by the. behavior of his fellows. This- -neglected 
field of study is being brought to the foreground by a modern social . 
psychology whose data comprise the social behavior of the individ- 
ual. The crowd-mind theory is not only false; it retards i ina special 
_ manner the discovery of the truth. + Pointing toward the: whole , 
_ rather than ‘the parts, it withdraws attention from the latter and oe 
incites thought in precisely the wrong direction. Mie A ae 
The influence of the social-minc theory is as derdia as it a ' 
subtle. In the various guises.it has assumed, it has become amaz- 
ingly protean. ‘We find a counterpart of it in the social organism ` 
` metaphor of Plato, as well as in the modern varieties evolved by 


Spencer, Espinas, and Münsterberg. In these alluring metaphors `. 


‘ much space is given to developing a large conception:which leads us - 
nowhere; : while the true origin of sccial organization, the psychology ms 

of the individual, has been correspondingly neglected. We meet A 
with the collective error again in the social systems of philosophical E4 
idealists. Here it plays freely into the hands of a metaphysics of . 
the objective nature of mind. Professor Bosanquet, for example, 
argues for the existence of a “gereral will” which gives definition 
to individual wills.’ We meet with the fallacy again.in theories of 
government and morals, where it takes the garb of national spirit, . 
and absolutism i in conceptions of the state, the law,’ and the right. 

The Notion of a General Will,” Mind (1920), PP- moar 
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The abstracted social mind is put back again into the individual as 
the “collective” or “bee-man’”’ of Sageret™ as well as in the semi- 
mystical theories of Sidis end Trocter.3 . 

A scholarly attempt to put the social-mind hypothesis upon a 
tenable basis has recently been made by Professor McDougall.4 
In his view, which he calls the “Group Mind,” the social reality is 
alleged to exist not in collective consciousness nor behavior, but 
in an organization or. structure of social relationships which can be 
conceived to exist only in mental terms. A university, for example, 
is not comprised in its material aszects, nor even in its personnel. 
It is systematized relation of individuals and traditions, intangible, 
but real and mental, and carried along independently of particular 
individuals. Our answer io this is, of course, that, although not 

_depencent upon particular individuals, this organized tradition is 
dependent upon some individuals. It exists in the attitudes and 
conscicusness of these separate persons, just as it did in Professor 
McDougall’s mind while he was developing the illustration. So far 
as we know, the group mind has no other form of existence than this, 
namely, in individuals; ner could we conceive of it exerting any 
effect upon the social order except through these agencies. 

But perhaps the best way in which to deal with the fallacy under 
consideration is to expose its inadequacy when put to the test of 
explanation. Accepting at face value the social psychology of 
Le Bon, suppose we proceed, equipped with the concepts of crowd 
intolerance, emotionality, irrationality, and the like, to explain the 
actual mob phenomena of modern society. We should find that 

_ our terms merely describe, they do not explain. We are ascribing 

the actions of the mob to things which mobs generally do—which 
is mere tautology. There is at hard no means for explaining the 
differences in the behavior of different crowds, since all are emo- 
tional, irrational, and the like. © Why should the excitability of one 
crowd express itself in whipping non-church-going farmers, that of 


. 7 “Remarques sur la psychologie collective,” Rev. Phil., LEXXVII (1919), 455-74. 
* “The Source and Aim of Human Progress,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, XIV (1919), 91-143. 
i Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 
4 The Group Mind. 
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“another crowd in looting grocery stores, and that of still another in 

lynching negroes? ‘These questions throw into relief the necessity 
_ of delving deeper for our notions of cause than terms which describe 
the crowd as a whole. We must seek our mechanisms of explana- 
tion in the individuals of whom the crowd is composed. 

We should fare no better if we were to depend upon the group- 
mind theory for notions of cause. The “group mind” in the sense 
employed by its exponents is a static mind. It is a result, not a 
cause, of individual behavior. It offers no provision for explaining 
social change—change, that is, in the group mind itself. One might, 
for instance, ask how such a change could have been produced in 
the organized mental life of a group as the recent change from the 
tradition and practice of an alcoholic era to a régime of prohibition 
in our own country. For answers to such questions we must turn 
again to the responses of individuals to changing material and social 
environments and to the influence of leaders, inventors, and 
reformers. Such attempts as have. been made to explain social 
movements in group terms have been purely on the descriptive 
plane. We may cite as an example Spencer’s theory of a progres- 
sive, diversifying evolution of the social organism. Such metaphors — 
are descriptive rather than revealing. They express, but they do 
not explain. They are soon passed by in the serious work of seeking 
causes. 

The views which we have thus far examined. are examples of 
what I have chosen to call the “group fallacy.” This fallacy may 
be defined as the error of substitutinz the group as a whole as a prin- 
ciple of explanation in place of the individuals in the group. The 
word “group” is here used in the widest sense. Two forms of the 
fallacy may be distinguished. The first attempts its explanation 
in terms of psychology, assuming that it is possible to have a “group 
psychology”’ as distinct from the psychology of individuals. The 
second renounces psychology and relies upon some other form of 
group process for treatment of cause and effect. Both forms abolish 
the individual; and, it may be acded, both therefore abolish the 
services of psychology as a possible helpmate of sociology. 

Turning from explicit collective mind theories, the task now lies 
before us of pointing out a less easily recognized but widely diffused _ 
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social causation.” 


' ‘tend to let disagreeable experiences pass out 


influence of the fallacy uder consideration: I shall present three s 
„examples from the more.dynamic phases ‘bf sociclogical theory, ` 
namely social conflict and social change. These illustrations deal 
respectively with the psychoanalytic: interp: etation of group con- 
flicts; ‘the mechanism of Suen and ihe ene approara.t to - 


, wt, "The group fallacy in paa conflict. — Ode of the most interest- 
_ ing. ‘varieties of the group iallacy -is that w ier translates mental 
conflict within the individual into terms. of dissociation within a 
hypothetical social mind. Although a number of writers have 
dealt with this pathological metaphor, its most elaborate develop- , 
ment appéars.ina posthumous work >f the late Dr. W. R. H: Rivers. 


: The following. points ' ‘of fundamental resencblance are observed by 


‘him between: the neurotic person and the dbnormal social order. 
` Firet; the cause of thé disorder in each case lies ; deeper than the outer 
- manifestations or symptoms. Socia. diagnosis, like the diagnosis of 
mthe psychoanalyst, must-penetrate into tke hidden forces of life. 
‘The prognosis, since. the: derangement is complex, is also uncertain - 


5 sin both cases. The repression of on2 portion! of society by another 

* 4s said to be closely analogous to a] 

` individual.’ In both cases the repressed elemént remains and causes 

Pi trouble when the tensioni becomes tco great .| Rivers describes two 

- > forms of dissociative process. .The first is urwitting:, the individual 

' merely turns his back upor that which is of rat _ Just as we 
0} 


nd dissociation in the ` 


our atientior, so one 


‘portion of the group (the upper class) pres2ves its peace of mind 





‘ by i ignoring the existence of poverty, aera and kindred evils in 


r “which i is banished from the social mind, are therefore unconscious.. 


‘the other portion. So far the metaphor is|obvious. . But if the 
social mind” in which. such- dissociation takes place were to be- 


-. taken literally | there would result a ridiculous! confusion. Shall we 





say, for example, that the upper classes whe do the suppressing are 
conscious, while the ‘lower classes, since they form the material 


. Rivers’ second type of dissociation is one in which the individual 


a x deliberately and wittingly. forces painful experiences from his field _ 


of. consciousness. | The group analogy. is that the more fortunate 


= and ‘powerful class: of society” “deliberately. — outward mani- oe 


i 
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festations of the discontent [among the lower class] which social ` 
wrongs arouse.” Frecd himself invites confusion in this field. by . 


applying to the individual a term borrowed from social ‘ usage, 


namely, censorship. And at this point Rivers sounds a note of. cati- . 
tion against literal intarpretation which he himself does not heed.. 


-The persistence of the repressed element, he says, is common to-both 


‘the neurotic individual and the abnormal group. Tensions are thus: 
created breaking forth as hysterical behavior in the individual and 


catastrophic change in the social organism. Another type of outlet 
in the individual is furnished by the symbolism of dreams, which are 
elsewhere shown’ by Rivers to be analogous to the symbolism 
employed by the repzessed faction of the social-order. Thus a 
primitive tribe subjugated by a more powerful people preserved 
their religious ceremonies, but gave them a disguised character so 
as to conceal from the conquerors their true meaning. Hanging: a 


hated person in effigy is another ‘example of the social use of sym. 
bolism to release feeling without incurring punishment. The simi- `` 
larity of such mechanisms to the individual dream process is not 
to be questioned, We have no justification, however, for alleging ` 
dissociation and symbolism to be mechanisms of an “overindivid-.”' 
ual,” or a “social mind.” We have here a collection of individual ` 
inhibitions. A mental conflict exists between struggle responses E 


. against the oppressors on the one hand, and avoidance.of punish- 
ment on the other. _t is really a struggle between anger and fear. 


But this conflict-and its release through symbolism lie, so far as the 


mechanism of explanztion is concerned, wholly within the individual. 


To expand these mechanisms to the proportions of dissociation. 


within a social mind ts to destroy their significance. 
Parenthetically, we are reminded of a contemporary instance of 


social conflict and evasion to which the collective viewpoint might E 


be amusingly applied There is said to be an unwritten law of cen- 
` sorship adhered to by managers of low-class theatricals. Iti is this: 


that any stage joke, no matter how salacious its meaning, may bei. 
allowed to pass if it Las also a different meaning intelligible to those 


who are too pure minded to comprehend the other. This arrange- 


ment is indeed convenient, for it permits the clergyman and the. 
roué to sit side by side in the front row, each enjoying the perform-. ` 
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ance from his own: angle, while the tranquility of the social mind 
` remains serenely undisturbed! 
That the pathological form of the group fallacy leads in precisely 
the wrong direction is evident „upan closer. analysis of the relation 
_ between social” conflict and mental conflict. A significant fact | 
_ taught us through, psychoanalysis i is that ons horn of the dilemma 
present in mental conflict i is usually social in character. It consists 
of a system. of socialized habits inculcated in the individual through 
_ stimulation by others, ‘and striving in opposition to the unmodified 
` egoistic drives. | We deny ourselves immediate cravings because to 
satisfy them. would infringe upon the needs and desires of others. 
Were it not for this denial, an overt or actual conflict would result 
between ourselves and other members of society. To avoid such 
social conflict the socialized reactions inhibit the unsocialized, and 
between them engender in the individual a mental conflict. Some- 
times it ‘is ‘féar! of the social envizonment rather than sccialized 
habits which represents the social force in the conflict. Thus in 
Rivers’ example’ ‘of veiled ceremonials, the Icwer class, not dering 
to risk overt social’ combat with their masters, develop in themselves 
a mental: conflict between hate and fear whick finds its release in 
some disguised, manner. On the other hand, when the members of 
the. uppér class shut out of their consciousness the miseries of the 
lower, this behavior holds sw ay only in the absence of overt contiict. 
When. the masses rise in revolt, the scene of the conflict is at once 
shifted from within the mind of the aristocrat to the field of outward 
conibat between groups. At every turn, therefore, social and mental 
- conflict are inversely related in their occurrence. The more the 
conflict lies within the individual, the less it lies within the group, 
and vice. versa. Instead, therefore, of using the mechanism of 
individual neurosis to explain conflict in terms of the group as a 
whole, we must conclude that that mechanism is precisely the one 
which cannot be used in that manner. - Menta” conflict is suely an 
important concept for understanding social causation; but the 
interpretation miust always be throrgh a collectivity of individual 
conflicts, and never ‘as a phenomenoz of the group as such. - 
2. The group fallacy in the theory of revolution.—I wish now to call 
your attention to a theory which represents more nearly than the 
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one just discussed a typ2 of the group fallacy common in sociological ` 
writing. This is the formula for revolutions developed: by Professor 
Ellwood.? At the outset, however, let me: state that Professor 
Ellwood has always been a staunch opponent: of the group fallacy, 
and has done no little service for the recognition of the individual in f 
social science. Even ia the theory which I cite there are portions 
indicating clearly that the individual has not been overlooked. l 
With these provisions in mind, let me attémpt to state Professor 


Ellwood’s view. The basis of social rev olutions,’ ‘according. to this’, 


theory is thé rise of immobility of the institutions” of society. 
- Through short-sightedness or selfish interest the pérsons in power 
in these institutions block the normal processes of social! change. 
Governments become despotic and exert too rigid a ‘censorship. 
Religion and educaticn likewise may become ultra-conservative. 
Reactionary and intol2rant public sentiment may: foster an immo- 
bility of the social order. -Sooner or later, as ‘the. conditions of life 


until the old habits are overwhelmed. To quote the author: 


The breakdown of tha old habit lin another place the term: Meas habit” 
is used] may be sudden, and the society, being unused to the’ process of-readjust- 
ment and perhaps largely lacking in social machinery therefor, is unable for a 
greater or less length of tme to reconstruct its habits and institutions.. There 
ensues . . . . a period of confusion . . . . in which competing ... . .: classes 
strive for the mastery. Ifthe breakdown . . . . concerns habits and institutions 
which affect the system oŻ social control, we hav e the disorders which essentially 
characterize a social revolution. 


The conception offered above is drawn essentially in terms of the 
group as a whole. The social order becomes rigid and inelastic 
until demolished by convulsive social change. The: dynamics , 
involved are purely in terms of needed change, resistance to: change, 
and final overthrow Leading to temporary chaos—all these as phe- 
nomena of the group itself. So far as quoted abovë ` we find no 
attempt to portray the causes underlying this struggle for change, 
such, for example, as the blocking of instinctive or prepotent 
responses involved in the economic and family life of the members 


a 1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 170-74; see also ‘an article in the 
American Journal of Socidogy for July, 1905. 
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of society. These, of course, are phenodmena of the individual. 
The group-wide aspect of social inelasticity, though descriptively 
true, is not the causal factor. Not lack of change itself, but thwart- 
ing of individual responses, produces struggle. There have, in fact, 
‘been revolutions precipitated by changes in institutions, rather than _ 
, by immobility. According to Martin, revolution is not a sign of.the 
unyielding character of social controls, but of their very weakening 
2a condition which gives the restless proletarian a chance to assert 
himself. Social inelasticity is therefore a descriptive concept; it 
does not penetrate to the level of explanation. ; 
. A further trace of the group fallacy lurks in the phrase “social 
habits.” A sudden change in the government destroys the habits 
of society and brings confusion, until habits of response toward the 
i ne régime aie learned. Strictly speaking there are, of course, no 
“social habits”; but only a collection of habits of individuals. 
Shall we then sey that pést-revolutionary disorder is due to lack of 
habituation of the individuals to the new type. of government? 
“ Such lack of habituation no doubt exists (again we have a descrip- 
_ tive truth); but the cause of the confusion lies rather'in the unre- 
-strained following by individuals of whatever “actions serve their 
own interests, and in. the new oppressions and revolts caused by the 
. temporary accession of a tyrannous dictatorship. Again causation’ 
me is discovered in.terms of the individual. A real danger lurks in the 
‘prefixing of the term “social,” not merely’ to the word “habit, 4 
but to any term denoting a psychological process. 

In fairness to Professor Ellwood let me now quote a portion d 
his account which shows that he was by no means wholly insensible 
to the basic individual factors, and in which such factcrs are recog- 
nized, although the language is not wholly free from the confusion 
just described. “His-account continues: 


r: [The party of revolt] is composed i in ee of those individuals whom the 

' changed conditions of social life have most affected, in other words, of those 
individuals on whom the old social habits set least easily, and whose interest 
therefore lies in another adjustment. 


1 It must not be overlooked that there are “socialized” (or socially modified’ habits 
_ of individuals. But that isnot the meaning o “social habits’ as used in tke present 
spolbest 
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And again, in a footnote: “The motivation [cause] of revolt in large 
masses of men is always lack of adaptation.” — 

The criticism whic. I have ventured is therefore largely a ques- 
tion of emphasis. No fault can be found with such writing as an 
interesting, and even valuable, piece of description. My only com- 
plaint is that it tends (unconsciously to the writer) to usurp the 
prerogative of explanation. As such it leads us away from the dis- 
covery of true causation which lies, not in groups, but in persons.” 
Much writing, I fear, both in sociology and social psychology, par- . 
takes of this error in method. 

3. The group fallacy in the theory of the super-organic.—Turning 
now from these mentel forms of the group fallacy, we may examine 
one which renounces psychological explanation. This is the super- 
organic hypothesis developed principally by Professor Kroeber." 
This theory is concerned with the social as such; that is, with the 
super-organic. A study of individuals gives us a knowledge only 
of individuals; it can never reveal to us the reality of. organized 
society in itself. Th2 data of the super-organic consist of culture 
in the broadest'sense, a body of ‘“‘super-organic products” “carried 
along from individua_ to individual and from group to group inde- 
pendent of the nature of these individuals and groups.”: Professor . 
Kroeber insists that we must study the laws of development and _ 
change in these data alone. He affirms that both analysis (descrip- 
` tion) and determination of process ‘explanation) are possible wholly ` 
within the plane of the super-organic. Culture, in other words, is 
explicable in terms ofitself. It is true that he suggests a psychology 
for the study of super-organic processes. He demands, however, 
“not an individual or ‘psychic’ psychology, but a social or ‘super- 
psychic’ psychology; in short, sociology” fas he conceives it). 

From the standpoint of the psychologist a psychology such as 
that just specified has no existence. I do not believe it ever will 
exist. For psychology is a study of the individual; to extend its 
principles to larger units is, as we have seen, to confuse their mean- 
ing. To extend them to entities which are not even organic is to 
make them wholly tnintelligible. We do not consider a reasoned 
argument to be identical with the thinking behavior which produced 


1 “The Possibility of 2 Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIII 
(1913), 633- 
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it. It is the product of a psychclogical process, not the process 
itself. In the same way culture, being essentially recorded thought, 
is a product, not a process. Whatever the terminology employed, 
Professor Kroeber has effectually tarned his back upon psychology 
as aid in sociological explanation. 

The freedom of the super-organic from dependence upon organic 
and individual sciences Professor Kroeber bases upon a classification 
of sciences into four planes or levels. The data of these sciences 
are, respectively, the inorganic, the province of physics aná chem- 
istry; the vital organic, represented by physiology: the mental 
organic, constituting the field of psychology; and the super-crganic, 
which are to be treated by sociology The biolozist is said to accept 
life and inquire into its forms and >rocesses as such. Organic life 
may, it is true, be reduced to the elementary tasis of physics and 
chemistry. But that is not the main task of the biologist; since, if 
it were, biology would not differ from physics oz chemistry. Simi- 
larly, psychology should accept the mental as such and analyze 
the processes within this field, ignoring the physiological elements 
to which mental phenomena are reducible. Finally sociology 
treats of the organized products of mental life, seeking in these alone 
its material of analysis and explanatory process. 

As a criticism of this argument, I shall endeavor to how that 
the separation of sciences inte these cistinct strata is apparent rather 
than real. The sciences really overlap one another, and possess 
certain fields in common between adjacent higher and lower planes. 
This relationship may be stated precisely as follcws: The phencm- 
ene studied by any science are ap>roachable from two different 
viewpoints. The first is that of description, the second is explana- 
tion. A complete program for any science embodies both these 
forms of approach. Now the essential fact is that in the hierarchy 
of sciences the field of description of one science becomes the field 
of explanation for the science immed:ately above it. Not all of the 
descriptive material of the lower science is used by the higher; but 
only that which is relevant to the explanation of the data studied 
by the higher science. Let us illustrate by tracing through this 
hierarchy a single example of importance in the psycho-ogical level, 
namely the reflex arc concept. 
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First, the physiologist notes that when a stimulus, such as a pin 
prick, is applied to a sensory nerve ending a certain muscle contrac- 
tion’ follows. He notes also certain properties of this event, such 
as latent time, refractory phase, and irhibition of other reflexes 
by this one. These are descriptive aspects of: that physiological 
unit’ called the reflex arc. By the aid of the microscope he is also 
able to describe such minute features as the synapse. But the physi- 
ologist must not be content with mere description; he must explain. 
In order to do this he must borrow certain principles from the lower 
sciences, physics and chemistry. Thus to account for neural trans- 


mission and the action of the synapse he employs the laws of electro- - 


chemical change, polarization and combustion. The existence of 
an intermediate science, such as organic chemistry, proves how. 
closely the organic is dependent upon the inorganic for its causal 
principles. Description is thus carried in physiological terms, 
explanation in physicochemical terms. But we call this science 
physiology, 

The psychologist in turn is attracted by the field of human 
behavior. He observes the higher integrations of response, such as 
emotions, habits, and thought, their speed of operation, and ability 
to inhibit or reinforce one another, He is interested not so much in 
the reflex as a detached physiologica_ unit as he is in what response 
(involving usually a pattern of reflexes) is linked up through synap- 
tic functions with a particular stimulus. The realm of phenomena 
described by the psychologist thus transcends in scope and com- 
-plexity that of its lower constituent science, physiology. But how . 
` about explanation? T- will be seen that for principles of causation 
‘in the study of behavior we must descend directly to the reflex arc 
level, and accept as explanatory its conditions and characteristics 
as described by the physiologist. Instincts and emotions are con- 
ceived as reflex patterns, involving more or less innate co-ordinations 
ofsynapses. Learning and thought involve selection among reflexes 
and fixation—a process explained by change of resistance at the 
synapse. Nerve transmission, altered resistance, and correlation 
at the synapse are therefore conceptions which belong in two 
sciences.. For the physiologist these words are descriptive of things 
which universally occur. To explain them he must descend to | 
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principles formulated as descriptive laws in physics end chemistry. 
For the psychologist these neurological conceptions are explanatory. 
Since they are of universal occurrence, he leaves their deeper explan- 
ation to the physiologist, and applies them directly as explanations 
of the higher phenomena which psychology describes.* 

Turning now to. the sociologist, we find that the data which he 
describes reach the highest point of breadth and complexity. They 
embrace collections of individuals in organized societies, the prod- 
ucts of such organizations, and the changes which they undergo. 
This is, indeed, a vast field for descriptive analysis. Yet for explan- 
ation sociology is in its turr. dependent upon the descriptive formu- 
las of the science just below it, namely psychology. Just as psy- 
chology has to seek its causation within the units (reflex arcs) of 
which its material, individual behavior, is composed; so sociclogy 
must find its explanatory principles in the units (individuals) of 
which society is composed. The formulations of individual behavior 
which psychology explains at a deeper leve! sociology accepts and 
uses as tools for explanation. Thus social continuity can be under- 
stood only through the concept of learning; social control demands 
the knowledge of instinctive mecharisms through which government 
and other institutions coerce individual behavior; while progress 
and cultural change rest largely upon invention, which is in turn the 
thought process of individuals. 

t At this point some reference should be made to tae various schools of present-day l 
epsychology. The argument as presented above is from the viewpoint of the behavior- , 
istic movement. The members-of the introspective school, who analyze the pattern 
of consciousness accompanying behavior, admit freely zhat their approach is purely 
descriptive, and that all explanation oï conscious processes must be in physiological _ 
terms. Upon this point they are therefore in perfect accord with the behaviorists. A 
third school, that of modern functionalism, or purposive psychology, are dissenters 
from the reflex arc hypothesis. They explain psychological phenomena in terms of a 
distinctly mental or psychic principle imposed upon the organic mechanism as if from 
without. ‘Those who uphold this view would probably find it easy to believe in a group 
mind as an entity distinct from the organism. Perhaps Professor Kroeber has been 
influenced by this older animistic rotion of psychology in developirg his account of a 
- super-organic consisting purely of the social as such, and independent of the individual. 
Believers in the purposive view might also project it downward and consider thatanew 
causal entity enters the hierarchy with organic life. This is the “vitalist” conception 

in biology. 


i 
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To recapitulate: the sociologist describes social or collective 
phenomena and explains them in terms oi individual behavior; the 
psychologist describes behavior and explains it in terms of reflex 
mechanisms; the physiologist describes the reflex mechanism and 
explains it in terms of physical and chemical changes. 

Whereas Professor Kroeber represents description arid explana- 
tion upon the same plane in the hierarchy of sciences, the argument 
just advanced would prove that tke explanatory portion of each 
science is derived from the descriptive portion of the science just 
beneath it. Overlapping, rather than separation, of the planes of 
the sciences seems, therefore, to ke the rule. A sociology as a 
science of pure super-organics aims to step entirely out of the hier- 
archy of scientific method. It does not overlap, but is pushed up, 
detached from its moorings, and cut off from its explanatory support 
in psychology. Cons2quently a purely hypothetical set of social 
dynamics is projected by Professor Kroeber as awaiting future dis- 
covery, any true understanding of which has thus far been revealed 
neither in theory nor in practice. If the foregoing analysis is sound, 
the theory of super-organic causation fails by the very standard 
upon which its claim for existence was based. 

Anthropologists may perhaps taxe exception to the remark that 
no causal principles can be discovered in the purely secial order, 
and may refer to the laws of cultural dynamics, recently established 
by ethnology. .In fairness to them this claim must be examined. 
It is true that laws of culture growth and change have been worked 
out. These are well summarized ty Professor Ogburn under such 
topics as curve of cumulative growth, diversification, diffusion, 
independent discovery, cultural inertia, survivals, and cultural lag. 
It is true also that these concepts are stated wholly in terms of cul- 
ture itself. Itis my zontention, however, that they are fundamen- 
tally descriptive rather than explanatory. The dynamics which 
they involve cannot be truly understood without recourse to the 
psychology of the individual. Thus Professor Ogburn freely 
employs psychological factors in explaining the mechanism of cul- 
tural inertia and cultural lag. i 

- 1 Social change. 
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A rich field, but little explored, lies ahead for the elucidation of 

_ cultural development in psychological terms. Though ethnologists 

may well lose patience with the poverty of attempts thus far made, 

the fact that there are great possibilities still remains. A few 
illustrations may here be in place. 

First, as to the origin and progress of culture, invention, a term 
lightly used by ethnologists, must be explained in psychological 
rather than cultural terms. The need or prepotent drive behind 
inventive behavior exists only in individuals. In manner of pro- 
cedure invention is but a variation of trial-and-error learning, 

shortened by the implicit random movements of thinking. The 
culture base short-cuts individual inventive behavior; but it is 
absurd to say that it can take the place of such behavior. We find 
learning of this character extending through vast reaches of time 
from the earliest eolithic culture down to the modern machine shop. 

As another example we may cite the universal cultural pattern 
described by Dr. Wissler. The origin of this universal pattern is 
inscrutable until we conceive its various parts as means for the 
adaptation of the prepotent, or instirctive, needs of man. ‘Thus the 
innate responses of struggle and defense are being the development 
of-such culture products as government and warfare. The hunger 
drive gives rise to property, scientific knowledge, and material 
culture in tools, though these of course serve other needs as well. 
Family and social systems are evolved largely as satisfactions of 
sexual interests. The speech complex, through the control it gives 
over others, serves all the prepotent needs. 

A third phase of.culture explanation lies in the problem of con- 
tinuity. In its most essential ‘nature, culture is not a group of 
super-organic products, It is distinctly organic and lies within the 
individual. Social causation lies noz in a tool, but in ‘the socially 

- inculcated habits of constructing and-using the tool. This theme 
has been immortalized in Mark Twain's story of the Connecticut 
Yankee. Culture upon a descriptive plane may be studied at large. 
This is the task of the anthropologist. In an explanatory sense, 
however, it must be sought within the individual. Explanation of 
this sort is a part of the program of the sociologist. The theory of 
the super-organic is a well-meant but futile attempt to transplent 
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the historical and descriptive method of ethnology into the field of 
social causation. m 

At every turn we are thus led back to the behavior of the individ- 
ual as the source of explanation of social facts. Does this prove that 
the social as such is zo be banished from consideration? By no 
means. The fact that we decline żo use the group, its products, 
or its changes as principles of explanation, does not lessen our inter- 
est in these phenomena, They are after all the chief objective of 
the sociologist. We have not, as Professor Kroeber charges, denied 
reality to the social ozder because we do not explain that order in 
terms of itself. When we turn to the individual for causation we 
only follow the rule of the other sciznces in explaining the complex 
in terms of the simple, the whole in terms of its parts. 

I have previously referred to the fact that a science does not 
employ all the descriptive elements of the science just below it for 
its own purposes of explanation. Neuro-muscular physiology, for 
example, suited the ptenomena of psychology better than the physi- 
ology of circulation or digestion. In the same way sociology may 
choose a certain phase of psychology for its explanatory groundwork. 
This phase is that part of the behavior of the individual which stimu- 
lates other individuals or is a response to such stimulation from 
others; in other words, the social behavior of the individual. Such, 
indeed, would be my definition of social psychology; and I.would 
suggest that its thorcugh and scientific formulation would provide 
sociologists with a set of principles of the highest value for explaining 
the phenomena of a purely social order. The work of sociology, 
therefore, would be to describe social aggregates and social change 
in terms of the group, but to explain these phenomena in terms of 
the social psychology of the individual. 


DISCUSSION 
Emory S. Bocarpus 
Uriversity of Southern California 
Like Professor Allport, I should repudiate a group determinism theory. 
But if there is a “group’’-fallacy, there is also undoubtedly an “individual” 
fallacy. At birth a human being is an “individual” but he does not remain 
solong. At once he becomes a participant not in the life of other “individuals,” 
but of “persons.” A person is as much a set of relationships and a product of 
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larger and more complicated sets of relationships known as groups, as he is an 
independent individual. The term, individual, kas its chief merit in distinguish- 
ing between the members of a group. Asan “individual,” apart from “groups,” 
he is nothing but an organic being. He is hardly a mental being unless an idiot 
may be called such. 

The “individual” is a social myth, except ab he’is a er of a “group.” 
As a result of intersocial stimulation he moves up from the biological level. The 
interstimulation that occurs between him'and members of the group, not as 
mere individuals but as persons, explains him more than any other method of 
approach can‘do.» His experiences not as an individual among other individuals, 
but as an interstimulating unit cf a group, give him attitudes, a sense of values, 
in shor:, personality. He is more group-made than individual-made. 

In the presence of a crowd a person acts differently than he does before 
the individuals, taken one by cne, who compose the crowd. He sometimes 
responds to the group-as a whole in ways much superior to his responses to the 
membecs as individuals; again, Łe responds on occasion to the whole in ways of 
which he would be ashamed if se were meeting individuals as such. In any 
social situation, a person responds to a number of circumstances, “of which the 
group itself may always be'one.”! The “ ‘group’ ’ is not wholly a fallacious con- 
cept. 

The individual is a set of relaticnships largely physical and physiological. 
The person is a set of relationships that are more, namely, social. A small 
group, such as the primary group, is a set of organized personality relationships. 
A large group is in part a set of organizec small group and of personal relation- 
ships. An appreciation of a small group is essential to an understanding of 
larger social groups. We get an idea of a national group containing a hundred 
million people although we krow personally not more than a few hundred 
individuals, because we are members of family, community, and other small, 
groups. The concept of the group is useful in giving an understanding of society 
in its larger aspects. ` 

I cannot agree that social psychology is the study simply of the social behav- 
ior of the individual; neither is ic the bekavicr of individual groups. It is the 
study of the intersocial stimulation that occurs between members of groups, 
that is, of persons with both “individual” and “group” traits. 


ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 
‘New School for Social Research 


In discussing Professor Allport’s paper I want to simplify my task by draw- 
ing a few distinctions. (1) It is unjustifiable to identify the organic or organis- 
mic theories of society with the notion o? a sociai psyche. Neither Bagehot 
nor Hobbes, who adhered to the organic theory, believed in a social super-soul, 
while Herbert Spencer, perhaps the leading exponent of the organic theory, 
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never used the concept of a social psyche; in fact, all of his causal interpreta- 
` tions work with. the individual, as the ultimate creative psychic unit. (2) A 
discussion of the theory of a social psycke at this time is strictly speaking an 
anachronism. ‘Two generations ago men like Steinthal and Lazarus had held 
this theory. They were violently attacked by Wundt, who was himself at 
times accused of entertaining the conception he was combating. While this is 
not the place to pursue zhe subject, I believe this accusation to be unmerited 
and based on a misundezstanding of Wundt’s meaning. i 

However this may b2, at the present time no sociologist or social psycholo- 
gist, within my knowledze, entertains the theory of a Socialepsyche except in a 
purely functional sense. Society acts as if it had a psyche, but as a matter of 
fact, all psychic processes take place in individual minds—where else could they 
take place? 

Apart from this, Professor Allport’s paper contains the following two asser- 
tions: (1) All causes.ia history are lodged in individuals: only individuals 
originate things; and, <2) while it is possible to describe social phenomena in 
purely social terms, aay attempt to explain social phenomena necessarily 
requires a psychologicel technique. Similarly, psychological phenomena can 
only be explained in physiological or neural terms and biological ones in physico- 
chemical terms. 

I do not think that it is either theoretically justifiable or methodologically 
serviceable to regard the individual as the only cause of historic change. It ig 
true that every elemen: of culture, whether material or otherwise, at some time 
or other found its bezinning in an idea, originated in an individual mind. 
Therefore, if only we Lad the knowledze we could trace all elements of culture 
back to such psycholcgical beginnings in tae minds of individuals. On the 
other hand, if what we are interested ‘in are the changes in culture or in individ-, 
uals at any given time and place, social and cultural factors at once emerge as 
having causal significance. A great individual like Napoleon or Lenin or 
Homer may be treatec as an historic cause or a complex of historic causes, in so 
far as he has originatzd a legal code or won battles or written a great epic or 
conceived and carried out a social revoluticn. But such an individual himself 
is of course the product of his time, that is, his education and social setting. 
Whatever his inborn abilities may be, the specific content of his mind is contri- 
buted by the existing culture. He is therefore caused by it. Similarly, one 
. cultural factor, while of course working through psychological channels, will 
causally affect or transform other cultural factors. 

It is therefore merely a question of drawing a line through the historic 
process at the point on which our interest is centered. If what we are interested 
in is the individual as a causal factor in history, then we grant the individual, 
however produced, aad he henceforth becomes a source of cultural transforma- 
tion. If, on the other hand, we are bent upon exploring the possibilities of 
cultural or social causation, then-we postulate these factors as given at any 
particular time and place and may utilize them as units which themselves cause 
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further transformations in the cultural process. As contrasted with the abso- 
- lutistic views of history which explain all happenings either through the indi- 
` vidual or through the group and then follow up these explanations as far back as 
possible in search of “first causes,” the view of history here indicatec mey be 
designated as relativistic. , 

As to the distinction between description and explanation, as drawn by 
Professcr Allport, I cannot regard it as justifiable. Modern science conceives 
of explanation as conceptualized description. Also, it tends to substitute the 
question kow? for the question wkat? .Wh2n Carl Pearson tells us that matter 
is non-matter in motion,.this revelation impresses one as somewhat shocking if 
what one purports to inquire is wet matter 7s. But if one’s interest is directed 
toward kow matter behaves or toward the behavior of “something” which might 
account for the known properties of matter, then Pearson’s statement seems no 
longer confusing. 

If so much is granted, it still remains true that two ways of describing or 
explaining phenomena are always open: either social iacts are: described or 
explained. sociologically, psychological ones psychologically, biologicel ones 
biologically, and physicochemical ones physicochemically, or, social facts are 
described or explained psychologically, psychological ones biologically, biologi- 
cal cres physicochemically, and physicochemical ones of necessity still physico- 
chemically, if not in terms of pure conceptual abstraction. Now, both ož these 
‘modes of approach seem theoretically justifiable and have certain advantages 
as well as defects. If a fact in one level is explained in unit terms of the same 
level, the advantage of the procedure lies in the fact that the autonomy of the 
level is preserved and the mystery {or at least puzzle) of the transformation of 
its terms into those of another level avoided. Again, this mode of procedure 
preserves a conceptual diversity in the universe. This is hailed by some as 
desirable and rejected by others as reprehensible. If, on the other hand, a 
fact. in one level is explained by unit factors “som another level, this leads to an 
ultimate conceptual unification of the universe, to a monistic world-view. This 
also is welcomed by some and abhorred by athers. Again, this mode of prc- 
cedure has the disadvantage, or what to some at least seems such, of not only 
explaining but explaining away. Thus, when 3 social fact is explained in purely 
psychological unit terms, there is no more social fact left, and when a psycho- © 
logical one is explained in biological unit terms, there is no psychological fact left, 
and when a biological one is explained in physicochemical unit terms, there is no 
biological fact left. l 

Differences of taste apart, it seems fairly obvious that both methods of 
procedure are theoretically justifiable and are likely to bring in the future as 
they have brought in the past ever richer insight into the nature of phenomena ' 
and of cur thinking about them. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION XV. THE RESTORATION OF ETHICS IN ECONOMIC 
> THEORY. THE PROFESSOEIAL SOCIALISTS. THE 
VEREIN FUR SOCIALPOLITIK .° 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The initiative of.Knies, mentioned in Section XIII, passed in transformation 
of German economic theory into the movement of which Wagner and Schmoller 
may be taken as representatives. The address in which the former made his most 
dramatic confession of the new faith is epitomized. An account of the formation of 
the Verein fur Socialpolitik, with digest of its creed, follows. An outline of Schmoller’s 
version of the doctrine presents the situation against which the obstructionary type 
of social theory made.its culminating attack. 


If we had inquired farther into the method of Knies, in connec- 
tion with the historical school of economics, we should have found 
that it not only varied from Anglo-German classicism on the 
historical side but that it advanced beyond the frontier above 
indicated in the direction of the ethical standpoint later occupied 
by the ethical school.* Without attempting to apportion justice 
to Knies for his share in promoting this impulse, we may indicate 
a stage in its development by citing an episode in the life of Adolf 
Wagner. l 

As we have seen, as early as 1853 Knies had shot into the previous 
theories of political economy: as the science of “wealth” the dis- | 
turbing thesis that political economy can never be an approximately 
conclusive theory uhless it enlarges its scope, and makes itself a 
theory of persons in their varied activities. Essentially, if not in 
so many words, this theorem was ar: assertion that political economy 
cannot be conclusive until it consciously and deliberately organizes 
itself as a moral science. Although it will carry us nearly two 
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decades beyond a point to which we musi presently return to take’ 
up both the political science factor in the evolutionary process 

‘which we are indicating and the appearance of the sociological 
factor proper, it is in order to follow the development of the moral 
conception to a somewhat later phase of its expression among 
German economists. . 

Without contradicting or withdrawing anything that has been 
said above about the pioneering of Knies, and without changing our 
purpose not to attempt to assign racios of merit to different agents 
in the evolution, there are good reasons for referring to Adolf 
Wagner as occupying in the present vista of tradition the place of ` 
a John the Baptist in the modern ethical movement in German eco- 
nomic theory. It is not a violent forcing of analogy to extend the 
figure cf speech by treating Knies as the Isaiah of the same move- 
ment. 

On October 12, 1871, Wagner eddressed the assembly of the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Wegner was Professor der Staats- 
-wissenschaften in the University of Berlin. The more inclusive title 
seemed to have little effect in shaping his academic program so 
that he would not be known to the world as an economist pure 
and simple. When we consider that it would be difficult to assemble, 
anvwhere in the world, an equal number of equally representative 
clerical and lay persons who would incarnate a greater volume of 
religious, economic, and political traditionzlism than the audience 
to which Wagner spoke, we have a suggestion of the setting of 
the incident which made it not merely notable in the history of 
academic thought about social science, but provocative and even 
revolutionary as.a demand icr concrete action. The incident may 
be recalled best by abstracting parts of Wagner’s argument. It 
reflects directly the attitude of the innovating German economists, . 

© and indirectly that of the traditionalists who clung to the idols of 
 “Manchesterism.” 
The main points of the address are these: 


Wuereas: First, The science of national economy is in the midst of a 
great crisis and, 
| WHEREAS: Second, The facts brought aut by socialistic criticism contradict 
the “harriony of interests” dogma of English economists and, 
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WHEREAS: Third, The classical political economy regards economic self- 
interest as a natural force in the economic world just as gravity is in the 
physical world. This being the case, it holds tha: there is no room for argument 
whether the-operation of the force is good or bad. Its workings must be 
' accepted as pure matters of natural necessity, and : 

Wuereas: Fourth, Tais theory shut out ethical factors from influence 
upon economic action. 

Therefore, Fifth: Ethical principles must again come into force. In economic 
transactions between persons the relation of man ic man must come to its own: 

A. In the relation between employer and employee; . 

B. In the relation of the more to tha less prosperous classes, especially 
in the matter of the self-limitation of luxury; 

_ C. In limiting monopolistic use of landed property. (Certain of the single- 
tax. premises.) f 

D. In`the relation of the state to-social questions. The proper policy 
of the state is neither passivity nor indiscriminate intervention, but constant 
watchfulness and throwing of its weight from case to case against injustice. 


Wagner begins the second division of the address by denying - 
that he is a spokesman of the labor party, or of the socialists; but 
he continues his positive argument with this assertion: “I do not, 
hesitate to characterize an unprejudiced testing of the socialistic 
criticism, and the recognition of the just kernel contained in the 
socialistic demands, as the inevitable task and obligation of the 
higher classes, and of <he state itself.” 

If the head of the department of economics at Princeton should 
pronounce the same judgment today, in terms of bolshevists and 
bolshevism, in a session of the Presbyterian General Assembly, it 
would be less sensational than Wagner's utterance in its time and 
place. 

The deep significance of the address may be put into American 
colloquialism in this way: It put squarely up to the well-to-do 
classes in society, and to the governing powers in the state, the 
duty of accepting a program of morel res>Donsibility for amelioration 
of human conditions. It definitely proclaimed an ethical crusade 
as the duty of all good citizens, whether officials or not, in place 
of passivity in tolerance of unrestricted play of greed in those citizens 
with whom greed\is the strongest motive. The,speech turns out 
to have been a waymark in German history. Within three years 
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the policy which it advocated had been adopted in principle by the 
most influential body of theorists in Europe, and the Hohenzcllern 
empire became sponsor for a version of it in practice. 

The following is a translation of the closing paragraph: 


Tam clearly aware that I have not presented to you a solution of the social 
question. A solution, in the strict sense, is impossible. Always, poverty and 
misery, harm and suffering, welfare and riches, will exist side by side in this 
world. There will always be differences in property which cannot be traced 
back to actual merit or personal fault. It is our business, however, so far as 
possible, to diminish the evils that grow out of this fact and to keep the existing 
inequalities from increasing. We have the means of doing this in progressive 
measure. If we use these. means, we have then performed our duties, and this 
` may be demanded of us; not more, but also not less, 


A sermon in Mandel Hall, by a Scotch preacher, in 1912, 
sounded to the present writer like a conscious dilution of Wagner’s 
address, An official of the University of Chicago, who had long 
been known for his interest in socizl work, expressed the apprecia- 

„tion that it was virtually a new inspiration! He had never heard 
such an argument before. He did not know that it had been one 
of the stock properties of social science for a generation. 

As we have intimated, the Wagzer incident was merely a ripple 
on the surface of a thought curren: which was remaking German 
social science. An ethic of a certain type, not necessarily under 
that rubric, had captured the convictions of the younger academic 
social scientists in Germany simu'taneously with the founding of 
the Hohenzollern empire. 

Whatever convinced the men in the social science chairs in 
Germany was relatively a stronger factor in shaping the conduct of 
the state than academic opinion in any other country of the world. 

The German social scientists, varticularly the younger econ- 
omists, organized in 1872 to give expression to their views on the 
most vital questions of social policy. The conception of the state 
as an organic social unity was the point of departure in their formu- 
lations. In their conception it was the duty of the state, whether 
acting as government or as a voluntary society forming a common 
public opinion, to act always with a view to realizing the unity of 
all the members of the state. ‘The discharge of this duty should 
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be undertaken in such a way that the humanity of each member 
will be affirmed in policies tending to give to each individual 
increasing security and insurance of conditions in which the latent 
interests of the individual’s share in general human destiny will 
have increasing opportunity to realize themselves. $ i 

This ideal was known as “social policy” (Socialpolitik), and the 
organization which (after 1873) made the promotion of social policy 
its distinctive aim adopted the title Verein für Socialpolitik. 

As was indicated above, the birth of the later German empire 
was also the new birth of German thought about society. As we 
have repeatedly said, for almost a century German social theories 
had either fallen on sleep or they had followed (at least the economic 
theories had followed) the strange gods əf social conceptions that 
were alien to the real German spirit. If there is one thing more 
_ certain than all things else- about German civilization, it is that the 
Germans always believe in the right and duty of society, and 
particularly of society in the form of the state, to preside over the 
destiny of individuals. We need not open the question: How much | 
or how little final truth is contained in tais German presumption ? 
The historical fact is that this presumption is inbred in the German 
mind; but for half a century (roughly between 1820 and 1870) the 
natural course of German thought and action had been confused 
by dallying with the contradictory presumption imported from 
England. In 1873 the Germans came back to themselves, and in 
the matter of domestic social thecry and policy have remained 
consistent with themselves ever since, i.2., in their conceptions of 
the relative primacy of individual and state. The Germans were, 
are, and are likely long to remain collectivists. They do not 
believe that the best results for all concerned are to be gained 
under a régime in which each individual is the sole judge of what 
is good for himself and his neighbors. To the typical German, 
even of the academic caste, these seem to be the only two alterna- 
tives. The Germans believe that the best results are obtained 
for all the members of a nation, when there is machinery for ascer- 
taining and enforcing the collective will of the nation against 


* Their conception of the American form of society has always been ees in 
variations upon this theme. 
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each and every individual who may have an insubordinate will. 
-Germany is Exhibit ‘A in that division of the world’s museum of 
experience which is reserved for experiments in collective initiative 
for the general welfare. . This anzlysis is not dictated by a desire 
to be a part of such ah experiment, at least not in the German sense. 
It is well, however, for Americars to understand the experiment _ 
- and to watch its workings with the Germans to whom it is matter- 
of-course. Not merely in the latest generation, but for more than 
three centuries the Germans have been doing systematically and 
‘progressively, by means of governmental control, nearly every 
thing that English economic and political theories have meanwhile 
declared states neither may do nor can do. Whatever the rest of 
the world may think of German civilization in other respects, there 
is no room for doubt that it is a civilization which accomplishes 
a very high percentage of whatever it sets out todo. It is not an 
impotent civilization, We may not admire its aims, but we 
cannot deny that it reaches its aims with a degree of certainty 
‘which gives all the other nations ccustant food for reflection. 
The Great War has done nothing to invalidate this estimate. 
Details are already changed, and they will continue to change, 
whether the German form of republicanism continues or monarchy 
returns. The Germans will persist indefinitely in doing whatever 
they do on the basis of the collectivistic presumption, in contrast 
with our American collective enterprises on the basis of the indi- 
vidualistic presumption. That perversion of the presumption to 
which the militarists were able to commit the Germans has not 
‘permanently discredited the presumption in the German mind. ` 
All the reconstruction which they have accomplished since 1918 
has been a function of that presumption. All the recovery that 
the Germans will be able to make will be by means of application of 
that presumption. That is, with the notable excaption of the 
militaristic fiasco, collectivism’ kas worked efficiently for the 
Germans. This judgment has to do with visible material results. 
The American case against the German type of collectivism, as 
a political system, is strongest in its contention that the Germans 
buy their tangible results at an excessive cost of the imponderables 
in the character of citizens, especially in sacrifice of individual 
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self-reliance and initiative. The decision between these contradic- 
tions remains for the future. Our eppraisal of the successes which 
the Germans have gained by their application of collectivism by 
no means makes for the. conclusion: Therefore a stampede to 
imitate Germany! The moral is rather: There may be more in the 
collectivistic idea than we individualistic Americans have imagined.’ 
It is worth while for us to get all the instruction we can from 
German experience in working a system based on the opposite 
presumption from ours. As we have said in slightly’different form, 
American civilization starts with the presumption that individual- 
liberty is the fundamental and paramount factor in a rational human 
condition. German civilization starts with ‘the presumption that 
the welfare of the state must always Lave precedence over the liberty: 
of individuals. German experience up to the Great War, and for 
merely varied reasons since, is important for Americans, because 
it is a record of dealing, with some measure of success, with classes 
of problems which Americans are now facing. In Germany these ' 
problems were in part the product of an individualism in practice’, 
which the Germans had never quite acceptedin theory. In America 
these problems are largely the product of an individualism in practice 
which we have stoutly and even blatantly professed and attempted 
to justify in theory. The modern dcmestic problems of the Germans 
have been: to a large extent manifestations of conditions which 
they have never indorsed in principle. American domestic problems 
at this moment are the natural outgrowth of principles which we © 
have published as the final terms ož human wisdom. 

Among the results of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 was 
precipitation of all the problems which we are now falling into the 
habit of indicating by the general term proletarianism. The 
formation of the Verein für Socialpoliittk was the organization of the 
purpose, primarily of German academic economists, to find out 
what justice dictated in dealing with those problems. 

As early as 1848 Hildebrand had declared: “These two theories 
[the traditional and the socialistic] have the merit of having thrown 


1 For the particular history of the Verein, the most available introduction is the 
monograph by Miss Else Conrad, daughter of Professor Conrad, of Halle: Der Verein 
fir Sozialpolitik und seine Wirksamkeit auf dem Gebiet der gewerblicher Arbeiterfrage, 
Jena, 1906. 
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a clear light upon the one-sidedness of Adam Smith’ s theory, and 
-, upon the necessity of a thorough reconstruction of ‘economic 
theory.” ` While men of such foresight were not wanting during 
- the period of the classical obsession, they were apparently a forlorn 


a hope until the early seventies. At that time the innovators 


. differed greatly among themselves-in matters of detail. Schmoller 
may.be taken as most completely embodying the common attitude - 
of the objective historical school at that stage. The guiding 
notive and the standard of judgment in all his writings at that 
turning-point is indicated by his phrase, “the ethical aim in civiliza- 
tion” (der etische Kulturzweck) + 

After much preliminary correspondence among the men who 
felt the new impulse, Wagner, of Belin, and Eckardt, of Hamburg, 
being credited by Miss Conrad with leading activity, a conference 
_was held at Halle, July 13, 1872, for discussion of the proposed 
. “Congress for Social Reform.” 

After protracted exchange of views as to what iiss present 


l l „Could do with reference to the existing social and irdustrial mal- 


l ” adjustments, particularly as to the practicability of rousing civic 
sentiment and sharpening the social conscience, it was resolved 
_to hold in the future regular conferences for discussion of these 
social questions. It was decided that the first of these congresses 
“should be ‘held in October cf the seme year (1872). A select list 
of names was made for private invitation to the congress. It 
included a dozen or more newspevers. . It was further decided 
that the subjects for discussion should be three specific political 
propositions, to be put into the form of bills for presentation to the 
Reichstag. On the following day (July 14), eight of the men who 
had taken part in the previous discussion continued the conference, 
with the result that an executive committee of five was put in charge 
_of further atrangements. The invitations to the October congress 
stated that the meeting had been called because the promoters 
believed “that the future of the German empire and of German 
civilization in general would depend very largely upon the shaping 
1 Nationalökonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft (1848), p- 328. 
2 See Preuss. Jahrb. (1874), p. 323. 
_ 3 See Conrad, op. cit., p. 57. 
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of our social conditions in the immediate future,” and furthermore, 
that this “adjustment of our socia. conditions will depend vitally’ 
upong the attitude of the intellectual ‘and propertied classes, of 
public, and press and government, with reference to the social. 
question.” 

On Sunday, October 6, 1872, the congress met at Eisenach, ar 
` Schmoller made the’ opening address. Ti was a rehearsal of the 
reasons which had led to the calling of the congress, and an ‘appeal ` 
for energy in pushing its purposes. The minutes of this congress 
were published with the title, Verhcndlungen der Eisenacher Ver- 
sammlung zur Besprechung der soziclen Frage (Leipzig, 1877). 

As Schmoller pictured the situation, there was a deep chasm 
between the different social classes. between rich and poor. There 
was seething unrest among the laborers. It threatened to become 
revolution. It had already led to skepticism about the truth ‘of the 
Manchester type of economic theory represented by thë- older ` 
Volkswirthschaftlicher Kongress: In abstract economic science: a 
new tendency had already made itself felt, but on practical questions, - 
there was substantial agreement Letweer the older-and the newer 
schools about such subjects as reform of the tariff and freedom of 
occupation. But since those matters had been practically settled, 
the contrast between the two views must necessarily grow more 
significant, because, on the one hand, the social question was 
every day becoming more pressing, and on the other hand the 
achieved unity of the German state had created a civic power 
capable of grappling triumphantly with many needed reforms. : 
'- Schmoller went on to say that while scme of those who composed 
the Volkswirthschaftlicher Kongress realized the change of conditions, 
and were aware of the consequent problems, the leaders of that 
body held all the more obstinately to the extreme form of the old 
theories, and did all in their power to hinder self-help among the 
laborers, as, for example, the formation cf trade unions, etc. Since 
- this is the case, argued Schmoller, it is idle to hope for judicial 
hearing of contradictory opinions by such a body. Our only 
alternative is independent procecure; and this Eisenach congress 
-was accordingly called. Since tke object was to- assemble all the 
different tendencies that oppose extreme individualism, the composi- 
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tion of the congress was heterogereous, including moderate socialists 
_as well as members of the Centre. 

In certain points, however, declared Schmoller, the majority 
of those who had planned the congress, and of those who had 
-signed the call, were agreed. Thus they held a view of the state 
` which was as far from the glorification of the individual, in accord- 
ance with the “‘natural harmony” theory, as it was from the abso- 
lutistic theory of a state in which all power is monopolized by the 

` government.. In the present congress, continued Schmoller, the 
prevalent view is rather the histozical view that the state is a part of 
the stream of becoming. For that reason, its functions will vary from 
.narrcw to broad, according to the circumstances of civilization. . The 
state must always rank, however, zs the most tremendous irstitution 
‘ for the education of the human race. It is desirable; therefore, 
that the state shall be strong ‘enough to predominate over the 
different interests within its sphere. It must exercise just protec- 
tion over the weak, and should elevate the lower classes. 
'. Other propositions in Schmoller’s address have since become 
`. familiar to all who have studied Lis writings of this period, and to 
many more who have not traced them to theirsource. For example, 
. “We do not propose a program of levelling downward, in the 
socialistic sense, but there should be social gradations up which 
every man is at liberty to climb. We should not preserve the 
present social ladder, from which the middle rungs have been 
knocked out.” Again: “The ideal which should guide the indi- 
vidual, the state, and society is the inclusion of a progressively 
enlarging ratio of the people in participation im all the higher zoods 
of civilization. To realize this ideal, which is democratic in the 
best sense of the term, must be our present endeavor, as it seems 
to be the goal of human liberty in general.” The attitude repre- 
sented by this last quotation was presently the center of Treitschke’s 
attack. 
One hundred and sixty names were registered as members of- 
‘ the congress, and fifty speakers took part in the discussions. The 
subjects considered were factory legislation, interruption of employ- 
ment, and the housing question. It was decided that no votes 
should be taken. A committee.was appointed to make preparations 
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for the next congress, in which it was proposed to effect a permanent 
organization for social reform. — 

The influence of the Eisenach assembly exceeded the expecta- 
` tions of its promoters. The press took up the matter very earnestly, 
and approval of the géneral purpose of the movers was expressed 
by many people of very different shades of opinion. : 

On May 31, 1873, the committee above referred to issued a 
call for the formation of a union (Verein) for the purposes fore- 
shadowed in the Eisenach congress, This call was, substantially 
as follows? , i 


The Eisenach Congress of October 7, 1872, for discussion of the social 
question, instructed the undersigned Committee to call a meeting during the 
present year in pursuance of the purposes of the Congress. . 

For our conception of the social situation we refer to the printed proceedings l 
of last year’s assembly.3 l 

Among the many more or less valid attempts to modify present industrial 
society, the strife between capital and labor is threateningly prominent. We 
are of the opinion that this conflict presents to state and society pressing duties 
of peaceful reform. i 

In the first place, it will be necessary to discover the facts about the condi- = 
tions of laborers, and about their relations to employers, to determine the. 
demands for occupational organizations, to encourage their proper development, 
and to promote understandings between the conflicting parties. 

` In the same way the other social and economic problems of the time should 
be ‘taken into consideration—thus putlic health, public education, transporta- 
tion, stock companies and taxation. 

We are of the opinion that the unrestricted activity of partly hostile and 
unequally strong special interests is not in accordance with the welfare of the 
community. On the contrary, the demands of the community and of humanity 
must assert themselves even in economiz life, and well considered intervention 
of the state for protection of the threatened interests of all concerned should 
be promptly demanded. 

We do not regard this civic guazdianship as a desperate expedient, as a 
necessary evil, but rather as the fulfilling of one of the highest tasks of our 
time and of our nation. In serious discharge of this task, the egoism of the 


1 Up to this point our sketch has fcllcwed quite closely the monograph by Miss 


Conrad. Her account has peculiar value because it is virtually the testimony of her 
father, Professor Conrad, of Halle, who was in close touch with the whole movement. 


2 Schriften, I, 201-2. ` 


3 Verhandlungen der Eisenacher Versammlung zur Besprechung der sozialen Frage, 
am 6 und 7 Oct. 1872. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 
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. individual and the immediate, interests of the classes will fall into -proper 
subordination to the permanent and higher destiny of the whole. 

We believe that a regular ezcharge of views between employers and 
‘laborers, men of theory and men cf practice, will contribute essentially to an 
accommodation. We therefore invite all members of the Eisenach Congress, 
and ell of like views, especially administrative officials, to meet in Eisenach 

~ on the 12th of October next, and to join the Union which will then be formed. 

The Verein fiir Socialpolitik which resulted from this call 
became the most influential association of academic men that has 
ever been organized. It was essentially a concerted declaration 
that life is a problem 'to be worked out like an architectural or an 
engineering task—that the whole scciety must consider the condi- 
tions and resources with which it may and must count in con- 
structive living, that a society which is relatively mature and 
reasonably self-conscious will regard life as something to be planned 
for in advance, as much as the business of any lesser corporation, 
that intensive study of all the conditions and relaticnships which 
make up a national situation conscientiously regarded as at every 
moment a crisis must henceforth be counted as the primary duty 
of responsible citizens. The Verein took a place at once as the 
standard exemplar of method in social research for Germany. 
‘Its publications—reaching 164 volumes in 1923—have been among 
the most. instructive attempts to introduce general social science - 
methodology into productive investigation of social conditions. 

In this necessarily summary treatment of factors which proved 
to be evolutionary for sociology, arguments by contemporaries are 
often more revealing than external incidents. For example, the 
influence of the Verein was promoted in its early years by a journal- 

- istic discussion quite outside the preceedings of the organizazion— 
and promoted perhaps more energetically than by any activity 


t Small, “The Present Outlook of Sozial Science,” American Journal of Scciolozy, 
` XVIII (January, 1913), 433-69, is a general survey of the German drive toward 
-objectivity. Among other. things it quotes a description twenty years later by Pro- 
fessor Brentano, of the purposes and spirit of the Verein. That testimony should 
be read at this point, of. cit. pp. 461-65. 

The Verein contributed in more than one way to the convergence of influences 
which produced the American sociological movement. For the relation of the Verein 
to the American Economic Association, see Smell, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the 
United States,” American Journal of Sociciogy, XXI (1916), 779-82. 
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within the organization itself. It is a luckless social movement 


_ which does not make enemies. Conflict is one of the conditions 


of the strength of group movements. The ancient foe of the men 


who formed the Verein was the earlier organization—Der volk- 
swirthschaftliche, Kongress. . This body was more commercial than 
academic, although not exclusively technical in its aims. The 
new organization was on a more openly proclaimed theoretical 


basis, and its natural opponents were men of theory. At all events, ` 


the early professions of faith by the Verein, and by leaders among 
its members when speaking as individuals, were of a nature which 
would more directly challenge theorists. Practical men would not 
so readily detect the bearings of the new views upon concrete af- 
fairs; or if their suspicions were aroused, they would not as readily 
become articulate in opposition. 

Among the reactions produced by the innovators of this period, 
that of Treitschke against Schmoller was conspicuous and typical. 
It spent itself in a literary duel as notable as the Thibaut-Savigny 
and Menger-Schmoller controversies. We can indicate only some 
of its beginnings. 

As we have seen, Schmoller had expressed himself at: the con- 
stituent meeting of the Verein with a distinctness that was a 
sufficiently open challenge to the traditionalists. The challenge 


was not accepted by a first-rate champion of traditionalism until . 


Schmoller had expressed himself more formally in the pages of 
Preussische Jahrbiicher of which Treitschke was editor. At this 
distance the essay which becam2 a storm center seems commonplace 
enough, but that is by relating it with our environment, not its 
own, It may count as a clear instance under the general form— 
“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” If we came upon 
the essay today, without introduction, we might easily read it and 
not suspect that it contained anything incendiary, or even very 


sharply provoking to conservative thinkers. In fact, it actually 
was the means of precipitating a formulation of the conservative ' 


position by Treitschke, which set off the traditionalism from the 
progressivism of the time in such abrupt contrast that the antithesis 
of tendencies was thereafter nctorious. 
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_So far as can be judged by Treitschke’s reply, the provocation 


_in Schmoller’s platform was less in its tctality than in certain 


‘ 


incidental expressions which Treitschke chose to interpret in an 
extravagant way. ` l 

The offending paper was entitled, “The Social Question and 
the Prussian State.”* ‘The general drift of the article may be 
indicated in brief, and the particular expressions may Le emphasized, 


which caused Treitschke to convert Schmoller into a monstrous 


man of straw, and to call upon all the resources of ancient and 
modern history to demolish hira. 

In the first place we must consider the paper as virtuaily, not 
ostensibly, a campaign document ir. which Schmoller tried to place 


. the whole Verein ideal and program in its proper historical setting. 


Tt was in no sense an appeal to the masses. .It was an argument not 
addressed only to the highest intellectual classes in Germany; it 
was intended as well for the eyes of zhe highest political authorities. 
and it was quite as distinctly a profession of “regularity ” in sxpport 
ọf -the monarchy as it was an assertion of progressive social ideals 
in which the innovators hoped to enlist the monarchy. 

In the second place, the essay is evidently the labored manifesto 
of ideas which were as yet rather eerly in the process of ripening. 
As a brief of the progressives’ case, it would hardly get a passing 
mark in any modern court. It is diffuse. It does not, stick to 
the point. It pays too much attention to irrelevancies, or to 
things which were at best of only collateral importance, instead of 
driving home the big considerations. The palliation for all this 
is perhaps in the fact that the mind of Schmoller’s public wes not 
sufficiently prepared to be quite open to plainer publication of the 
main considerations. Perhaps Schmoller himself had not yet 
discerned the full bearings of all that the ethical movement had 
started. i ‘ 

In the third place: it indulges in Sois of statement, both 
about historical facts and about social ideals, which lend themselves 

z In the introduction to his reply to Treitsckke’s attack on this paper, Schmoller 
intimates that it-was prepared originally as'an address to an audierce of women. 
See Small’s unpublished translation of Über Einige Grundjregen, p. 8. 


2 For documentation of Schmoller’s monarchical preferences, see Small’s unpub- 
lished translation of Schmoller’s reply to Treitschke, p. 168. 
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too readily to misinterpretation. As careful reading of Treitschke’s 
reply would show, he took full advantage of these openings, and 
scored points as a debater against Schmoller-which counted against 
the Verein, while they were reall exhibits. only of Treitschke’s 
agility in making the most of an opponent’s unguarded expressions. | 
In other words, Schmoller did not appear at an advantage in the 
first round. In sporting slang we might say: he was “beaten on 
points.” Treitschké “landed” more timés than Schmoller did, 
but, to drop the figure, Treitschke's points were made after all by 
creating diversions upon forced constructions of Schmoller’s mean- 
ing. They were smart tricks of debate, rather than real weakenings 
of the case which Schmoller advocated. The immediate result 
was a clearing up of Schmoller’s own views, and presently a more 
extended expression of them. 

The chief points ‘of Schmoller’s argument, stated now not in his 
own form but in paraphrase, were: 


First, universal history is a succession of struggles by oppressed classes 
against oppressing classes, and the line of progress is a series of eliminations | 
of force, brutality, and barbarism of pre-vicus types. 

Second, the differences in the status of persons in a given social order 
have not corresponded to the respective merits of the persons; but they have 


been arbitrary in a degree that diminishes as civilization advances. 


Under this proposition Schmoller uses phrases which Treitschke 
in his reply rather effectively attacks, e.g.: 


The historical origin of social classes is... . force, and that not so 
much the force of individuals as of wkole clans and stocks, of whole -social 
classes and peoples.: The one stock subjugates and enslaves another. Thus 
arrives inequality of possessions and, what is of more importance, in consequence 
of this, inequality of culture. This condition, once established, is hereditary. 
The guilt and the wrong with which beginnings were made do not cease. 
Force merely becomes more refined. I: is converted into fraud, into shrewd 
overreaching, into unjust exploitation cf political power. Up to the present 
day there is no distribution of property and income in any people which is 
entirely free from this—so to speak—tragic guilt. This guilty element is the 
center about which social conflicts revolve.t 

‘Third [in reply to destructive alternatives], When the force which larger 
possessions and higher culture confer is used by its possessors less for egoistic 
enjoyment than for activity in behalf of state or society, or the oppressed 
classes, this amounts not only to a certzin expiation of the original wrong, but 


1 To be discussed in connection with Treitschke’s reply. 
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there arise in consequence thcss aristocratic forms oi the state and of industry 
whick alone are capable of educating savage nature peoples to labor and to 
morzlity. They operate, so to speak, as the great industrial schools of human- 
ity. They are capable of long uncistur3ed prosperity, although the time must 
come when they will have ow-lived the:r usefulness, At the same time, these ` 
aristocratic societary forms are the absolutely necessary major instruments of 
progress in the technical and =ntellectuel elements of civilization. 

Fourth, without going to the uncesirable extreme of demanding equal 
rewards for unequal performences, modern conceptions of justice call for 
abolition of too unequal distrinuticn. The aim toward which histor-cal evoiu- 
tion evidently tends is prog-essive elimination of all class dominance and 
explceitation, with admission of all men to tke higher goods of civilization 
[alle Menschen zu den höheren Siitern der Kultur heranzurufen:. 


We repeat that the significance of all this is not in the fact 
that an individual expressed it as his opinion, but in the fact that 
substantially these views were held by what soon proved to be 
. the most influential body of academic theorists in Europe. These 
views soon passed from tke status of mere opinion, and became the 
molders of German civic policy. For example, in the part of the 

-debate entitled Industry, Morality and Law, Schmo_ler crystallizes 
one of the commonplaces of the ethical school in the sentence: 
“The whole economic demand is nothing else than a fragment of 
the concrete moral history of a given time and a given people.” 


Fifth, every great economic advance is-a crisis for the whole morality of 
the advancing people. The more the possessing classes have, the more they 
feel it necessary to gain in add.tion. They look upon every oppositicn to their 
wishes as an uprising against ecoromic order in general. Thereupon a new 
phase of social strife over this ‘ssue. 

Sixth, from antiquity social conflicts have arisen over two chief points: 
first, the distribution of landed property; second, the unfreedom of persons. 


With so much as a general Fistorical background, Schmoller 
pesses to the past of the Frussian state in particular as follows: 


Seventh, the reason why the revolution of 1789 did not occur in Germany, 
was primarily the Prussian kivgs. . Their social policy reached down deeper, 
and accomplished more (in the way of protecting the weaker classes), than the 
English Tudors or the best Fzench kinzs and statesmen, who were in some 
respects prototypes of the German benevolent despots.? 


t A wide historical survey for Llus-rations follows. ` 

2 Per contra, the French claim that the -eason why the Revolution came in France 
instead of Germany was not that the French were more backward, but because they 
were more advanced than the Germans. 
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Then Schmoller goes on to specify typical programs in which 
the Prussian kings carried out a policy of promoting the interests 
of the weaker classes. It is not within our purpose to discuss these 
historical claims, as to their validity. Letting them stand for 
what they are worth, our interest in them here turns upon their 
strategic value at the time as appeals to German sentiment. 


Eighth, this older patriarchal Prussian policy ended essentially with the 
adoption of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, 1808; and gave way to the efforts 
of the people, in distinction from the government (which was described as 
utterly incompetent and unintelligent), to gain the most far-reaching political 
rights. The mistake of this movement was in its ignorance that the selfishness 
of property interests is bound to dominate over the other political interests, 
if the government affords no check. 

Ninth, the new period has inherited the task of dealing with classes which 
for centuries have been distressed, miserable and mistreated. Suddenly left 
to themselves, and to the struggle of competition, they must necessarily lag 
behind by as much as the better situated classes forged ahead. Because of the 
advantages of capital in the new technicue, the tremendous increase of produc- 
tion did not benefit the different sociel classes equally. It profited chiefly 
the privileged minority. Accordingly, the same laborer to whom new politicale 
rights were given every day, until a skort time ago found himself in a worse 
economic situation every day. It could be only a matter of time when he 
would say to himself: “It seems that in political life, in service for the fatherland, 
I am to count as much as the most prominent and the richest . . . . but in 
economic and social life the chasm between us is not only to remain but to be 
widened.” 

Tenth, the social question has grown out of these conditions. It is the 
question between underpaid honest labor and overpaid possessors of economic 
advantage. 

Eleventh, the demand for social justice is not to be hushed up by the a 
that some of its champions are unwortay, €.g., the social democracy in general 
—in Treitschke’s sneer “puerperal fever.” 

` Twelfth, as to the rights in the case, the facts are, first, that our present 
social conditions, our life and customs, our education and amusements, our 
. dwellings and workshops, the training of children, and the morality in our 
lower classes, are very bad, and in the utmost need of reforms; second, “we 
are bound to look into the future, in order to be sensitive to the impression 
that the tremendous increase of wealth must, at least in part, accrue to the 
advantage of the previously disinherited classes, and bring to them somewhat 
more participation in all the higher goods of civilization, in culture and comfort, 


t Small, unpublished translation, p.17. Cf. Phillip Gibbs, in More That Must Be 
Told. 
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if we are not to declare ourives mertally and morally bankrupt. We are 
- bound to see that the lower classes have a right to struggle for these things, 
that their compact agitation for a better situation is a necessary and just 
product of our-free political lie. We are bound, therefore, to perceive that a 
temporary increase of wages does not sclve the social question, bu that the 
kernel of the matter consists in placing the laborer within other corditions of 
_ life and work, which shall make of him another man in all respects.’# 
Thirteenth, finally, two pewers must be invoked; (e) public opinion must 
. be aroused to the ethical principles involved; (b) government must resume a 
réle as equalizer ef class relationships parallel with the part of the Prussian 
monarchy in earlier periods. The monarchy and the bureaucracy must 
resolutely undertake the task cf social equalization. i 


In other words, this wes probably the most distinct formulation 
up to date, by a spokesman of academic opinion, of demand for 
the state policy in Prussia, and in Germany, which afterward 
became’ known as state socialism. 

As we have intimated, on its intrinsic merits Wagner’s address 
to the Church congress might well be celebrated as the initial action 
in the decisive campaign between German traditionalism and social 

“reform. In principle Wagner had said everything—indeed if we com- 
pare the two utterances poiat by point, it is possible to contend that 
he really, said more in expression of the contrast between the old 
and the new in German social ideals than can be found in Schmoller’s 
essay. It was the latter, however, which actually became the 
center of conflict between the two tendencies. Schmoller’s spokes- 
manship for the aroused conscience of German economists stung 
Treitschke to reply. He promptly began publication of = series 
of papers under the collective title “Socialism and, Its Patrons,” 
Schmoller defended himsef in a series under the general title 
“On Certain Fundamental Vuestions of Right and of Economics.” 

Our limits permit only a partial summary of this discussion. 
It would be profitable to study the entire controversy uncer the 
rubric: “Certain Illustrations of the Psychology of Transition.” 
Promotive and arrestive attitides toward social change are exhibited 


+The foregoing passage was T-eitschke’s chief aversion. To his mind the ideal 
was a chimerical defiance of the preordained limitations or the lower classes. 
2 Der Sozialismus und seine Ginnzr; first paper dated June 20, 1874. 


- 5 Uber einige Grundfragen des Rechts und der Volkswirthschaft. 
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in high lights during the debate. These same attitudes, both in ` 
these two men and in many who resembled them respectively, were 
of high potency in forming antecedent ideas of scholars who afterward 
. became forces in the American sociological movement. In view 
of this fact we must attempt to convey a eee impression of the 
conflicting attitudes. 
As we have said, on its intrinsic merits Wagner’ s address to 
the church congress might well te taken‘as the initial action in 
the decisive campaign between German conservatism and progressiv- 
ism in the realm of economic theory and practice. In the same 
way, Rhode Island’s Declaration of Independence from England, 
May 10, 1776, and the Virginia Declaration a little later, deserve 
far larger shares of the prestige which Americans have consented 
to symbolize by the Fourth of July than many of us are aware. 
This, by the way, is a sample of the persistent irony of history. 
One man labors, another enters into an inordinate share of the 
credit due to his predecessor’s labor. Without presuming to 
appraise the relative importance of the earlier protagonists of the 
ethical idea, we present it as it appeared in action against the 
obstructionism of Treitschke. 


[To be continued] 


SOCIOLOGY AS A PRE-VOCATIONAL SUBJECT: 
THE VERDICT OF SIXTY SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northvestern University 


ABSTRACT 


The views of a highly representative group cf social workers are excerpted in 
respect to the following points: (1) Emphasis upon personality as compared with 
academic training. (2) Emphasis upon beral or cultural value as compared with 
vocational value. (3) Emphasis upon experience as compared with academic study., 
(4) Adverse criticisms: (a) A priori theorizing; , (b) Aloofness from rea. problems; 
(c) Immaturity of students. È) Favorable criticisms (including xelative evaluations 
of theoretical, historical, and applied sociology). 

Brief tabulations are appended indicating the number and representativeness of 
respondents, and their evaluations of the respective phases of the subject for the 
technique, point of view, and equipment of themselves and of employees. 


I 

There has been a popular assumption, more or less established 
in practice, that training fcr social work is inseparable from sociology 
and peculiarly dependent upon it. The opposite attitude of certain 
well-known social workers was a stimulus to inquiry, especially to 
a teacher of the subject who when a social worker had often found: 
highly applicable the ideas and knowledges acquirec. as a student of 
sociology and social economy. ‘The writer therefore welcomed an 
opportunity to secure first hand the considered opinions of recog- 

nized leaders in the profession. 

f “Sociology” differs from time to time and from place to place. 
So do students, social workers, and teachers. Obviously there are 
too many variables for a statistical treatment to have mare than a 
general indicative value, de>endent upon the careful selection ‘of 
successful social workers as respondents." 

A symposium of the spantaneous opinions of such persons on 
certain points should have even greater value. Such a composite 


z Cf. “Has Sociology a Coniribution to the Equipment of the Sociel Worker?” 
Proceedings of the American Soctrlogical Society, 1921. 
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formulation is here presented. Differences of opinion have been 
preserved so far as possible; similarities have been indicated in 
certain footnotes, or pointed out in the compiler’s comments. Num- 
bers refer to the list of respondents at the close of the article. 

It should be remembered throughout that undergraduate social 
sciences have also other functions in a liberal education and should 
not be expected to conform exclusively to the demands of social 
work or any other profession. At the same time it is freely admitted 
that the subject has quite as much to gain, in content, methods, and 
materials, from the profession of social work," as the profession has 
from the subject. . 

; I 

Emphasis upon personality is apparent in the replies of several 
executives, and doubtless the impcrtance of this element, regardless 
of training, is assumed by many other respondents. 


(1) Theoretical sociology to certain individuals is more important than 
applied sociology, while in other individnals applied sociology, of course, is pre- 
eminently important. 

(2) It seems difficult to discriminate among the three types of sociological : 
training (Theoretical, Historical, Applied), just as it would seem to me fruitless 
to try.to discriminate between the value of vertebrate as compared with inverte- 
brate zodlogy, etc. These are all parts of a whole, and it is desirable to get as | 
much of the whole as is possible; but if that is impossible then any part will 
answer the purpose about as well as any other part, the purpose being the giving 
to a student of a point of view. The biclogical, the psychological, and the socio- 
logical points of view are all what the social worker needs in his or her business, 
and in a sense it is immaterial what perticular courses the individual takes to 
achieve these desired points of view. The student would better elect the partic- 
ular subject that is best taught by the best man or woman in the department, 
and the instructor would better teach the subject that most appeals to him 
or her. 

(3) Judging from the work of men and women in industrial welfare work, 
Tam unprepared to say that the courses in sociology have been of any special value 
to those who have taken them. Some cf the people who have had no college 
courses whatever are doing excellent work end some are not, just as some who have 
had courses in sociology are making good and some are not. There are so many 


1A committee of the National Conference of Social Work is now assembling 
selected case records for teaching purposes. The Judge Baker Foundation Studies 
and such books es Southard and Jarrett’s Kingdom of Evils are beginning to be used in 
colleges. ; 
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other elements which enter-into the success of a business or professional man or 


woman that it would be very difficult, indeed, to say just how the courses in- 


sociology have contributed to this success. 


I can only say that just as college itself adds to the equipment of a man | 


who is endowed with natural qualities which fit him for constructive work, 
so ought sociology courses further to enrich the background of such a person. 
Neither college nor sociology ccurses, however, make a peach out of a lemon. 
One must have the qualities of a peach to be cultivated into a better peach. 
(4) It undoubtedly adds muct to the social worker’s equipment to have 
` special training in sociology, furnishing a broader foundation upon which to 
` build conclusions. Such training, undoubtedly in my judgment, is helpful to 
the social worker in obtaining positions which pay a lucrative salary. However, 
from my ten years experience as Judge of the Juvenile Court of this county, I 
_ would say that no matter how well trained one may be from a thecretical or 


scientific standpoint, unless they have equipment in common sense and per- ` 


sonality they would be failures as practical workers in the field of social service. 
(s) The desirable social worker—and I listed, for my own edification about 
sixty I knew very well—came to social work through an “inner necessity” and 
not because they had studied sociology. I believe in che method of “learning 
_ by doing”; then by study strengthen and enlarge, and classify the experiences. 
I believe that applied sociology with field work is tremendously helpful, but all 
“the sociology in the world will not make ez desirable social worker unless there is 
within the desire to serve humanity. This desire I call a “religious impulse.” 
T have seen this impulse work out methods and study and reading to make 
, their inner longings definite and affective. Do not think I mean a sertimental 
impulse—but often even that (through the modified experiences of contact 
with the needy) has developed an educated social worker who has the senti- 
mental changed into séntiment end method. In social work “all things work 
together for good” to him who loves hisfellow-men,—all culture, all stadies, all 
' training makes this love of his neighbor real, practical, intelligent, and subdues 
sentimentality. Given the “inner lizht,” ell added knowledge, all training that 
develops technique is valuable. Without the inner life I, have my doubts 
concerning the psychological effects of the study of ‘sociolozy—theoretical, 
historical, or. applied. 

(6) Speaking very frankly, I am more influencec in appointing a staff 

` member by the qualities which that person possesses than by his or her training. 

I would rather have a person who hes had no training in social work cr sociol- 
ogy at all, but who has the right stuff in him, than a person who has very superior 
‘advatitages as to training but who doesn’t possess the characte or ability to 
. succeec. 

(7) Personality and adaptabtity to the job are more essential to success in 
this line of work than courses of study, which, however should go hand in hand 
with the former. A combination of the two produces the kind of individual all 
of us are looking for. 


‘ 
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Karl de Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, Elmer Scoti, of Dallas, and 
John Ihlder, of Washington, bring out the-admitted cultural value 
of sociology, and perhaps indicate by implication a somewhat skep- 
tical attitude toward its vocational value. Others are frankly 
skeptical, without, however, pointing out definite defects. Several 
` who admit the vocational: value of applied sociology question that 
of theoretical and historical courses; Porter Lee’s opinion is in 
striking contrast in this respect. i i l 


(8) I am sending you questionnaires filled out by seventeen members of 
our staff who have been to college. All of them are actively engaged in case 
work and have the same opportunity to make use of their experience in college. 
The years of graduation range from 1902 to 1921. 

Eleven report that sociology influenced their choice of work, two of the 
. number qualifying this statement by saying, “remotely.” Nine find their 
sociology to be of general value. Three find it of specific value. I feel almost 
certain that one of the three misunderstood the question because I know of her 
college work and I do not believe that iz is of the sort to be specifically helpful 
in case work. The other two are, you will notice, graduates of Goucher College, 
where they had field work with the Baltimore Family Welfare Society and thus 
had some practical experience before coming to the Philadelphia Society. 
Three state that sociology has helped them to obtain jobs. The professor of 
sociology of one of these young women was a friend of a friend.of mine and gave 
the young woman a very good recommendation. In one of the other instances 
I think the professor of sociology suggested that the young woman, who was 
obliged to support herself while going through college, try to secure a job 
with us. 

“Can any of us put our finger on the moment or place we conceived new 
ideas? If they came as the result of an upheaval, perhaps we could; even that 
I doubt. Personally I enjoyed my work in economics and sociology; was stimu- 
lated by it. I elected-it because I already leaned that way. An English 
instructor probably influenced me most and had most to do with my slant.” 

In general, the answers of our workers bear out my own feeling about the re- 
lation of the study of sociology to.social case work. Sociology is, in my experi- 
ence, a study of cultural value. It is part of the background of an educated 
person. ` 

It is interesting that a large number of our workers found that the study 
of sociology influenced their choice of work. It seems to me that here, and in 
the education of the person who on leeving college will take an active part in 
the affairs of his community, is the practical’ contribution which the study of 
sociology can make, More than any other profession, social work depends 
for its future success upon the interest, intelligence, and active support of lay 
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` persons. If the teachers of sociology could till the ground from which social 
workers might reap volunteers, board members, and other civic-spirited men. 
and women, they would make ‘their greatest contribution. Aside from this, 
however, I believe as I said in the beginning, in the cultural value of sociology 
for everybody. In a general way, also, it has its value as a pre-vocational 
course for social workers. The great effort of social work is to apply the scien- 
tific method in human relations. The person who desires to do this should 
maintain in his college course a nice belance between the sciences and the 
humanities. He needs both. . 

(9) No educagional institution has done its full duty until it has sought to 
send out its students fully equipped in two particulars: First, fundamentally 
equipped to take their place in the economic life of the community. Second, 
menta'ly and spiritually prepared to assume proper human relatiors to their 
fellows. If this latter is not sociology in self-applicacion, then I am. seriously 
in error. I want to emphasize here, then, that all socielogy—theoretical, histor- 
ical, and applied—is the natural ard correct substitute for the Bible where the 
latter is excluded and its proper corollary where the Bible forms any part of a 
study course. “If a man love not his trather whom. he hath seen how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen.” Í 

The burden of this, you will observe, is that the teaching: of sociology has 
its least application in the development of professional social workers—impor- 
“tant and essential as that is. Its place of most supreme importance is the 
inculcation of right motives in the minds of all students to the end that, whatever 
their avocation in life, they may recognize their own personal responsibility as 
social beings. 

(xc) Twenty-one years ago sociology was not as clear-cut a course as it 
isnow. What college did for me was to cpen my eyes, to give me a background, 
if I may use two figures. It did not give me equipmert that was of immediate 
practical value and I would deprecate any suggestion that four years or eight 
years of college work could or should give eny such equipment. To attempt it 
would be to spoil a potential worker. Experience in dealing with actual prob- 
lems accompanied by continuous study is necessary, and that takes many years 
and involves the development of an understanding which can ccme only 
througk personal defeats and triumphs. The graduate just fresh from college 
is just. at the beginning. If he has any impression that he knows, he is handi- 
capped. He won’t really know on the day of his death, but if he has an over- 
mastering desire to learn and to serve, he will be worth training. 

(11) Never having had any sociology myself it is hard to judge the relative 
value of each of these phases. Unless the theoretical sociology is made very 
practical and concrete I should be inclined to believe that a social worker or- 
public Łealth nurse who could take only one course, would get more working 
value out of a course of applied sociology than out of the more abstract theoreti- 
cal and historical courses. I am supposing that such a course in applied sociol- 
ogy would include a brief study of the fundamental principles in social work. 
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(12) Historical background has been intereszing but of no practical value. 
Theoretical work has also informed me of what has teen done in the past, but 
I am frank to confess that I find with every individual that I have dealt with, 
that general theory and history and methods do not seem to help a great deal; 
and it seems necessary to get right down to each new case and work out new 
methods and introduce new forces to produce results. Of course I believe in 
making use of agencies, such as the Confidential Exchange, for information 
relative to the standing of the group J am working with; I also believe in taking 
mental tests to understand how much of general intelligence I am dealing with; 
also in making use of other‘existing institutions if the case is so pronounced that 
such treatment seems necessary. But, as aforesaid, I believe no two cases are 
alike; that solution can be found to a great number if sufficient initiative and 
resource is put into action; and that as a practical matter individuals have to 
be tried over and over again in the-community until enough experience of them 
has been gained to warrant your classing them as successes or failures. 

(s) None of us here believe that technique comes from the study of sociol- 
ogy except perhaps applied. 

(13) While my study of theoretical sociology was very pleasing, I feel that 
more or less time was wasted in work of this kind, and that if I had had the 
opportunity to be in a laboratory, coming in contact with the actual social 
problems of modern life, it would have been much better for me and I would 
be better equipped to deal with the problems now confronting me. So far as I 
can see now, it has been of no earthly use to me to know how Aristotle or Plato 
or Knox or anybody else met the daily task with which they were confronted. 
What I am interested in is how I am going to take care of Bill Smith and his 
family of sick or neglected children, or how I am going to assist in securing more 
adequate or more sensible care and ccntrol of the feeble-minded, and many 
other questions of almost equal importance. 

(t4) Says Lee: “Of the value of courses in applied sociology for social 
workers, as you define it, I am skeptical.” 

(15) None of the courses I took in college or university in economics, sociol- 
ogy or social economy have contributed to any extent to my subsequent work 
except to develop my interest. My course in the New York School of Social 
Work was of an entirely different character, very practical and a direct prepara- 
tion for social work since taken up. The most valuable part of this work, how- 
ever, was the field work. ; 

(12) E feel that anybody going into social work ought, after finishing their 
college work, to go to a recognized schoo! of philanthropy for one or two years 
before entering social work. 

IV ` ' 

Some people fortunately don’t fit into academic harness, any 

better than their replies will fit under any one classification. Dr. 


Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
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Chicago, Illinois, sends a reply, which is in a class by itself and must 
not be marred by cutting or comment: 

(16) I can’t use your sheet, as my education is not covered by it. 

I got my point of view on child labor, rural problems and rural schools by 
going to work in the fields at the ag= of twelve, after my father’s death. 

I got my point of view on the negro problem by preparing for college at 
Berea, where there were more colored than white; washed dishes with the 
colored for five cents an hour, and so knew them personally. 

I came to know the servant problem by being a servant. I was a trained 
nurse in the houses of the rich for zwo and one-half years. 

I got my view of trade unions by being physician for the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, and by living through the Stock Yards strike of 1904 ix the same 
house with Mary McDowell, John R. Commons, William Hard, and Emest 
Poole. I also learned the difference between the straight and crocked labor 
unions, when I took care of Mike Donnelly after Skinny Madden’s gang hed 
beaten the wits out of him. ; 

I learned the problems of the joreign people by having a Folish practice for 
seven years back of the Yards. 

I got my point of view on socialism by joining the party, but when the 
women got the ballot, no party, nor anyone else, could dictate to me for whom I 
should ‘vote in my own ward, and I withdrew. 

All these experiences have led me to.see the need o: individuals with bodies 
which are to be used as foundations for a sound mind and the will to do right; 
so now I work for Mrs. Wood? in that line. 

At the age of forty-seven I took one course in social psychology under Pro- 
fessor Mead at the University of Chicago. It was as interesting as a trip in an 
aeroplane would be to a person who had walked over the area and knew every 
road and path by heart. 


In this connection the tribute of Miss Taft, from a widely 
different approach, is interesting. 


(17) Next to what biology, physiology, and psy hei have to contribute, 
I think the most valuable background for a vital approach to society is a point 
of view like Mead’s. It gets over into the approach to every problem, human 
or otherwise, the scientific procedure which Mead has gotten from his analysis 
of the development of physics, mathematics, etc. It seems to me our difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is so hard to approach social and personal problems 
scientifically and concretely, so hard to experiment and to distinguish between 
pure theory and a fairly well established hypothesis. We always fall back 
on words and ideas in the absence ‘of first-hand experience and it’s so hard for 
anybody else to check us up the way a chemist could check up his brother 
chemist’s formula. That is really what I am driving at. 


tSince Mrs. Wood’s death on December 18, 1923, Miss Mary E. Murphy is 
acting director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memcrial Fund. 
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The more specific criticisms of sociology as it is taught are 
chiefly on similar grounds, viz., overemphasis on a priori theory, 
aloofness from real problems, and lack cf preparedness among its 


. students. A few, like those just quoted, make interesting evalua- 
tions of particular teachers or authors. 


-(17) Miss Taft continues: It is difficult for me to give anything but a 
negative approach to this question because I knew so little about sociology and 
how it is taught today. My only means of judging what it does not do is from 
a scientific approach to behavior and given a new working point of view. 
Nothing but actual practice with case work problems seems to make even such 
a practical point of view have actuality for them. I find also that this process 
is apt to be accompanied by a general overhauling of their own personal prob- 
lems and emotional life and is perhaps most valuable for the new insight and 
control which it gives in the field of their own wzys of behaving. If this does 
not happen I am skeptical about. the value or depth of the point of view and 
technique which they have attained. 

Is there any way to cut down the berbal content of PETE and put in 
something which can’t be gotten by mere verbal mastery but compels an actual . 
handling of facts, or elements, such as the chemistry or physics student has the’ 
opportunity to handle? The latter at least knows that there are realities to 
check. up his verbal creations. 

(x8) There was little relation between the work in sociology offered at the 
University of Chicago i in 1900-1904 and te opportunities in the field of social 
work. 

(19) I went to the Associated Charities of Boston and plunged into the 
worst problems of the North End. Whenever I stopped to think about it I had 
a bewildered feeling as to what possible relation there was between Professor 
Giddings’ theories and the terribly difficult social problems I was encountering. 

While I appreciate fully the value of the kird of mental background such 
courses give, I am unable to say that they have hed any practical bearing on my 
choice of work, the kind of positions I have secured, or the practical decisions 
I have made. 

(20) The courses in sociology which I took at the University of Michigan 
under Charles Horton Cooley and the inspiration I received from Professor Henry 
Carter Adams have been a great stimulus to me in all my work, not only the 
_ theoretical part of the work, but also in its practical application. Dr. Cooley 
gave a course on the'problems of sociology which showed great insight and 
_ proved extremely helpful. 


1 The writer recognizes changes in teaching methods. 
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A prominent authority on case work writes: 


(21) Giddings was without any appreciable influence: upon. my thinking. 
From Cooley’s volumes one gets more, and from such, men as MacIver and 
Graham Wallas much more. The indirect effect of sozial science idezs, coming 
to me through associates and through books on other subjects, may, however, 
have been greater than I think. 

(22) Theoretical courses may add to the general grasp cf social questions 
but I cannot cite much evidence. Some students, I fear, do not g2t beyond 
the theoretical side, and hence do not really understand nor properly vaiue the 
inductive, types of wwork: ; 

(23) I consider sociology, taught ky scientific method, a valuable back- 
ground for a social worker, provided it is taught in an inċuctive and not a 
deductive and theoretical way. The weakness cf sociclogy is that it is a subject 
about which it is so easy to sail off into the clouds. H improperly taught, it is 
likely to weaken rather than strengthen the powers əf observation and argu- 
ment. 

(24) There is good sociology—zhe brave attempt to study the main currents 
and tendencies in human affairs. All power to sane scholars who undertake 
such research. But there is much pseudo-sociclogy, a diluted review o7 social 
institutions that too often makes a class in sociology a training in wordy argu- 
mentation of positive decisions rather than -a discipline in the ordered search 
for facts. Since the teaching of sociology tends thus to be a projection of the 
pulpit rather than training in honest thinking about social questions, I see 
harm rather than advantage in inc_uding the subject in training for social work. 
Given with bias a loose presentation cf the whole trend in human affairs is 
more likely to hinder than tc help one who must presently face the intricate 
problems of economic and legal relationships to be met with in al types cf 
social work. ' 

Social work has had more than its quota of biased contestants. Today it 
needs imaginative thinkers, trained in the technique of sober inquirr. 

(5) All of our workers say that applied sociology, such as one gets in the 
schools of civics and social work, was mdeed helpful but they did not believe 
that historical or theoretical were either helpful or inspiring to service and that 
none of them beliéved it was an aid to better positions or to higher pay. 


A distinct but not unrelated problem is raised by the question: 


(25) Why does social work nzed to go outside of its own ranks continu- 
ously in order to find people to fill positions that ought to be occupied by those 
with the most complete training in social work, inchiding adequate study of 
sociology? It is a question for the sociology professors as well as others to 
consider. 


Dr. Herman Adler oe writes that his beckground and experi- 
ence have biased him in favor of extensive biological training as a 
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preparation for sociology, and he is inclined to agree with views 
expressed by Hornell Hart (28). He also agrees however, with the 
following from Dr. Hoag, another criminologist-psychiatrist: 


(26) I have long been interested in social work, especially psychiatric 
social work, and also I could not be doing justice to my professional work 
without constant recourse to one field of sociology. 

(29) I cannot conceive of anyone doing any constructive juvenile court 
work without a good grounding and understanding of sociological principles. 
As a matter of fact, modern medicine should alse be approached from the socio- 
logical point of view. 

VI 


This encouraging word of Dr. Hoag’s leads us to a group of 
favorable opinions, ranging from faint praise to enthusiasm. Some 
differences again develop in the relative evaluation of theoretical, 
historical, and applied sociology. 


(s) Social workers have been helped by the study of applied sociology by 
a trained mind and a technique that is necessary. 

(30) I believe social psychology to be most helpful. I think historical 
and theoretical sociology are interesting inteilectually and possibly give us 
better background. Í 

(31) I suspect that courses in sociology have unconsciously influenced many 
of my decisions and probably many policies. I do not think I would find it 
possible, however, to link up any conscious and definite relation between facts 
and principles derived from these studies ard specific decisions or specific 
professional policies. I think, for example, that my workin sociology and in 
ethics combined give me an understarding of the democratic bases, financial 
and otherwise, that most underlie social work and I have no doubt that this has 
influenced me in always looking upon the work which I am doing as a demon- 
stration and education looking toward the assumption of the whole activity 
ultimately by the state or other governmental authority and supported from 
general taxation. . 

As far as I can tell, my work in historical sociology seemed to me rather the 
most fruitful of the three; perhaps theoretical second and applied sociology 
third. . 

(32) Theoretical, historical, and applied pady have all three taught me 
the evolution of morals and that, applied to the unmarried mother specifically, 
has changed my attitude and policy greatly. The causal point of view has 
specifically changed my attitude and policies in regard to delinquents, depend- 
ents, etc. A study of theories of heredity and their applications have specifi- 
cally changed my policies in regard to case work among feeble-minded. 

t Miss Mary Vida Clark (2) and Miss Mary Bogue (27) express similar views. 

“Science and Sociology,” Americen Journal af Sociology, May, 1922. 


/ 
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All three phases of the subject have given me a point of view more tolerant, 

less biased by my personal prejudices, more nearly in harmony with the scientific 

point of view. They have also helped workers employed by me, in my opinion, 

bat I kave no evidence to support it. It tended to broaden their interest and 

understanding of life and people, doing away with prejudice. All three types 
of sociology seem essential. 

(33) The influence.of thecretical sociology is, on the whole, corstructive 
but chiefly useful as hackground and information. Historical sociology tends 
to develop patience, and wholesome impztience at times, with present processes _ 
and institutions. Applied sociology is a good corrective for the theories of the 
aggressive, and a reassurance fcr the timid. 

Applied sociology does fit the new worker to be more pedeiey useful 
and gives him information that can be turned to account. I have had sufficient 
opportunities to train workers in a charity organization society to know how 
inadequate this limited training of a social worker can be. It is essential for 
social workers to have sufficient training in the three fields of sociology if they ` 
are to have any social vision. I do not know what the ratio between these 
three fields ought to be, but I have seen many evidences of lack of balance in 
this preparation for social wors. 

(34) Every college student should be required to take both practical and 
theoretical sociology and some political science and economics at the same time. 

(20) From my experience I should say that one who intends to go into any 
line of social endeavor should receive very thorough instruction in theoretical 
sociology and the history of social movements, and, if possible, should secure 
some practical training during the summez recesses or on a leave during the term 
- work. This practical experience should be under the directior. of some organi- 

zation that is doing actual work and meeting everyday problems of a practical 
nature, 

(35) I have conducted a large deparzment in which T have urged workers 
to take courses in a school for social work in the belief that these studizs would 
help them. Where they have cone 30, I have personally noted the benefits. 

(14) The most direct valu2 of theoretical or historical sociology for the 
social worker is in the developmert of a general point of view. Certainly 
students should have instruction in these subjects before they enter professional 

` schools for social work. When they have had it, the result is a familiarity with 

subjec:-matter which is much closer to social work than man: other kinds of 

subjec:-matter, such as geology, for example. It usually means also the devel- 

opment of an attitude toward social problems which is important in the social 

worker. This attitude may, as the zesult of any particular study of sociology, 

be little more than an expectancy or interest specifically directed, or it may be 

the beginning of a definite philosophy. In either case it seems to be extremely” 
useful. 

Frederic Almy (36) and othe-s state a similar pelicy. 
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(27) That sociology can be of enormous yalue to the ddan (and, of course, 
that includes the social worker) does not seem to need discussing. , Historical 
sociology would be of first importance in letting the student in on the ground 
floor, so to speak; without this introduction it seems to me the student would be 
as much adrift as if he attempted to study labor problems without a knowledge 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

(37) Social workers under my direction who Lave been thoroughly grounded 
in sociology, other things being equal, heve a saner attitude toward their work 
and toward social progress than persons not well grounded. The study of 
sociology has been of inestimable value în enriching my owy personal life, but 
the understanding of social causes which it has given me has been almost a 
handicap. The standpatter has a big practical advantage in our present-day 
civilization, and it is not always comfortable to judge our present-day conditions 
according to principles of social justice and prozress. 

Historical sociology seems to me of fundamental ETT An intelli- 
gent understanding of sociological principles requires a solid historical back- 
ground, to furnish the material for the deduction of these principles. Con- 
temporaneous life cffers only a cross section and cannot be really understood 
except in the perspective of its‘ historical continuity. Applied sociology is 
dependent on theoretical sociology, and our practical methods in social economy 
and “social work” will depend on the theories we hold. 

We cannot understand contemporaneous social life and cannot help intel? 

. ligently to direct it unless we are (1) thoroughly grounded in historical sociology, 
and (2) have deduced sociological principles. These principles constitute our 
working hypothesis in the development of practical social methods. 

A course on “The Origin and.the Evolution of the Family as a Social Insti- 
tution” is the essential part of the equipment of every educated person. Noth- 
ing which I have ever done in my life has borne richer fruit than this study of 
social origins in giving me an understanding cf social processes. Nothing I 
have ever done has had a more pronounced influence on the conduct of my 
personal affairs, 

(38) My work has always been that of a statistician, and while I should 
define statistics as the numerical study of social facts, that does not entitle me 
to rank myself as a social worker. My own studies in formal sociology have 
been scattered and by no means systematic. “he writings of Lester F. Ward 
have been of more value than those of any other author, but I should hesitate, 
to designate the particular types of social study that have proved most fruitful. 

(39) Knowledge of “applied sociology” has been of inestimable value. 
It has given me a knowledge of relationships in social work which I could hardly 
have secured in any other way except by attending some special school for the 
training of social workers. 

As an organizer and publicity promoter, I have again and again felt that 
my training in the underlying principles of social groupings, social motivation, 
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and social organization has been of great service. A knowledge of such social 

_ theories, for example, as those of Tards, Ratzenhofer, Giddings, Small, Durk- 
heim, Schaeffle, and many others, has kelped me on more than one occasion to 
appreciate the underlying reasons for certain mass actions that would otherwise 
have been difficult of interpretation, and it has helped me to approach groups 
of people with a keener appreciation oi group psychology and group ection than 
I could otherwise have had. 

(40) Although not all social workers employed by our organization have 
been trained, the result of their work shows clearly the difference. Cur trained 
worker thinks mere concretely, is more direct in her diagnosis, and is able to 
put over her work in a community more successfully. The personality of 
workezs, their own self-control and judgment, is very important; bu‘ technical 

© skill, coupled with common sense, judgment, and understanding of human 
beings, makes it possible for the worker to grow in her profession. Experience 
is not enough. It has been necessary to take workers who have not had much 
training or who have not had sociological studies; but reading and courses of 
study are encouraged and through staff meetings, and lectures by clinical psy- 
chologists or others, a further knowledge of subjects which are inter-related 
with the work may be developed. à 


The following brief statements, coming from as many specific 
clines of social work, are especially encouraging to the teacher: 


(42) As a commissioner of cherities and corrections in a second-class city 
in the state of New York I found that the general, theoretical and historical 
sociological training yielded me an invaluable point of view. It was out of 
appliec studies, however, that I drew suzgestions for administrative work. 

(42) Nurses have only in the past few years begun to realize that extensive 
preparation in sociology, economics, etc., is necessary to do gocd; tha is, scien- 
tific, public-health nursing. 

(42) The sociological poinz of view, with its emphasis upcn individual and 
group relationships, as distinguished from economics as a study of business 
structure and organization, is essential for an investigator of labor problems. 

(44) If I had not studied sociology I think I never would have deserved 
the name ‘social worker.” Previous tc that study I only was an interested, 
well-intentioned, sometimes helpful, human being. I think the applied sociol- 
ogy helped me most in the direction of actual individual case werk. The 
historical was most helpful in maintaining a balance against all of the social 
quackeries and theories advanced by fellow social workers. The theoretical 
has been most helpful to me personally because at all times it has kept clearer 
to me the object and goal of social work. I am not misled by symptoms. All 
three phases of the subject have helped me in technique and policy. I would 
have to write you a thousand separate sheets of paper, one about eaci patient 
dealt with. I believe that the theoretical has been most helpful. The applied 
I would have acquired in part from experience and the historical from general 
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reading, but I do not think that a social worker can be made without a study 
of theoretical sociology. 

(45) We have rso employees and I feel the social studies not only important 
but imperative. Facts may be gotten anywhere but attitudes can only come 
from sympathetic training under the influence of a great teacher—the last and 
greatest of which is the Great Teacher. 


Thomas E. Rivers, personnel manager of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, writes thoughtfully: 

(46) I think that the study of sociology sas affected my life about as 
follows: It has helped me (a). to orient myself in society; (6) to understand 
the forces and processes at work in my own generation and in my own 
life which have influenced and formed me; (2) to know something about . 
and to appreciate the value of certain institutions and movements; (d) to 
realize that society’s theughts and actions should be consciously molded and - 
guided for its own benefit or rather for the best development and expression of 
the individuals that make up society; (e) to realize that this conscious control 
would be, in a measure, in the hands of a specially trained group of people. 
(f) It further gave me the desire to be one of these people. (g) In short, it 
has helped to make me a social worker. \ 

While I cannot be helpful on the point of specific value, I have no question 
but that my point of view definitely has been changed by these studies and i$ 
reflected in the decisions I am called upon to make. For example, my approval 
of local autonomy in social work, my acquaintance with certain principles in 
social psychology, an appreciation of the power of suggestion in social action, 
are some of the things which come to my mind. 


Other vocational values attributed to the various branches of 
the subject are as follows: : 

Theoretical: broader purpose put into.the work (54); approach 
and sustained purpose (49); broader view (47); breadth of view 
(48); appreciation of the significance of social legislation enforce- 
ment (50); stimulation of interest (51); equipment, confidence, 
suggestion, and basis of criticism (52); better orientation and more | 
caution in judgment (35); broader point of view on social problems 
(53); broader and more intelligent point of view and outlook on 
their work (18); realization of the need of original thinking (55); 
providing motives and suggesting broad plans (56); appreciation of 
the relative value of underlying principles for programs of work (57). 

Historical: better poise (54); perspective and humility (49); 
perspective and proportion (47); emphasis upon the value of the 
historical and inductive method (22); grasp of the idea of the 
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“stréam of life (50); ‘practical: application as an aid in human: 
progress (51); perspective and knowledge of evolutionary develop- 
ment, and realization of the influence of economic environment 
and institutions (52); -keener appreciation of race problems and 

‘their bearing upon citizenship (33); perspective and background 
(55); giving sense for strategy, time, perspective, and social values 
(56); understanding of. the psychology of groups dealt with (57). 

Applied: better understanding of useful resources (54); respect 
for specific method and’ experience (49); knowledge of community 
(47); at least a partial technique (48); acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of the field of social work in general and with certain 
fields in particular (22); background which insures sense of prepor- 
tion and adherence to principles (50); vitalizing the job (51); ability 
to test theories, to discriminate between past and present needs, and 
above all the sense of doing things (52); a tendency to prefer justice 
to mere sympathy ‘in dealing with dependents. A tempering 
influence (35); better knowledge, of social work (53); acquaintance 
with the problems of social work and frequently definite field work 
training in connection with their studies (18); vocational value, ` 
ability to take over executive chores (55); practitioner training, 
ability to find one’s setting in a scheme of community organization? 
(56); readiness to adapt themselves to our proceda and to exer- 
cise initiative (57). 

Mr. Gregg, of Hampton Institute, speaks for the colored workers: 

(38) Our graduates are likely tc have use for all their social science training. 


‘Finally, two teachers of sociology who have also been active 
social workers and economists: : 

(59) Much of my work has been in economics but I regard sociology as the 
source of my most fundamental social convicticns. 

(60) A study of sociology, either theoretical or applied, gives a man a bias 
which determines his point of view of all questicns. 

If social work is to be a profession there is absolutely no excuse foz omitting 
a studv of the principles of sociology as a basis for it. Good fundamental work 
improves the point of view of the social worker, enlarges his vision, places him 
beyond the job-doing phases of his work. 
` *Mr Woods pays his respects to the effects of sociology upon the neighberly senti- 

- ments of college students in a chapter of his recent book on Tse Neighborhcod in 

Nation-Building. 
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VI 
TABULATIONS `` 
The opinions quoted are merely the’ most ueue of a large 
number of replies to the following questicns: 
In what way, if at all, has your study of ‘ *Saciology” affected your life as a social 
worker ? 

(In “Sociology” do not include Bonna i abor Movement, Politics, His- 
tory; or other allied social studies except as indicated below. In answering 
each question please distinguish in general between following fields of subject- 
matier, even if it involves -discrimina-ing between parts of courses: Theo- 
retical Sociology, including also Social Psychology. Historical Sociology, 
including also Ethnology. Applied Sociology; including’ also Social Econ- 
omy and Charities and Corrections.) 

Have facts or principles cerived from these studies ever influenced your specific 
professional ‘policies or decisions ? 

Have these studies affected your general point 02 view toward your work ? 

Which of the three branches of Sociology seems of most value to you as part of 
your equipment as a social worker? 

Which ranks second ? 

‘Which ranks least ? : . 

How can the study or presentation of thzse studies be made to serve better the 
interests and efficiency of social workers? 


A summary of results in statistical form may be an appropriate 
conclusion. 
LecEND: T. or Theo.=Theoretical Sociology; H. or 
Hist.=Historical Sociology; A. cr Appl.= Applied 
Sociology; P. or Prof. Sch. = Professional School. 


TABLE I 
f RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 
Total issued. oc css iskeaek Sei oes ee canes 463 
Total responses... 66-60... cece eee eee ees 162 
Excluded. a oea ea ied Gash ek Ok ches 29 
Net total enumerated................22.. 133 
"TABLE IL 
Score OF AGENCIES REPRESENTED 
Nation-widesssc.ccscdus te ebae head eee 42 
State-wide................ sald etealeng tea ud slartiers.6 28 
OCA acdane ute Paice ea coals Sree ewe bare BREE Ses 63 
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TABLE II -` 
SEX AND STATUS 


Sex of Workers 





Status 
Men..........005- Employers......... 
Women......:.... Not employers..... 
Total......... Total sscxexis 
é é 
. TABLE IV 
? ‘ : 

f APPROXIMATE PERIOD OF TRAINING 
Previous tO 1900... 6... cece eee eee ences 
DUCE Ke) o.o sce EEEE EEE TEN 
Unknown. esinti di cece cece eens AEEA 


TABLE V 





TII 
22 





133 





North Atlantic.......... 35 
North Central... ere 28 
South see ses nres is 17 
Westin hen saaa aE 17 
Total vicsce ss cutili Mee bd OM Sec ateiniaee 





* Responses came from 29 states. 
t National: New Yo:k City and Washingtan, 


f TABLE VI: 
Srece VALUE FOR TECHNIQUE* 





A; 
Branch 
Affirmative ....... I 
Negative ../...... 18 
Equivocal ........] © 
Blank ...........- 16 





Totals having 
branch indicated] 75 








ROHN 
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- TABLE VOL 


GENERAL VALUE For Port or View* 














P. 

Affirmative ....... 9 

Negative ......... I 

Equivocal ........ o 
Totals having 

branch indicated I2 





* Six who had little or no training expressed regret or felt the 
lack of it. 


TABLE VIII 
RELATIVE VALUES AS EQUIPMENT 














Total with Theoretical and 
Applied only ...........--. 


Blanks renoncia ce sities sane ees 


ODN A Sega E cearets 
Ranked first 2.2.0... . ce ccc eee e ee fee seed 
neit: ns E cdi se Sone hi ee eevee leah ves - 


Total with Historical ard , 
Applied only aonane 
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TABLE VI0—Continued 


General] Specific 


No other subject cf greater value 
Other subjects of greater value*.......... 


Blanks i. ra aa es ewes ee Leelee 


date EEEE ies ous E EET 











* Other subjects of equal or greater value mentioned: Economics, 

















* Spontaneously expressed; the questionnaire contained no question 
et : . 














1g times; Psychology, 15 times; Political Science, 8 times; ry, 5 
-` times; Ethics, 4 times; Labor, 3 times; Biology or medicine, 5 times; 
Law, 3 times. 
TABLE IX 
EMPLOYERS’ VALUATIONS - 
Found some branch of sociological background 
. of value to employees..............c ete ees 65 
Found no value to employees i in any kind of soci- 
lO GY A E P ood be aticene Gednnaws 7 
Equivocal or conditional value................ “XI 
p e ATE ET TN PE E EE 28 
Approximate zotal employers..........005 LIT 
Affected favorably by some branch of Faik 
in selecting employees.............-...00006 62 
Conditional ot: onir aoee ee abs EAE E 20 
Neutral.......... fi aeaseachit ia care TS . 6 
Affected unfavorably............ eee EAE I 
Blank........... piemen ian AA ET 22 
Approximate total employers................. III 
T. H. A P. Only 
Found of no value to employees......... “44 |‘ 37 61 a 
Found of no value..............-..224- Ir Io- E ES 
Conditional 
Equivocal............0--2.0000ee 
Blank .......... eine Shi a TA 
ONERA total employers. .'..... III | ar | zzz j...... 
Favorable consideration in employing . woof 52 ! 5I 52 5* 
Conditional consideration. ....:. 0...0.. I8 i I7 I9 : 
Neutral onic. eine ceeecgs Guess Pjur I2 I0 6 fensa 
Unfavorable consideration .............. I I a E 
Preferences expressed (not i in totals) A [at of mak CO! Go hissi 
Leesett dun bie EE E es | 20: 32 I7 jeee 
Approximate total employers....... III | III | rrr |...... 


on the pent. 


"— 
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'- It is thought that the above figures speak sufficiently for them: 
selves, and the writers own interpretations have appeared else- 
where." 


mar An A Q 


Kary TO RESPONDENTS CITED IN SYMPOSIUM 
(Pasitions as of date of last response} 


. Dwight E. Breed, Texas Public Health Association, Austin, Texas. 
. Mary Vida Clark, formerly State Charities Aid Association, and Woman’s’ 


Prison Association, New York City. 


. Mary B. Gilson, The Joseph Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Hon. S. D. Murphy, Juvenile Court, Birmingham, Alabama. 

. Mary E. McDowell, University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Lawrence Veiller, National Housing Association, New York City. 

. John P. Sanderson, Social Welfare League, Rochester, New York. 

. Karl de Schweinitz, Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 


. Elmer Scott, Civic Federation, Dallas, Texas. 
. John Ihlder, United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
. Elizabeth Fox, American Red ve Public Health Nursing Service, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


. Donald North, Boy Scouts of Amezica, Boston, Mass. 

. J. L. Wagner, formerly State Board of Charities, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
. Porter R. Lee, New York School for Social Werk, New York City. 

. Charles L. Chute, National Probation Association, New York City. 

. Caroline Hedger, M.D., Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, 


Ilinois. 


. Jessie Taft, Children’s Aid Society, Department of Child Study, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 


. Frances Taussig, United Hebrew Charities, New York City. : 
. Margaret F. Byington, American Red Crcss, Home Service Division, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


. Richard A. Bolt, M. D., American Child Health Association, New York 


City. 


. Name reserved. i 
. Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, Bureau of Surveys and 


Exhibits, New York City. 


. John M. Glenn, Russell Sage Foundation, Nev York City. 

. Jessica B. Peixotto, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

. Name reserved. 

. Herman Adler, M.D., State Criminologist, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Mary F. Bogue, Mothers’ Assistence Fund, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

. Hornell H. Hart, Bureau of Child Welfere, Iowa State University, lowa 


City, Iowa. 
1 Cf. footnote at beginning of the article. 
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29. Emest B. Hoag, M.D., Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, California. 

. Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, Alabama Child Labor Committee, Birmingham, 
‘Alabama. 

. Bailey B. Burritt, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, . 


New York City. 


. Amey E. Watson, Philadelphia Conference on Parentkood, Haverford, 


Pennsylvania. 


. Rose T. McHugh, National Cetholic Welfare Council, Chicago, IU. 
. Burdette G. Lewis, State Department Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 


New Jersey. 


. Robert W. Kelso, State Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 


. Frederic Almy, formerly Charity Organization Socisty, Bualo, New York. 
. Lucy Oppen, American Child Health Association, New York City. 

. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Phitip P. Jacobs, National Tuberculosis Association, New York City: 

. Sabina Marshall, Woman’s Protective Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Rotert T. Hill, M.D., University of the State of New York, Albaay, New 


York. 


. Agnes J. Martin, R.N., Health Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
. Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation, Dedartmert of Industrial 


Studies, New York City. 


. Edna G. Henry, Social Service Depertment (Medical), Indiana Unversity. 
. Josesh B. Nash, Playground Department, Oakland, California. 
. Thomas E. Rivers, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 


New York City. 


. Mary C. Jarrett, Training Schocl for Social Work, Smith College, North- 


ampton, Massachusetts. 


. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, formerly Boston 


School for Social Work. 


. John Collier, formerly People’s Institute, New York City. 
. Amelia Sears, United Charities, Chicago, Illinois. 
. Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Recreation, 


New York City. 


. Walter S. Ufford, Associated Charities, Wahiti, D.C. 
. Edith Shatto King, Charity Organization Society, formerly American 


Association of Social Workers, New York City. 


%4. C. C. Jones, American Red Cross, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Frank Foisie, Water Front Employers’ Association, Ssattle, Washington. 
. R. A. Woods, South End House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Estelle M. Sternberger, Council of Jewish Women, New Yorx City. 

. J. E. Gregg, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

. G. P. Wyckoff, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


NEWS AND NOTES 





Notes of interest to the readers of the Jcwrnal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the terth of the month preceding publication. - 





The American Sociological Society.—President Charles A. Ellwood ` 
announces that the nineteenth annua. meeting of the Sdciety will be held 
- in Chicago, Ilinois, Monday to Wednesday, December 29-31, 1924. 
The general subject for the meeting is “The Trend of Civilization.” 
One morning of the meeting will be given over to parallel special sessions 
on social research,‘ rural sociology, etc. Social science organizations 
which meet in Chicago at the same time include the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, the American Associa- 
“tion for Labor Legislation, the National Community Center Association, 
and the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 


Brown University—Professor Herold S. Bucklin, of Brown Univer- 
sity, is spending the year at Shanghai College, Chitia, in behalf of the 
Brown-in-China project. He is lecturing in sociology and supervises 
the work in a social settlement near Shanghai. During March he spent 
two weeks lecturing at the Southeastern University at Nanking. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Niles Carpenter has resigned as instructor 
and tutor in social ethics at Harvard University and has accepted the 
headship of the department of sociology, with the rank of professor. 
Dr. Carpenter will enter on his new duties in September, after spending , 
the summer in England and Central Europe. 


University of Chicago—Dr. Edith Abbott has been appointed dean 

_ of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration, succeeding 
Professor L. C. Marshall, who has been heac of the School since its estab- 
lishment in 1920. Dean Abbott was ior years a member of the staff of 
the School of Civics and Philanthropy, which combined in the formation 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. She is the 
author among other works of Women in Industry, and with S. P. Breckin- 
ridge of The Delinquent Child and the Home, and Truancy and Non- 
Attendance in the Chicago Schools. The University of Chicago Press 
announces a new volume by Dr. Abbott, Immigration Select Documents 

` and Case Records. 
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_. Dartmouth College-—Harcourt, Brace & Howe announce the publica- 
tion, by Professor John M. Mecslin, of a volume entitled “The Ku Klux 
Klan.” He has devoted a year of travel, special study, and w:despread 
correspondence to investigation of the Klan. 


t 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Pitirin A. Sorokine will give 
the zwo following courses in the second term of the Summer Session: 
The Sociology of Revolution, and Social Morphology. 

Professor L. L. Bernard will be on sabbatical leave of absence for 
the winter and spring quarters of 1924-25. Assistant Professor G. A. 
Lundquist will be on sabbatical leave for the entire year. 


The University of North Carolina.—Under the direction of-the Depart- 
'. ‘ment of Psychology, a bureau has been established for the investigation 
of methods for promoting the educational adjustments of its students, 
and for psychological guidance in the choice of vocations and ir. adapta- 
tion to the various phases of student life. The major problems which are 
to be undertaken by this bureau are the asserabling of a complete bibliog- 
raph upon various phases of vocational and perscnnel work, the collect- 
ing and administering of available tests for the measurement cf mental 
and vocational aptitudes, the administration of tests of intelligence and 
other traits.to freshmen, and the working out of an administrative tech- 
nique whereby the results of such tests may be made effective in the 
orgarization of college work, the development through research. of a- 
suitable group scale for the measurement of fundamental pe-sonality 
traits, the promotion of mental hygiene among students by general 
methods and more particularly by tke individual treatment of students 
whose work is handicapped by emotional conflicts and other nervous 
conditions. The work at North Carolina is still in its infancy, but it is 
hoped that progress will be made toward supplying at this university a 
need which is now realized by many educational institutions. The 
advice and co-operation of similar personnel organizations throughout - 
the country is desired. . Address: The Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. ; 


Northwestern University —A bulletin entitled ‘Courses Leading to 
rofessional Training for Social Work” is devoted to an outlire of the 
courses that give a background both of fundamental subjects in the social 
sciences and of special :knowledge courses which are preliminary to 
advanced technical courses or graduate research. The bulletin states: © 
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The schedule is not intended to constitute a complete vocational program, 
nor to produce trained professional social workers. A program of this character 
will enable a student to meet all the requirements for a bachelor’s degree, and 
at the same time to have the major part oi his junior and senior years free to- 
devote to those subjects that constitute the background essential for the most 
effective spece aNan3 in graduate reseazch or in professional scliools of social , 
work.”. 


University of Southern California.— Conflict and Co-operation” 
and seminar in “Ethnology” are the titles of two courses that are being 
offered this semester by Professor Clarence M. Case. Elizabeth B. 
Skeele, A.M. (Columbia) is joining-the staff this semester as instructor in 
sociology. Forty-five courses in sociology are being offered this semester. 

Fundamentels of Social Psychology, by E. S. Bogardus, is the title of 
a book-now being ‘published by the Century Company in its Social Science 
Series, edited by Edward Alsworth Ross. The main theme of the treatise 
is intersocial stimulation and the resultant attitudes.and values. 


l Ohio Wesleyan University. —The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of Foundations of Educational S: TORR by Professor Charles 
' C. Peters. 


" Sinrith College.—Professor Harry Elmer Barnes will give courses at- 
the University of Wisconsin during the coming summer. These courses 
will deal with the evolution of the western mind and the history of social 
theories. 

Professor F. H. Hankins will give courses at Cornell dieing the sum- 
mer session, dealing with populatior. and introductory social science. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse will give courses in statistics and soci- 
ology at the Smith College School for Social work during the coming 
summer. She has given the courses in sociology since the founding of this 
School. 


University of Wisconsin.—Mr. J. H. Kolb, after nearly two years of” 
field work in co-operation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has prepared a bulletin entitled “Service Relations of Town and 
-Country,” which is published by the College of Agriculture. 
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REVIEWS 


| System der Soziologie. Erster Band: Allgemeine Soziologie; Erster 


` 


Halbband, Grundlegung; Zweiter Halbband, Der Sociale Pro- 
zess. Von FRANZ OPEENHEIMER. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
. 1922. Pp. xx+442. : 

This is one of the works with which everyone who is interested in 
general sociology should tecome thoroughly acquainted. If anyone 
thinks the problems of sociological methodology, and of the relationships 
between sociology and the other divisions of labor are settled for good _ 
and ell, such a one is bound to remain in a fool’s paradise for life, or he is 
due sooner or later for drastiz disillusion. Each of us may have arranged 
a smug little sociological cosmos for himself, and we may even have been 
so fatuous as to have left in the minds of certain disciples the impression 
that our card-indexing of the universe is final. In that case, we are so 
many little landlocked eddies of stagnant self-satisfaction, while the 
Broad current of scientific discovery will presently leave us out of sight. 

` Pzcfessor Oppenheimer is on2 who is fully conscious that he has not 
already attained, but is fully determined to be among those who are lay- 
ing the courses toward new discovery. Ncr does he present.a bizarre 
scheme of super-originality. His rapid survey cf preliminaries, both 
genetic and logical, in sociological reasoning, shows that he has had the 
rather exceptional grace to make himself sympathetically famikar with 
the main lines of tradition along whick experimentations of method have 
converged into the present situation. He does not attempt to erect a 
structure of sociological theory zs though no one had undertaken that | 
work before. But he reviews and summarizes the more significant 
attempts to achieve a sociology; and his criticism sets these attempts in ` 


lights which bring out aspects that may never have appeared to other 
„students of the evolution of scciol>gical method. 7 


It is especially interesting and encouraging to ånd that this writer, 
with different intellectual antecedents from our own, in‘a different thought 
atmosptere, arrives at an outlook over the field cf social science, and 
particularly over the work waiting for sociology in that field, which har- 
monizes with such consensus as exists among American . sociologists. 
Indeed, it would not require a strain upon the imagination of any one of 


us to regard this work as a composite picture of conclusions whica have 
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not been organized and expressed in this systematic form, but which are 
in solution in the minds of American sociologists. At all events no one 
who has had the background of American sociological tradition is likely 
to feel that Oppenheimer demands .of Lim a plunge into an unfamiliar 
medium. ` The approach to this mode of treatment is easy and shockless. 

. Without implying that the work contains nothing new for Americans, it is ` 
a fact that my first reading of it left m2 with the feeling that-it would not 
have seemed like an exotic if it had been written in this country and in 
our language. 

The first 209 pages of the first Halbband are devoted to a general 
review and critique of the most prominent proposals in sociological meth- 
. odology. The remaining 233 pages discuss the “Psychdlogische Grund- 

legung’’ of sociology, first the foundation course of individuel psychol- 
ogy (pp. 210-23); second, the intermediate course, social’: psychology 
(pp. 336-424). 

I am inclined to rate this as a courageous and candid ccming out into 
the open with an admission to which American sociologists, as a body, 
have only half-heartedly committed themselves. This fact is explained 
chiefly by the order of our historical becoming. The book Dynamic 
Sociology was completed in 1883. For a lorg time not only its author, 
but a considerable following of readezs treated the book as a completed 
science of sociology. In reality, not only that book, but all the sociolo- 
gizing that has been going on ever since, does not amount to a science of 
sociology. It is much more our advertisement that we are sure of the 
need of sociology, and that we are enlisted in the work of creating it. 
Our various discussions of method in sociology have aggregated less a ` 

_cumulative creation of science than the reizerated proclamation of the 
need of a science. ‘Thus the conception of a science of sociology has 
occupied the center of the stage of our atten-ion, while the setting of the 
stage, so that this object of attention might be seen in its proper per- 
spective, has been going on without settlement of ‘the question of the 
functional precedence of the processes. We shall have advanced toward 
methodological clearness when we admit thai a relatively self-sufficient, 
but utterly sterile, statical, descriptive “sciznce” of social forms would, 
not constitute a science of anything. No sociologist-is known to me, 
not even Simmel, if I understand him, who would be content with that 
sort of abortion. The moment we pass, hcwever, from social forms to 
interpretation of the forms, and liberate ourselves from the presumption 
that they are merely the latest exhibitions cf mechanical evolution, we 
find ourselves in the realm of psychological cause and effect. Ergo, to 
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` òur own advantage let us. act accordingly: Let us admit that we are not 
-engaged in the futile exercise of classifying objects of knowledge thought 
_ of as things, but that we are concerned with the interpretation of objects 


oi experience which are essentially processes; that these processes are dis- . 


tinczively psychical processes; and that the techniques of interpreting 
psychical processes must have the place of honor in our procedure. 

== o The whole of the second Haliband (pp. 443-1149) is occupied with the 
_ analysis of the category social process. Here again in spirit, not literally, 
the treatment is quite in accord with American sociological tendencies. 
The harmony could not be of the lecter, because in detail our American 
scciclogical idiom is polyglot. The author has carried out his analysis 
to'degrees of refinement which have not previously been reached, and the 


resu.t is an exhibit which no general sociolegist can afford to neglect. ` 


The most searching question which I can submit by way of indicating 
one of the needs of further orien‘ation, is as 2c whether the cardinal cate- 
gory “process” can be adopted without further consideraticn as the 
sociclogical Greenwich meridian. Is it settled that the “proces:,” rather 
- than the “group” which is the bearer of the process, should be the 
vanishing-point? Or are both of these figures m‘sleading, and must we 
find some other expression for the methodological relation between the 
two categories? While the immediate desideratum is that we shall 


give each category all the attention which we can discover that it 


deserves, our general theory wil not have settled into regular rhythm 
until the balance between the two concepts has been more nicely adjusted. 
However this adjustment may turn out, Professor Oppenheimer’s work 
deserves a permanent place in our stendardizing literature. 


Arzion W. SMALL 
Unrvensrry oF CHICAGO 


Le Science des Meurs. Introduction à la Méthode Sociologique 
Par PAUL Bureau, Professeur à la Faculté libre de Droit de 
Paris. Paris: Librarie Bloue et Gay, 1923. Pp. 228. 15 
=rancs. 7: i . 

Probably the author will not accept the description, buz to the 
reviewer this’ book appears to be describable, nct literally but figura- 
tively, as an attempted Hegelian synthesis of Le Play and Durkheim. 

For this reason it should strike a more readily responsive chord in Eng- 

land than in this country. In so far as it is a plea for system, especially 

on the Le Play side, it is an invitation to reopen a long since closed chapter 
. in American sociological thinking. It is conceivable that ovr views 
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best and broadest sense. Their judicial quality appears in the candor 
and courage with which Trotzky’s talk is called “utter bosh”; the allies’ 
mess of lies, the “ witches’ broth,” which criticizes the Soviet policy of 
alienating technical and industrial leaders and shows up the fallacies in 
Soviet administration of factory production and of agriculture; which 
brands Krassin’s apology for repudiating the French loan; which points 
out that it was Petrograd anarchists, not the Bolsheviki who “harped on 
Comrade Mooney.” 

The moral of the whole tragic story is that since communism is proved 
unworkable, the revolutionary spirit in consenting to the prevalence of 
private capitalism over most of the field of production will fight to make 
this pap serve society instead of f plotting to dominate and exploit it. 


. ARTHUR J. Topp , 
Cxicaco . 


Principles of Sociology. By FREDERICK A. BusHEE, Po.D. New — 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. xiii+577. $3.50. 
This is one of the most pretentious textbooks in general sociology 
which has yet appeared, and in many ways it may be counted as one-of 
. the best in the field. It has a method and a classification all its own. 
Unlike Hayes and Blackmar and Gillin, it does not use the evolutionary 
approach—it scarcely employs the term evolution—but, on the other 
hand, it does not follow a conceptional organization of materials, as does - 
Park and Burgess. It is much more concrete and factual than Small’s 
General’ Sociology. It is much less psychological than Ross’s Principles 
and it covers a wider range of topics than does either of the last two works 
mentioned. It has some of the earmarks of Ellwood’s Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems, but it is mainly Bushee. In fact, it seems as if- 
the author had at tins taken pains not to treat subjects handled by 
other writers. I Eada sort of feeling, as I read the book, that here is a 
man who has used Elwood for a long time and is determined not in any - 
sense to plagiarize. The author’s interest in economics (he is professor 
of. that subject, as well as of sociology, at the University of Colorado) is 
quite manifest from his stress upon environmental- and group-struggle 
factors (Pt. II). He gives much prominence to Durkheim’s principle 
of the division of labor; in fact, this is one of his key concepts. To the 
genetic factors (Pt. IIL)-he gives most attention (more than 200 pages) 
and includes here the relations of sex, the family, population, migrations, 
heredity, and selection as factors influencing social organization. His 
psychological factors (Pt. IV) seem to be largely a condensation of the 
`X 
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social psychology of Tarde end Ross, but on the whole a very good one, 

© considering that it is limited to three chapters. His cultural forces 
(Pt. V) are morality, art, science, and religion. His clearness aad brev- 
ity of statement, without urdue condensation, is most excellent. With 

possibly the exception of the chapter on heredity, it is a most readable 
textbook, and I think one must be struck witk the fundamental character 
of most of his chapters, especially those which have to do with zhe eco- 
nomic, political, domestic, population, migration, and adjustment aspects 
of social organization and. control. His irtroductory chapter cn scope 
and method and the concluding chapters on morality, scienze, and 
religion are almost models of brief sociological treatment. 

It is to be regretted that this review cannot end here, but the weak- 
nesses must also be noted, and they are altogether too many. Onlya 
few general ones will be dwelt upon; the specific instances will be dis- 
covered by each instructor for himself. Thke author appears to confuse 
progress and evolution (pp. 42 and 55). His overpraise of art as & factor 
in social progress almost qua-ifies this chapter as material for women’s 
study clubs or pink teas. The viewpoint in the sections on heredity are 
much nearer that of the old-line eugenics people and of the hard-shell type 

- of biologists than it is to the current views sf the sociologists, alzhough 
he does make some qualifications of his ultra-biolcgical viewpoint and 
some concessions to training in the chapter on heredity and enviroument. 
‘There seems to be no question in his mind that mertal and moral traits 
are inherited quite as well as the physical characters (pp. 336 ff... He 
takes the work of Davenport, of Wcods, and of the Fearsonian investiga- 
tors as methodologically sound and their conclusionsas dependable His 
conception of the psycho-social environment iş s elementary and as 
` inadequate as his appreciation of the physical and economic environ- 
ments is commendable. 

On the matter of his interpretation of her2dity as a sociological cate- 
gory, there may be much difference of opinion. Euz his concept of the 
social forces is decidedly primitive. . It is the psychology of Lester F. 
Ward and the intellectualistic psychclogisis and metaphysicians exhumed 
from the past. He has four fundamental desires—for self-preservation, 
for race continuance, for approbation, and for the corsciousness of -ife— 
which are basic to all social adjustment and organization. He makes 
them central to the whole of his treatment of socislogy. They are, of 
course, not desires at all, but classifications of activities from the stand- 
point of the onlooker. The acter does not conceive of his motives ir: any 
such ways. Whoever desires self-preservation or race continuance? 
What one wants is a steak or a Lam sandwich, or to get across a crowded 
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street, or a better income. It is a particular woman. or some child he is 
interested in that appeals. Only philosophers desire such general values, 
and not even they as a habit and when off duty. Imagine the conscious- 
ness of life as a unit object of value or desire! How much better it would 
have been if the author had dropped the outworn pseudo-psychological 
cant of desires and had simply said man is so organized by inheritance 
and by habit as to respond to certain types of stimuli which relate them- 
selves to such behavior processes as food, danger, sex, association with 
others, and the multitude of acquired adjustments and, values which we 
call cultural. His psychology is not behavioristic. 

Under the test of practice our instructional staff in the introductory 
course at Minnesota has found the book in many ways a very usable text, 
but the independent criticisms from the instructors of the chapters on the 
social forces (desires) and heredity have been especially strong. 


f L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ` 


The Control of Industry. By D. H. Rosertson. With an Intro- 
duction by J. M. Keynes. Volume IV of the Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks. . New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1923. Pp.ix+171. $1.25. 

The Worker in Modern Economic Society. By Paut H. re 
Courtice N. Hircacock, anp Waran E. Atkins. ' With an 
Editor’s Preface by L. C. MARSHALL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. xxxii+929. $4.50. 

Problems in Personnel Management. Compiled and edited by 
DANEEL BioomFreLtD. With an Introduction by MEYER 
Bioomrrerp. The Modern Executive’s Library. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+557. $3.50. 

Education and Industry. By Henry C. Link. With a Foreword 
by GEORGE E. Roperts. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xv+265. $2.00. 

Labor and Politics: The Aititude of the Amen Federation of 
Labor toward Legislation and, Politics. By Morre Ray 
CARROLL. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay XX XIII. 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xix+ 
206. $2. 00. 

Those interested in the sociology of industrial relations and industrial 
group control will probably find something of interest and value to them, 
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in each of the above five volumes, although none of -hem is written from a 
point of view that might be characterized as sozic:ogical in the strictest 
sense. Mr. Robertson and Miss Carroll have primarily the point of view 
of the economist and teacher of economics; Mr. Bloomfield and Mr. ' 
Link are endeavoring primar-ly to serve the employer of labor; and the 
three writers who have collaborated to collect and edit the materials 
which constitute the bulk of The Worker in Modern Economic Society — 
have in mind the needs of the student who aspires to become an employer 
of labor or to serye a large irdustrial concern as “abor manager.” All 
of these volumes, however, besides describing conditions of fect and 
current industrial practices which should be of interest to any student of 
‘industrial relations, throw into „relief certain considerations which are 
o important for the sociological approach to the subject. 

Mr. Keynes, in his editozial introduction to Mr. Robertson‘ s little 
book on The Conirol of Industry, says that “Generally speaking, the 
writers of these volumes believe themselves to be orthodox members of 

` . the Cambridge School of Economics. At any rate, most of their ideas 
about the subject, and even their prejudices, are traceable to the contact 
they have enjoyed with the writings and lectures oi the two ecozomists 
who have chiefly influenced Cambridge thought for the past.fifty years, 
Dr. Marshall and Professor Pigou.” This remark seems to the reviewer 
to characterize very well the'volume in questior. It represents on the 
whole the so-called “orthodox” point of view in economic thought, and 
has all the charm of style and clearness of presentation which is <ypical 
of the younger British writers on economic and political subjects The 
treatment is elementary, the book being intended as a textbook for under- 
graduates. The writer shows very clearly how ccnirol, as distinguished 
from technological organization, has come to be a problem in modern 
industry. The first statement of the subject and izs proklems is much 
better than the further analysis which forms the content of the latter 
‘ two-thirds of the volume. 

The Worker in Modern Economic Society, compiled w three members 
of the faculty of the School of Commerce and Administration at the 
University of Chicago, consists of a large body o: “ materials” intended 
to sérve as a textbook for the study of industrial relations and the labor 

- factor in production from the point of view of management. ‘These 
materials are modern and generally representative, although some 
critics will probably thik thaz the editors have >een too ready to take 
‘at face value the contemporary industrial manager’s disposition to pay 
as little-attention as possible to trade unions. Several of the selections 
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afford basis for the study of the worker as a person, having his personality 
determined by his social relations. Very ‘little attempt is made to 
interpret or correlate.the materials of the volume, other than that 
embodied in the outline and the titles supplied. i 
` Mr. Bloomfield’s book, Problems in: Personnel Management, is also a 
compilation of materials. The editor is himself a consulting expert in 
labor management of established reputation, and he has brought together 
here an excellent collection of the most recent materials on the subject, 
to supplement his earlier volume published in the same series under the 
title Employment Management. This later vclume “should afford to 
sociologists a convenient survey. of- current attitudes and practice in 
labor management, and it also, like the volume discussed above and like © 
' Mr. Link’s study, provides a basis for the distinction between industrial 
. control and the worker as a person on the one hand, and the technological 
organization of industry and the worker as an individual on the other 
hand. In the last chapter, six especially valuable selections are brought y 
together under the title, “Co-operation in Management. E 
Mr. Link, in Education and Industry, has set forth in a very clear and, 
forcible manner a concise account of practice and problems of current 
importance in the field indicated by the title, in which he has an exten- 
sive personal experience. Besides technical and pedagogical matters of 
administration, the writer presents quite clearly the problem which 
exists of establishing control in industrial enterprises to replace the dis- 
organization and friction which arise out of the failure of the employer’s 
and employee’s fields of vision to coincide. This problem he deals with 
is one of education in the broader sense, and it is of interest that hé 
discusses in this connection “The Educational Significance of Works 
Councils.” For the purposes of the scientific sociologist the value of the 
book is impaired by its dogmatic, ex cathedra style, and by the almost 
, complete absence of any documentation or reference to sources. 

Miss Carroll’s Labor and Politics will be valuable to the sociological 
student mainly as a well-stated and reasonably concise presentation of 
a body of facts in which he may be interested. For the sociologist this 
may be useful and stimulating raw material; the sociological explanation 
_ remains largely to be made, although several pertinent suggestions have 
been made by the author. The author apparently does not see clearly 
that the measure of so-called “economic” control which the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent unions have established in 
American industry may itself be regarded as a “political” development— 
a control organization which has a rôle more or less co-ordinate with 
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and supplementary to that of governmental legislation affecting industrial 
relations.. So far as the reviewer is in a position to ‘udge, the scholarship 


of this study is excellent. There is a well selected bibliography, and the 


text is developed with the aid of apt selections from official anc quasi- 


official original documents. 
Frown N. House 
. MIDDLEBURY Corzos n 


The Land Poe of Mexico. -By GEORGE MCCUTCHEN MCBRIDE. 
‘New York: American Geographical Society Research Series 
‘No. 12, 1923. Pp. 204. $3.50. 

This book is the first complete and unprejudiced ‘account of the 
systems of land-holding which have been so important in shaping the 
social and political as well as the economic history of Mexico. Ir it the 
reader will find a discussion of the formation of Mexican agrarian insti- 
tutions out of feudal Spanish conceptions of land tenure end the corre- 
sponding traits in the aboriginal cultures. 

After a consideration of the geographic background, the autho- takes 
up in turn thé thiee typical land-holdings. ‘These are the hacienda, a 
great estate supporting a community under the paternalistic control of the 
hacendado; the rancho, a small. farm cultivated by the owner to secure 
support for himself and his family; and the collective holdings which 
have their origin in the town commons of feudal Castile and in the 
communal tenure of the agricultural Indians. Each of these is described 
and its history traced, and consideration is given to the part each plays 
in the life of the nation. There follow chapters on the distribution of 
rural holdings and the agrarian revolution. The author shows how 
throughout the country there ere great accumulations of a few ext2nsive 
holdings, few small farms, and a great landless class, and: how the state 
and federal governments are seeking to break apart the haciendas, 
increase the number of ranchos, and restore the oe lands <o the 
Indian pueblos. 


With these general aims Dr. McBride i is in PER He believes 


that geographic and ethnic conditicns call for the abolition of the exten- 
sive holdings which have dominated Mexican life. = 


RoBert REDFICLD 
Unrvenstrr oF CHICAGO i 
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RECENT LITERATURE 
NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. W. Doyle, J. L. Duflot, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, F. H. Swanscn, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University >f Chicago. ° 
_ Each abstract is numbe-ed at the end according to the classification in the January 
issue. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Problem of Instincts ani Their Relation to Social Psychology.—Social psychology 
is essentially a science of post-infantile human activities, and since instincts clearly 
have no manner of connection with such behavior, there is no place for them in social 
psychology. By instincts 5 meant a vitalistic as opposed to a mechanistic concep- 
tion of some independent springs of action as is stated by McDougall.—J. R. Kantor, 
Journal of Abnormal and Scial Psychology, XVII (April-June, 1923), Sout g 2 4) 


Instinct in Social Phil sophy.—Josey’s criticism of instinct might be stated as 
the futility of the concept o ` force in psychology, the futility of explaining the present 
by the past, and the futility of explaining the variable Ly the constant. He insists on 
the contemporaneity of the motive for action, and the permanent possibility of generdt- 
ing new motives. Not only has the primitive no claim to be considered more natural 
than the civilized, but the civilized is more natural tkan the primitive-—W. E. Hocking, 
oe of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVII (July-September, 1929), wee j 

> 2e ` .M. G. 


Changing Conceptions of the Maternal Instinct.—Variations in the emotional 
attitudes of mothers towarc their children have varied according to the mores of their 
culture and the circumstances in which they and the children find themselves. Sixty- 
five per cent of the patients.in a maternity Lospital were not glad they were to have a 
child because, in the majority of cases, of economic inability to provide for it. Social 
disapproval greatly influerces the attitude of unmarried mothers. Mother’s love 
seemed to be definitely observable when the mammary gland function is begun.— 
Ruth Reed, Journal of Abtormal and Social Psychology, XVII (April-June, 1923), 
78-87. (I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Die anthropometrischen Veränderungen russischer Völker unter dem Einfluss ' 
der Hungersnot.— Anthropemetric changes produced by the Russian famine: As soon ag 
the Russian famine became imminent and its long duration became clear, periodical 
anthropological examinatioas of several racial groups were undertaken to ascertain 
its effect upon the physical characteristics of the adult and youthful population. 
The present study is corcerned only with the results obtained among adults. ' 
Altogether 2,114 people wer examined at intervals of six months during the three years 
of the famine. Of these, r 284 men, between the ages of 25 and 55, and 830 women, - 
between the ages of 20 and 55, came under observation. They were taken almost 
equally from sixteen racial groups. Bodily length was generally found to have suffered 

.adecrease. The difference-between the sexes in bodily length was found to be dimin- 
ished. Corresponding changes were noted in head and facial indices, in length of 
torso and breast measurements, in arm and leg length, in bodily weight and in Pignet’s 
index (bodily length —brezst circumference -+ bodily weight), which was employed 
to determine constitutiona. changes. One of the important problems which anthrop- 
ology is now called upon tc solve is the determination of the réle played by environ- 
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mental factors in the variation of anthropological ‘types. Che present experiment, 


and especially the statistics cited, should furnish interestirg daza toward the sclution — 
Al. Iwanowsky, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge XX (Heft -1, 1923), 1-12. 
(L 2; V, 4; VI, 2.) : ice ae ene , L.W 
The Nervous Child.—Often symptoms of maladjustment are Continued zs indica- 
tive of nervous disorder. Many children are nervous because of a went of dus propor- 


tion between their innate tendencies. The emergent quality ofa combination cf simpler, 


factors is of greater importance than the analysis of moze complex emotions. Slight 
physical defects are often overlooked in interpreting abnerma_ behavior as nervous.— 


‘R. G. Gordon, Journal of Neurology and Psychopathology, IV. (August, 1923). 125-32. 


Mma). ‘ 

Use of Automatic Writing in Determining Conflicts end Early. Childhood Impres- 
sions.—Automatic writing, unconscious use of pen or pencl or. paper, may be deve‘oped 
in any person who has had any serious set of conflicts with distinct repression. Earliest 
childhood impressions may be determined easily with a res>.ution of the conflict.— 
Anita’ M. Muhl, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psyckoicgy, XVII (April-June, 
1923), 1-32. (I, 3.) . W.M. G. 


Problèmes de psychologie sociale.—A critique of McITougall’s Tntrod-sction to 


Social Psychology, and Group Mind; and of J. G. Frazer’s ies origines mazgiques de. 


la royauté, ‘The chief ‘criticism of McDougall’s work is that he does not ad=quately 
present the-social aspects of psychology in spite of his c.aim to do so. He says one 
cannot detach the mind from its social surroundings wi-hout producing an artificial 
psychology; yet the very eclecticism of McDougall is contrary to what he stazes to be 
his object. The main contribution of Frazer’s book is hs development of tha theory 
that every belief in magic must be explained according to psyckological laws, especially 
the laws governing association of ideas.—G. Davy, Journarde psychologie, XX (Ictober, 
1923), 734-55. (I, 4.) re tial | 7 ` EPG. 
H. THE FAMILY 


Die Bedeutung des Duftes ftir das Geschlechts- und Liet esleben des Menschen 


‘und der Tiere.—The psychology of sex: Odoriferous sectetiors of the body play an 


important part in the sexual life of man and animals. The sexual odoriferous stimuli 
proceed from the central nervous system, the sense organs serving merely as receptors. 
The brain, however, is influenced by the sex organs in two ways: (x) externally by 
way of the nerves, (2) internally through glandular seczetion. Types of a#raction: 
A distinction must be made between sexual attraction and individual or >ersonal 
attraction. The former are those stimuli which directly incize sexual activity; the 
latter or those which arouse the, attraction of person to person and tend to produce 
what is known as love. Bodily or physical beauty has no connection with the sex 
stimulus and must be regarded as an individual or personal stimulus. As man advances 
in the scale of evolution the individual or personal stimulus is g-adually overshadowing 
the sexual stimulus in effectiveness.—P. Schiefferdecker, Zeitschrift fir Sexualwissen- 
schaft, X (Heft 8, 1923), 190-99. (II, 1; I, 2.) f =. W. 


Modern Marriage.—The Christian institution of merriage may be traced back 
to the Council of Trent, not to any scriptural record.in <he Gld or New Testament. 
Until the seventeenth century the wedding ceremony was a ritual of society requiring 
the sanction of a priest. Sacramental monogamy or pair-macriage arose ouz of the 


` mores of the low free class of Christ’s time. Virginity ard ceibacy were the virtues 


extolled by the Christian church, but sex relations existed :n various forms of marriage 
as well as illicitly during the Middle Ages. The definitio. of the marriage institution 
consists in specifying who may not marry. The origin of the notion of incest is 
unknown. As the purpose of the institution is procreat.on, free love will be detri- 
mental. Romantic ideals cause unhappiness with disilltsionment.—W. G. Summer, 
Y ale Review, XIDO (January, 1924), 249-75. (I, 2.) W. I4. G. 
Natalité et code civil—The law assigning the patrimony to the eldest son has 


its shortcomings.’ The exclusion cf daughters from the inheritance especially has 
affected marriage and thence birta-rate. Laws for division of property in other 
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countries are briefly.set forth. . The division of property may result in abandonment 
oË farms, emigration to factory districts, and’ consequent deterioration or diminution 
oi the family. The vote farilial has just been adopted. If the vote was cast in 
sincerity, France may hope for improved family conditions—F. Auburtin, Resne 
politique et parlementaire, CXII (December, 1923), 341-53; CX VIII (January, 1924), 
70-93. (II, 3.) ar oe : E. P.G. 


Changes in Social Order Affecting the Life of the Home and Its Task of Religious 
Education:—Human behavioz is predominantly a matter of habit, and now that habits 
are uncertain only ideals cam come from disorganization. In this field we have the 
place for religious education. Religion interpreted in its broadest way, but intense 
and vital, can divert attitude: from the materialistic and sensual to the ideal and social; 
but it must conform to the psychological and actual rather than find its expression in 
invalid doctrines and forms.—Herbert A. Miller, Religious Education, XVIII (Decem- 


ber, 1923), 346-50. (IL 3; 2.) J. L. D. 


The Trend in American Family Life: A Survey of the Past Decade.—This survey 
concerns itself with those trends in American life during the last ten years which have 
made for the welfare and happiness of the family. The major tendencies which seem 
specially worthy of attenticn are: the awakening of ‘the family to its rôle in con- 
temporary life; the more sc*entific study of child life; the extension of justice to the 
family by public and social agencies; the-war and its influence; and the awakening 
of the churches.—R. W. Frank, Religicus Education, XVII (December, 1924), 
330-46. (II, 3.) ; , J. L. D. 


IX. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Tibetan Nomads and \alley-People—The Tibetan nomads spend their lives in 
migrations between grazing grounds known to them since childhood and to their 
ancestors for generations. “he hunt and the weather are the chief elements of change. 
Religion, also, is a source o? excitement, and dreams of pilgrimage to Lhasa, Tashi- 
lunpo, or some other sacred place haunt the wanderers, on desolate mountainsides. 
Sven Hedin, Asia, XXIV (January, 1924), 37-42. (III, 1.) J. L. D. 


Zur Theorie des Mythas.—German science uses the word “mythologie” in two 
senses; the body of myths of a people or literature; and the study of these myths. 
We need another term for this latter. There is no error more widespread or dangerous 
than that of making mytholegy a thing offaith. It is not dogma but poetry and stands 
sharply over against the cut poetry, the didactic of the priest, and the vision of the 
prophet.—Friedrich Kauffmann, Archiv fär die geremle Psychologie, XLVI (Heft 1-2, 
1923), 61-69. (IU, 2, VI 2.) i FHS. °- 


La Bohême nouvelle.—The vitality of the new Bohemia consists in the value of 
the Czechs as a race, the nafional spirit of Bohemian socialists, its location (a European 
“central block”), and its sconomic wealth. Its difficulties lie in the Germans in 
Bohemia, religious differences, finances, foreign markets. The central position occupied ‘ 
by Czecho-Slovakia in Euro e and its importance in European life require our collabora- 
tion toward assuring the economic independence of the nation. Extension of French 
culture and influence, replicing that of Germany; is possible if the opportunity is 
seized. Having similar preblems and interests, rance and Bohemia should realize - 
benefits from each other in rational defense, political progress, and social advancement. 
—G. Louis-Jaray, Revue “conomique internationale, IV (December, 1923), 403~51. 
ŒI, 3.) a i E. P.G. 


IV. CONTLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Group Organization: Trade Unionism.—Trade unionism, being composed of 
humans, is an intensively nauman movement. It has all the problems of any group 
organization and its survival is dependent upon its giving, or appearing to give, a 
range of values as extensive as its membership is inclusive. Wiled E. Atkins, The 
Journal of Social Forces, IL (January, 1924), 193-99. (IV, 1; V, 3.) J.L. D. 
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The Race Problem in Cross Section.—Same of the important facts about the 


negroes of the nation in 1923 are: they are increasing numerically, they are a forward- 
looking group and are making rapid progress. But there is still a great deal of ignor- 
ance, inefficiency, poverty, and general backwardness to be found: among them. As a 
group the negroes are optimistic, their confidence in themselves is increasing, and they 
are trying to do the same things and make.the same achievements which the white 
people have made.—Monroe N. Work, The Journal ef Social Forces, IL (January, £924), 
245-52. (IV, 2.) x" É ae J.L. D. 


How the Professional Politician Works the Political Machine.—The precinct 
executive is the unit of the machine. By. controling the primaries with the votes 
. of his family, those of election officials, and ‘his friends, he satisfies his boss. Reward 
comes ás a job, graft, and the joy of the game.—F. R. Ként, World’s Work, XLVII 
(November, 1923), 66-72. (IV, 3.) p W.M. G.” 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS ` 


ms Untamed America: A Comment on a Sojourn in the Kentucky Mountains.—Does : 


civilization consist in being tamed? We who live in cages of steel, marble, and cement 
think of ourselves as ipso facto civilized. - This may be questioned when once we see 
the old-fashioned “Independence” folk, who take “liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
for. granted; untamed Americans. who do not -ask for “licenses” to live-—Percy 
Mackaye, Survey, LI (January, 1924), 327-31. (V, x.) J. L. D. 


Demokrati och Effektiv Foretagsledning (Demccracy and the effective guidance of 
‘enter prise).—The consumer’s co-operative societies and their democratic form of govern- 
ment stand or fall with democracy. build up a free and willing neighborhood culture, 
and are in experiment in democratic control of economic activities. Their success 
in eighty years disproves the claim that economic activities cannot be guided by demo- 
cratic principles—Anders Orne, Nerdisk Tidskrijt (Haft 5, 1923), 350-61. nee 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


` The, Rehousing of Slum Dwellers—Slums reproduce all the defects with which a 
Public Health Department has to deal,.and from the point of view of health and morals, 
housing reforms are needed most. If an equitable wage is not forthcoming, government 
housing seems inevitable-—John J. Clark, The British Medical Journal, No. 3285 
(December, 1924), 1176-78. (VJ, 1; VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


Death-rates, Density, Population, and Housing.—This is purely a statistical 


study of the relative closeness of relationship between death-rates and various measure- 


“ments of crowding, and the resulting lessons are lezt for the student of these subjects to 

deduce. Housing conditions seem to be more closely related:to death-rates than is 
density by its ordinary measuremert. A further analysis based on the prevalence of 
poverty would be necessary to carry the investigation more deeply into ultimate 
_ causes.—A. L. Bowley, Journal of the Reyal Statistical Society, LXXXVI (July, 1923), 
516-47. (VI, 1; IX, 1.) i J.L. D. 


‘The Curriculum of a Labor College.—The Brookwood Labor College, located at 
Katona, New York, regards the economic crder end its institutions as mere instruments 
which very.imperfectly serve their purpose, and believes that through the intelligent 
efforts of the laborers of the country a new social and economic order can bz built up 

` responsive to human ends. . The college is founded to keep these ends alive and recuce 
them to specific terms.—Walter H. Hamilton, The Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 
1924), 204-8. (VI, 3.) - LL.D. 


The Daily Log.—The “daily log” as a method of studying ways of doing things has 
become a tradition in the Minneapolis Family Welfare Association: It consists of a 
detailed chronological list of the worker’s activities each day for a month, recorcing 
in each instance the exact time of beginning the task. This makes it possible for a 
statistician to compute the time of each task without ‘troubling the worker with it 
herseli.—Caroline Bedford, Survey, LI (February, 1924), 239-44. (VI, 6; ra 31) 
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Principles of Personnel ¥crk in Social Service Agencies.—In any event certain: 
elementary principles should gide the social agency or the mediator. Every social 
agency should have an effective Hring system to prever:t labor turnover and separations 
from the pay roll; at the begrming there should be a clear understanding as to the 
respective rights and duties o -he social agency, executives, board of directors, pro- 
fessional and clerical staff—Tz. Family, IV (January, 1924), 221~23. WT D 


The City: Department of Exblic Welfare.—The advantages and economies growing 
out of the organization of a mecern Department of Mublic Welfare result from building 
up and offering a constructiveend co-ordinated service of rehabilitation, conservation, 
and community well-being: wtiout overlapping and duplicating useless expenditure 
for material relief whick~Sexcers no constructive assistance.—Joseph Mayer; The 
Journal of Social Forces, IL \auary, 1924), 213-20. (VI, 6; vit, 3) JD: 


La profession d’infirmigm—The Nursing profession: At first primarily religious, 
a heroic facing of the dangers «-finfections—principles of hygiene being little understood 
~—nursing has developed steaciy until now the demard is chiefly for technical training 
and personality values——L. Chaptal, Revue des deux mondes, XCIV (January 15, 
1924), 381-400. (VI, 7.) i . i E. P. G. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Church and Educat>a.—The church cannot do its work unless there is close 
co-operation between scholar aad ecclesiastic. . The church must give religious meaning 
to the facts of the universe. E cannot ignore these facts and live. The leaders of the 
church, therefore, must be roughly trained and keenly sensitive to the value of 
scholarship.—J. M. Powis Sath, The Journal of Religion, IV (January, 1924), 47-59. 
(VU, 2; VI, 2.) j.L. D. ie 


Herbert George Wells= False Prophets.—It is a curiously invariable fact that 
those who treat Christianity-end Catholicity with ‘‘vituperative contempt,” have also 
indifference or disdain for thevirtue of purity, and “advanced” ideas about sex morality. 
Not that Mr. Wells practic immorality but that he condones a vice while living a 
model of bourgeois respecteHlity—James M. Gillis, The Catholic World, CXVIII 
(February, 1924), 645-57. TI, 2, 4; I, 1.) J. L. D. 


Community Forces: A Study of Non-Partisan Elections.—In a study of non- 
partisan elections in Seattle t appears that the súccess or failure of a candidate to 
obtain office will depend mah more upon the relative effectiveness of his particular 
agencies of publicity than u2-n his comparative fitness for office. Publicity, however, - 
includes much more than pd=ical propaganda during election compaigns. It depends 
also upon the amount of loc. prominence that the individual has attained in the past. 
Therefore, other things being =qual, age, length of residence in the city, previous official 
experience, extent of memk=:ship in organizations and clubs, all function as elements 
in political success.—-R. D- “AcKenzie, The Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 

JIL. D. 


. 1924), 266-73. (VII, 3; I7.3.) 


La liberté et le progr& dans leurs relations avec le régime démocratique et la 
vie internationale.—Progress was not the ideal of the ancients, nor is it now of the 
orient. And the events of +e past ten years in Europe seem contrary to the principle 


* of progress, If the white r-œ permits itself to be overwhelmed by the march of events 


y slaughter and by race —uicide—“progress” kecomes a dream. But if new values 
are recognized, new forms Gi _iberty conceived and sought after, progress is perhaps the 
struggle to attain these vates.—E. Escartin, Revue internationale de sociologie, XX XI 
(November—December, 19-2, 561-76. “VIL, 4.) E. P. G 


VHI. SOCL-I PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL - 
; DISORGANIZATION 
Picking Parole Succs-ses.—Conduct as prisoner, nature of crime, previous 


criminal record, and possi City of employment form criteria for parole. None of the 
first three were found to h_*e any bearing on the result in a study of 600 men paroled, 
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half of whom were successes and the rest viclators. io schintiists have been saceosetel : 
in only about 6o:per cent.to 70 per cent of their chcices—Sem Bass Warner, American 
Journal of Psychiatry, UI (October, 1923), 273-83. (VIT, E) W.M. G. 


Social Work and Social Hygiene —A large proportion of the family- we fare cases 

needing intensive and persistent treatment are -cases so’ shot through w-th social- 

. hygiene problems that the case-worker must, in order to deal adequately w.th such a ` 

' family, bave-an extended knowlecge of the meaning of the factors involved end of the 

methods available in the commmity for assistance in improving’ the siruation.—- 

George B. Mangold, aa a of Social Hygiene, x Qanuary, 1924), 12-20. (VOI, 
3; IL 3) . LLD. 


Future of Mental Disease from a Statistical Standpoint.—Mental diseases i increase * 
as physical diseases decrease, the Former beitig more frequent in later life as the latter 
‘is\in early years. The rate of mental disease is higker in the city than in the rural 
districts, It is higher in times cf economic adversity than in times of prosperity. 
Prohibition and the movement.aga‘nst the spread of syphilis tend toward its decrease.— 

Horatio M. Pollock, .M. D., American J ourna of Psychiai % ut I (January, 1944); 
5is-26. (VII, 4) ys e W.M.G. > 


` The Concept “Nervous Child. n Extreme camtivencs to sensory stimuli i in all 
habits from birth indicate the nervous child. Pampering`results in irritablity, and 
rebellion. Lacking the capacity for adaptation; the nervous’ child has a feeling of 

- inadequacy, which in conflict witk pride prevents participation in normal activities. 
Beginning with the most readily accessible etiologic factcrs, intense nervous reactions 
may develop in a normally constituted child in conrectioa with a-trrublesom2 mental , 
content.—Bernard cue American Journal. of Psyckiatry, ‘TL January. 1924), 
423-34». (VITI, 4; 1 ? 3). W. M.G. 


Obsessive Symptoins and Their Treatment, 1 E of a > conscious may 
`~ be based on the fundamental qualities of, feeling, will, reason, and í mpulsion. The 
last corresponds to the phlegmatic among -types of temperament Some neuroses 
may be analyzed ori this basis and treatment which reeaszs the mnpulse & called 
psychosynthesis. pou Bjerre, Esychoanalyie: Review, XI (fanua y, 1924., we 
(VIU, 4, 5.) n k ce W. uf. G 


. l 
IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
| 


A New Zealand Study in Seasonal Fluctuation of Exte-nal Migra: ' on, with Special 
Reference to the Computation of Mean Annual Populetior—In omputing mean 
populations, consider the populations at the end of each of the fou quarters of the 
year and also the population at the end of the preceding yeer. Incon uting averages, 
weigh the three populations occupying the central positicn in point ‘of time, double 
the other populations considered.—E. P. Neale, Journal of the Hayate S btistical Society, 

' LXXXVI (March, 1923), 226-42. ‘IX, 1; II, 4.) ‘J. L. D. 


On Some Recent Contributions to the Study of Industrial Fati i One phase 
of the study of industrial fatigue is that related to the effect of 1 mperature and 
humidity upon the worker. Physically a high temperature and h midity aave a. 
beneficial effect on ‘output, by dimin‘shing the number of breakages; shysiolozically, 
they have a detrimental effect by reducing thé working capacity of“ ^e operative.— 
D. R. Wilson, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI (July, ‘923), a ioe 
(CX, 1; VOT, 3.) i L. D. 


On the Mathematical Theory of Population Growth.—The math matical theory 
of population growth may be stated in brief as follows: the fmite lin t of area; the 
upper limiting asymptote of population; the lower limiting asymptote oj >opulation=o; 
the ares (cultural) or cyclical character of grawth, successive cycles >eing additive; 
and finally the general shape of curve of growth. —Raymond Pearl, Me on, II A 0. I, 

son) hie (CX, 1; M, 4) : -J.L D. 


. 
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--The Interrelations of the Bbmetric and Expetimental Methods of Acquiring 


Knowledge (with special reference te the problem of <2 duration. of life).—Because of the ` 


very nature of things, the descrip-ive and experimental methods have proved in’ the 
course of the scientific expérience «f mankind to be of quite different value in respect 


` of usefulness. Neither can be dispensed with, but the experimental method furnishes 


a far deeper. and mote certain knowledge of the true causal relationships of phenomena 
than does .the descriptive methot. The statistical metkod is regarded as being a 
phase of the descriptive method. In the application of both statistical and experi- 
mental methods to the question sf the duration of life the answer is unequivocally 


- that it is inherited Raymond Fear, Metrot; IL (No. 4, 1923), PE (X, a 


X, 2.) 


The Classification of Societel ‘Facta—There is a way of sorting facts to suit 
ourselves which is sometimes, ‘but not always, legitimate. We.call it “classification,” 


but it has little resemblance to classification in the scientific meaning of the word. 


Intent upon interest, ‘it picks facts and pigeonholes them’ regardless of any quality 
or behavior which they have or exnibit as a trait in common and solely, with reference 


to the way, often adventitious, in which they affect somebody or something not one , 


of themselves, something or somekody extrinsic to themselves. This kind of classifica- 
tion may be called pragmatic. Franklin H. Giddings, The Journal of Social Forċes; 
H (January, 1924), 145-51, (X 2.) ; | i J.L. D 


The Intelligence of Mexicar Children. Selecting 100 white and roo Mexican 
children in the first grades of thé public schools of Roswell, New Mexico, and applying 
the Cole-Vincent and Binet mental tests, it was discovered that the average Mexican 
was fourteen months below the normal mental! development for white children of the 
same school age.—-William H. Saeldon,: School and Sooiety, XIX (February, r924), 


“139-42. '(EX, 2.) ; J. L.D. 


| 
Measurement in, Vocational Selection —This method of déveloping a , system for. 
determining vocational fitness describes the factors in terms of accomplishments by 
records and elements affecting accurate results. ' Methods of personnel administration, 
psychology, mental test technique, and statistics are included.—Max Freyd, Journal 
of Personnel Research,. I. (Octazer, November, December, 1923; January, 1924), 
215-49, 268-84, 377-85. (LX, 2, 4) W. M.G. 


Intelligence of the First Generation of Immigrant Groups—The mental differences 


` among the American-reared descendants of foreign races, viewed among themselves, 


are so small as tò be practically cusignificant. ! Again, the mental differences between 
the American-reared children of Soreign races and children of Anglo-Saxons, whether 
judged by the freshman or junior scores, is equally too small to be significant —Gustave 
A. Feingold, The Journal ss Ecucational Psychology, XV (E oe ee 65-32. 
(Ex, 2; I, 3; Ii, 4.) ` L. D. 


The Mental Hygiene Element in Social Case | \ “Fork.—Psychiatric social work is- 


one of the most recent developments in thel speci- lized fields of social case work. 
Individuals are dealt with in this field who, because’ of inability of to make adequate 
mental or emotional adjustment, are in need of medical study and treatment by a 
psychiatrist.—The Family, IV (Eebruary, 1924), 244-48, (IX, 4.) J. L. D.- 


Zu Freuds Theorien voi der Psychoanalyse.—Sociology in its sola to psycho- 
analysis: In reducing all p* ases œ human conduct to one principle—that of the libido— 
the value of Freud’s theory to sociology is considerably diminished. In order to be- 
come of use to the sociologist as a technique, psychoanalysis must discontinue its futile 
attempts to force all of the observed phenomena into a single catego-y. In explaining 
the whole of social behavior on a monistic basis, psychoanalysis really explains nothing, 
for it necessarily overlooks the unique and empirical character cf the data to be 
described and interpreted. What the sociologist demands from the psychoanalyst 
is not an all-inclusive explanatien into which a selected body of material fits, but-a 


` sober and strictly logical method >f interpreting a diverse body of scientifically observed 


data, Psychoanalysis in its present state is able to furnish the sociologist only with 
occasional hints, insight and explanations, which are acceptable only after careiul 
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scrutiny and with many reservations—-Wilhelm Vleugels, Kilzer Véerteljakrshefte —-—- 
für Soziologie, TIT (Heft 1, 1923), 42-59 and (Heft 2-3, 1¢23), 172-75. (TX, s; X, 5.) 
$ ž L. Ws 


X. ~ GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLO= OF . 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES~ cant 


Pontus Fahlbeck, 1850-1923. .A Memorial.—Poctus Fahl k` was one of the 
founders of the Fahlbeck Foundation for the study of sccial sc ences, a professor in 
the University at Lund, and an author of many works où social end political science, 
among which may be mentioned Occupations and Clezsex (189: Sweder.’s Nobility 
(1898), and Classes and the Community (192c).—Sigfrid Wallengt=n, Stats .etenskaplig T, 
Tidskrift, XXVI (August, 1923), 3, 211-28. (X, 1. IHS. 30, 


Appunti sul metodo logico-sperimentale nelle scienze ecciale. —A critical apprecia- 
tion’ of the work of Vilfredo Pareto. While he demorstrated thet the deductions of * 
economic equilibrium need not be founded on the m=taphysic:. hypothesis of the 
measurability of utility, he also made a specific contributicn to tlh. study cf economic 
phenomena by his application o? mathematies to it. He appliec! these methods also 
to sociology and to the science of firance with some worthy reults.—F. Di Speni, 
Rivista internazional di scienze soziale, XCVII (November, 1923), >5-14. (X, 5 : 

f ER 


Les principes de l’évolution sociale (II. L’éthique!.—Ethics “5 a conciliation of 
liberty and necessity, of idea and matter, in view o= gradual perfectior. Egoism 
diminishes as evolution progresses, and social institutiocs are este «lished only in this 
way. In the light of these propositions six institutions are consHiered: the family, 
labor, property, education, associations, and organized casi: tance.—D. Aslanian, Revue 

` jetlernationale de sociologie, XX XI (November—December, 1923) 593-633. i KES 


‘ Truthfulness, A Chapter in Hindu Ethics—Truth & confomity tc law, and 
falsehood is breach of law. The Rigveda, Ramayana, and Mah_bharata exzol the 
supremacy of truth as a virtue and promise severe punishmert for falsehood. Gambling 
and dishonesty are phases of falsehood.—M. A. Buch, Incian Jœrnal of. Sociology, 
It (January, 1921), 48-71. (X, 2.) H.M. G. : 
Le problème de Pentendement collectif il y a un siècle: Bond et Bican—The 
controversy regarding the limits of psychology and sucielogy is of long standing.’ 
: This article is a critical study of the contrasting arguments: preseted by Maine de 


. ; Biran and Vicomte de Bonald as representatives of toe zwo schsols.—G. Richard, 


Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXI (November-Cecembe, 1923). 577-02. 
(X, 5.) EL. P.G. 


Relation of Psychology to Social Service.—A knowledge of wh> people >ehave as 

_ they do, dependent upon inherited instincts, acquired bebics, and‘ -avironm-ent, is of 

great importance to one whose aim is to change the trend cf that Hhavior .n Cealing 

either with pre-adolescent or adolescent ohildren.—Marie L. Hubt=rd, Pszchological 
Ctinic, XV (May-June, 1923), 109-15. (X, 5.) / W M.G. 


Sociology in the School of Commerce.—Business is drezming œ becom ng a real 
profession. The marks of a profession includes the basiag cf practze upon scientific 
principles rather than rule of thumb, and understanding the relatimship between its 
own and other fields. Sociology is fundamentally a study of socil relaticnships.— 
- Arthur J. Tod, The Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 2027. (X, F vs 1.) 


Nore: On account of lack of space in this nuscber, dher Notes and _ 
Abstracts and the Bibliography will be printed in the July Jc@rnal.—Epvtiror. 


